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THE    RISE    OF   THE   'SHORT  STORY:  ^ 
BY  BRET  HARTE. 

As  it  has  been  the  cnstom  of  good-natured  reviewers  to  associate 
the  present  writer  with  the  origin  of  the  American  '  short  story/ 
he  may  have  a  reasonable  excuse  for  offering  the  following  reflec- 
tions— ^partly  the  result  of  his  own  observations  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  partly  from  his  experience  in  the  introduction  of 
this  form  of  literature  to  the  pages  of  the  *  Western  Magazine/  of 
which  he  was  editor  at  the  beginning  of  that  period.  But  he  is 
far  from  claiming  the  invention,  or  of  even  attributing  its  genesis 
to  that  partictdar  occasion.  The  short  stoiy  was  familiar  enough 
in  form  in  America  during  the  early  half  of  the  century ;  perhaps 
the  proverbial  haste  of  American  life  was  some  inducement  to  its 
brevity.  It  had  been  the  medium  through  which  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  work  of  the  best  American  writers  had  won 
the  approbation  of  the  public.  Poe — a  master  of  the  art,  as  yet 
unsuipassed — ^had  written ;  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  had  lent 
it  the  graces  of  the  English  classics.  But  it  was  not  the  American 
short  story  of  to-day.  It  was  not  characteristic  of  American  life, 
American  habits  nor  American  thought.  It  was  not  vital  and 
instinct  with  the  experience  and  observation  of  the  average 
American;  it  made  no  attempt  to  follow  his  reasoning  or  to 
Tmderstand  his  peculiar  form  of  expression — ^which  it  was  apt  to 
consider  vulgar ;  it  had  no  sympathy  with  those  dramatic  contrasts 
and  surprises  which  are  the  wonders  of  American  civilisation ;  it 

'  By  permission  of  the  publishers  of  the  *  International  Library  of  Famotts 
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2  THE  RISE  OF  THE  'SHORT  STORY/ 

took  no  account  of  the  modifications  of  environment  and  of 
geographical  limitations;  indeed,  it  knew  little  of  American 
geography.  Of  all  that  was  distinctly  American  it  was  evasive — 
when  it  was  not  apologetic.  And  even  whei^  graced  by  the  style 
of  the  best  masters,  it  was  distinctly  provincial. 

It  would  be  easier  to  trace  the  causes  which  produced  this 
than  to  assign  any  distinct  occasion  or  period  for  the  change. 
What  was  called  American  literature  was  still  limited  to  English 
methods  and  upon  English  models.     The  best  writers  either 
wandered  &r  afield  for  their  inspiration,  or,  restricted  to  home 
material,  were  historical  or  legendary ;  artistically  contemplative 
of  their  own  country,  but  seldom  observant.    Literature  abode  on 
a  scant  flringe  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  gathering  the  drift  firom 
other  shores,  and  hearing  the  murmur  of  other  lands  rather  than 
the  voices  of  its  own;  it  was  either  expressed  in  an  artificial 
treatment  of  life  in  the  cities,  or,  as  with  Irving,  was  frankly 
satirical  of  provincial  social  ambition.     There  was  much  *fine' 
writing ;  there  were  American  Addisons,  Steeles,  and  Lambs — there 
were  provincial  *  Spectators '  and  *  Tatlers.'    The  sentiment  was 
English.     Even   Irving  in  the  pathetic  sketch  of  *  The  Wife ' 
echoed  the  style  of  *  Eosamund  Grrey.'    There  were  sketches  of 
American  life  in  the  form  of  the  English  Essayists,  with  no 
attempt  to  understand  the  American  character.     The  literary  man 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  rough  and  half-civilised  masses,  who 
were  making  his  country's  history ;  if  he  used  them  at  all  it  was 
as  a  foil  to  bring  into  greater  relief  his  hero  of  the  unmistakable 
English  pattern.     In  his  slavish  imitation  of  the  foreigner,  he  did 
not,  however,  succeed  in  retaining  the  foreigner's  quick  appreciation 
of  novelty.     It  took  an  Englishman  to  first  develop  the  humour 
and  picturesqueness  of  American  or  *  Yankee '  dialect,  but  Judge 
Haliburton  succeeded  better  in  reproducing  '  Sam  Slick's '  speech 
than  his  character.     Dr.  Judd's  *  Margaret ' — one  of  the  earlier 
American  stories — although  a  vivid  picture  of  New  England  farm 
life  and  strongly  marked  with  local  colour,  was  in  incident  and 
treatment  a  mere  imitation  of  English  rural  tragedy.     It  would, 
indeed,  seem  that  while  the  American  people  had  shaken  off  the 
English  yoke  in  Grovemment,  politics,  and  national  progression, 
while  they  had  already  startled  the  old  world  with  invention  and 
originality  in  practical  ideas,  they  had  never  freed  themselves 
from  the  trammels  of  English  literary  precedent.     The  old  sneer 
*  Who  reads  an  American  book  ? '  might  have  been  answered  by 
another :  *  There  are  no  American  books.' 
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But  while  the  American  literary  imagination  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  English  tradition,  an  unexpected  factor  was 
developing  to  diminish  its  power.  It  was  Humour — of  a  quality 
as  distinct  and  original  as  the  country  and  civilisation  in  which 
it  was  developed.  It  was  at  first  noticeable  in  the  anecdote  or 
'  story,'  and,  after  the  fashion  of  such  beginnings,  was  orally 
transmitted.  It  was  common  in  the  bar-rooms,  the  gatherings  in 
the  *  country  store,'  and  finally  at  public  meetings  in  the  mouths 
of  'stamp  orators.'  Arguments  were  clinched,  and  political 
principles  illustrated,  by  *  a  funny  story.'  It  invaded  even  the 
camp  meeting  and  pulpit.  It  at  last  received  the  currency  of  the 
public  press.  But  wherever  met  it  was  so  distinctly  original  and 
novel,  so  individual  and  characteristic,  that  it  was  at  once  known 
and  appreciated  abroad  as  '  an  American  story.'  Crude  at  first, 
it  received  a  literary  polish  in  the  press,  but  its  dominant  quality 
remained.  It  was  concise  and  condense,  yet  suggestive.  It  was 
delightfully  extravagant — or  a  miracle  of  understatement.  It 
voiced  not  only  the  dialect,  but  the  habits  of  thought  of  a  people 
or  locality.  It  gave  a  new  interest  to  slang.  From  a  paragraph 
of  a  dozen  lines  it  grew  into  a  half  column,  but  always  retaining 
its  conciseness  and  felicity  of  statement.  It  was  a  foe  to  pro- 
lixity of  any  kind,  it  admitted  no  fine  writing  nor  aflfectation  of 
style.  It  went  directly  to  the  point.  It  was  burdened  by  no 
conscientiousness ;  it  was  often'  irreverent ;  it  was  devoid  of  all 
moral  responsibility — but  it  was  original !  By  degrees  it  developed 
character  with  its  incident,  often,  in  a  few  lines,  gave  a  striking 
photograph  of  a  community  or  a  section,  but  always  reached  its 
conclusion  without  an  unnecessary  word.  It  became — and  still 
exists — as  an  essential  feature  of  newspaper  literature.  It  was 
the  parent  of  the  American  *  short  story.' 

But  although  these  beginnings  assumed  more  of  a  national 
character  than  American  serious  or  polite  literature,  they  were 
still  purely  comic,  and  their  only  immediate  result  was  the 
development  of  a  number  of  humourists  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press — ^all  possessing  the  dominant  national  quality  with  a 
certain  individuaUty  of  their  own.  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
they  were  losing  the  faculty  of  story-telling  in  the  elaboration  of 
eccentric  character — chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for  smart  sayings, 
extravagant  incident,  6t  political  satire.  They  were  eagerly 
received  by  the  public  and,  in  their  day,  were  immensely  popular, 
and  probably  were  better  known  at  home  and  abroad  than  the 
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more  academic  but  less  national  humourists  of  New  York  or 
Boston.  The  national  note  was  always  struck  even  in  their 
individual  variations,  and  the  admirable  portraiture  of  the  shrewd 
and  humorous  showman  in  *Artemus  Ward'  survived  his  more 
mechanical  bad  spelling.  Yet  they  did  not  invade  the  current 
narrative  fiction ;  the  short  and  long  story-tellers  went  with  their 
old-fashioned  methods,  their  admirable  morals,  their  weU-wom 
sentiments,  their  colourless  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  first  ranks 
of  provincial  society.  Neither  did  social  and  politi<Md  convulsions 
bring  anything  new  in  the  way  of  Romance.  The  Mexican  war 
gave  us  the  delightful  satires  of  Hosea  Bigelow,  but  no  dramatic 
narrative.  The  anti-slavery  struggle  before  the  War  of  the 
Bebellion  produced  a  successful  partisan  political  novel— on  the 
old  lines — ^with  only  the  purely  American  characters  of  the  negro 
*Topsy,'  and  the  New  England  *Miss  Ophelia.'  The  War 
itself,  prolific  as  it  was  of  poetry  and  eloquence — was  barren  of 
romance,  except  for  Edward  Everett  Hale's  artistic  and  sympa- 
thetic The  Man  without  a  Country.  The  tragedies  enacted,  the 
sacrifices  offered,  not  only  on  the  battle-field  but  in  the  division  of 
families  and  households ;  the  conflict  of  superb  Quixotism  and 
reckless  gallantry  against  Reason  and  Duty  fought  out  in  quiet 
border  farmhouses  and  plantations ;  the  reincarnation  of  Puritan 
and  Cavalier  in  a  wild  environment  of  trackless  wastes,  pestilential 
swamps  and  rugged  mountains ;  the  patient  endurance  of  both 
the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  :  all  these  found  no  echo  in  the 
romance  of  the  period.  Out  of  the  battle  smoke  that  covered  half 
a  continent  drifted  into  the  pages  of  magazines  shadowy  but 
correct  figures  of  blameless  virgins  of  the  North — ^heroines  or 
fashionable  belles — habited  as  hospital  nurses,  bearing  away  the 
deeply  wounded  but  more  deeply  misunderstood  Harvsurd  or  Yale 
graduate  lover  who  had  rushed  to  bury  his  broken  heart  in  the 
conflict.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that,  until  the  last  few  years, 
nothing  worthy  of  that  tremendous  episode  has  been  preserved  by 
the  pen  of  the  romancer. 

But  if  the  war  produced  no  characteristic  American  story  it 
brought  the  literary  man  nearer  his  work.  It  opened  to  him 
distinct  conditions  of  life  in  his  own  country,  of  which  he  had  no 
previous  conception ;  it  revealed  communities  governed  by  customs 
and  morals  unlike  his  own,  yet  intensely  human  and  American. 
The  lighter  side  of  some  of  these  he  had  learned  from  the 
humourists  before  alluded  to ;  the  grim  realities  of  war  and  the 
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stiesB  of  drcmnstancee  Iiad  saddenly  given  them  a  pathetic  or 
dramatic  reality.  Whether  he  had  acquired  this  knowledge  of 
them  with  a  musket  or  a  gilded  strap  on  his  shoulder,  or  whether 
he  was  later  a  peaceful  ^  carpet-bagger '  into  the  desolate  homes  of 
the  south  and  south-west,  he  knew  something  personally  of  their 
romantic  and  picturesque,  value  in  story.  Many  cultivated 
ftspuants  for  literature,  as  well  as  many  seasoned  writers  for  the 
press,  were  among  the  volunteer  soldiery.  Again,  the  composition 
of  the  army  was  heterogeneous  :  regiments  from  the  West  rubbed 
shoulders  with  regiments  from  the  East ;  spruce  city  clerks  hob- 
nobbed with  backwoodsmen,  and  the  student  fresh  from  college 
shared  his  rations  with  the  half-educated  western  farmer.  The 
Union,  for  the  first  time,  recognised  its  component  parts ;  the 
natives  knew  each  other.  The  literary  man  must  have  seen  heroes 
and  heroines  where  he  had  never  looked  for  them,  situations  that 
he  had  never  dreamt  of.  Yet  it  is  a  mortifying  proof  of  the  strength 
of  inherited  literary  traditions,  that  he  never  dared  until  quite 
recently  to  make  a  test  of  them.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  he 
should  have  waited  for  the  initiative  to  be  taken  by  a  still  more 
crude,  wild,  and  more  western  civilisation — that  of  California ! 

The  gold  discovery  had  drawn  to  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  con- 
tinent a  still  more  heterogeneous  and  remarkable  population.  The 
immigration  of  1849  and  1850  had  taken  fsurmers  from  the  plough, 
merchants  firom  their  desks,  and  students  from  their  books,  while 
every  profession  was  represented  in  the  motley  crowd  of  gold- 
seekers.  Europe  and  her  colonies  had  contributed  to  swell  these 
adventurers — for  adventurers  they  were  whatever  their  purpose ; 
the  risks  were  great,  the  journey  long  and  difficult — the  nearest 
came  from  a  distance  of  over  a  tiiousand  miles ;  that  the  men  were 
necessarily  pre-equipped  with  courage,  faith  and  endurance  vras 
a  foregone  conclusion.  They  were  mainly  young ;  a  grey-haired 
man  was  a  curiosity  in  the  mines  in  the  early  days,  and  an  object 
of  rude  respect  and  reverence.  They  were  consequently  free  from 
the  tawnmiels  of  precedent  or  tradition  in  arranging  their  lives 
and  making  their  rude  homes.  There  was  a  singular  firatemity 
in  this  ideal  republic  into  which  all  men  entered  free  and  equal. 
Distinction  of  previous  position  or  advantages  were  unknown, 
even  record  and  reputation  for  ill  or  good  were  of  little  benefit  or 
cniharrassment  to  the  possessor ;  men  were  accepted  for  what  they 
actually  were,  and  what  they  could  do  in  taking  their  part  in  the 
camp  or  settlement.    The  severest  economy,  the  direst  poverty,  the 
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most  menial  labour  carried  no  shame  nor  disgrace  with  it ;  indi* 
vidoal  success  brought  neither  envy  nor  jealousy.  What  was  one 
man's  fortune  to-day  might  be  the  luck  of  another  to-morrow. 
Add  to  this  Utopian  simplicity  of  the  people,  the  environment  of 
magnificent  scenery,  a  unique  climate,  and  a  vegetation  that  was 
marvellous  in  its  proportions  and  spontaneity  of  growth ;  let  it  be 
further  considered  that  the  strongest  relief  was  given  to  this 
picture  by  its  setting  among  the  crumbling  ruins  of  early  Spanish 
possession — whose  monuments  still  existed  in  Mission  and  Presidio, 
and  whose  legitimate  Castilian  descendants  still  lived  and  moved 
in  picturesque  and  dignified  contrast  to  their  energetic  invaders — 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  condition  of  romantic  and  dramatic 
possibilities  was  created  unrivalled  in  history. 

But  the  earlier  literature  of  the  Pacific  slope  was,  like  that  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  national  and  characteristic  only  in  its 
humour.  The  local  press  sparkled  with  wit  and  satire,  and,  as  in 
the  East,  developed  its  usual  individual  humourists.  Of  these 
should  be  mentioned  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Galifomian  humour — 
Lieut.  Derby,  a  U.S.  army  engineer  officer,  author  of  a  series  of 
delightful  extravagances  known  as  the  '  Squibob  Papers,'  and  the 
later  and  universally  known  *  Mark  Twain,'  who  contributed  *  The 
Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras '  to  the  columns  of  the  weekly  press. 
*The  San  Francisco  News  Letter,'  whose  whilom  contributor, 
Major  Bierce,  has  since  written  some  of  the  most  graphic  romances 
of  the  Civil  War ;  *  The  Golden  Era,'  in  which  the  present  writer 
published  his  earlier  sketches,  and  '  The  Califomian,'  to  which,  as 
editor,  in  burlesque  imitation  of  the  enterprise  of  his  journalistic 
betters,  he  contributed  *  The  Condemned  Novels,'  were  the  fore- 
most literary  weeklies.  These  were  all  more  or  less  characteristi- 
cally American,  but  it  was  again  remarkable  that  the  more  literary, 
romantic,  and  imaginative  romances  had  no  national  flavour.  The 
better  remembered  serious  work  in  the  pages  of  the  only  literary 
magazine  *  The  Pioneer,'  was  a  romance  of  spiritualism  and  psycho- 
logical study,  and  a  poem  on  the  Chandos  picture  of  Shakespeare  ! 

With  this  singular  experience  before  him,  the  present  writer 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  editorial  control  of  the  *  Overland 
Monthly,'  a  much  more  ambitious  magazine  venture  than  had  yet 
appeared  in  California.  The  best  writers  had  been  invited  to 
contribute  to  its  pages.  But  in  looking  over  his  materials  on 
preparing  the  first  number,  he  was  discouraged  to  find  the  same 
notable  lack  of  characteristic  fiction.    There  were  good  literary 
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articles,  sketches  of  foreign  travel,  and  some  essays  in  description 
of  the  natural  resources  of  California — excellent  from  a  commercial 
and  advertising  view-point.  But  he  &iled  to  discover  anything 
of  that  wild  and  picturesque  life  which  had  impressed  him,  first 
as  a  truant  schoolboy,  and  afterwards  as  a  youthful  schoolmaster 
among  the  mining  population.  In  this  perplexity  he  determined 
to  attempt  to  make  good  the  deficiency  himself.  He  wrote  *  The 
Luck  of  Soaring  Camp.'  However  far  short  it  fell  of  his  ideal 
and  his  purpose,  he  conscientiously  believed  that  he  had  painted 
much  that  '  he  saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was,'  that  his  subject 
and  characters  were  distinctly  Califomian,  as  was  equally  his 
treatment  of  them.  But  an  unexpected  circumstance  here  inter- 
vened. The  publication  of  the  story  was  objected  to  by  both 
printer  and  publisher,  virtually  for  not  being  in  the  conventional 
line  of  subject,  treatment,  and  morals  I  The  introduction  of  the 
atxmdoned  outcast  mother  of  the  foundling  *  Luck,'  and  the  Ian- 
gnage  used  by  the  characters,  received  a  serious  warning  and 
protest.  The  writer  was  obliged  to  use  his  right  as  editor  to  save 
his  unfortunate  contribution  from  oblivion.  When  it  appeared  at 
last,  he  saw  with  consternation  that  the  printer  and  publisher  had 
really  voiced  the  local  opinion ;  that  the  press  of  California  was 
still  strongly  dominated  by  the  old  conservatism  and  conven- 
tionalism of  the  East,  and  that  when  '  The  Luck  of  Soaring  Camp ' 
was  not  denounced  as  '  improper '  and  '  corrupting,'  it  was  coldly 
received  as  being  '  singular '  and  '  strange.'  A  still  more  extraordi- 
nary instance  of  the  '  provincial  note '  was  struck  in  the  criticism 
of  a  religions  paper  that  the  story  was  strongly  *  unfavourable  to 
immigration '  and  decidedly  unprovocative  of  the  '  investment  of 
foreign  capitaL'  However,  its  instantaneous  and  cordial  accept- 
ance as  a  new  departure  by  the  critics  of  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe,  enabled  the  writer  to  follow  it  with  other  stories  of  a  like 
character.  More  than  that,  he  was  gratified  to  find  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  his  contributors  to  shake  off  their  conservative 
trammels,  and  in  an  admirable  and  original  sketch  of  a  wandering 
circQs  attendant  called  'Centrepole  Bill,'  he  was  delighted  to 
recognise  and  welcome  a  convert.  The  term  'imitators/  often 
used  by  the  critics  who,  as  previously  stated,  had  claimed  for  the 
present  writer  the  invention  of  this  kind  of  literature,  could  not 
&irly  apply  to  those  who  had  cut  loose  from  conventional  methods, 
And  sought  to  honestly  describe  the  life  around  them,  and  he  can 
only  claim  to  have  shown  them  that  it  could  be  done.    How  well 
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it  has  since  been  done,  what  charm  of  individual  flavour  and  style 
has  been  brought  to  it  by  such  writers  as  Harris,  Cable,  Page, 
Mark  Twain  in  *  Huckleberry  Finn,'  the  author  of  the  '  Prophet  of 
the  G-reat  Smoky  Mountains,'  and  Miss  Wilkins,  the  average 
reader  need  not  be  told.  It  would  seem  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  secret  of  the  American  short  story  was  the  treatment  of 
characteristic  American  life,  with  absolute  knowledge  of  its 
peculiarities  and  sympathy  with  its  methods ;  with  no  fEistidioas 
ignoring  of  its  habitual  expression,  or  the  inchoate  poetry  that 
may  be  found  even  hidden  in  its  slang ;  with  no  moral  determina- 
tion except  that  which  may  be  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the 
story  itself;  with  no  more  elimination  than  may  be  necessary  for 
the  artistic  conception,  and  never  from  the  fear  of  the  *  fetish'  of 
conventionalism.  Of  such  is  the  American  short  story  of  to-day 
— the  germ  of  American  literature  to  come. 
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COL  ONI  A  L    MEMORIES. 
BY  LADY  BROOME. 

PART  n. 

There  had  never  been  a  bushranger  before  Bill  (I  forget  his 
'  outride '  name)  in  Western  Australia,  and  I  don't  suppose  there 
win  ever  be  another.  If  anyone  may  be  said  to  have  drifted — 
indeed,  almost  to  have  been  forced — by  circumstances  into  a  path 
of  crime  and  peril,  it  was  this  same  unlucky  Bill.  Until  his 
troubles  came  he  was  always  regarded  as  rather  a  fine  specimen  of 
a  colonial  youth.  Tall,  strong,  and  good-looking,  apt  at  all 
manly  sports  and  exercises,  he  was  adored  by  the  extremely 
respectable  family  to  which  he  belonged,  and  who  brought  him  up 
as  well  as  they  could.  For  Master  Bill  must  always  have  been  a 
difficult  youth  to  manage,  and  from  his  tenderest  years  had 
invariably  been  a  law  unto  himself. 

At  school  he  had  formed  a  strong  friendship  with  another  lad 
of  his  own  age,  who  was  exactly  opposite  to  him  in  character, 
tastes,  and  pursuits,  but  nevertheless  they  were  inseparable 
'  mates,'  and  all  Bill's  people  hoped  that  the  influence  of  this  very 
quiet  sedate  youth  would  in  time  tame  Bill's  wild  and  lawless 
nature.  As  the  boys  grew  into  their  teens  it  became  a  question 
of  choosing  a  career,  and  the  quiet  boy  always  said  he  wanted  to 
get  into  the  police.  That  was  his  great  ambition,  and  a  more 
promising  recruit  could  not  be  desired.  It  came  out  afterwards 
that  when  the  lads  discussed  this  subject  the  embryo  policeman 
often  observed :  *  If  you  don't  look  out,  Bill,  and  alter  your  ways, 
ni  be  always  having  to  arrest  you.'  Bill  laughed  this  suggestion 
to  scorn,  not  that  he  had  any  intention  of  amending  his  ways,  but 
he  could  not  believe  that  anyone  who  knew  his  great  physical 
strength  and  utter  recklessness  would  dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  him. 
The  ways  he  was  advised  to  amend  consisted  chiefly  in  worrying 
the  neighbours,  with  whom  he  lived  in  constant  feud  and  Border 
warfiure.  No  old  lady's  cat  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  was  safe 
from  him,  and  he  chased  the  goats  and  harried  the  poultry,  and 
generally  made  himself  a  first-class  nuisance  all  round. 

1—5 
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The  strange  thing  was  that,  in  spite  of  this  strong  instinct  of 
tormenting,  Bill  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  splendid 
^  bushman ' — that  is,  one  familiar  with  all  the  signs  and  common 
objects  of  the  forests.  He  would  have  made  an  ideal  explorer, 
and  could  have  lived  in  the  Bush  in  plenty  and  comfort  under 
conditions  in  which  anyone  else  would  have  starved  or  died  of 
thirst.  It  seemed  odd  to  find  in  the  same  youth  this  passionate 
love  of  Nature  and  familiarity  with  her  every  wild  bird  or  beast, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  cruelty  and  callousness. 

Time  passed  on,  and  one  of  the  boys  at  least  got  his  heart's 
desire  and  was  enrolled  in  the  very  fine  police  force  of  Fremantle. 
Bill  could  not  be  induced  to  settle  to  any  profession,  though  his 
knowledge  of  bush-craft  and  his  superb  powers  of  endurance  would 
have  insured  him  plenty  of  well-paid  employment  as  an  explorer 
or  pioneer  in  the  unknown  parts  which  were  just  beginning  to  be 
opened  up  in  our  day,  for  the  first  faint  whispers  of  the  magic 
word  *  gold '  were  being  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  Government. 

Just  about  this  time  one  of  the  neighbours  imported  a  special 
breed  of  fowls,  which  Bill  forthwith  proceeded  to  torment  in  his 
leisure  moments:  The  owner  of  the  unhappy  poultry  bore  Bill's 
worrying  with  patience  and  good  nature  for  some  little  time,  but 
at  last  assured  him  that  he  would  take  out  a  summons  against 
him  if  he  persisted  in  harrying  his  sitting  hens.  Bill's  answer 
to  this  was  buying  a  revolver  and  announcing  that  he  would 
certainly  shoot  anyone  who  attempted  to  arrest  him.  Of  course, 
no  one  believed  this  threat,  and  in  due  time  the  summons  was 
taken  out,  and  the  task  of  making  the  arrest  devolved  upon  his 
friend  and  school-mate,  who  warned  him  privately  that  he  would 
certainly  do  his  duty  and  that  he  need  not  hope  to  escape.  Bill 
fled  a  few  miles  oflf  and  kept  out  of  the  way  for  a  little  while.  No 
one  wanted  to  be  hard  on  the  youth  for  the  sake  of  his  very  re- 
spectable family,  and  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  was  expressed  for 
them;  also,  everyone  hoped  and  believed  that  this  little  fracas 
would  sober  Master  Bill  down,  and  that  he  might  yet  become  a 
valuable  member  of  the  conmiunity. 

However,  one  Sunday  evening,  just  at  dusk,  Bill  was  hanging 
about  the  poultry  yard  with  evil  intent,  when  he  suddenly  perceived 
his  friend  in  uniform  and  on  duty  the  other  side  of  a  low  hedge. 
The  owner  of  the  fowls  had  asked  for  a  constable  to  watch  his 
place,  and,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it.  Bill's  friend  was  sent.  The 
two  boys  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment  across  the  hedge, 
and  then  the  policeman  said : 
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*  Now,  Bill,  you  had  better  come  along  quietly  with  me ; 
there's  a  warrant  out  against  you,  and  I've  got  to  take  you  to  the 
police  station.' 

•  If  you  come  one  step  nearer,  111  shoot  you  dead/  answered 
Bill. 

'That's  all  nonsense,  you  know,'  the  poor  young  constable 
replied,  and  began  pushing  the  hedge  aside  to  get  through  it. 
Bill  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  the  friend  and  playmate  of  his 
whole  life  dead  on  the  spot.  He  then  rushed  back  to  his  own 
place,  and,  hastily  collecting  some  food  and  cartridges,  was  off  and 
away  into  the  heart  of  the  nearest  '  bush '  or  forest,  the  fringe  of 
which  almost  touched  even  the  principal  towns  in  those  days. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the  state  of  excitement  into 
which  this  crime  threw  the  primitive  little  community.  Murders 
were  comparatively  rare,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  almost 
always  committed  by  old  '  lags,'  men  who  had  begun  as  convicts 
perhaps  thirty-five  or  forty  years  before,  and  had  generally  only  been 
let  out  a  short  time  before  on  a  ticket-of-leave.  But  this  cata- 
strophe was  quite  a  fresh  departure,  and  called  forth  almost  as 
much  sympathy  for  the  relatives  of  the  wretched  Bill  as  for  those 
of  his  victim.  The  native  trackers  set  to  work  at  once  and  picked 
up  Bill's  trail  without  any  difl&culty,  but  the  thing  was  to  catch 
him.  No  Will-o'-the-wisp  could  have  been  more  elusive,  and  he 
led  the  best  trackers  and  the  most  wary  constables  a  regular  dance 
over  hills  and  valleys,  through  dense  bush  and  scrub-covered  sand, 
day  after  day.  News  would  come  of  the  police  being  hot  on  his 
tracks  thirty  miles  off,  and  that  same  night  a  store  in  Fremantle 
would  be  broken  into,  and  two  or  three  of  its  best  gxms,  with 
suitable  cartridges,  would  be  missing.  As  time  went  on  the 
various  larders  in  Perth  were  visited  in  the  same  unexpected 
manner,  and  emptied  of  their  contents.  Bill  never  took  anything 
except  ammunition,  food,  and  tobacco,  but  whenever  the  police 
came  up  with  his  camping  ground — often  to  find  the  fire  still 
smouldering — they  always  found  several  newspapers  of  the  latest 
dates  giving  particulars  of  where  he  was  supposed  to  be. 

In  the  course  of  the  many  weeks — nine  I  think — that  this 
chase  went  on,  the  police  often  got  near  enough  to  be  shot  at. 
One  poor  constable  was  badly  wounded  in  the  throat,  so  that  he 
could  never  speak  above  a  whisper  again,  and  another  was  shot 
dead.  But  Bill  was  never  to  be  seen.  Sometimes  they  came  on 
his  *  billy '  or  pannikin  of  tea,  standing  by  the  fire,  and  another 
time  he  must  just   have   flung  away  his  pipe  lest  its  smell 
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should  betray  him.  One  is  lost  in  amazement  at  his  powers  of 
endurance,  for  he  could  have  had  no  actual  sleep  all  that  weary 
while.  The  general  plan  of  campaign  was  to  keep  him  always 
moving,  so  as  to  tire  him  out.  What  strength  must  he  have 
possessed  to  do  without  sleep  all  that  time,  and  to  cover  such 
fabulous  distances  day  after  day.  The  police  themselves,  or 
rather  their  horses,  and  even  the  trackers,  got  quite  knocked  up, 
in  spite  of  a  regularly  organised  system  of  relief ;  so  what  must 
it  have  been  for  the  hunted  boy,  who  could  never  have  had  any 
rest  at  all  ? 

It  was  the  year  of  the  first  Jubilee,  and  numerous  loyal  fes- 
tivities were  taking  place  during  all  the  time  of  Bill's  chase.  Of 
course  June  is  the  Antipodean  midwinter,  and  cold  and  wet  had 
to  be  reckoned  with,  as  well  as  very  bad  going  for  both  horse  and 
man,  and  great  fetigue  for  the  pursuers.  Bill  apparently  thought 
the  Jubilee  ought  in  some  way  to  do  him  good,  and  he  used  to 
stick  notices  up  on  trees  with  his  terms  fully  set  forth.  One 
proposition  was  that  he  should  be  let  off  entirely  because  of  the 
Jubilee.  Another  notice  stated  that  he  would  give  himself  np 
to  me,  if  he  was  guaranteed  a  free  pardon.  The  grim  silence 
with  which  all  these  tempting  offers  were  received  must  have 
exasperated  the  young  ruffian,  for  after  a  time  these  bulletins 
breathed  nothing  but  melodramatic  threats  of  vengeance,  especi- 
ally against  the  Governor,  and  he  began  to  attempt  to  carry 
them  out  in  many  ways.  But  the  wickedest  idea  to  my  mind 
was  the  plan  he  evidently  formed  of  wrecking  the  special  trains 
which  were  to  convey  almost  all  the  Perth  people  down  to 
Fremantle,  some  thirteen  miles  away,  in  the  middle  of  the  Jubilee 
week.  The  citizens  of  the  Port  were  determined  to  show  them- 
selves every  bit  as  loyal  and  exultant  as  we  were  in  Perth,  and 
had  bidden  the  Governor  and  the  officials,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  little  society,  to  a  fine  ball  at  their  grand  new  Town  Hall. 
The  railway  authorities  and  the  police  were  quite  alive  to  the 
risks  we  should  all  run ;  every  precaution  was  taken,  and  especially 
not  a  whisper  was  allowed  to  creep  out  as  to  Mr.  BQl's  murderous 
intentions.  A  pilot  engine  went  first  the  night  of  the  ball,  and 
the  best  native  trackers  were  '  laid  on '  the  line.  Next  morning's 
daylight  showed  how  much  all  this  vigilance  and  care  had  been 
needed,  for  in  numerous  places  Bill's  footsteps  could  be  tracked 
down  to  the  rails,  and  large  branches  of  trees,  rocks,  and  other 
handy  impediments  lay  within  a  foot  of  the  line,  and  he  must 
have  been  hunted  off  when  quite  close  many  times  during  that 
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cold  wet  night.  I  believe  I  was  the  only  woman  in  the  long 
special  train  who  knew  of  Mr.  Bill's  intentions,  and  I  confess  I 
fonnd  it  somewhat  difficult  to  conceal  a  tendency  to  preoccupation 
and  to  start  at  slight  sounds.  However,  it  would  have  quite 
spoiled  the  Fremantle  ball  if  the  least  breath  of  the  risk  to  the 
guestfi  from  Perth  had  got  abroad,  so  all  the  men  bore  themselves 
as  Englishmen  do — quietly  and  serenely — and  I  had  to  hide  my 
nervousness  for  veiy  shame's  sake.  Especially  when  we  were 
coming  back,  quite  late,  and  I  saw  how  tired  and  sleepy  every  one 
was,  the  thought  would  cross  my  mind  of  wonder  if  the  poor 
watchers  on  the  outside  were  as  tired  as  we  were,  and  so,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  much  on  the  alert.  My  private  fears  proved  ground- 
less, happily,  but  I  can  never  forget  the  relief  of  finding  myself 
(and  my  far  dearer  self)  safe  in  our  beautiful  home  again  that 
night.  I  had  felt  so  wretched  at  the  ball  when  I  looked  at  my 
numerous  pet  girl  friends  dancing  blithely  away,  and  thought  of 
the  dangers  which  might  easily  beset  their  homeward  road. 

By  this  time  everyone,  especially  those  whose  larders  had 
been  raided,  took  the  keenest  interest  in  Master  Bill's  capture, 
and  the  local  papers  were  full  of  his  hairbreadth  escapes.  I  re- 
member a  paragraph  which  interested  me  very  much  stated 
that  once,  when,  *from  information  received,'  the  police  had 
drawn  quite  a  cordon  round  his  lair  and  were  creeping  stealthily 
towards  it,  a  bird  suddenly  uttered  a  piercing  shrill  note;  and  one 
of  the  trackers,  learned  in  bush-lore,  remarked  that  their  chance 
of  catching  him  then  was  gone,  for  that  bird  would  have  warned 
him,  as  it  never  uttered  its  cry  except  when  it  saw  a  stranger 
suddenly.  I  may  mention  here  that  I  never  rested  until  I  heard 
that  bird's  note  myself,  and  I  spent  the  next  summer  in  organ- 
ising bush  picnics,  and  then  wandering  away  as  far  as  I  dared  in 
order  to  alarm  the  bird  by  a  sudden  appearance.  At  last  one 
day,  when  I  had  very  nearly  succeeded  in  losing  myself  in  the  bush, 
a  sudden  shrill  note  terrified  me  out  of  my  life.  If  the  bird  was 
frightened  so  was  I,  for  it  was  a  most  piercing  cry. 

At  last  the  end  came;  at  earliest  dawn  one  morning  Bill, 
resting  on  a  log  in  the  bush  without  even  a  fire  to  betray  him, 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  sound  of  a  command  to  '  put  up  his  hands/ 
and  saw  half  a  dozen  carbines  levelled  straight  at  him  a  few  yards 
off.  He  showed  fight  to  the  last,  and  managed  before  holding  up 
his  hands  to  fire  a  shot  at  the  approaching  constables,  wounding 
one  of  them  in  the  leg.  The  men  rushed  in,  however,  and  he 
was  soon  overcome  and  handcuffed  and  brought  into  Perth.     But 
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the  most  curious  part  of  the  story  lies  in  the  universal  sympathy 
and,  indeed,  admiration  immediately  shown  by  the  whole  of 
our  very  peaceable  and  orderly  little  community  for  this  youth. 
Of  course,  the  officials  did  not  share  this  strange  sentimentality, 
for  they  regarded  Master  Bill  and  his  exploits  from  a  very  different 
point  of  view,  and  I  used  really  to  feel  quite  angry,  especially 
with  my  femde  friends,  who  often  asked  me  if  I  was  not  *  very 
sorry '  for  the  culprit  ?  My  sympathies,  I  confessed,  were  more 
with  the  families  of  his  victims,  especially  the  poor  policeman 
with  his  mangled  throat,  whom  I  had  often  seen  in  my  weekly 
visits  to  the  hospital.  When  I  expressed  surprise  at  the  interest 
all  the  girls  in  the  place  took  in  the  young  ruffian,  the  answer 
always  was :  *  Oh,  but  he  is  so  brave.'  It  appeared  to  me  the 
bravery  lay  with  his  captors ! 

He  was  duly  tried,  but  the  jury  did  not  convict  him  of  pre- 
meditated murder,  and  in  &ce  of  the  verdict  he  could  only  be 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  some  years.  Master  Bill's  captivity 
did  not  last  very  long  on  that  occasion,  for  he  watched  his 
opportunity,  sprang  upon  the  warder  one  day,  knocking  him 
senseless,  scrambled  over  the  wall  of  the  exercise  ground,  near 
which  chanced  to  be  a  pile  of  stones  for  breaking,  and  so  got 
away.  Then  the  Pendulum  of  Public  Opinion — that  strange  and 
unreliable  factor  in  human  affairs — swung  to  the  other  end,  and 
a  violent  outcry  arose,  and  Bill's  immediate  death  was  the  least 
of  its  demands.  He  was  caught  without  much  difficulty  that 
time,  however,  and  it  was  strange  to  find  no  one  taking  the  least 
interest  in  his  second  trial,  which  resulted  in  a  lengthy  and 
rigorous  imprisonment.  Poor  wretch!  I  believe  even  I  ended 
by  being  ^  sorry '  for  him  and  his  wasted  life,  with  all  its  splendid 
possibilities. 

Another  tragedy  was  enacted  in  the  North-west  not  long  after 
Bill's  adventures  had  ended ;  and  yet,  terrible  as  this  incident  was, 
one  could  hardly  help  an  ill-regulated  smile. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  realise  that  Western  Australia 
holds  a  million  square  miles  within  its  borders.  True,  most  of  it 
is,  as  Anthony  Trollope  said,  only  fit  to  run  through  an  hour-glass, 
being  of  the  sandiest  sort  of  •sand.  But  then,  again,  all  that  that 
sand  requires  to  make  it  'blossom  like  a  rose'  is  water.  Given 
an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and  all  those  miles  of  desert  will 
grow  anything.  You  have  only  got  to  see  the  sand-plains,  as 
they  are  called,  before  the  winter  rains  and  after  them.  These 
sand-plains  are  just  a  sort  of  tongue  or  strip  of  the  great  Sahara 
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in  the  middle  of  the  Island  Continent  which  runs  down-^some 
seventy  miles  wide — towards  the  sea  shore  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Perth. 

The  rumours  of  gold  which  had  begun  to  fill  the  air  during 
our  day,  necessitated  first  telegraph  stations,  and  then  the  esta- 
blishment of  outlying  posts  of  civilisation — the  nucleus  of  what 
are  already  turned  or  turning  into  flourishing  towns.  I  have 
always  declared  that  when  there  were  three  white  men  in  any  of 
these  distant  spots,  the  first  thing  they  started  was  a  race-meeting, 
with  a  Governor's  Cup  or  Purse  (value  about  5i.),  and  th^n  next 
wonld  come  a  Eifle  Association,  with  a  Literary  Institute  to  follow, 
to  all  of  which  H.E.  would  be  invited  to  subscribe.  However, 
the  outlying  settlement  I  speak  of  had  not  attained  to  these 
luiories,  for  it  consisted  of  only  one  white  man.  He  combined 
the  offices  of  Warden  and  Magistrate  and  Doctor,  and  several 
other  duties  as  well ;  but  he  must  have  led  a  truly  Eobinson 
Crusoe  sort  of  life,  poor  man.  I  should  mention  that  these 
settlements  had  always  to  be  close  to  the  sea-shore  in  order  to 
keep  in  touch,  by  means  of  the  little  coasting  steamers,  with  a 
base  of  supply.  This  gentleman — for  he  was  a  man  of  unble- 
mished character  as  well  as  of  education  and  refinement — had  not 
a  creature  to  speak  to  beyond  a  few  half-tamed  natives,  except 
when  the  steamer  touched — once  a  month,  I  believe — at  his 
little  port.  He  was  a  splendid  shot  and  a  keen  sportsman,  but 
there  was  not  much  scope  for  his  *  gunning '  talents,  and  sea-gull 
shooting  formed  one  of  his  few  amusements. 

One  fine  evening  he  was  lazily  floating  in  a  light  canoe 
about  the  bay,  with  a  native  to  paddle,  whilst  he  looked  out  for 
a  difficult  shot,  when  the  man  suddenly  pointed  to  an  object  on 
a  rock  some  fifty  yards  firom  the  shore  which  he  announced  was  a 
*  big-fellow'  gull.  It  did  look  rather  large  for  a  gull,  but  the 
sportsman  thought  it  might  be  some  other  sort  of  strange  sea- 
bird,  and,  after  carefully  adjusting  the  sight  of  the  rifle  and 
taking  most  accurate  aim,  he  fired.  To  his  horror  the  crouching 
object  gave  a  sort  of  upward  leap  and  then   fell  flat.     Poor 

Mr. seized  the  oar  and  paddled  with  all  speed  to  the  spot, 

to  find  a  white  man  lying  dead  with  his  bullet  through  his  heart ! 

One  can  hardly  realise  the  dismay  of  the  involuntary  murderer, 
for  anything  so  unexpected  as  the  presence  of  any  human  being 
in  that  lonely  spot  with  darkness  coming  on,  and  a  difficult  path, 
fix)m  rock  to  rock,  to  be  retraced  to  the  shore,  cannot  be  imagined. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  the  body  into  the  boat  and 
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return  home.  The  most  carefiQ  inquiries  carried  on  for  months 
fetiled  to  elicit  the  slightest  information  as  to  that  lonely  victim's 
identity;  He  had  not  a  mark  of  any  sort  on  his  clothing,  nor  a 
scrap  of  paper  about  him,  which  conld  throw  the  least  light  on 
his  name  or  history.  No  one  knew  that  another  white  man  was 
in  the  district  at  eJl.  If  he  had  dropped  from  the  sky  on  to  that 
rock  he  conld  not  have  been  more  untraceable.  It  was  all  tragic 
enough,  but  what  made  me  smile  in  the  midst  of  my  horror  at 
the  details  of  the  story — of  which  I  first  saw  the  outline  in  a 

local  newspaper — ^was  to  hear  that  Mr, had  sat  as  coroner  on 

the  body,  also  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  jury,  then  became  police 
magistrate,  and  finally  brought  himself  down  to  Perth  as  the 
author  of  the  *  misadventure/  Of  course,  there  was  no  question 
of  a  trial,  for  it  was  the  purest  and  most  unlucky  accident, 
regretted  by  Mr. more  than  by  any  one  else.  No  advertise- 
ments or  amount  of  publicity  given  to  the  story  ever  threw  the 
least  light  on  the  poor  man's  name  or.  antecedents.  Of  course 
here  and  there  letters  came  from  individuals  who  thought  they 
saw  their  way  to  exploiter  the  Government  and  extract  some  sort 
of  money  compensation  for  the  death  of  their  hastily  adopted 
relative,  but  as  their  story  invariably  broke  down  at  the  very 
outset — in  which  case  they  generally  lowered  their  demands  by 
next  post  from  l,000i.  to  lOs. — no  ray  of  light  was  ever  thrown 
on  the  mystery  of  how  that  white  man  came  to  be  sitting  quietly 
on  those  rocks  at  Exmset  that  evening. 

I  fear  these  two  stories  have  been  rather  of  what  an  Irish 
servant  of  mine  once  called  ^  a  blood-curling '  nature,  so  I  must 
end  with  a  less  tragic  note. 

During  one  of  the  many  war  scares  in  which  we  have  indulged 
any  time  these  twenty  years,  a  couple  of  her  Majesty's  gunboats 
were  watching  the  Australian  coast,  or  rather  watching  any 
suspicious  craft  in  those  waters.  As  is  often  the  case  along  that 
coast,  they  had  met  with  dreadful  weather,  and  had  been  buffeted 
about  and  their  progress  greatly  delayed,  so  by  the  date  the 
harbour  I  speak  of  was  reached  ample  time  had  elapsed  for  war 
to  be  declared,  and  it  had  seemed  imminent  enough  a  week  before, 
when  the  ships  had  left  their  last  port  of  call.  Now  this  harbour 
held  a  sort  of  inner  harbour  which  would  have  been  very  con- 
venient to  an  enemy  for  coaling,  and  where  in  fact  large  stores  of 
coal  were  kept  on  board  hulks.  So  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that 
if  war  had  broken  out  during  those  few  blank  days,  the  enemy 
might  have  made  a  pounce  for  the  coal,  more  especially  as  in 
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those  days  the  harbour  was  absolutely  undefended.  Now,  I  am 
told,  it  bristles  with  big  guns ! 

It  was  late  of  a  full-moon  night  when  these  vessels  crept 
quietly  into  the  outer  harbour.  All  looked  peaceful  enough,  and 
the  light  from  the  lighthouse  shone  out  as  usual.  It  did  not 
take  long  to  decide  that  a  small  armed  party  had  better  pay  a 
surprise  visit  to  that  lighthouse  and  learn  what  had  taken  place 
during  the  last  week  or  so  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  young 
officer  who  told  me  the  story  described  most  amusingly  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  avoid  any  noise,  and  to  surround  the  lighthouse 
whilst  he  and  some  others  went  in  to  see  what  was  to  be  found 
inside.  Only  one  solitary  man  met  them,  however,  who  stood  up 
and  saluted  stolidly,  but  offered  no  shadow  of  resistance,  and  all 
seemed  en  rhgle.  The  next  thing,  naturally,  was  to  question  this 
lighthouse  keeper,  but  to  every  demand  he  only  shook  his  head. 
The  stock  of  foreign  languages  which  had  accompanied  that 
expedition  was  but  small,  however,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  was 
the  only  answer  to  the  same  questions  repeated  in  French  and 
German.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  take  the  silent  man  back 
to  the  gunboat  (leaving  a  couple  of  men  in  charge  of  the  light), 
and  see  whether,  as  my  informant  said,  they  could  *  raise  any 
other  lingo '  on  board.  But  by  the  time  the  ship  was  reached 
the  doctor  and  not  the  schoolmaster  was  required,  for  the  poor 
loan  was  found  to  be  in  an  epileptic  fit.  Daylight  brought  a 
little  shore-boat  alongside  with  his  wife  in  it,  who  gave  them  all 
a  very  disagreeable  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the  lighthouse  keeper 
was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  could  not  imagine  what  crime  he  had 
committed  to  be  taken  prisoner  in  that  summary  fashion.  He 
knew  nothing  of  wars  or  rumours  of  wars,  but  tended  his  lamps 
carefdlly,  and  his  wife  had  been  allowed,  under  the  circumstances, 
to  share  his  solitude.  She  had  only  left  him  for  a  few  hours,  and 
when  she  returned  at  earliest  dawn,  and  found  her  husband  gone 
Mid  a  couple  of  sailors  in  charge  of  the  lighthouse,  it  did  not  take 
her  long  to  rush  down  the  hill,  get  into  her  boat,  and  so  on  board 

H.M.S. .     I  believe  she  expected  to  find  her  spouse  loaded 

with  irons,  and  on  the  eve  of  execution,  instead  of  being  com- 
fortably asleep  in  a  bunk,  with  a  good  breakfast  awaiting  him. 

When  the  story  was  finished  I  remarked  to  the  teller :  *  Quite 
an  illustration  of  Talleyrand's  "  Surtout,  point  de  z61e,"  isn't  it  ?  ' 
And  the  young  officer  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  much  as  to  say 
that  it  was  indeed  a  wicked  world.  I  fancy  that  *  wiggings '  had 
followed. 
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THE  DECAY  OF  SENSIBILITY. 

Many  excellent  persons  have  expressed  a  hope  that  in  Paradise  it 
may  be  their  promotion  to  consort  with  those  of  the  illustrious 
dead  whose  work  or  whose  exanfples  they  have  admired  on  earth. 
There  are  two  sides  to  this  pious  aspiration,  and  it  is  a  little 
sad  to  think  of  Shakespeare  and  Dante  mobbed  in  the  Elysian 
Fields  by  a  host  of  mediocrities.  Imagine  Johnson  pursued  by  the 
shade  of  Miss  Pinkerton,  who  kept  a  famous  academy  in  The  Mall 
at  Chiswick ;  conceive  of  Heine's  motley  and  incongruous  follow- 
ing. However,  this  is  off  the  point ;  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I 
never  want  to  meet  Miss  Austen  in  Paradise.  She  must  have 
been  a  most  unlovable  woman,  and  I  cannot  forgive  her  h^r 
ideals,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  her  dislikes.  Her  admirable 
people  are  frankly  detestable — a  parcel  of  prigs;  her  prudent 
Elinors,  her  sententious  Edmunds  and  Edwards,  I  cannot  away 
with.  Some  touch  of  humanity  shows  itself  in  a  weakness  for  the 
naval  profession;  Captain  Wentworth  is  quite  tolerable,  and 
Admiral  Croft  really  to  be  liked.  As  for  her  women,  there  is 
even  less  to  be  said  for  them.  Fanny,  in  '  Mansfield  Park,'  is  a 
sort  of  human  sea  anemone ;  Anne  Elliot  a  poor  creature,  who  is 
none  the  better  because  she  is  aware  of  the  fact ;  Emma,  the 
unreformed,  undisciplined  Emma,  is  a  nice,  cheerful,  pretty  girl, 
but  after  she  subsided  into  being  Mrs.  Knightly  I  fear  she  fell 
away  sadly  into  conformity  with  the  discreet  and  dull  ideals  of 
her  creator.  The  truth  about  Miss  Austen  is  that  she  lived  in  a 
mortally  stupid,  confined,  narrow-minded  society,  and  disliked 
her  surroundings  without  feeling  any  desire  to  rise  out  of  them. 
Her  genius,  which  no  one  can  question,  was  devoted  to  giving  a 
representation  of  that  society,  which  it  would  be  a  shame  to 
csdl  photographic,  for  it  is  as  living  and  as  merciless  as  one  of 
Mr.  Sargent's  best  portraits.  She  has  done  for  the  early  years  of 
this  century  what  Trollope  did  for  the  fifties  and  sixties,  but  with 
even  greater  fidelity  in  her  cramped  sphere.  Trollope  relied  to  a 
certain  extent  upon  imagination;  Miss  Austen  only  wrote  of 
what  she  absolutely  knew,  and  to  read  her  is  the  best  way  to 
measure  precisely  the  distance  which  we  have  travelled  since  she 
wrote, 
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The  change  is  so  far-reaching  and  so  finely  graduated  that  it 
is  a  little  difficult  to  define,  for  the  people  of  whom  Miss  Austen 
wrote  still  exist,  and  exist  very  much  as  she  knew  them.  It  is  not 
in  their  class  that  the  daughters  have  latchkeys,  or,  if  they  come 
from  that  class,  they  depart  from  their  surroundings  and  settle 
away  from  home,  in  London  or  elsewhere.  Eeally  there  is  nothing 
which  marks  the  alteration  in  manners  so  well  as  the  vocabulary. 
A  number  of  terms  then  daily  current  are  now  superannuated. 

*  Gentility '  has  disappeared,  *  elegance '  is  fast  following  it,  and 

*  delicate '  is  a  word  that  we  scarcely  ever  apply  now  to  persons  or 
conduct.  People  are  not  genteel  or  elegant  any  longer;  the 
qualities  have  vanished  as  well  as  the  names ;  they  are  '  smart ' 
instead ;  as  for  '  delicate,'  I  hardly  know  a  modem  equivalent. 
The  antitheses  to  all  these  things  still  flourish  on  our  lips  and  in 
our  lives ;  'vulgarity'  is  not  a  word  that  is  in  any  way  out  of  date, 
and  'indelicacy'  is  still  mentioned  among  us,  though  chiefly 
by  old-fashioned  people.  It  would  be  an  interesting  task  for  a 
student  of  the  subject  to  point  out  exactly  how  the  vulgarity  of 
Miss  Austen's  day  diflfered  from  the  vulgarity  of  this ;  how  the 
snobbish  cult  of  position  has  been  replaced  by  the  snobbish  cult 
of  money ;  how  the  desire  for  '  respectability  *  (which  meant  a 
country  house  and  everything  handsome  about  one)  has  been 
replaced  by  the  desire  for  notoriety,  which  means  a  large  income 
and  entertainments  that  the  papers  write  about.  But  my  object 
is  merely  to  point  out  the  total  disappearance  of  one  quality,  so 
well  marked  in  Miss  Austen's  day  that  it  gave  a  title  to  one  of 
her  novels,  yet  now,  in  so  fisur  as  concerns  its  outward  manifestations^ 
nearly  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  I  mean,  of  course,  what  was  called 
sensibility,  the  attribute  which  used  to  display  itself  by  rapturous 
joy,  by  copious  tears,  by  hysterics,  and  principally  by  fainting  fits, 
upon  the  most  inadequate  occasions.  The  change  is  so  marked 
that  one  inclines  to  ask  oneself  whether  the  physical  constitution  of 
woman  be  not  altered  within  the  last  half-century.  The  modem 
young  woman  does  not  swoon  promiscuously.  If  she  faUs  oflF  her 
bicycle  she  may  get  concussion  of  the  brain  just  like  her  brother  on 
the  football  field ;  if  she  gets  an  unusually  severe  blow  on  the  nose 
with  a  hockey  stick  she  may  faint,  as  she  might  under  a  surgical 
operation ;  but  she  does  not  faint  from  sheer  emotion.  If  either 
of  the  accidents  to  which  I  have  referred  were  to  happen,  the 
sufferer's  companions  would  pick  her  up  and  staunch  the  bleeding 
nose  with  due  promptitude,  whereas  in  Miss  Austen's  day  they 
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would  have  swooned — it  was  expected  of  them.  A  classical 
instance  occurs  to  me  which  wiU  be  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
'Persuasion.'  It  was  not,  however,  familiar  to  a  respectable 
divine,  Fellow  of  his  college,  who  happened  to  be  staying  one 
summer  for  a  day  or  two  at  Lyme  Begis,  and  hence  arose  a  funny 
confusion.  He  received  at  his  hotel  a  telegram,  signed  with  a 
name  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  for  it  was  that  of  the  principal 
personage  in  his  university,  a  scholar  of  European  reputation  and 
the  greatest  novel  reader  in  Europe.  But  the  message  perplexed 
him  vastly,  for  it  contained  simply  these  words :  *Wh(U  height  did 
Louisa  Muagrove  jumpV  In  his  bewilderment  he  paid  to  have 
the  message  repeated,  but  precisely  the  same  wording  came  back. 
Finally  he  concluded  that  by  some  odd  conjuncture  he  was 
receiving  a  telegram  addressed  to  a  sporting  character  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  and  that  the  inquiry  related  to  the  performance 
of  some  famous  steeplechaser.  It  was  only  when  he  met  the 
eminent  scholar  that  he  heard  for  the  first  time  how  Louisa 
Musgrove  had  accompanied  Admiral  Croft's  party  to  Lyme  Begis ; 
how  they  had  gone  to  walk  upon  the  Cobb,  and  how,  because  of 
the  wind,  they  determined  to  go  down  the  steps  ifrom  the  upper 
terrace  to  the  lower ;  how  the  rest  of  the  ladies  '  were  contented 
to  pass  quietly  and  carefrdly  down  the  steep  flight,  excepting 
Louisa ;  she  must  be  jumped  down  them  by  Captain  Wentworth,' 
as  was  the  custom  in  their  walks  when  the  party  came  to  a  stile. 
The  sensation  was  so  delightful  to  her  that,  being  safely  down, 
she  instantly  ran  up  the  steps  to  be  jumped  down  again.  ^  He 
advised  her  against  it,  thought  the  jar  too  great ;  but  no,  he 
reasoned  and  talked  in  vain.  She  smiled  and  said,  '*  I  am  deter- 
mined I  wiU."  He  put  out  his  hands.  She  was  too  precipitate 
by  half  a  second ;  she  fell  on  the  pavement  on  the  Lower  Cobb 
and  was  taken  up  lifeless.'  It  had  occurred  to  the  eminent 
scholar,  in  considering  this  incident  (the  most  sensational  in  any 
of  Miss  Austen's  novels),  that  the  modem  young  lady,  if  she  had 
jumped,  would  certainly  have  alighted  on  her  feet,  and  would 
probably  not  have  been  seriously  injured ;  consequently,  what  he 
wanted  was  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  height  of  the  Upper 
Cobb  (it  is,  I  believe,  about  four  and  a  half  feet).  In  his  enthu- 
siasm for  the  writings  of  Miss  Austen  he  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  that  the  receiver  of  his  telegram  might  never  have 
read  '  Persuasion,'  and  be  reduced  to  set  down  Louisa  Musgrove 
as  a  blood  mare.    However,  the  interesting  fact  remains  that  the 
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young  lady  of  Miss  Austen's  period,  having  jumped  down  four 
and  a  half  feet,  naturally  alighted  on  her  head,  and  also  that,  of 
the  party  looking  on,  her  married  sister  screamed,  '  catching  hold 
of  her  husband  and  contributing  with  his  own  terror  to  make  him 
immovable ; '  while  the  unmarried  one,  Henrietta,  *  sinking  under 
the  conviction '  of  Louisa's  death,  '  lost  her  senses  too,  and  would 
have  &llen  on  the  steps  but  for  Captain  Benwick,'  who  performed 
the  duty  continually  incumbent  upon  man  in  those  days,  and 
supported  her  fainting  form.  Otherwise  she  also  would  probably 
have  had  concussion. 

The  quality  which  all  these  people  displayed  on  this  occasion  was 
sensibility,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  race  is  weU  rid  of 
it  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with  Mr,  Charles  Musgrove 
when  we  read  on  the  next  page  how  he  '  hung  over  Louisa  with 
sobs  of  grief,  and  could  only  turn  his  eyes  from  one  sister  to  see  the 
other  in  a  state  as  insensible  or  to  witness  the  hysterical  agitations 
of  his  wife  calling  on  him  for  help  which  he  could  not  give.' 
Anne  Elliot,  who  was  present  at  the  scene,  did  not  swoon ;  but 
Miss  Austto,  to  do  her  justice,  did  not  admire  sensibility,  and 
she  continually  sets  it  down  to  the  credit  of  her  heroines  that  they 
did  not  behave  as  they  would  naturally  have  been  expected  to  do. 
Thus  when  Elinor  Dash  wood  heard  from  Lucy  Steele  that  Edward 
Ferrars,  for  whom  she  herself  had  a  kind  of  tepid  affection,  was 
engaged  to  Lucy,  it  is  recorded  that  *  though  her  complexion 
varied,  she  stood  firm  in  incredulity  and  felt  in  no  danger  of  an 
hysterical  fit  or  a  swoon.'  It  was  the  more  to  her  credit,  because 
she  lived  in  a  swooning  society.  When  her  sister  Marianne  came 
to  London  in  the  train  of  Mrs.  Jennings  and  went  to  a  party 
where  she  met  the  faithless  Willoughby,  it  was  natural  enough 
that  she  should  be  greatly  upset  by  his  most  unmannerly  be* 
haviour.  Miss  Austen  describes  what  were  in  that  day  the  usual 
symptoms  of  such  a  moral  shock.  '  Looking  dreadfully  white  and  un- 
able to  stand,  she  sunk  into  her  chair ;  and  Elinor,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  her  faint,  tried  to  screen  her  from  the  observation 
of  others  while  reviving  her  with  lavender  water.' 

The  modem  young  lady  is  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  in  all 
probability  would  have  gone  and  flirted  ostentatiously  with  some 
other  man ;  but  still  not  every  young  lady,  even  modem,  is  so 
resolute.  What  is  clear  is  that  now-a-days  her  elder  sister  would 
not  have  been  so  well  ftimished  with  the  appliances  for  averting  a 
catastrophe.    In  those  days  every  woman  seems  to  have  carried  in 
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her  pocket  (and  in  a  pocket  which,  unlike  her  modem  counterparty 
she  was  able  to  reach— in  a  practicable  pocket)  numerous  cordials 
and  restoratives  for  the  use  of  herself  and  her  friends  in  the 
emergencies  which  were  constantly  recurring.  People  fainted 
for  every  conceivable  reason.  When  the  elder  Miss  Steele  in- 
cautiously announced  Lucy's  engagement  to  Mrs.  John  Dashwood, 
Edward's  sister — who,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  purposed  to  marry 
Edward  to  a  lady  with  thirty  thousand  pounds — Mrs.  Dashwood 
*  fell  into  violent  hysterics  immediately,'  with  such  screams  as 
reached  the  ears  of  her  husband  where  he  was  sitting  in  his  own 
dressing-room  downstairs.  Contrary  to  what  one  might  have  ex- 
I)ected,  *up  he  flew  directly' — though  he  must  have  been  well 
used,  one  would  say,  to  Mrs.  Dashwood's  screams,  and  surely 
might  have  learnt  to  avoid  the  scene.  Being  recovered,  no  doubt 
by  the  exhibition  of  lavender  water  or  some  similar  preparation, 
Mrs.  Dashwood  flew  upon  Miss  Lucy  Steele,  who  had  rashly  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  scolded  her  till  the  unfortunate  young  woman 
was  forced  to  the  superlative  degree  of  sensibility  and  fainted.  A 
Mrs.  John  Dashwood  at  the  present  day  having  to  do  with  a  Miss 
Lucy  Steele,  would  simply  decline  to  believe  in  the  fainting  fit, 
and,  unless  consideration  for  the  drawing-room  furniture  checked 
her,  would  restore  the  suflFerer  to  life  by  throwing  cold  water 
over  her  dress.  Whether  Lucy's  swoon  was. genuine  or  not  Miss 
Austen  does  not  avouch ;  it  is  merely  reported  by  Mrs.  Jennings, 
but  it  is  reported  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  with  the 
consequence  that  'poor  Lucy  was  in  such  condition  she  could 
hardly  walk.'  The  statement  indeed  rests  upon  medical  authority, 
for  Lucy's  fainting  fit  left  Mrs.  Dashwood  with  no  resource  but  to 
fall  into  hysterics  a  second  time,  whereupon  Mr.  Dashwood  sent 
for  the  doctor,  and  it  was  from  his  report  that  Mrs.  Jennings 
derived  her  information. 

Decidedly  we  have  changed  all  that.  A  virago  can  scold  and 
a  minx  can  endure  to  be  scolded  now-a-days  without  either  hysterics 
or  a  fainting  fit  resulting.  Tears  still  flow  freely,  but  women  as 
a  rule  are  not  proud  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  a  young  lady,  I 
believe,  will  generally  apologise  for  *  making  such  a  fool  of  herself.* 
It  is  no  longer  considered  to  be  an  attraction,  or  even  an  amiable 
weakness,  to  be  so  feminine  as  all  that ;  and  no  modem  novelist, 
man  or  woman,  would  produce  for  admiration  a  heroine  like  Fanny 
in  '  Mansfield  Park.'  Fanny  is  morally  limp  and  physically  a  wet 
rag  or  sponge ;  tears  exude  from  her  whenever  she  is  touch^.  She 
weeps  when  she  mentions  her  brother  who  is  at  sea ;  and  she 
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weeps  profasely  when  he  returns  to  her.  When  I  was  reading 
about  her  I  thought  of  a  young  lady  whom  I  questioned  last  spring 
about  her  brother,  then  in  Cairo.  He  was  all  right,  she  said,  but 
they  were  all  anxious  to  hear  that  his  regiment  had  been 
sent  to  the  front.  Six  months  later  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
troop  in  the  charge  of  the  21st  Lancers  and  came  through,  as  it 
happened,  without  a  scratch.  I  am  sure  that  this  sister  was  over- 
joyed, but  I  doubt  if  she  shed  tears  of  emotion,  and  I  am  certain 
that  she  never  thought  of  swooning  when  she  opened  the  news- 
paper. Miss  Austen,  or  at  least  Miss  Austen's  heroines,  would 
have  thought  her  heartless ;  Emma  would  have  wept,  and  Anne 
Elliot  would  assuredly  have  fiftinted  at  such  intelligence,  though 
they  were  very  reasonable  people  for  their  age — Emma,  indeed,  was 
as  destitute  of  any  touch  of  passion  as  the  author  of  her  being. 
But  Fanny  remains  the  extreme  case,  and  it  is  plain  that  eo 
eminently  sensible  a  person  as  Miss  Austen  thought  it  very  nice 
of  Fanny  to  cry  so  much ;  she  has  more  tenderness  for  Fanny 
than  for  any  of  her  other  brain-children.  When  Miss  Crawford,  the 
rival  in  Edmund's  affections,  was  going  away  from  Mansfield,  she 
embraced  Fanny  affectionately,  saying  that  it  is  *  the  last  time  of 
seeing  you  for  I  do  not  know  how  long.'  Fanny  was  affected. 
'  She  had  not  foreseen  anything  of  this  and  her  feelings  could 
seldom  withstand  the  melancholy  influence  of  the  word  "  last." ' 
So  she  wept  upon  Miss  Crawford's  neck,  although  she  had  no 
apparent  reason  to  love  that  lady,  and  might  with  more  excuse 
have  melted  into  tears  over  the  last  gooseberry  of  summer  or  the 
last  stitch  in  a  piece  of  knitting. 

Of  course  one  believes  perfectly  in  Fanny,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  she  is  real,  like  all  Miss  Austen's  people,  and,  like  all  the 
people  whom  Miss  Austen  approves  of,  she  is  sincere.  I  only 
wish  to  point  out  the  change  in  our  point  of  view.  We  have 
no  longer  any  great  tolerance  for  the  sea  anemone  type  of  young 
Ironuua,  who  is  incapable  of  making  a  movement  to  help  herself, 
but  remains  continually  with  feelers  spread  out  anxious  to  clasp 
whatever  comes  near — Miss  Crawford  or  another — simply  becaure 
it  happens  to  come  near,  and  at  the  slightest  shock  shuts  up  into 
a  pink,  formless  pulp.  Miss  Austen  thought  it  quite  an  admirable 
thing  that  a  girl  should  behave  like  that,  and  no  doubt  Fanny 
existed.  But  if  we  want  to  know  how  that  generation  thought  it 
admirable  for  a  young  lady  to  behave — what  was  the  ideal  of 
feminine  conduct  and  feminine  charm — we  have  to  turn  away 
from  Miss  Austen's  realism,  which  merely  tells  us  what  young 
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ladies  in  her  day  actually  did,  and  look  in  other  novelists  for 
what  they  were  expected  to  do.  There  is  nothing  romantic  about 
Lucy  Steele  or  Louisa  Musgrove's  sister  when  they  swoon;  but 
they  swooned  because  they  belonged  to  an  age  when  swooning 
was  the  fashion,  and  when  one  of  the  first  qualities  in  a  heroine — 
I  mean  in  a  real  heroine,  a  heroine  of  melodrama — was  that  she 
should  swoon  picturesquely,  and  express  nearly  all  her  emotions 
by  floods  of  tears.  If  there  was  ever  a  nature  exempt  from  any 
undue  proneness  to  the  soft  weaknesses  of  her  sex  it  was  Miss 
Ferrier's.  Morally,  mentally,  and  physically  she  was,  as  one  finds 
in  the  memoir  of  her,  as  tough  as  a  woman  can  be  made.  Yet 
in  her  books,  not  only  the  characters  whom  she  ridicules,  but 
those  whom  she  delights  to  honour,  are  a  prey  to  these  over- 
whelming emotions,  which  apparently  cut  oflF  the  supply  of  oxygen 
from  the  lungs  and  arrest  the  heart's  action.  In  her  first  novel, 
'Marriage,'  Lady  Juliana  seems  to  us  a  caricature,  but  Miss 
Ferrier's  contemporaries  received  her  for  a  portrait ;  and  in  Lady 
Juliana's  first  experiences  of  the  Highlands  all  the  stages  are 
marked  by  swoons.  When  she  and  her  husband  came  within  sight 
of  Glenfem  Castle,  Lady  Juliana  shuddered  at  the  *  hideous  grim 
house.'  When  it  was  borne  in  upon  her  that  this  was  their  desti- 
nation she  would  undoubtedly  have  fainted,  but  that  the  ladies  of 
that  date  seldom  swooned  unless  they  could  do  so  with  tolerable 
comfort.  'Pale  and  speechless  she  sank  back  in  the  carriage' 
(this  was  the  usual  premonitory  symptom),  *  but  the  motion  of  it, 
as  it  began  to  proceed,  roused  her  to  a  sense  of  her  situation, 
and  she  burst  into  tears  and  exclamations,'  in  short,  she  had  a 
preliminary  fit  of  hysterics.  When  she  entered  the  house  and 
was  confronted  with  the  three  long-chinned  spinsters  and  *five 
awkward  purple  girls,'  she  bore  up  heroically  till  the  laird,  in 
shaking  hands  with  his  daughter-in-law,  'crushed  her  delicate 
fingers  in  his  hard  muscular  gripe.'  Then  the  hysterics  b^an 
again ;  she  sobbed,  screamed,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to  her 
husband,  who  supported  her  '  almost  lifeless '  (the  classical  word) 
to  their  apartment,  while  the  long-chinned  aunts  followed,  aU 
prescribing  remedies — for  even  in  the  Highlands  ladies  went 
about  as  well  provided  as  the  prudent  Elinor.  Then  Lady  Juliana's 
maid,  indignant  at  the  accommodation  provided  for  her,  rushed 
in  to  show  her  mistress  that  no  Lady  Juliana  should  monopolise 
the  feelings  of  gentility.  'I  am  sure,'  she  cried,  'I  thought  I 
should  ha'  swooned  when  I  was  showed  the  hole  where  I  was  to 
sleep.'    At  this  insult  her  mistress  passed  from  the  sobbing  to 
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the  screaming  stage  -of  hysterics.  '  In  the  utmost  peiplexity  the 
unfoiinnate  husband  by  turns  cursed  the  hour  that  had  given  him 
such  a  wife '  (a  touch  of  nature)  ;  *  now  tried  to  soothe  her  into 
composure'  (the  endurance  of  husbands  in  those  days  is  as 
incredible  to  ours  as  the  sensibility  of  Lady  Juliana) ;  *  but  at 
length,  seriously  alarmed  at  the  increasing  attack '  (it  is  fair  to 
say  that  he  had  only  been  married  a  few  months),  '  he  called 
loudly  for  assistance/ 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  Lady  Juliana  through  all  her 
emotions.  After  dinner  on  the  same  evening  she  was  reduced  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  to  hysterics  by  the  entrance  of  a  piper, 
and,  as  was  inevitable,  *  flew  shrieking  to  her  husband,'  who  still 
sympathised  and  consoled  her.  Next  morning  when  she  appeared 
at  hreakfest,  *  the  laird  laid  a  large  piece  of  herring  on  her  lady- 
ship's plate.'  *  What  am  I  to  do  with  this  ? '  she  exclaimed  ;  '  do 
take  it  away  or  I  shall  faint ! '  The  family  very  rightly  believed 
her  capable  of  doing  so — she  was  in  that  degree  superior  to  her 
own  maid,  who  only  talked  of  swooning — and  they  removed  the 
offence.  This  is  caricature,  no  doubt ;  but  caricature  to  succeed 
must  be  only  an  exaggeration  of  truth,  and  any  one  who  pictured 
a  modem  maid  or  matron  as  dismayed  or  offended  by  the  sight 
of  a  herring  in  the  Highlands — ^were  it  even  a  bloater — would 
certainly  find  people  laugh  at  the  author,  not  with  him.  No  lady 
now-ardays  is  ashamed  of  her  appetite  or  pretends  to  be  a  sylph  at 
hreakfest.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  first  fifty  pages  of  *  Marriage ' 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  detailing  the  symptoms  of  successive 
weeping  bouts,  hysterical  fits  and  faintings;  in  the  next  fifty 
they  diminish  somewhat  in  frequency  and  intensity,  but  still  at 
page  98  I  find  Lady  Juliana  in  (I  think)  her  sixth  swoon,  with 
Miss  Bella  administering  smelling-salts  and  lavender  water. 
But  on  this  occasion  there  was  no  husband  handy,  so  that  the 
swoon  passed  off  speedily  and  the  ministrations  were  rejected ; 
and  on  page  113  the  delicate  female  departed  from  the  High- 
lands, leaving  behind  one  of  her  twin  daughters  in  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Douglas,  the  ideal  matron.  The  child  thus  neglected 
Mid  deserted  by  her  fashionable  mother  grows  up,  as  anyone 
would  expect,  into  a  pattern  of  all  the  graces  and  virtues.  She 
has,  at  all  events,  aU  the  qualities  with  which  Miss  Ferrier  and 
her  literary  confidant.  Miss  Clavering,  thought  it  proper  to  endow 
a  heroine ;  and  here  is  the  odd  point : — Miss  Ferrier,  who,  I  am 
snre,  never  was  overcome  in  her  life  by  anything,  felt  it  necessary 
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to  bestow  upon  her  charming  young  lady  the  tenderest  sensi- 
bility. When  Mary  grew  up  to  have  long  dresses,  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  she  should  join  her  family  in  London,  and  this  is 
what  happened :  *  The  journey,  like  most  modem  joumeys^  was 
performed  in  comfort ;  and  late  one  evening  Mary  found  hersdf 
at  the  goal  of  her  wishes — at  the  threshold  of  the  house  that 
contained  her  mother!'  (It  must  be  observed  that  during  the 
seventeen  years  of  Mary's  life  her  mother  had,  according  to  the 
story,  never  shown  the  slightest  interest  in  her,  never  seen  her, 
nor  even  written  to  her.  However,  that  did  not  check  the  flow 
of  sensibility.)  ^  One  idea  filled  her  mind ;  but  that  idea  called 
up  a  thousand  emotions.  '*  I  am  now  to  meet  my  mother," 
thought  she ;  and,  unconscious  of  everything  else,  she  was  assisted 
from  the  carriage  and  conducted  into  the  house'  (the  modem 
young  lady  has  less  imagination,  but  she  can  get  out  of  a  carriage 
unassisted).  '  A  door  was  thrown  open,  but,  shrinking  from  the 
glare  of  light  and  sound  of  voices  that  assailed  her,  she  stood 
dazzled  and  dismayed  till  she  beheld  a  figure  approaching  that 
she  guessed  to  be  her  mother.  Her  heart  beat  violently — a  film 
was  upon  her  eyes;  she  made  an  e£fort  to  reach  her  mother's 
arms  and  sank  lifeless'  (again  that  word)  ^on  her  bosom.' 

Now  comes  the  really  interesting  point.  '  Lady  Juliana — for 
such  it  was — doubted  not  but  that  her  daughter  was  really  dead; 
for  though  she  talked  of  fiednting  every  hour  of  the  day  herself, 
still,  what  is  emphatically  called  a  dead  fiunt  was  a  spectacle  no 
less  strange  than  shocking  to  her.'  In  short,  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  whereas  a  person  of  sham  sensibility  only  went  into 
minor  swoons  and  hysterics,  the  person  of  true  refinement  was 
capable  at  the  right  moment  of  a  dead  &int.  The  convention 
was  so  thoroughly  established — or  else  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  average  woman  was  so  weak — that  Lady  Juliana,  even  afl^ 
a  lifetime's  practice  of  the  accomplishment,  positively  took  the 
symptoms  seriously.  However,  she  was  soon  convinced  that  it 
was  merely  an  hereditary  habit,  for  on  the  next  morning,  when 
Lady  Juliima  came  down  to  breakfost,  she  found  sensibility  still 
rampant.  As  her  mother  entered,  surrounded  by  pugs,  'again 
Mary  found  herself  assailed  by  a  variety  of  powerful  emotions. 
She  attempted  to  rise ;  but,  pale  and  agitated,  she  sank  back  in 
her  chair.  Her  agitation  was  unmarked  by  her  mother.'  Miss 
Ferrier  records  this,  let  it  be  observed,  as  a  trait  of  extreme 
heartlessness,  but  a  candid  observer  would  merely  say  that  Lady 
Juliana  had  leamt  a  good  deal  of  sense.    A  lady  who  was  in  tl^ 
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babit  of  swooning  herself  could  oertainlj  not  encourage  it  in 
her  dai^ter.  Two  such  sensibilities  would  overtax  the  resources 
of  any  household.  And  besides,  the  proper  person  to  swoon  at  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  was  a  husband,  and  Mary  had 
not  yet  got  one. 

Other  instances  of  this  fine  quality  of  emotion  in  Miss  Ferrier 
could  easily  be  catalc^ed.  In  '  Destiny/  the  work  of  her  mature 
years,  there  is  a  young  man  whose  face  turned  pale  and  whose 
iintures  '  contracted,  as  if  in  agony/  when  he  kissed  the  hand  of 
ihefiamjcfe  whom  he  intended  to  throw  over.  That  was  apparently 
the  masculine  equivalent  for  swooning.  Later  on  in  the  story 
this  gentleman,  B^inald,  finds  himself  in  a  boat  on  a  Scotch 
loch  with  both  the  ladies  who  have  claims  upon  him.  A  squall 
gets  up.  Edith,  the  virtuous  heroine,  is  comparatively  unmoved; 
but  Lady  Waldegrave,  the  unauthorised  object  of  Reginald's 
affections,  is  overcome.  She  was  not  sea-sick,  as  she  undoubtedly 
would  have  been — or,  at  least,  her  lover  did  not  put  that  very 
natural  construction  upon  the  facts  when,  according  to  the  usual 
fimnula,  she  '  sunk  back,  to  all  appearance  lifeless,'  but,  as  was 
eaq>ected  of  the  soft-hearted  men  of  that  day,  immediately 
assumed  that  she  was  either  dead  or  dying.  He  was  moved  by 
this  belief  to  a  display  of  demonstrative  passion  which  did  not, 
indeed,  upset  the  boat,  as  it  might  well  have  done,  but  entirely 
upset  poor  Edith,  who,  being  a  real  heroine,  went  into  a  real  funt 
directly  she  touched  the  shore.  Mrs.  Malcolm,  who  received  her, 
paroduced  fix>m  the  usual  pocket  the  usual  remedies,  but,  as  usual, 
in  vain,  till  a  decent  interval  had  elapsed.  The  duration  of  a  real 
befmne's  fsdnting  fit  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

These  instances  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  prove  that  tempo- 
nury  loss  of  consciousness  was  an  ordinary  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
weU-bred  female.  The  malady  was  confined  to  the  upper  classes, 
though  it  was  imitated,  as  was  natural,  by  ladies'  maids.  The 
severity  of  the  attacks  would  appear,  from  Miss  Ferrier,  to  have 
been  jHroportioned  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  character.  Less 
estimable  persons  fainted  oftener,  but  not  so  thoroughly.  Even 
Miss  Austen,  who  does  not  deal  in  the  romantic,  heroic,  or 
picturesque,  gives  to  this  fact  in  the  female  constitution  a  con- 
sidenble  prominence.  And  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this 
defect  or  this  virtue  has  been  almost  entirely  eliminated.  An 
interesting  s^es  of  statistics  might  be  compiled  from  the  novels 
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of  this  century  to  show  the  dwindling  number  of  £Eunts   6t 
hysterical  fits  per  volume  in  books  written  by  ladies ;  or  it  might 
be  expanded  to  display  the  various  manners  in  which  ladies  may 
exhibit  emotion.    The  extreme  point  in  the  other  direction  is 
reached  when  the  heroine  does  not  shriek  and  swoon,  but  swears 
a  little  and  calls  for  whisky  and  soda  to  pull  herself  together. 
This  type  of  heroine  we  have  not  quite  reached  yet,  though  George 
Egerton  has  approached  it  in  some  of  her  works,  and  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett  in  her  'Lady  of  Quality'  throws  the  ideal  to  which 
this  age  tends  (as  writers  have  always  been  prone  to  do)  back  into 
a  preceding  century.      The  reaction  from  the  swooning  period 
began  a  good  while  ago;  except  by  some  such  examination  of 
contemporary  fiction  as  I  have  suggested,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  fix  the  date.     Of  course  one  has  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the 
work  of  lady  novelists.     Men  very  naturally  upheld  the  clinging 
ivy  conception    of   womanhood    so    long    as    it    was    possible. 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  luxuriated  in  it ;  and  even  in  TroUope, 
though   his   natural   pugnacity  inclined   him   to  admire  young 
ladies  like  Mary  Thome,  well  able  to  take  their  own  part  and 
confront  boldly  man  or  even  woman,  there  are  frequent  hints 
of  the  same  feminine  charm.     It  was,  I  think,  the  Brontes  who 
headed  the  revolt;    and  they  were    really  and    unmistakably 
pioneers.     They  preached  to  their  sex  that  a  woman,  even  if  she 
had  th6  acutest  sensibilities,  had  also  the  power  to  control  them ; 
and  there  never  was  more  merciless  invective  heaped  upon  any 
vice  than  the  authoress  of  *  Villette '  lavished  upon  feminine 
affectations.     The  Brontes  had  the  excess   which  is  native  to 
intellectual  pioneers.     The  type  of  woman  whom  they  presented 
— a  frail,  spiritual  creature,  i)erfectly  ready  to  hammer  a  growling 
bulldog  into  submission,  as  Emily  Bronte  herself  is  once  reported 
to   have  done — was   not  for  everyone's  imitation.      But    they 
brought  fortitude  into  fashion,  and  they  set  the  example  of  a 
hearty  contempt  for  silly  weakness.      Nerves  and  the  vapours 
became  associated  with  school-girls.    A  brilliant  novel  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's,  'Miss  Marjoribanks,'  written  about  1866,  marks  definitely 
the  turn  of  the  tide.   When  Mrs.  Marjoribanks  died  *  her  daughter 
was  only  fifteen,  and  had  floods  of  tears  at  her  command,  as  was 
only  natural  at  that  age.'     But  already  she  had  impressed  upon 
her  mind,  beside  the  ideal  of  sensibility,  an  ideal  of  self-control. 
*  Miss  Marjoribanks  sketched  to  herself,  as  she  lay  back  in  the 
comer  of  the  railway  carriage '  (on  her  way  home)  '  with  her  veil 
down,  how  she  would  wind  herself  up  to  the  duty  of  presiding  at 
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her  papa's  dinner  parties  and  charming  everybody  by  her  good 
hmnonr  and  brightness  and  devotion  to  his  comfort;  and  how, 
when  it  was  all  over,  she  would  withdraw  and  cry  her  eyes  out  in 
her  own  room,  and  be  found  in  the  morning  languid  and  worn 
ont,  bat  always  heroical,  ready  to  go  downstairs  and  assist  at  dear 
papa's  breakfast  and  keep  up  her  smiles  for  him  till  he  had  gone 
out  to  his  patients.'  Lucilla  was  then  extremely  young — ^that  is 
what  Mrs.  Oliphant  wishes  to  impress  upon  us — but  a  young  lady 
fidly  bent  upon  playing  a  leading  part.  That  she  had  fixed  upon 
a  part  superannuated  and  frankly  ridiculous  was  only  part  of  the 
comedy  of  youth  and  inexperiences.  Lucilla  was  destined  to 
develop  into  a  mistress  of  social  strategy ;  but  for  the  moment 
her  zeal  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  and  her  conception  of 
feminine  attributes  and  ideals  was  school-girlish  and  constructed 
from  old-Ceishioned  novels.  And  so  when  Dr.  Marjoribanks,  poor 
man,  returned  from  his  wife's  funeral,  possessed  with  '  a  painful 
weariness'  as  he  realised  *how  little  real  sorrow  was  in  his  mind,' 
his  daughter  greeted  him  with  a  flood  of  tears  and  a  protestation 
that  she  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  if  he  would  let  her.  I  cannot 
refrain  firom  quoting  the  delightful  passage : 

*This  address,  which  was  utterly  unexpected,  drove  Dr. 
Marjoribanks  to  despair.  He  said,  "Get  up,  Lucilla,"  but  the 
devoted  daughter  knew  better  than  to  get  up.  She  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands,  and  rested  her  hands  upon  her  mother's  sofa,  where 
the  doctor  was  sitting ;  and  the  sobs  of  that  emotion  which  she 
meant  to  control  henceforward,  echoed  through  the  room.  '*  It  is 
only  for  this  once — I  can — cannot  help  it,"  she  cried.  When 
her  father  found  that  he  could  neither  soothe  her  nor  succeed  in 
miang  her,  he  got  up  himself,  which  was  the  only  thing  left  to 
him,  and  began  to  walk  about  the  room  with  hasty  steps.  Her 
mother,  too,  had  possessed  this  dangerous  faculty  of  tears,  and  it 
^aa  not  wonderful  if  the  sober-minded  doctor,  roused  for  the  first 
time  to  consider  his  little  girl  as  a  creature  possessed  of  individual 
character,  should  recognise  with  a  thrill  of  dismay  the  appearance 
of  the  same  qualities  which  had  wearied  his  life  and  brought  his 
ycmthfol  affections  to  an  untimely  end.  Lucilla  was,  it  is  true, 
^  different  from  her  mother  as  summer  from  winter ;  but  Dr. 
^^joribanks  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  his  daughter  was 
only  doing  her  duty  by  him  in  his  widowhood,  according  to  a 
programme  of  filial  devotion  resolved  upon,  in  accordance  with 
the  best  models,  some  days  before.' 

Oh,  these    traitresses  to    their  sex!      For  centuries   male 
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phUoBophers  and  satirists  had  moralised,  declaimed,  and   railed 
upon  the  nerves,  the  vapours,  the  spleen,  and  all  the  other  host  of 
feminine  weaknesses;   but  they  had  never  roused  mankind  to 
shake  ofif '  the  tyranny  of  tears,'  nor  convinced  mankind's  natural 
opponent  that  in  the  moments  of  her  acutest  sensibility  she 
might  look  a  fool.    On  the  contrary,  man,  as  man  always  will  do, 
taking  woman  at  her  own  valuation,  had  held  upon  the  vbole 
that  these  soft  emotions  proved  irre&agably  a  kind  of  kinship 
with  the  angels,  and  there  were  few  indeed  who  held   Swift's 
opinion  that  the  woman  to  be  admired  was  one  like  SteUa,  who 
never  screamed  when  she  got  into  a  ferryboat.    And  so  the  inter- 
esting creatures  swooned,  and  screamed,  and  wept,  and  sobbed 
from  generation  to  generation,   harrowing  the  hearts  of  their 
lovers  and  reducing  their  husbands  to  despair.   It  was  only  when 
woman  herself  took  up  the  pen  and  began  basely  to  open  men's 
eyes  to  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  in  this  particular  situation  that  all 
these  tender  susceptibilities  shrivelled  like  a  maid«:ihair   fern 
exposed  to  an  east  wind,  and  man  began  to  revise  his  position. 
The  generation  to  which  Dr.  Maijoribanks  belonged  had  patiently 
endured,  or  fretted  with  scanty  resignation  under  this  same  tyranny 
of  tears ;  but  now  man  suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  allies  in 
the  other  camp.    There  were  women  who  sympathised  with  man's 
sufferings  under  the  tyranny  of  tears  and  the  despotism  of  hysteria; 
there  were  women  who,  when  a  lady  swooned  in  public,  were  ready 
to  dash  cold  water  over  her  best  bib  and  tucker ;  and  man  profit^ 
by  their  example.   Woman,  that  acute  strategist,  realised  that  her 
flank  was  turned,  and  shifted  her  ground;  only  a  few  belated 
stragglers  still  flght  with  the  old  weapons  and  upon  the  old  lines. 
Since  then  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  manoeuvring;   the 
positions  of  the  opposing  camps  are  not  well  defined.    Woman,  no 
longer  panoplied  in  weakness,  has  upon  occasions  assumed  armour 
of  brass,  but  on  the  whole  she  finds  it  does  not  suit  her.    In  her 
new  development  she  is  still  somewhat  in  the  experimental  stage ; 
she  has  made  mistakes,  and  man  has  not  been  gratefrd  to  her  for 
the  advantage  which  those  mistakes  have  offered  to  him  in  the 
duel  of  the  sexes.    For,  as  we  all  know  very  well  in  our  hearts,  even 
on  a  bicycle  woman  is  and  ought  to  be  our  ruler ;  and  we  submit 
meekly  to  be  governed,  and  console  ourselves  by  reflecting  that  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  records  she  is  a  much  less  inconvenient  person 
to  have  to  do  with  since  the  decay  and  downfall  of  sensibility. 

Stephen  Gwtnn. 
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Is  the  loxiirioas  libraiy  of  one  of  those  immense,  brown-stone 
houses  that  are  the  pride  and  gloiy  of  New  York,  three  men,  of 
different  ages,  sizes,  and  complexions,  were  smoking  after-dinner 
cigars.  The  host,  Balph  Brough,  who  had  inherited  but  lately  a 
round  score  of  his  &ther^s  millions,  was  the  tallest  and  broadest 
and  youngest  of  the  three :  a  stout  fellow,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  and  more  than  a  dash  of  chestnut  in  hair  and  beard.  Opposite 
Brough,  in  a  chair  not  too  easy,  sat  his  friend  and  confidential 
adviser,  Stanhope  Winslow,  a  typical  New  Yorker :  thin,  admirably 
dressed,  clean-shaven,  and  middle-aged.  And  between  lawyer  and 
client,  warming  his  silk-clad  ankles  at  the  wood  fire,  lounged  the 
parasite — Dolly  Peyton,  who  was  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  nor 
clever,  and  not  even  rich :  a  negative  quantity,  in  short,  who 
couldn't  say  No  to  a  millionaire's  invitation. 

'  The  combination  of  money  and  mind,'  said  Dolly,  ^  makes  the 
god.' 

'True,'  replied  Ealph  Brough.  ^ Money  turns  an  honest 
fellow  into  a  graven  image  that  fools  fall  down  before  and  worship. 
Money  has  robbed  me,  for  instance,  of  my  identity.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  old  man's  son,  practically  pledged  to  carry 
out  his  ideas  and  plans,  has  atrc^hied — or,  at  least,  paralysed — the 
ego  in  me.  I'm  assured  by  you,  Winslow,  by  my  brother  directors 
in  a  dozen  companies,  by  my  land  agents  and  stewards,  by  every- 
body, except  a  few  devoted  friends  like  Dolly  here,  that  my  sire's 
methods  are  not  to  be  meddled  with,  not  to  be  criticised  even,  by 
liis  heir.  I'm  the  son  of  a  &mous  man  who  made  no  mistakes 
but  one — myself.  The  perfect  patrix  should  have  been  broken, 
leaving  behbid  no  imperfect  replica.  I  dare  not  stain,  yet  cannot 
Btistain,  the  &mily  record.  I've  done  my  level  best,  too.  So  much 
80,  that  Fm  beginning  to  believe  that  I'm  really  the  Mher  of  the 
maul  was.' 

*  Be  true  to  yourself,  dear  boy,'  said  Dolly,  puffing  contentedly 
at  his  big  perfecto. 

*  Myself? '  echoed  Brough.  *  I  cannot  find  myself.  Where  is 
tbat  cheery,  mirth-loving,  simple-minded  chap,  Balph  Brough  ? 
Egad  I  in  his  place  I  see  a  surly,  suspicious  fellow,  who  glares 
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askance  at  all  his  friends,  who  questions  their  civilest  acts,  imput- 
ing to  them  the  most  ignoble  motives.  Why,  by  Heaven !  Dolly, 
I  don't  know  "whether  you  come  to  my  house  to  dine  with  me, 
or  to  eat  what  you  told  me  just  now  was  the  best  dinner  in  New 
York!' 

Stanhope  Winslow*s  clear  voice  drowned  the  muttered  remon- 
strance of  the  parasite. 

*  Eeally,  Ealph,  you  are  too  absurd.  If  you  talk  like  this  out- 
side these  doors  the  world  will  tell  you,  not  where  you  are,  but 
where  you  ought  to  be — in  a  lunatic  asylum.  You  have  youth, 
health,  strength,  and  twenty  miUions.  What  more  do  you  ask  of 
Fortune?' 

*  I  want  my  lost  self,  Winslow.  At  present  I'm  masquerading 
as  the  shade  of  my  father.  Can  twenty  millions  compensate  a 
feUow  for  the  loss  of  himself? ' 

*  Brough,'  said  the  parasite,  *  why  don't  you  marry  that  nice, 
charming  Cynthia  Chamberlin,  whom  you  once  adored  ? ' 

*  I  adore  her  still.  Your  advice,  my  dear  Peyton,  is  excellent. 
In  marrying  her  I  should  find,  at  any  rate,  my  better  half,  but  I 
cannot  ofifer  that  sweet  girl  a  shadow.  If  I  could  find  her  old 
lover  and  take  him  to  her,  and  make  them  both  happy,  I*d 
cheerfully  chuck  the  twenty  millions  into  the  sea.  With  my 
mother's  small  fortune  and  Cynthia  I  verily  believe  I  should  fed 
myself  again.' 

*  I'll  take  the  millions,'  said  Winslow,  thinking  of  a  large 
overdraft  at  his  banker's,  and  the  Christmas  bills  still  unpaid. 

'  So  will  I,'  said  the  parasite.  *  I'd  do  more  than  that  to  oblige 
a  friend.' 

Brough  rose  from  his  chair,  threw  his  cigar  into  the  fire,  and 
began  to  pace  up  and  down  the  library. 

*  It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment,'  he  said  gravely.  '  I 
should  sacrifice  power,  which  scares  me  more  than  nitro-glycerine; 
position,  that  raises  me  unduly  above  my  fellows;  and  a  few 
friends,'  he  looked  keenly  at  Peyton;  *but  I  should  gain,'  he 
threw  back  his  head  and  squared  his  shoulders,  '  freedom  and 
Cynthia.  My  dear  Winslow,'  the  light  faded  from  his  fifwe,  *  your 
otfer  to  relieve  me  of  this  hideous  responsibility  does  credit  to  your 
heart.  But  I  dare  not  accept  it.  I  cannot  take  an  unfEiir  advan- 
tage of  a  friend.     Twenty  millions  would  crush  you.' 

'  They  wouldn't  crush  me,'  murmured  Dolly. 

*  No,'  said  Ralph,  coolly  surveying  this  small  a/rbiter  degan-^ 
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tiaTu/m,  this  Petronius  of  tearfights  and  germans.  *  You  are  not 
easily  crushed.*   Then  he  turned  to  Winslow,  and  his  tone  changed. 

*  You  were  joking,  of  course ;  you,  who  know  better  than  I  the 
pains  and  perils  that  encompass  this  particular  twenty  millions ; 
you,  who  know  that  my  father  worked  harder  than  the  meanest 
clerk  in  his  employ ;  you,  who  know  that  the  undivided  attention 
this  estate  demands  might  cost  you  the  love  of  your  wife  and 
children;  you,  knowing  all  these  things  and  more,  would  Tiot 
shoulder  this  burden  ?    Answer  me  truly.' 

Stanhope  Winslow  answered  promptly  : 

*  Knowing  all  these  things,  I  would  take  your  father's  estate, 
and  administer  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions.  The  pros  in  my  eyes  would  outweigh  the  cons. 
I  would  accept  the  trust — gladly.' 

A  silence  followed;  Brough  stood  still  in  deepest  thought; 
the  lawyer  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  and  the  fingers  that  held  the 
match  trembled;  the  parasite  assumed  a  stolid  expression  of 
disgust. 

*  Then,  by  Heaven !  you  shall  have  it,'  said  Brough  suddenly. 

*  You  are  older  and  wiser  than  I,  and  appear  to  have  the  faith  that 
can  move  mountains.  Take  pencil  and  paper,  and  draw  up  at 
once  a  rough  memorandum  of  agreement  between  us.  I'll  transfer 
to  you  the  sole  charge  of  my  father's  estate  for  one  year.  During 
that  time  you  will  receive  and  use  the  income  as  you  see  fit.  That 
is  yours.  One  year  from  date  I  shall  either  assume  control  of,  or 
deed  the  entire  property  to — ^you.  If  I  decide  to  deed  it,  you 
hereby  pledge  yourself  to  accept  it.  You  will  emphasise  the  clause 
that  binds  you  to  administer  the  trust  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  my  father's  will.  So  far  as  possible  you  will 
assume  his  toga  that  fits  me  so  ungracefully.  Write  it  out  in 
duplicate,  and  I'll  sign  it  to-night.' 

The  parasite  rose,  clothed  by  a  greater  tailor  than  Poole — 
virtuous  indignation. 

'  Brough,'  he  said  solenmly,  '  if  you  do  this  mad  thing  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  cut  your  acquaintance.  I  cannot  call  a  lunatic 
my  friend.' 

Balph  laughed  loudly. 

*  Get  to  work,  Winslow,'  he  cried  joyously.  *  Your  friend 
here — ^he  is  your  friend  now  :  he  goes  with  the  money — will  wit- 
ness the  signatures.' 

*  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  retorted  Dolly.     '  I  protest, 
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Winslow,  against  this  mad  proceeding.  Brongh,  I  consider,  is  not 
fit  to  be  at  large.    He  is  insane.' 

He  moved,  chin  in  air,  to  the  door ;  from  the  threshold  he 
fired  a  Parthian  shot. 

'You  mentioned,  Brongh,  a  young  lady  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  know.  If  you  think  that  this  quixotic  folly  will  com- 
mend you  to  the  daughter  of  Judge  Chamberlin,  you  are  vastly 
mistaken  I ' 

The  door  closed  behind  him,  and  Brough  laughed  again. 
Winslow  rose  from  his  chair  and  took  the  young  man's  hand, 
looking  hard  into  his  eyes. 

'Balph,  my  boy;  this  is  a  joke,  isn't  it?  You  wanted  to 
amuse  yourself  at  Peyton's  expense  ? ' 

*  You  don't  know  Dolly,  Winslow.  One  cant  even  joke— at 
his  expense.  No,  I'm  serious.  We'll  draft  that  agreement  to- 
night.   But  hold  on !    How  about  Cynthia — eh  ? ' 

'  She's  a  charming  girl,'  replied  the  lawyer,  evasively.  *  The 
world  has  expected  the  announcement  of  your  engagement  for  the 
past  three  months.' 

'  I'll  propose  to-morrow,'  said  Balph.  '  I  ought  to  have  asked 
the  question  long  ago,  but  I  shirked  it.  Now  I  can  take  to  her 
the  man  who  loves  her  to  distraction.  Gad !  I  feel  as  if  Fd  heeaa, 
bom  again.' 

Early,  unwarrantably  early,  the  next  morning,  Balph  Brough 
knocked  gaily  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Ghamberlin's  old-fashioned 
house  in  Gramercy  Square.  It  was  opened  by  Uncle  Bonaparte, 
the  darky  butler,  who  grinned  sympathetically  at  the  sight  of 
^Marse'  Balph's  beaming  face.  Brough  sUpped  a  bill  into  his 
hand  when  he  learned  that  Cynthia  was  well  and  within.  Then 
he  was  ushered  into  the  library — a  room  but  seldom  used  since 
Judge  Chamberlin's  death.  The  walls  were  mellow  with  calf  and 
vellum,  but  the  air  was  charged  with  the  odour  of  ancient  books, 
folios  encrusted  with  dust,  exhaling  dead  dogmas  and  doctrines. 
Outside,  Spring  was  touching  with  magic  fingers  the  buds  upon 
the  trees ;  inside,  Winter  still  lingered,  dark  and  forbidding. 

'  I  hate  that  smell  of  decay,'  said  Balph,  sniffing.  '  This  old 
room  is  like  a  vault.  Egad !  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  Judge's  am- 
bitions.    Here  he  used  to  sit  nursing  disappointment.' 

He  drummed  with  his  strong  hands  upon  the  window  pane,  for 
Cynthia  was  long  a-coming.  None  the  less,  when  the  girl  entered, 
clad  in  the  costly  simplicity  of  plain  grey  cloth,  a  gown  that  dis- 
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played  to  perfection  her  tall,  slender  figure,  he  told  her  enthusias- 
tically that  she  had  not  wasted  time  in  prinking.  Cynthia  assured 
him  that  he  was  mistaken.  She  had  been  detained  by  business 
of  importance. 

*  I  detest  that  word,*  said  Balph.  *  And  what  do  you  know 
about  business  ? ' 

'  More  than  you  think,  sir.  Mamma  has  no  head  for  figures, 
but  I Why,  Balph,  how  well  you  look ! ' 

*  You  notice  a  change  ? '  chuckled  Brough. 

'  I  do,  indeed.  Since  your  father's  death  you  have  been  so — 
so  moody,  so  unlike  yourself.' 

*  Cynthia,  to-day,  I  have,  so  to  speak,  found  myself.' 

His  eyes  were  sparkling.  A  more  gallant  youth  never  smiled 
into  his  sweetheart's  face.  He  led  the  girl  to  a  couch  and  seated 
himself  beside  her,  retaining  her  hand  in  his. 

*  Cynthia,*  he  whispered,  *  which  did  you  like  best — the  young 
fellow  who  came  a-courting  you  six  months  ago,  or  the  solemn, 
sober,  careworn  man  who  has  since  called,  formally,  once  or  twice 
a  fortnight?' 

Smiling  sweetly,  she  confessed  c 

^  I  thought  the  sober,  solemn  signer  horrid,  quite  horrid.' 

•And  the  other?' 

She  turned  aside  her  graceful  head.  Upon  the  soft  white  nape 
of  her  neck  fluttered  a  tiny  blonde  curl.  Ralph,  at  a  loss  for 
words,  kissed  the  curl,  and  encountering  nothing  more  terrifying 
than  a  shy  glance,  kissed  the  cheek  conveniently  near,  and  then 
the  lady's  lips. 

*  My  dearest,'  he  said  fervently,  *  that  old  stick  wasn't  fit  to 
marry  his  grandmother.  He  might  have  spared  his  wife  a  minute 
or  two  when  business  was  less  pressing  than  usual,  but  the  other,' 
he  took  her  into  his  arms,  *  the  other,  my  sweet,  will  give  you  all 
his  life.' 

*  I  don't  understand,'  she  murmured. 

'  You  shall,'  he  replied,  releasing  her  and  rising  to  his  feet. 
'  You  see  here,  my  love,  a  man  who  refuses  to  wear  his  &ther's 
broadcloth.    He  prefers  his  own  modest  but  lively  check.' 

*  But,  Ralph ' 

*You  look  bewildered,  Cynthia.  Wait.  You  must  let  me 
gang  my  ain  gait.    Listen ! ' 

He  paused,  and  when  he  continued  the  levity  of  his  tone  had 
given  jdace  to  a  manly  and  emphatic  gravity.  '  My  fietther,'  said 
he,  'accumulated  a  fortune  of  twenty  millions,  but  he  died  at 
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fifty-four  a  prematurely  old  man,  worn  out,  broken  down.  My 
mother/  his  voice  faltered,  '  died  when  I  was  a  boy  at  sohool.  I 
know  now  what  I  suspected  then — that  she  died  miserably  of 
neglect/ 

*  Of  neglect?' 

*  Yes — of  neglect.  She  lived  alone  in  a  splendid  house,  with 
not  a  wish  left  ungratified  save  the  one  supreme  yearning  for  a 
husband's  love  and  companionship.  Other  women  have  consoled 
themselves  with  other  interests,  but  my  mother  was  peculiar : 
intense,  ardent,  and  devoted  to  the  man  who  swore  to  love  and 
cherish  her.  I'm  like  her  in  that  respect.  I  hold  love  to  be  the 
supreme  thing — the  rest  is  leather  and  prunello.  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  serve  at  once  Love  and  Mammon.  My  father  made  his 
choice,  and  the  world  knows  that  he  reaped  his  reward.  I, 
Cynthia,  have  made  my  choice.  Upon  one  side  lies  the  pile, 
twenty  millions  ;  upon  the  other  stands  the  sweetest  maid  in  New 
York.     I  choose  the  maiden.' 

She  rose  and  faced  him.  Perplexity  pinched  her  brows  and 
clouded  her  lovely  hazel  eyes. 

*  You  have  chosen  me.     And  what  have  you  done  with ' 

'  The  millions  ?  I've  handed  them  over  to  Stanhope  Winslow. 
He  was  unwise  enough  to  accept  them.* 

The  girl's  lips  were  very  white. 

'Did  you  think  he  would  refuse  them,  that  lean;  hungry- 
looking  lawyer  ? ' 

'  I  did.  I  gave  him  credit  that  was  not  his  due.  He  has  the 
national  disease  badly.  Yes,  he  was  fool  enough  to  relieve  me  of 
an  intolerable  burden.  I  should  like  to  believe  that  he  did  it  out 
of  kindness ;  but  no,  the  lust  of  gold  blazed  in  his  eyes.  Why, 
Cynthia ! ' 

She  had  lightly  approached  him,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  with  caressing  touch. 

*  Dear  Ralph,'  she  whispered  softly,  '  you  are  joking ;  you 
wished  to  test  my  love  for  you.     Oh,  you  stupid  boy ! ' 

Her  laughter  fell  lightly  upon  a  silence.  Then  Brough  took 
her  hand  and  ki^ed  it. 

*  It's  no  joke,'  he  said  gravely.  *  I  never  doubted  you,  dear ; 
I  knew  that  you  would  approve.  We  shall  have  enough  to  live 
on,  and  something  to  give  away.  We  can  travel.  I  was  thinking, 
as  I  walked  down  town,  that  we  would  spend  our  honeymoon  in 
Brittany.  We  might  bike  together  this  summer  through  Morbihan 
and  Finist^re.' 
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She  was  standisg  before  him  with  downcast  eyes.  Now  she 
looked  up. 

*  Then  you  took  my  consent  for  granted  ? ' 
Brongh  had  the  grace  to  blush. 

*  I  did,'  he  murmured.  '  I  was  sure  that  you  loved  me  as  I 
love  you.     And — ^and  I  stand  here  justified,  eh  ? ' 

She  walked  to  the  old-fashioned  hearth,  and  leaned  against 
the  heavy  oaken  mantel.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  pallor, 
so  Brough  noted,  subtly  infused  itself  like  an  aura  around  her ; 
the  room  grew  colourless. 

^  You  have  done  a  dishonourable  thing,'  she  said  slowly  and 
bitterly.  'You've  obtained  from  me  caresses  under  felse  pre- 
tences. You  look  astonished.  Did  you  think  I  was  the  kind  of 
woman  to  marry  a  coward  ? ' 

'  A  coward  ? '  he  stammered. 

*  Is  it  not  cowardice,'  she  continued  vehemently,  '  to  shirk 
responsibility,  to  hand  over  to  another  the  burdens  that  God ' 

*  Hold ! '  he  cried  hoarsely.  *  Don't  mention  the  Deity  in 
connection  with  my  father's  millions.  The  Devil  owns  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  them.' 

He  interrupted  her  so  savagely,  with  such  fire  and  sarcasm, 
that  she  changed  her  tone.  Cynthia  was  essentially  feminine, 
and  a  mistress  of  a  woman's  weapons.  When  she  spoke  again  her 
voice  trembled,  and  her  eyes  were  wet. 

'  Ralph,  dearest  Balph,  don't  look  at  me  so  cruelly  !  Let  us 
talk  this  over  rationally.     You  are  your  father's  son.' 

*  I  am  not,'  he  replied  hotly.  *  My  mother's  blood  flows  warm 
and  swift  in  my  veins.  As  her  child  I  find  myself  ill  equipped  to 
play  the  part  my  father  has  assigned  me,  but  I  respect  his  wishes. 
They  shall  be  carried  out  according  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his 
will  by  another  and  more  competent  instrument.' 

'  You  rank  Stanhope  Winslow  higher  than  yourself? ' 

^  I  never  said  so.  He  is  a  machine,  as  my  father  was ;  I  am  a 
man.' 

'Balph,  to  please  me,  give  up  this  mad  scheme.  Let  us 
manage  your  father's  estate  together.  I'll  help  you.  Your  cares 
shall  be  my  cares ;  your  burden  shall  be  shared  by  me.' 

She  wooed  him  with  the  witchery  of  voice  and  glance ;  and 
what  son  of  Adam  can  withstand  such  pleading  ?  Brough, 
weighing  her  soft  phrases,  banished  a  frown,  but  couldn't  smnmon 
a  smile. 

'  Tell  me,'  he  answered  solemnly,  *  as  between  man  and  woman. 
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with  God  as  witness,  do  you  love  me,  Balph  Brough,  or  do  yon 
love  the  heir  of  Henry  Brongh  ? ' 

Irresolution  quivered  upon  her  lips  and  fled.  Evasion,  with 
this  man's  keen  eyes  upon  her,  was  not  to  be  entertained.  She 
boldly  burned  her  ships. 

*  I  love  you,'  she  said  tenderly  and  not  untruthfully.  .  *  You, 
Ralph — ^you,  who  have  had  my  heart  in  your  keeping  for  two  years.* 

*  All  your  heart,  Cynthia  ? ' 

*  Yes,  all,  but ' 

'  Then  I  cannot  hesitate.  Without  you  I  might  have  be«i 
tempted  by  the  power  that  great  wealth  commands ;  with  you  by 
my  side  I  despise  it.  To-morrow  I  shall  deed  to  Winslow  that  ill- 
gotten  heap  of  gold.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  both  of  us  to  do- 
burdens  to  bear  in  common.  We  shall  not  live  idle  lives.  OyrUhiaP 

As  he  3poke  she  had  shrunk  from  his  side,  and  so  shrinkiDg 
the  beauty  had  dropped  from  her  face  like  a  fair  mask,  exposing 
what  lay  mean  and  ugly  beneath.  The  despair  of  the  gambler 
who  has  lost  his  last  stake  twisted  her  lower  lip ;  baffled  ambition 
lurked  beneath  her  half-closed  eyes ;  upon  her  brow  was  written  a 
sordid  confession  that  her  lover  was  forced  to  read. 

And,  reading  it,  line  upon  line,  the  light  and  comeliness  &ded 
from  his  own  face.  He  staggered,  as  if  smitten  by  an  unseen 
hand;  then  he  drew  himself  up,  bowed,  and  passed  fr<»n  her 
presence. 

As  the  door  closed  she  called  to  him  &intly :  ^  Balph ! ' 

But  if  he  heard  he  paid  no  heed. 

Thalia  treads  blithely  in  the  footprints  of  her  sister  Melpomene. 
Brough  walked  up  town  abjectly  miserable ;  nay,  more — ^he  was 
sensible  of  a  third  change  in  his  personality.  He  felt  possessed 
of  a  strange  spirit,  ill  at  ease  in  fleshly  garments,  out  of  tune  with 
life,  smarting  beneath  the  sting  of  the  gadfly  ftdlure.  Opposite 
his  favourite  club — he  quickened  his  pace  as  he  passed  that  hos- 
pitable door — he  was  hailed  loudly  by  a  friend,  Jiiomy  d'Aguilar, 
in  whose  company  he  had  spent  a  couple  of  pleasant  months  the 
year  before  tarpon  fishing  in  Florida.  D'Aguilar  dragged  Brough 
into  the  club-house,  ordered  whisky  and  soda,  and  assured  his 
friend  that  he  had  been  hunting  him  for  three  hours. 

'  Balph,'  he  said  earnestly,  '  I'm  worried  to  death  about  you. 
You're  lookin'  peaky — not  half  the  chap  you  were.  It's  this 
beastly  business  that  is  usin'  you  up.  You  look  sofb  and  pulpy, 
and  I  see  black  lines  under  your  peepers.    Now  I  want  you  to 
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take  a  holiday  and  play  about  with  me.  We'll  nip  off  to  Cali- 
fornia. Tve  heard  of  some  amazin'  fishin'  to  be  had  there — ^txma 
fishin'.     It  knocks  the  spots  out  of  tarpon.    What  d'ye  say  ? ' 

Brough  said  nothing  for  a  couple  of  minutes ;  then  he  quietly 
consented  to  go,  provided  a  start  could  be  made  at  once.  Jimmy 
d'Aguilar  had  his  faults :  he  dropped,  in  conversation,  the  final 
'  g/  having  lost  it,  indeed,  in  England  in  the  very  best  society ; 
and  he  confessed  Irankly  that  he  could  not  understand  George 
Meredith,  and  preferred  comic  opera  to  Ibsen  ;,but  Brough  knew 
him  to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  sportsman.  The  mention  of  Cali- 
fornia suggested  the  Pacific,  which  soothed  his  aching  nerves. 
He  wanted  to  escape  into  the  wilderness.  Assuredly  the  finger 
of  Providence  pointed  due  west. 

*By  the  way,'  said  Jimmy,  'that  pompous  little  ass,  Dolly 
Peyton,  dropped  in  here  late  last  night ;  had  some  absurd  yam 
about  you ;  swore  by  Jupiter  that  you  were  as  mad  as  a  March 
hare;  told  us  that  you  had  given  old  Winslow  a  cool  twenty 
millions — your  daddy's  pile.' 

*  It's  true/  said  Brough  coldly.     *  I  have,  or  rather  I  shall.' 
D'Ag^ar  stared  open-mouthed  at  his  friend. 

*  You've  given  Winslow  twenty  millions  ? ' 

*  He  has  been  fool  enough  to  accept  it.' 
Jimmy  whistled. 

*He  was  not  the  biggest  fool  in  that  deal.  Well,  I  am 
damned ! ' 

*  You  ought  to  be,'  said  Brough  grimly.  *  I  permit  no  man  to 
call  me  a  fool.' 

*  Then,  my  boy,  it's  time  you  left  New  York.  I  see  now  why 
you're  in  such  a  deuce  of  a  hurry  to  bolt.  If  you  tarry  here  they'll 
lock  you  up.  Now,  be  calm ;  don't  get  any  madder  than  you  are 
already.  I — I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to  listen  to  my  advice  ? ' 

*  Thank  you — no,'  said  Brough. 

*  Of  course,'  murmured  Jimmy  thoughtfully,  *  there's  a  petti- 
coat in  the  business.  It  must  belong  to  Cynthia — ^the  blooming 
Cynthia.' 

'  We  will  leave  Miss  Chamberhn's  name  alone.' 

*  Miss  Chamberlin!  Then  it  is  Cynthia.  Has  she  refused 
you  ?    Is  she  as  crazy  as  you  are  ?     Or  is  there  ano ' 

He  stopped  suddenly,  aghast  at  the  change  in  Brough's  face. 
Balph  was  livid  with  rage  and  speechless. 

'  I  beg  pardon/  said  D'Aguilar  contritely.  *  I  see  you're  hard  hit, 
and  my  chaff  must  have  been  most  offensive.    Forgive  me,  Ealph.' 
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Brongh  nodded  and  gulped  down  some  whisky.  He  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak.  Jimmy  finished  his  drink  in  silence  and 
compounded  another,  adding  plenty  of  ice.  He  was  hot  with 
apprehension,  not  for  himself  but  for  his  Mend.  He  feared  that 
Brough  was  insane,  possibly  in  need  of  a  strait- waistcoat.  Brough's 
next  words  confirmed  these  horrible  suspicions. 

*  I'm  not  myself,'  he  said  hoarsely.  *  Curse  it !  I've  not  been 
myself  for  six  months.  Can  a  man  lose  his  identity  because  he 
inherits  twenty  millions  ? ' 

'You're  O.K.,'  replied  Jimmy,  nervously.  'Put  some  more 
ice  into  your  drink,  old  chap.     Cool  yourself.' 

*  Can  we  leave  to-night  ? '  asked  Brough  abruptly. 
D*Aguilar,  albeit  no  coward,  paled  visibly.     To  travel  three 

thousand  miles  shut  up  in  the  private  drawing-room  of  a  Pullman 
car  alone  with  a  lunatic  is  not  an  alluring  prospect. 
'  N-not  t-t-to-night,'  he  stammered. 

*  To-morrow  night,  then  ? ' 

*  Right  you  are,'  said  Jimmy,  recovering  his  nerve ;  *  to-morrow 
night — unless  something  occurs  to  upset  our  little  plans.' 

Brough  replied  impatiently  that  nothing  short  of  a  cataclysm 
would  interfere  with  his  plans ;  that  he  would  be  at  the  Central 
to  take  the  Limited ;  that  if  Jimmy  failed  him  he  would  travel  to 
California  alone.     Then  he  rose  and  begged  to  be  excused. 

'  Goin'  home  ? '  said  Jimmy,  artfully. 

Brough  told  him  that  he  expected  to  reach  home  in  about  an 
hour,  and  to  stay  there  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  he  had  gone  D'Aguilar  went  to  the  telephone  and 
rang  up  the  house  in  Oramercy  Square.  Mrs.  Chamberlin  was 
Jimmy's  kinswoman,  and  he  called  Cynthia  cousin.  Now,  Jimmy 
rode  straight  to  hounds,  and  applied  the  same  principle  that 
steered  him  successfully  across  a  stiff  country  to  all  the  affairs  of 
life.  Accordingly  he  called  boldly  for  Miss  Chamberlin,  but  was 
not  surprised  when  Cynthia*s  mother  came  to  the  'phone.  From 
her  he  learned  that  Cynthia  was  prostrate  after  a  long  tite-OrUU 
with  Balph  Brough.  Mrs.  ChamberUn,  however,  very  properly 
refused  to  discuss  fiEunily  matters  through  the  medium  of  a 
common  carrier,  but  she  entreated  Jimmy  to  come  down  town 
at  once.  As  D'Aguilar  was  pulling  on  his  gloves,  Dolly  Peyton 
entered  the  club.  The  sportsman  despised  the  parasite,  but,  as  he 
expressed  it  afterwards,  he  was  'glad  to  use  a  worm  if  troat 
wouldn't  rise  to  a  fly.'  So  he  led  Dolly  aside  and  asked  for  the 
facts  about  Brough.    These  were  soon  in  his  possession. 
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*  I  was  there,*  concluded  Peyton.  *  And  I  made  my  protest. 
I  considered  that  my  duty.  Tve  seen  a  good  deal  of  poor  Brough 
lately/ 

*  Poor  Brough  !  *  said  Jimmy  drily.     *  Yes,  I  know  you  have/ 
'  Fve  been  of  use  to  him,  D'Aguilar,  and  all  that.    He  needed 

trimming — eh  ? ' 

*  CSouMn't  have'  found  a  better  man  to  do  the  trimminV  said 
Jimmy. 

*  Thank  you,  D'Aguilar.  Brough,  you  and  I  know,  is — ^well, 
there's  too  much  rough  in  Brough*' 

He  tittered  feebly  at  his  small  joke,  and  Jimmy  frowned. 

*  The  best  fellow  in  New  York,*  said  Jimmy, 

'  Quite  so — ^yes,  quite  so ;  but  kinky,  not  to  be  unkind.' 

*  Is  he  ? '  Dolly  nodded  and  tapped  his  own  head.  *  You 
don't  say — cracked?  I  should  like  your  honest  opinion.  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Brough  is  really  mad  ? ' 

Dolly  fixed  his  pale  blue  eyes  upon  the  tips  of  his  well- 
varnished  boots ;  then  he  said  emphatically  that  Brough  was  not 
fit  to  be  at  large.  Fortified  by  this  opinion  Jimmy  sxmmioned  a 
hansom  and  was  driven  at  an  illegal  rate  of  speed  to  Gramercy 
Square.  Mrs.  Chamberlin  received  him  in  the  drawing-room  and 
shook  her  stately  head  at  the  mention  of  Cynthia's  name.  The 
yonng  lady,  it  seemed,  was  shut  up  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  had 
refused  the  mother  both  admittance  and  confidence. 

*She  takes  after  the  poor  dear  Judge,'  said  Mrs.  Chamberlin, 
tearfully.  '  She  has  my  figure  and  complexion,  but  nothing  else, 
James,  nothing  else.' 

Jimmy  nodded  a  doleful  assent.  In  appearance  his  kins- 
woman was  a  credit  to  her  breeding  and  her  dressmaker.  Her 
aquiline  nose,  her  arched  brows,  her  slender  hands  and  feet,  pro- 
claimed the  dame  of  pedigree ;  but  both  forehead  and  chin  re- 
treated, the  one  into  a  charming  front  of  silvery  curls,  and  the 
other  into  an  equally  artistic  jabot.  The  Judge,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  add,  had  been  distinguished  in  the  possession  of  a  most 
commanding  brow  and  an  equally  prominent  chin,  and  these 
features  had  been  reproduced  m  petto  upon  the  face  of  his 
daughter. 

*  What  has  happened  ? '  said  Jimmy. 

Mrs.  Chamberlin's  answer,  stripped  of  verbiage,  was  this :  she 
had  been  apprised  by  Uncle  Bonaparte  of  Balph's  arrival  and 
departure ;  the  old  servant  had  commented  freely  upon  the  young 
man's  appearance — his  jovial,  gallant  l^earing  coming,  and  his 
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despairing  mien  and  sorry  deportment  going ;  from  Cynthia  she 
had  gleaned  no  information  whatsoever. 

'  Do  you  think  she'd  see  me  ? '  said  Junmy,  miserably  conscious 
that  something  ought  to  be  done  and  feeling  quite  impotent  to 
do  it.  ^  I've  known  her  since  she  was  a  tot,  and  old  Ralph  is  my 
best  friend.  Suppose  now  you  tell  her  that  I  must  see  her  at 
once — ^make  it  imperative ;  say  that  Fve  just  come  from  Balph, 
that  in  his  interest,  in  her  interest,  in — ^put  it  strong — in  the 
interest  of  humanity,  she  cannot  refuse  to  give  me  a  hearin'.' 

Mrs.  Chamberlin  hurried  upstairs,  and  Jimmy  told  himself  that 
James  d'Aguilar  had  not  been  found  lacking  in  the  hour  of  need« 
Presently  Cynthia  walked  composedly  in,  shut  the  door,  locked 
it,  and  asked  Jinmiy  what  he  wanted.  D'Aguilar,  noting  her  red 
eyelids,  looked  at  the  carpet  as  he  answered :  '  I  want  to  know  why 
you  reftised  to  marry  Ralph  Brough.     I'm  your  cousin  and * 

*  A  very  distant  cousin,*  said  Cynthia. 

Jimmy  took  her  hand  into  his  and  pressed  it  sympathetically. 

'  You've  no  cousin  nearer  to  you  than  I  am,  dear.  Tell  me 
the  truth.  Ralph  loves  you,  and  you  love  him.  Don't  you  dare 
to  deny  it !     Why  have  you  refused  to  marry  him  ? ' 

A  faint  colour  illumined  the  girl's  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
softened  at  sight  of  Jimmy's  kindly  face ;  but  her  lips  remained 
tightly  pressed  together. 

*  He  was  here  this  morning  to  ask  you  to  marry  him.  Uncle 
Bonaparte  says  he  was  "  smilin'  wus'n  a  possum  "  when  he  came, 
but  went  away  looking  as  if  he'd  been  hit  with  a  fence-rail.  Yon 
won't  speak  ?  Very  well — I  will.  I  know  why  you  refrised  to 
marry  poor  Ralph,  and  I  approve  the  reason.  You  did  right,  my 
dearest  girl.  Under  the  circumstances  you  were  bound  to  crucify 
your  own  feelings.  I  honour  you,  Cynthia;  I  respect  you;  I 
admire  you ;  I  am  proud  to  count  myself  of  kin  to  you.' 

Cynthia  listened  to  this  panegyric  with  tingling  ears. 
'  And  now,'  continued  Jimmy,  '  now  that  we  understand  each 
other * 

*  Understand  each  other ! '  cried  Cynthia,  scornfully.  *  111  tell 
you  why  I  refused  to  marry  Ralph  :  because  Fm  a  wicked  fool — 
not  fit  to  be  his  wife.  He  will  never  speak  to  me  again  as  long 
as  he  lives ;  but  if  he  stood  where  you're  standing  now  and  re- 
peated his  offer  I  would  take  him  gladly — oh,  so  gladly ! ' 

Her  voice  died  away  in  a  sob. 

'You  would  marry  him  m  his  present  condition V  asked 
Jimmy,  sternly. 
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*I  would — ^I  would.  If  he  came  to  me  in  rags  Fd  marry 
him,  and  thank  G-od  for  giving  me  such  a  man.' 

*  Then  I  say/  retorted  Jimmy  warmly,  *  that  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  You're  not  a  bread-and-butter  miss ;  you're 
twenty-two,  and  know  the  ropes.  Yet  you  think  only  of  your- 
self.' 

*  And  whom  should  I  think  of,  pray  ?  * 

D'Aguilar  wiped  his  forehead.  For  a  bachelor  the  situation 
was  hardly  tenable. 

*  Well,'  he  stanmiered,  scarlet  with  confusion,  *th-th-there  are 
others— er — the  g-g-generations  yet  unb-b-bom.  Would  you  dare 
to  run  the  risk  of  transmitting  such  a  fearful  taint  .as ' 

He  stopped,  for  Cynthia  was  marching  with  outraged  dignity 
to  the  door.  As  he  paused,  she  turned  and  transfixed  the  preacher 
with  a  glance  of  cutting  disdain. 

'  James  d'Aguilar,'  she  said  coldly,  '  you  have  been  drinking ! 
I  suspected  as  much  when  I  received  your  extraordinary  message. 
Now  I  know  it.    Let  me  pass,  sir ! ' 

Jimmy  had  interposed  his  large  person  between  her  and  the 
door. 

Tve  had*  two  small  whiskies,'  he  said  solemnly;  'but  drunk 
or  sober  I'll  ask  you  the  question  I  came  here  to  ask  :  What  made 
you  suspect  that  Balph  Brough  was  insane  ? ' 

'Insane?' 

*  Aye — ^insane.  That  is  why  you  refused  him.  You  could  not 
marry  a  madman.' 

'  And  who  dares  to  say  that  Ralph  Brough  is  a  madman  ? ' 
Jimmy  tried  to  whip  up  his  scattering  wits. 

*  Who  said  so  ? '  he  repeated  vaguely.  *  Let  me  see — who  the 
deuce  did  say  so?    Why — why,  Dolly  Peyton,  to  be  sure.' 

Cynthia's  eyes  were  blazing. 

*  Dolly  Peyton ! '  she  echoed.  *  An  excellent  authority  to  cite. 
Dolly  Peyton  indeed !    And  who  else  ? ' 

*  He  has  given  the  old  man's  pile — twenty  millions— to  Stan- 
hope Winslow.' 

Cynthia  laughed,  but  behind  the  silvery  crescendo  of  her 
laughter  lurked  tears. 

*  And  because  of  that  you  and  your  precious  friend  Mr.  Dolly 
Peyton  brand  him  as  a  madman.  Let  me  tell  you  that  it  is  we 
who  are  mad ;  yes,  raving  mad  in  our  greed  of  gain ;  we  who  covet 
the  very  stars  in  heaven,  and  die  miserable  and  dissatisfied  if  they 
do  not  drop  into  our  hands.     You  know  that  Balph's  father  sacri- 
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ficed  everytluDg  and  everybody  to  his  insensate  ambition,  and  yon 
know  that  my  unhappy  father  did  the  same ;  the  one  was  snccess- 
f al  as  we  maniacs  interpret  success,  and  the  other  wasn't — and  now 
both  are  dead.  And  to-day,  when  my  lover  came  to  me  and  told  me 
that  he  could  not  serve  at  once  Love  and  Mammon,  I — I  sent  him 
away  from  me,  wretch  that  I  am,  because  in  my  madness  and  folly 
I  still  worshipped  false  gods.  I  staked  my  heart  and  his  against 
that  twenty  millions  and  lost  both.  Oh  I  Balph,  Ralph,  Balph  ! ' 
She  fell  on  her  kness  before  a  divan  and  buried  her  face  in  the 
cushions.  Jimmy  was  so  upset  that  he  lost  at  once  his  head  and 
his  manners.  Flight,  to  him,  seemed  the  one  thing  desirable 
and  possible.     So  he  unlocked  the  door  and — fled. 

Fate,  meantime,  had  not  smiled  upon  fialph  Brough.  Upon 
leaving  the  club  he  had  taken  himself  and  his  sorrows  to  Central 
Park,  or,  as  he  preferred  to  put  it — Nature.  The  dame,  in 
unsympathetic  mood,  exhibited  billing  birds,  amorous  nurse-girls 
with  their  escorts,  and  other  outward  and  visible  signs  of  love. 
So  Ralph,  groaning  in  spirit,  soon  turned  his  steps  homeward. 
As  he  hung  up  his  hat  in  the  hall  a  servant  told  him  that 
Stanhope  Winslow  was  awaiting  him  in  the  library.  Brough  knew 
his  Chief  Inquisitor  too  well  to  doubt  what  the  lawyer's  first 
question  would  be. 

'  You've  been  to  Gramercy  Square,  Ralph.  Congratulations, 
of  course,  are  in  order.' 

To  this  greeting  Brough  responded  with  so  surly  a  shake  of 
his  head  that  Winslow  was  silenced. 

'  I'm  going  to  California,'  said  this  unhappy  young  man.  ^  I 
start  to-morrow  night  on  the  Limited.  Between  now  and  then 
we  must  fix  up  our  afiisdrs.' 

These  sentences,  snapped  out  in  a  dull,  sullen  tone,  were 
pregnant  with  meaning  to  Winslow.  Dolly  Peyton,  he  reflected, 
had  proved  a  prophet.  Cynthia  Chamberlin  had  refused  to  marry 
a  lamb  shorn  of  its  golden  fleece. 

'Winslow,'  said  Brough  suddenly,  'I've  turned  over  the  old 
man's  pile  to  you  because  I  believe  that  you're  the  one  fellow 
this  side  of  Styx  who  can  handle  it  as  it  ought  to  be  handled. 
At  the  same  time  it's  my  conviction  that  the  responsibility  is 
more  than  you,  the  father  of  a  fiunily,  can  shoulder  alone,  and, 
believing  this,  am  I  a  coward  to  run  away  ? ' 

When  the  ugly  word  was  spoken  Ralph  was  sensible  of  a 
feeling  of  relief.  It  had  si^ded  in  bis  mind  ever  since  it  fell  red- 
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hot  from  Cynthia's  corMng  lips.  The  lawyer  evaded  the  question. 
*  As  &r  as  I'm  concerned/  he  said,  ^  you  can  rest  easy.  It's  a  big 
burden,  but  there  are  big  compensations.  I'm  a  family  man, 
Balph»  as  you  say,  and  my  family  has  never  forgiven  me  for  not 
being  able  to  make  a  pile  for  myself.  I  made  money  for  your 
feither — ^he  was  good  enough  to  say  that  my  advice  was  worth 
half  a  million  a  year  to  him — and  I've  made  money  for  you.  But 
my  own  speculations  have  proved  disastrous.  I  earn  a  very  hand- 
some income  and  I  spend  every  cent  of  it.  My  wife,  my  daughters, 
my  sons  are — er^-extravagant.  Now,  when  I  die  what  will 
become  of  them  ?  I  carry  a  life  insurance  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  What  is  that  ?  Now  you  come  forward  and  throw 
to  me,  a  drowning  man,  not  a  straw  but  a  stack.  The  income 
from  your  estate  for  one  year  will  assure  the  future  of  my  family ; 
and,  Balph,  I  swear  to  you  before  God  that  if  I  were  assured  that 
the  responsibility  I  assume  would  kill  me  within  the  year,  none 
the  less  I  would  take  it  gladly  and  gratefully.' 

Brough  was  strangely  moved  by  the  confidence  of  this  thin- 
lipped,  self-restrained  man  of  business ;  this  machine.  He  had  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Winslow,  and  recalled  her  as 
a  tall,  stylish  woman,  with  white  aggressive  teeth  and  a  pronounced 
manner.  She  was  &mous  for  her  dinners :  white  dinners,  green 
dinners,  yellow  dinners,  and  her  cards  were  printed  with  an 
nncanoni(»d  hyphen  between  the  Stanhope  and  the  Winslow.  The 
boys  had  the  reputation  of  being  '  sporty,'  and  the  girls'  names 
and  portraits  had  appeared  in  the  public  prints  embellishing 
Paquin  skirts  and  Virot  hats.  Poor  old  Winslow !  So  these 
vampires  had  sucked  the  blood  from  his  thin  white  face.  Poor 
old  chap ! 

Brough  held  out  his  hand  in  silence.  Then  he  burst  out 
again :  '  She  called  me  a  coward,  Winslow ;  a  coward  I  Am  I  one  ? 
You  won't  answer  the  question,  and  I  can't.  I'd  like  to  show  her 
that  the  word  was  ill  chosen.  I  loved  her  so  dearly  that  I  would 
not  let  this  awful  duty  cloud  her  future ;  but  tiow — with  only 
myself  to  think  of — shall  I  shirk  it  ?  I  must  get  away  for  a 
season,  but  I  shall  return  and ' 

The  sentence  was  never  finished ;  for  Jimmy  d'Aguilar,  with 
the  tails  of  his  frock  coat  streaming  behind  him,  and  in  a  condition 
generally  that  indicated  profound  mental  and  physical  distress, 
bounced  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  into  the  room.  Stanhope 
Winslow  adjust^  his  pince-nez,  and  stared  amazedly  at  the 
intruder;  Brough  frowned. 
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'  I  say/  gasped  Jimmy,  ^  I  say,  Balph,  you're  playin'  in  lack 
— d'ye  Imow  it  ?  'Tisn't  every  Johmotie  has  the  friends  you  haye ! 
Yes,  sir,  you  can  bet  .on  me  every  time.  Now,  don't  stand  gapin' 
there  like  a  canary  with  the  pip.'  Clap  on  a  hat  and  make  your 
record.    There's  not  a  minute  to  lose.' 

He  grasped  his  astonished  friend  by  the  arm  and  led  him  to 
the  window. 

*  She's  cryin'  her  pretty  eyes  out,'  he  whispered.  *  I  left  her 
wailm'  like  a  lost  soul.  And  I  knew  it  was  no  use  my  tryin'  to 
comfort  the  poor  dear.  It  was  Balph,  Balph,  Balph.  A  dose  of 
James  would  have  made  her  delirious.  So  I  just  cut  and  ran. 
Outside,  I  got  my  head,  and  came  on  straight  here.  She  says 
shell  take  you  in  rags — in  ragSj  d*ye  hear  ? — so  you  needn't  wait 
to  curl  your  hair.  There's  a  fresh  hansom  outside  with  a  rippin' 
horse  in  it,  and ^ 

Brough  tore  lose  from  Jimmy's  encircling  arm,  and  left  the 
room  no  less  violently  than  his  friend  had  entered  it.  The  front 
door  slammed;  Balph  was  seen  to  leap  into  the  hansom,  the 
cabby  applied  the  whip,  and  then  James  d'Aguilar  sank  limplj 
into  a  chair,  and  called  faintly  for  liquid  refreshment. 

Later,  Stanhope  Winslow  asked  mildly  for  an  explanation. 

'What  does  it  mean?'  replied  Jimmy.  *It  means,  sir,  a 
marriage.  The  slam  of  that  big  door  proclaimed  the  banns. 
Brough  and  I  were  off  to  California  to-morrow,  but  'twill  tBk%^ 
something  stronger  than  a  locomotive  to  pull  him  from  the  white 
arms  of  Cynthia  Chamberlin.  Won't  you  join  me  ?  No  ?  Never 
drink  before  luncheon — eh  ?  Well,  sir,  there's  an  awfdl  joke  on 
me.  Yes,  there  is.  I  took  Brough  for  a  lunatic ;  a  stark,  staring 
maniac.  I  was  certain  that  he  ought  to  be  locked  up.  That  a^ 
Dolly  Peyton,  said  he  must  be  raving  inad  becaud^  hl^d'^giren  you 
twenty  milhon  dollars.'  jf^ 

*  That  is  not  so,'  said  Winslow,  in  his  most  precise  maimer. 
*I — I  have  undertaken — er — temporarily  the  care  and-^ioanage- 
ment  of  my  client's  innumerable  interests — upon  terms  that-^-er 
— only  concern  the  principals.  A  year  hence  he  will  step  once 
more  into  his  father's  shoes.  They  will  fit  him  more  easily 
twelve  months  hence,  because,  while  it  is  true  that  he  inherits 
from  his  mother  an  ardent  and  tender  disposition,  yet  he  is — Tm 
sure  you'll  admit — in  energy,  capacity,  and  tenacity — the  old 
man's  son.' 

Horace  Anneslet  VACBfiLL. 
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BY  LIEUT.  H.  C.  B.  HOPKINSON,  SEAFORTH  HIGHLANDERS. 

We  were  a  curious  polyglot  community;  the  superior  officers 
British,  the  inferior  of  many  races :  Tall,  soldier^like  Kurds, 
their  wild  natures  tempered  by  the  habits  of  discipline  and 
subordination ;  £Eur-haired  Albanians,  proud  of  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and  professing  a  certain  skiU  in  arms ;  descendants  of  the 
Mamelukes ;  burly  Turks ;  subtle,  town-bred  Egyptians,  as  well  as 
their  heavier  Fellaheen  brethren ;  black  Sudanese,  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks ;  Circassians ;  and  admixtures  of  most  of  these 
races.  The  men  were  either  Fellaheen  or  black  Sudanese,  who 
many  of  them  had  been  formerly  Dervish  Biflemen,  and  had 
fought  against  us  time  and  again,  had  seen  the  fedl  of  Khartoum, 
the  destruction  of  Hicks's  ill-fated  army^  the  dibade  at  Baker's 
Teb,  and  many  other  stricken  fields. 

The  Fellaheen,  patient^  enduring,  ox-like  men,  do  not  call  for 
much  comment ;  though  capable  of  being  worked  up  to  a  high 
state  of  efficiency  and  discipline,  and  though  second  to  none  as 
workers,  they  are  not  by  nature  soldiers.  Their  hearts  are  in  their 
native  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  they  look  forward 
longingly  to  the  day  of  their  release  from  military  service,  when 
th^  may  return  to  their  tillage,  tend  their  cattle  and  their  date- 
trees,  look  to  their  water-wheels,  and  slumber  through  the  heat 
of  the  day  in  some  shady  comer. 

With  the  black  it  is  &r  different.  He  is  by  nature  a  fighting 
ijoan  and  a  soldier,  and  loves  fighting  for  fighting's  sake.  We 
bad  representatives  of  many  tribes  in  our  ranks,  all  with  their 
tribal  characteristics :  Trusty  Shillooks ;  long,  lithe  Dinkas ; 
nigged  Nubas ;  Furs,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  every  man  is 
a  thief  (no  pun  is  intended  on  the  Latin  equivalent)  and 
every  woman  no  better  than  she  need  be.  Then  there  were 
members  of  the  cannibal  tribes,  Nyum-nyum  and  Fertite ;  and 
men  from  fax  Bagirma  and  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Congo. 
Some  of  these  had  been  in  the  old  Khedivial  Army,  and  had  even 
fought  against  us  in  the  ranks  of  Arabi's  army  at  Tel-el-Kebir 
and  had  helped  to  work  the  guns  at  Alexandria ;  and  they  had 
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almost  to  a  man  led  lives  teeming  with  adventolre  and  of  the 
deepest  interest.  There  was  one  old  black  officer  in  a  raiment 
with  which  I  served,  by  name  Ali  Gifoon,  of  the  Shillook  tribe. 
He  had  been  captured  by  the  Gallaba  slave  traders  as  a  boy,  had 
been  enlisted  in  the  Khedivial  Army,  had  gone  with  the  con- 
tingent sent  to  help  the  French  arms  in  Mexico,  and  now  wears 
on  his  breast,  in  addition  to  his  numerous  other  decorations,  the 
Mexican  medal  and  a  gold  medal  given  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  '  for  valour.'  Another  officer  in  the  same  battalion,  named 
Omar,  had  accompanied  Stanley  through  'darkest  Africa,'  and 
for  his  services  had  been  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Poor  Omar ! 
he  was  an  untamable  savage,  with  a  hopeless  liking  for  strong 
liquors,  and  I  am  afraid  he  was  of  little  use  as  an  officer;  amongst 
his  belongings  were  two  Pygmies.  With  reference  to  these  - 
Pygmies,  I  remember  once  or  twice  in  the  Sudan  coming  across 
slaves  who,  from  their  diminutive  stature  and  physique,  must 
have  been  very  nearly  related  to  those  strange  dwarfed  inhabitants 
of  the  Central  African  forests. 

On  another  occasion  when,  in  1896,  the  Egyptian  Army 
occupied  Debba,  amongst  the  Dervish  Gehadieh  who  fell  into  our 
hands  was  a  negro  with  quite  red  hair  and  beard,  and  a  sort  of 
curious  red-coppery  complexion.  We  were  told  by  some  of  our 
blacks  that  he  belonged  to  a  cannibal  tribe  from  some  very  distant 
country.  On  our  questioning  him  as  to  his  reputed  peTichant  for 
human  flesh,  he  smilingly  admitted  the  soft  impeachment. 

Our  blacks  were  full  of  curious  superstitions,  with,  strange  to 
say,  an  implicit  belief  in  their  white  officers'  powers  as  averters  of 
the  evil  effects  of  magic.  Often  have  I  known  a  stalwart  Nafrur 
(private)  come  before  his  commanding  officer  in  the  orderly  room 
with  the  complaint  that  he  had  been  bewitched,  and  go  away  quite 
happy  with  a  letter  to  the  Hakeem  to  give  him  some  medicine  to 
break  the  charm.  Often  was  one  told  on  the  rifle-range  by  a  man 
that  his  rifle  was  bewitched,  and  one  broke  the  supposed  spell  by 
loading  it  for  him,  or  by  firing  a  round  or  two  oneself. 

The  Fertites  were  supposed  by  the  other  men  to  turn  into 
hyaenas  at  night  and  to  dig  up  and  eat  the  dead ;  and  my  old 
black  servant  used  gravely  to  inform  me,  if  sometimes  I  hazarded 
a  remark  as  to  the  noise  a  hyaena  was  making,  '  That  is  no  hyaena, 
that  is  the  voice  of  Sabr  Effendi,'  the  said  Sabr  Effendi  being  a 
black  captain  in  the  battalion.  This  same  old  servant  was  a  great 
character,  and  quite  dog-like  in  his  fidelity.  Poor  old  man !  the 
shaking  about  on  a  camel,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  campaigning. 
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t^oved  too  much  for  him,  and  he  developed  a  weak  heart.  I 
numaged,  however,  to  obtain  a  good  post  for  him  in  Lower  Egypt, 
and  I  hope  that  his  shadow  has  increased  since  last  I  saw  him. 
He  had  been  in  the  old  army,  and  had  been  stationed  at  Debba 
in  the  first  days  of  Mahdism ;  had  taken  part  in  a  great  fight 
there,  in  which  the  Dervishes  were  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and 
returned  there  with  me  in  1896.  One  day  he  appeared  before 
me  in  great  excitement,  saying,  '  I  have  found  my  daughter.'  '  I 
didn't  know  you  had  one,  Selim,'  said  L  '  Neither  did  I  until 
to-day.  She  was  still  unborn  when  I  left  her  here,  and  her 
mother  died  in  giving  birth  to  her.'  *  Then  how  on  earth  can 
you  tell  that  she  is  your  daughter  after  all  these  years,  and  since 
you  have  never  set  eyes  on  her  ? '  *  By  her  resemblance  to  me ! ' 
This  seemed  to  me  such  an  extraordinary  claim  to  kinship  by  two 
blacks  who  had  probably  neither  of  them  owned  a  looking-glass, 
and  who  were  exactly  like  the  rest  of  their  fellows,  that  it  left  me 
speechless.  However,  the  old  man  was  perfectly  pleased  and 
satisfied,  and  eventually  carried  the  girl  north  with  him  and 
installed  her  in  his  family. 

After  Selim  left  me  I  had  an  Egyptian  servant,  one  of  our 
Camel  Corps  troopers;  he  was  also  a  most  excellent,  devoted 
fellow.  Wounded  at  Omdurman,  he  yet  managed  to  get  out  of 
hospital  in  a  day  or  two,  and  attends!  me  in  my  journey  down 
the  Nile  to  the  Citadel  Hospital  in  Cairo,  and  hardly  left  me,  day 
or  night,  until  he  had  seen  me  safe  on  board  the  ship  at  Alexandria, 
en  route  for  home. 

I  was  always  curious  to  find  out  exactly  how  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sudan  regarded  the  Mahdi,  whether  he  was  looked  on  as 
an  impostor  or  as  a  prophet  who  had  had  bad  luck ;  but  it  was 
very  diflScult  to  get  a  decided  expression  of  opinion.  'Who 
knows  ? '  was  the  general  answer.  My  black  bugler  Faragalla,  an 
ex-Dervish,  was  the  most  expansive.  *  Wallahi,'  he  would  say ;  *  he 
was  a  great  man.  He  knew  how  to  direct  his  own  men's  bullets 
straight,  and  how  to  turn  his  enemies'  bullets  to  harmless  rain. 
If  he  had  lived,  things  would  not  have  been  as  they  are  now.' 

*  What  about  Abu  Klea  ? '  I  said.  *  He  was  not  present ;  he  never 
saw  defeat ! '  was  the  reply.  This  was  so  true  that  I  changed  the 
subject,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought    of    Osman   Digna. 

*  Ottman  Digna  ? '  he  said.  *  Ottman  Digna  ?  He  works  by  magic ; 
he  writ.es  in  the  sand ;  and  if  the  letters  spell  victory  he  remains, 
but  if  they  spell  defeat  he  goes.' 
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The  black  Is  an  extremely  uxorious  man,  and  in  the  Egyptian 
Army  they  were  all  allowed  to  marry,  and  a  certain  percentage 
were  placed  on  the  married  strength  and  received  an  allowance 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  wives  and  families.  With  his  wife 
and  family  near  him,  the  black  is  absolutely  happy.  The  woman 
waits  upon  him,  cooks  for  him  the  savoury  messes  his  soul 
loveth,  and  ministers  generally  to  his  comfort ;  the  children  are 
his  heart's  delight,  and  he  never  seems  so  happy  as  when  he  is 
playing  with  them.  The  surest  way  to  a  black  man's  heart  is 
through  his  femily,  and,  with  judicious  allowance  for  his  feelings 
in  this  direction,  he  is  the  easiest  creature  in  the  world  to  manage 
and  control.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  *  Black  Empire'  of 
the  future  no  man  will  think  himself  strong  enough  to  arbi- 
trarily sever  the  black  troops  from  their  families. 

At  Wadi  Haifa,  Assouan,  and  Suakin  the  black  regiments  had 
their  married  lines  outside  their  cantonments,  and  as  soon  as 
imrade  was  over  they  were  to  be  seen  hurrying  oflF  to  them.  A 
certain  number  in  each  company  were  allowed  to  sleep  there 
every  night;  and  on  Fridays,  the  Mussulman's  Sunday,  the 
*  Haremat  Lines '  held  high  carnival.  The  tomtoms  banged  un- 
ceasingly ;  the  men  sat  on  the  shady  sides  of  the  houses,  clad  in 
snowy  shirt  and  drawers,  with  their  families  round  them,  and  in 
the  evening  there  was  nearly  always  held  a  *  Dileuka '  or  dance, 
the  members  of  each  tribe  joining  together  and  performing  their 
tribal  dance — as  a  rule,  a  curious,  posturing  shuffle,  descriptive 
of  the  various  incidents  of  love  and  war.  As  the  evening  wore 
on  the  fan  grew  fast  and  furious,  the  torches  flared,  the  drums 
banged,  the  dancers  shouted  their  war-cries,  until  at  last  the 
bugles  sounded  'lights  out,'  the  revelry  died  away,  and  fhese 
happy  savages  went  oflF  to  bed  like  tired  children,  to  wake  on  the 
next  day  ready  for  the  military  routine  of  a  new  week. 

When  the  forward  movement  commenced,  in  the  beginning  of 
1896,  of  course  the  wives  and  families  had  to  be  left  behind.  But 
as  we  advanced  into  the  Dervish  country  their  black  sisters 
flocked  from  slavery  to  join  the  troops ;  and  as  the  Dervishes 
retreated  or  were  defeated  they  left  numbers  of  women  and 
children  behind  them,  amongst  whom  our  troops  discovered  many 
sisters,  mothers,  and  even  former  wives.  The  woman  question 
soon  became  a  serious  one.  The  Mahommedan  law  allows  a  man 
a  plurality  of  wives ;  our  men  bad  not  seen  their  families  for 
months,  and  were  anxious  to  form  new  ties ;  many  women  had 
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died  at  Assouan  and  Haifa  in  the  cholera  epidemic,  and  ther^ 
were  corresponding  widowers  in  oar  ranks  ripe  for  consolation. 
So,  wisely  enough,  men,  under  certain  conditions,  were  allowed  to 
many,  and  soon  little  villages  sprang  np  round  all  the  cantoU'^ 
ments.  The  men  who  had  permission  took  unto  themselves  theit 
dusky  brides,  and  in  many  cases  adopted  the  small  Dervish 
children,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell.  The  little 
villages,  built  of  dried  grass  or  mud,  were  kept  scrupulously  clean  ; 
military  police  were  made  responsible  for  order;  and  the  most 
prominent  lady  was  elected  Sheikha,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  oldest  non-commissioned  officer  and  some  black  commissioned 
officer  seUled  aU  disputes ;  and  never  were  there  more  orderly, 
law-abiding  communities.  When  the  troops  left  the  Dongola 
province  for  further  operations  south,  the  grass  widows  were  sent 
down  to  Wadi  HalBek  to  join  the  other  &milies,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  by  now  all  have  been  happily  reunited  at  Fashoda,  Khartoum, 
or  wheresoever  the  bread-winner  may  happen  to  be  stationed.  I 
mention  aU  this  because  one's  thoughts  cannot  help  turning  to 
Uganda  and  to  poor  Thruston,  whom  we  all  knew  and  liked  so 
mnch;  and  with  the  opening-up  of  a  vast  Black  Empire  and  the 
employment  of  numbers  of  black  troops,  I  think  that  a  word  in 
season  is  not  amiss,  and  that  a  useful  moral  may  be  deduced  as 
to  the  great  eecret  of  dealing  with  black  troops.  Bespect  his  one 
great  weakness,  give  him  a  wife  and  family  and  home  life,  and  he 
is  the  most  genial,  contented,  easily  managed  being  in  the  world ; 
deny  him  this,  and  he  rapidly  becomes  restless  and  discontented, 
spends  his  leisure  in  wandering  about  in  search  of  adventures, 
brawls  and  loots  in  the  villages,  and  gives  endless  trouble. 

S^king  of  the  little  villages  which  sprang  up  round  our 
cantonments  reminds  me  that  nothing  was  more  remarkable  in 
our  long  three  years'  crawl  up  the  Nile  than  the  evolution  in 
house-building.  We  started  from  Wadi  Haifa  in  the  beginning 
of  1896  without  tents,  and  were  glad  of  any  shelter  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  whilst  he  who  possessed  a  *  Tukel '  in  which 
he  could  stand  upright  thought  himself  a  fortunate  and  much- 
to-be-envied  man.  A  *  Tukel,'  I  must  explain,  was  a  straw  hut. 
A  framework  of  branches  was  first  made,  strong  uprights  being 
driven  into  the  ground  and  light  cross-pieces  lashed  to  them  by 
grass-ropes.  Over  this  straw  mats  made  out  of  the  dried  Haifa 
grass  were  laid  and  lashed.  The  local  name  for  these  mats  was 
*  Salateek ; '  and  on  arriyal  at  any  new  station  Salateek-making 
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was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  lasted  many  weeks,  the  fiatiga^ 
parties  often  going  very  far  afield  in  search  of  Haifa  grass  and 
wood.  The  great  drawback  to  a  Tukel  was  its  dustiness,  and  also 
its  inflammability.  The  grass  mats  collected  bushels  of  dust,  and 
distributed  their  hoarded  wealth  over  one's  house  at  every  breath 
of  wind ;  and  also  a  stray  spark  or  a  cigarette-end  carelessly  thrown 
away  left  one  homeless  and  destitute  on  the  sand  in  about  five 
short  minutes. 

As  I  have  said  before,  at  first  one  was  content  with  a  very 
humble  shelter ;  but  gradually  one's  ideas  grew  larger,  and  one 
improved  one's  dwelling-place  till,  by  the  time  Debba  and  Merowi 
were  reached,  the  most  artistic  riverside  villas  were  constructed, 
with  two  rooms,  shady  verandahs,  and  every  architectural  luxury 
that  could  be  extracted  from  such  homely  materials.  Then 
the  fashion  in  houses  changed,  and  people  found  that  with  the 
river  mud,  which,  like  the  poor,  was  always  with  us,  houses 
cooler  and  better  could  be  made  more  quickly  and  with  less 
trouble  than  the  old-fashioned  Tukels.  And  here,  again,  lay 
great  scope  for  the  amateur  architect,  and  as  time  wore  on 
veritable  palaces  were  evolved ;  at  least,  so  they  seemed  to  otm: 
sun-baked  Sudan  intellects. 

The  writer  remembers  that  he  started  at  Debbeh  in  October 
1896  in  a  Tukel  about  six  feet  square,  one  side  of  which  was 
open ;  he  left  in  July  1898  a  spacious,  three-roomed  mansion, 
with  thick  mud  walls,  whitewashed  inside  and  out,  a  roof  with 
a  pitch,  and  with  doors  and  windows  (unglazed).  The  birds  were 
the  greatest  nuisance,  as  they  invaded  one's  house  in  swarms,  and 
built  their  nests  by  dozens  in  the  roof,  making  a  terrible  mess  of 
everything,  and  keeping  up  an  incessant  and  most  irri&ting 
chattering. 

Some  of  our  blacks  were  very  good  shots,  but  the  majority 
were  below  the  average  of  English  soldiers,  and  the  Egyptians 
were  not  such  good  shots  as  the  blacks. 

At  the  battle  of  Firket  a  company  of  Camel  Corps  were  lining 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  with  a  corresponding  ridge  held  by  the  Dervishes 
some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  their  front ;  a  black  sergeant 
named  Capsoon  had  found  a  sort  of  natural  embrasure  in  these 
rocks,  and,  calling  an  English  officer's  attention  to  his  prowess,  he 
shot  down  Dervish  after  Dervish  as  he  showed  himself.  The 
company  then  charged  the  Dervish  position  and  cleared  them  out, 
and  the  fruit  of  Capsoon's  skill  at  arms .  stood  revealed ;  his  bag 
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was  nearly  a  dozen,  killed  dead.  This  almost  equals  what  one  has 
heard  of  Boer  marksmanship. 

The  aforesaid  English  officer  had  a  narrow  escape  at  the  same 
time,  a  bullet  shaving  his  upper  lip  and  his  nose,  and  scarring 
both.  The  black's  hatred  for  the  Baggara  is  extraordinary,  but 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  one  knows  the  circumstances. 
The  Baggara  has  been  the  black's  bogey  from  his  birth ;  his  village 
has  always  been  exposed  to  raids  from  Baggara  slave-catching 
parties.  He  himself  has  in  all  probability  been  carried  oflF  when 
a  child  by  one  of  these  parties,  his  father  most  likely  killed,  his 
mother  carried  oflf  with  him  and  sold  as  a  slave,  his  home  given 
to  the  flames.  Every  atrocity  imaginable  has  been  piled  up  by 
these  pests  of  the  Sudan.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  black 
man  hates  the  Baggara  with  an  unquenchable  hatred. 

To  give  two  instances  of  Baggara  methods.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1 896  the  English  general  from  Cairo  was  inspecting 
the  frontier  force  at  Wadi  Halfia.  The  troops  were  engaged  in  a 
field-day,  when  news  came  that  a  party  of  Dervishes  had  attacked 
and  put  to  the  sword  the  village  of  Addendan,  some  twenty  miles 
north  of  Halia.  The  Camel  Corps  at  once  started  to  try  and 
cut  off  the  raiders  in  the  desert  on  their  return  journey,  but 
with  little  chance  of  success,  as  the  news  was  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  old.  After  going  some  fifty  miles  a  patrol 
got  on  to  their  tracks,  and  found  there  the  body  of  a  black 
girl  some  ten  years  of  age,  her  feet  cut  to  ribbons  by  the  rocks 
and  stones  over  which  she  had  been  driven,  her  back  flayed  by 
the  stripes  of  her  merciless  captors.  She  had  been  beaten 
along  until  she  could  move  no  more,  and  then  left  to  die  in 
the  desert. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  this  a  Dervish  patrol  came  down  to 
within  a  mile  of  Sarras  one  evening.  Two  little  boys  were  going 
oat  from  the  village  to  their  father,  who  was  tending  his  sakieh. 
They  met  this  patrol  and  greeted  the  leader.  He  replied  with  a 
Bpear-thrust,  and  his  companions  finished  the  work  he  had  begun. 
The  poor  wee  bodies  were  found  by  the  troops  a  short  time  after- 
wards beheaded  and  disembowelled. 

The  following  incident  shows  the  untamable  ferocity  of  the 
Baggara :  Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the-  Dongola  province  a 
Camel  Corps  patrol  went  out  from  Debba  to  the  wells  of  Kofriat. 
These  wells  are  very  deep,  and  a  long  rope  is  requisite  in  order  to 
obt^wi  Wf^teir.    Close  to  the  w^Us  the  patrol  discovered  the  dead 
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body  of  a  Baggara  warrior  alongside  his  slaughtered  horse.  The 
man,  a  fagitive  from  Dongola  and  tortured  with  thirst,  had 
arrived  at  the  wells.  Finding  no  means  of  obtaining  water,  and 
accepting  his  &te,  he  had  deliberately  killed  his  horse,  broken  his 
saddle,  cut  his  bridle  to  pieces,  buried  his  weapons,  and  then 
calmly  laid  himself  down  to  die,  satisfied  that  nothing  of  his 
would  fall  into  his  enemy's  hands. 

The  principal  leader  in  most  of  the  frontier  raids  was  one 
Osman  Azrak  by  name,  who  afterwards  met  a  well-merited  death 
at  Omdurman.  He  was  the  ogre  of  the  frontier,  and  enjoyed  an 
almost  supernatural  reputation,  combined  with  an  uncanny  habit 
of  being  killed  and  coming  to  life  again.  The  inhabitants  of 
Boris,  which  oasis  he  raided,  described  him  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  Camel  Corps  as  a  giant  eight  feet  high  and  with  one 
eye  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 

The  Dervish  guide  was  usually  an  Arab  of  the  Kabbabeesh 
tribe  named  Fadl  Moula.  He  surrendered  to  the  Government 
after  Dongola  was  taken,  and  was  given  his  life.  I  afterwards 
knew  him  and  liked  him.  A  fine  man,  with  an  air  of  command 
and  a  great  power  of  dealing  with  other  Arabs  ;  a  very  difficult 
people  to  deal  with,  as  we  often  found — absolutely  unreliable  and 
irresponsible.  With  guides,  if  one  wanted  to  find  them  at  start- 
ing time  in  the  morning,  the  only  chance  was  to  insist  on  their 
sleeping  close  to  one,  under  charge  of  cm  orderly,  and  then  the 
odds  were  in  favour  of  one  of  them  having  lost  his  camel.  What 
trouble,  too,  they  caused  us !  The  Government,  after  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Dongola  province,  armed  all  the  Arab  tribes  with 
Bemington  rifles  for  the  protection  of  the  province  from  Dervish 
raiding  parties ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  tribes  received  this  welcome 
armament  than  they  started  ofiF  to  raid  the  Dervishes  on  their 
own  account,  and  strictly  against  their  orders.  Then,  a  successful 
raid  having  been  brought  off,  they,  conscience-stricken  and  fearing 
reprisals,  would  hurry  down  to  the  river-bank,  with  their  flocks 
and  their  families,  to  throw  themselves  under  the  protecting  care 
of  the  Government.  This  would  cause  uneasiness  throughout  the 
province,  and  a  plentiful  harvest  of  rumours  and  reports  would 
ripen,  bringing  in  its  train  a  moving  to  and  fro  of  troops,  and  the 
despatch  of  numero]is  Camel  Corps  patrols  to  the  various  wdls, 
to  our  great  annoyance  and  discomfort,  as  we  knew  that  it 
was  a  hundred  to  one  against  our  seeing  even  the  tracks  of 
Pervisbea. 
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The  best  Arabs  we  came  across  on  the  Bayuda  side  were 
undoubtedly  the  Hassania  tribe,  whose  headquarters  were  Gakdul, 
although,  strange  to  say,  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
worst  of  any,  robbers  of  the  Bayuda  desert,  whose  hand  was 
against  every  man,  whether  Turk  or  Dervish  ;  but  we  always  found 
them  to  be  most  dependable,  and  first-rate  guides. 

Our  usual  guide  in  the  Gakdul  country  was  a  merry  little 
fellow  called  Zeki,  very  unlike  the  taciturn  Arabs  one  generally 
met  He  had  been  one  of  the  two  Arabs  who  had  helped  Slatin 
Pasha  to  escape  from  Omdurman,  and  he  told  me  that  he  was 
afterwards  seized,  taken  in  chains  before  the  Khalifa,  and  charged 
with  this  heinous  offence.  Zeki  put  on  an  air  of  extreme  simpli- 
city ;  pretended  to  be  more  than  half  a  fool ;  said  that  he  might 
have  been  given  a  dollar  for  getting  some  stranger  a  camel,  but 
that  he  had  forgotten ;  that  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  a  dollar  was 
a  dollar,  and  so  on.  The  Khalifa  was  completely  imposed  upon 
by  these  ingenuous  tactics,  said  '  This  man  is  an  idiot,'  and  let 
him  go. 

Zeki  had  lost  his  wife  and  children — killed  by  the  Dervishes, 
and  had  sworn  a  vendetta  against  them.  When  I  first  knew  him 
he  had  just  married  again,  and  had  established  his  bride  in  some 
remote  valley  in  the  Gillif  hills ;  so,  when  we  were  out  in  that 
direction,  he  generally  asked  for  a  few  hours'  leave  of  absence, 
and  used  to  trot  off  on  his  camel  to  visit  her.  The  language 
spoken  by  all  the  desert  tribes  was  Arabic  of  a  sort,  but 
some  of  tiie  lower-class  Arabs  were  very  difficult  to  understand, 
whilst  most  of  the  Sheikhs  spoke  a  beautifully  simple  and  pure 
form  of  the  language.  The  use  of  good  classical  words  is  much 
more  common  amongst  the  Arabs  than  amongst  the  Egyptian 
Fellaheen.  Their  nomenclature  also  is  interesting  to  students  of 
the  language ;  nearly  always  descriptive  and  generally  prefixed 
by  the  word  *  aboo '  (father)  or  *  umm '  (mother).  Such  as  *  tJmm 
Toob,'  a  deep,  bricked  well  about  forty  miles  from  Korti  (*  toob ' 
ineaning  *  bricks ').  They  also  very  often  use  a  diminutive  form, 
JQst  as  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  a  dog  is  always  '  a  doggie,'  a 
bit '  a  bittie,'  and  so  on.  The  Arabs  form  their  diminutive  by 
inserting  the  letter  *  ye '  in  the  penultimate  syllable.  This  makes 
it  very  difficult  to  extract  any  meaning  from  their  names  until 
one  has  mastered  the  use  of  this  diminutive,  and  no  doubt  has 
led  to  many  misnomers  in  existing  maps  of  the  country.  In-* 
stances  of  this  dicaiputiv^  forjn  ^r^  verjr  frecjuent,  apd,  add^d  to 
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the  very  curious  and  guttural  intonation  of  the  Arabs,  make 
names  very  hard  to  pick  up,  even  though  repeated  again  and 
again.  Such  are  ^  tTmm  Ooeera/  a  well  between  Merowi  and 
Gakdul  (*gora'  meaning  *  a  hole  in  the  ground');  *  tTmm  Ragheewa/ 
between  Khorti  and  Gakdul  ('  raghwa/  meaning  '  foam ') ;  and 
notably  *  Aboo  Tel^ehh '  {anglicS  Aboo  Klea),  where  Stewart's 
great  fight  took  place.  ^  Telhh'  is  a  species  of  acacia^^-tree,  and 
the  Arab  pronunciation  of  its  diminutive  almost  gives  the  sound 
*Kl&i.' 

The  desert  has  many  moods,  most  of  them  unpleasant,  whether 
irom  the  summer  sun,  the  winter  cold,  or  the  perennial  dust. 
There  is  one  exception — a  cool,  moonlight  night  in  summer ;  this 
is  perfect,  but,  alas  !  too  often  broken  by  long  hours  of  marching 
and  spoilt  by  that  deadly  overmastering  sleepiness,  amounting 
almost  to  agony. 

No  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  constant  nodding  in  the 
saddle,  the  waking  with  a  start  which  nearly  breaks  one's  neck, 
the  narrowly  averted  fall,  can  appreciate  how  this  ceaseless  fight 
against  the  powers  of  nature  renders  impossible  the  enjoyment 
of  the  night's  perfections.  But  so  it  is,  and  rarely  could  one 
enjoy  the  desert  in  this  its  happiest  mood,  as  the  heat  of  the  day 
rendered  night  marching  imperative,  and  2  a.m.  generally  found 
us  on  the  road.  Some  of  the  winter  nights  were  almost  Arctic  in 
their  coldness,  the  sand  like  packed  ice  to  sleep  on,  the  wind 
finding  its  way  everywhere  and  through  any  number  of  blankets. 
One  particular  occasion  sticks  in  my  memory.  We  had  gone  out 
very  unexpectedly  in  pursuit  of  Dervish  raiders,  had  very  few 
wraps,  no  food,  and  no  means  of  making  a  fire.  We  three  English 
officers  huddled  together  for  warmth,  but  two  of  us  found  sleep 
impossible,  and  lay  awake  all  night,  occasionally  exchanging  a 
few  words,  and  listening  envjingly  to  the  stentorian  snores  of 
our  more  fortunate  companion.  He  at  last  woke  up,  just  before 
the  hour  of  marching,  with  the  startling  announcement  that  he 
hadn't  slept  a  wink  all  night !  We  were  too  cold  and  hungry  to 
contradict  him.  Poor,  dear  fellow!  he  died  of  cholera  in  1896, 
mourned  by  everyone. 

Our  amusements  were  not  very  varied  or  exciting.  At  Halfit 
there  were  *  squash'  racquet  courts,  which  enabled  one  to  compress 
a  vast  amount  of  exercise  into  a  small  space  of  time,  excellent 
for  the  liver  and  a  deterrent  to  obesity,  a  very  common  complaint 
in  the  Sudan.    Then,  whenever  we  could  get  the  ponies  together, 
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there  was  polo  on  the  sand.  The  shooting  was  not  up  to  much ; 
a  few  sand-grouse,  quail  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  in  the' 
desert  gazelle.  But  there  were  times  when  one  was  in  a  station, 
with  only  perhaps  cmother  Englishman,  in  which  the  sole  form 
of  recreation  was  a  ride ;  and  in  the  Sudcm  there  are  but  two 
roods— -one  leading  up  stream,  the  other  down — and  after  several 
months  of  these  solitary  rides,  varied  by  an  occasional  gallop  for 
a  short  distance  after  a  fox,  the  monotony  became  almost  un- 
bearable. But  the  time  passed  somehow,  and  more  quickly, 
perhaps  owing  to  this  said  monotony,  than  one  could  believe. 
And  at  last  the  goal  was  reached.  The  old  order  of  things  has 
passed  away  and  given  place  to  a  new,  and  the  blood-stained 
Sudan  bids  fair  to  become  a  happy  hunting-ground  to  the  specially 
conducted,  all-pervading  tourist. 


3—5 
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THE  ABODES  OF  THE  HOMELESS. 
BY  THE  REV.  CANON  BARNETT. 

The  homeless  greatly  disturb  the  consideration  of  the  social 
problem,  they  confuse  many  calculations,  and  provoke  action 
sometimes  prejudicial  to  other  members  of  the  community.  The 
homeless  are  made  up  (1)  of  single  men  who  have  either  refused 
or  thrown  oflf  femily  obligations ;  (2)  of  loafers  who,  because  they 
are  idle  or  because  they  love  change,  will  not  be  bound  by  time 
or  place ;  and  (3)  of  the  broken-hearted  and  broken-backed  men 
and  women  who,  because  of  ill  health,  ignorance,  or  accident^  can 
do  no  regular  work. 

These  people,  more  evident  in  the  streets  than  the  thousands 
of  hard-working  poor,  often  give  a  wrong  significance  to  the  term 
'  poor,'  and  make  legislators  and  philanthropists  think  that  unless 
their  action  touch  such  characters  their  eflforts  are  no  avail.  The 
thought  of  them  often  stirs  charity  to  the  hasty  provision  of 
remedies  which,  used  by  others  than  those  in  the  minds  of  the 
givers,  tend  to  develop  the  disease  they  were  aimed  to  cure.  The 
sight  of  their  abject  wretchedness  and  the  signs  of  starvation  rouse 
workmen  to  passionate  language,  because  they  imagine  that  they 
are  working  people  whom  neglect  or  suflfering  has  brought  down. 
The  homeless  dry  up  pity,  they  lower  wages,  they  make  up  the 
mobs  of  the  unemployed,  and  they  confuse  poor  law  administra- 
tion. It  is  not,  therefore,  too  much  to  say  that  the  homeless  are 
the  disturbers  of  the  social  problem,  and  demand  inmiediate  con- 
sideration by  all  who  believe  that  the  solution  of  that  problem  is 
of  chief  importance. 

The  classes  which  make  up  the  homeless  must,  then,  be  looked 
at  somewhat  more  closely.  There  are  (1)  the  single  men  who  have 
deserted  their  wives  and  families  so  as  to  be  free  for  idleness  and 
enjoyment,  and  there  are  also  single  men  who  remain  unmarried  to 
escape  obligation.  These,  even  if  they  work  hard,  are  not  of  such 
service  to  the  community  as  those  who  make  homes  and  send 
out  children  to  cultivate  the  world.  The  married  man  may  carry 
a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders ;  but  it  is  the  home  in  which 
the  virtues  are  learnt  which  preserve  the  land  God  has  given 
tis,  and  it  is  children  who  make  empire  possible.     The  true 
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imperialiBt  is  the  father  of  a  large  and  healthy  family.  Those 
who  for  selfishness  sake  escape  marriage  are,  first  of  all,  traitors 
to  their  country's  call;  then,  led  by  the  same  selfishness,  they 
become  disloyal  to  their  class.  They  as  blacklegs  undersell 
labour,  or  as  members  of  a  union  often  force  on  strikes  in  mere 
irresponsible  exercise  of  strength,  without  considering  either 
justice  or  expediency.  There  may  be  single  men  who  make 
themselves  homeless  while  they  preserve  a  home  for  their  parents 
or  provide  a  home  for  the  future ;  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
single  men  are  so  because  they  are  selfish  with  a  selfishness  which 
is  dangerous  to  their  country  and  their  class. 

There  are  (2)  the  loafers.  These  are  to  be  found  among  the 
rich  and  the  poor — men  who  are  incapable  of  regular  work; 
unstable  as  water,  they  do  not  succeed.  They  may  earn  a  living, 
but  it  is  generally  by  doing  useless  jobs  which  foster  others'  laziness 
or  break  up  organised  work.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  a  public 
good  that  men  should  hang  about  to  carry  parcels  or  call  cabs ; 
if  they  were  not  at  hand,  other  means  would  be  organised  which 
would  employ  regular  labour.  Loafers  do  not  pull  their  own 
weight  in  the  boat ;  they  are  carried  along  at  others'  expense, 
and  in  older  age  become  entirely  dependent. 

There  are  (3)  the  broken-hearted  and  broken-backed.  These 
seem  to  be  increasing.  Education  has  provided  more  skilled  labour, 
organisation  tends  to  bring  the  best  to  the  front,  and  so  more  and 
more  of  the  weak  and  broken  are  cast  aside — human  refuse  in  the 
great  workshop  of  the  world.  They  are  pitiable ;  sometimes  they 
look  back  on  happy  times,  and  can  tell  how  they  came  from  the 
country  full  of  hope,  and  had  homes  ;  sometimes  the  tale  is  one 
long  history  of  ill  health  or  neglect,  of  uninhabitable  dwellings 
and  bad  teaching.  Their  frightened,  beaten  faces,  their  worn  and 
bent  frames,  their  rags  of  clothing  shame  both  the  national 
religion  and  the  national  wealth.  If,  as  often  happens,  they 
loaf  or  drink,  they  do  so  because  they  are  stupid,  ignorant,  or 
physically  weak.  They  have  to  be  supported  on  others'  labour 
till  they  die— killed  before  their  time  by  want  or  disease. 

The  homeless,  whatever  the  class  of  homelessness,  are  a  loss  to 
the  community,  and  the  object  of  reform  must  be  their  reduction. 
The  homeless  must  be  turned  into  home-makers. 

The  object  can,  of  course,  be  best  reached  by  education.  If 
children  were  all  brought  under  the  best  influences,  if  they  were 
taught  to  like  work  rather  than  fear  the  rod,  if  their  dispositions 
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were  considered,  so  that  lovers  of  wandering  were  sent  to  sea  and 
lovers  of  nature  sent  to  the  country,  if  their  powers  of  resource 
were  developed  so  that  they  could  adapt  themselves  to  new 
conditions,  if  the  weak-bodied  were  properly  treated,  eyes,  ears, 
teeth,  and  limbs,  brought  under  the  same  care  applied  by  the 
rich  to  their  children ;  if  education  were  efficient,  and  if  religious 
education  were  understood  to  include  the  cultivation  of  feding, 
the  homeless  would  be  fewer  and  the  home-makers  more. 

There  is  universal  testimony  that  few  skilled  workmen  or 
members  of  friendly  societies  are  ever  found  among  the  homeless 
who  are  in  need  of  relief.  In  an  experimental  investigation  into 
the  cases  of  286  men  who  applied  for  relief  it  was  shown  that  only 
twelve  had  belonged  to  any  sort  of  benefit  club,  and  only  two  to  a 
trades  union.  Education  might  thus  prevent  one  sort  of  home- 
lessness ;  but  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  ^  The  Abodes  of  the 
Homeless,'  and  the  question  narrows  itself  to  this :  Do  casual 
wards,  shelters,  and  lodgings  tend  to  the  development  or  diminu- 
tion of  homelessness  ? 

The  place  in  which  these  people  sleep  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  distinction.  The  same  people  may  often  be  found  in 
casual  wards,  shelters,  or  lodgings ;  but  there  are  of  course  certain 
workmen  who  go  on  from  year  to  year  living  in  lodgings  without 
ever  using  a  shelter  or  coming  for  poor  law  relief,  and  there  are 
others  who,  coming  to  town  on  a  job,  occupy  them  as  a  hotel. 
If,  however,  these  workmen  and  travellers  are  excluded,  the  home- 
less may  be  looked  for  in  any  of  these  abodes. 

1.  The  casual  ward  is  open  from  6  p.m.  in  summer  and  from 
5  P.M.  in  winter,  and  applicants  may  enter  at  any  hour  during  the 
night.  Persons  applying  are  at  once  admitted,  and  after  being 
searched  to  get  proof  as  to  destitution  they  are  given  a  supper,  a 
warm  bath,  and  a  clean  night-shirt.  The  next  morning,  if  the 
superintendent  beUeves  cm  inmate  to  be  a  legitimate  traveller,  he 
is  given  breakfast  and  sent  out  early,  his  clothes  having  been 
cleaned ;  if  he  is  not  a  traveller,  he  is  first  made  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work ;  if  he  is  a  well-known  applicant,  he  is  kept  in 
over  a  clear  day  doing  his  work  and  receiving  his  food  according 
to  a  dietary.  In  most  of  the  metropolitan  wards  the  applicants 
are  detained  in  cells ;  but  in  eight  they  are  still  allowed  to  work 
and  sleep  in  one  room.  There  are  twenty-five  casual  wards  in 
London  with  accommodation  for  1,647  persons.  They  are  connected 
by  telegraph,  and  if  one  happens  to  be  fidl  applicants  are  told 
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where  there  are  vacancies.  The  wards  are  never  all  full.  On 
January  16,  1891,  when  on  a  cold  night  the  censtls  was  taken  of 
all  the  homeless,  only  843  persons  nsed  the  accommodation. 
The  people  who  make  use  of  the  casual  wards  often  come  from 
shelters  or  lodgings ;  but  there  are  regular  customers  who  have 
learnt  to  prefer  the  cleanliness  and  order — a  body  of  people 
hardened  by  the  treatment  and  hard  to  approach. 

The  number  relieved  in  all  England  is  said  to  be  increasing  and 
now  reaches  8,000,  of  whom  600  are  children.  According  to  returns 
in  Mr.  Booth's  book,  255  persons  from  casual  wards  and  common 
lodgings  who  applied  for  help  were  analysed  in  the  following  way: 
41  would  give  no  account  of  themselves,  34  disappeared,  11  gave 
faise  references,  76  could  give  no  references,  and  only  in  93  cases 
couM  any  information  be  obtained.  Of  these  only  58  had 
previously  borne  a  good,  character,  and  of  them  only  17  in  regular 
employment,  28  owed  their  position  to  bodily  infirmity,  and 
the  others  had  simk  into  it  from  careless  disposition,  drink,  and 
extravagance.  A  Whitechapel  visitor  who  went  to  the  casual  ward 
of  that  union  with  the  offer  of  a  chance  of  a  new  start  saw  500  men, 
and  found  only  two  willing  to  make  the  necessary  effort. 

2.  The  shelters,  excluding  the  labour  homes  of  the  Church 
Army,  are  often  little  more  than  their  name  implies,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  groups  mostly  about  Whitechapel  and  St.  Griles's.  They 
are  supported  by  different  religious  organisations.  People  are 
admitted  free  or  on  payment  of  some  trifling  sum.  They  are 
allowed  to  sleep  in  their  own  filth,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  their 
predecessors.  They  stay  on  for  different  periods,  varying  from  a 
night  to  two  months.  They  have,  but  rarely,  the  privilege  of  a 
bath ;  they  are  fed  on  about  the  same  scale  as  in  the  casual 
wards,  and  they  are  turned  out  during  the  day.  The  inmates  as 
a  body  are  generally  called  on  to  hear  a  gospel  address,  but 
persoxud  influence  on  individuals  is  not  necessarily  brought  to 
bear.  The  &ct  that  on  leaving  they  meet  so  many  like  them- 
selves coming  out  of  other  shelters  tends  to  prevent  any  growth  of 
self-respect,  as  they  get  the  support  of  others'  opinion  in  their  de- 
gradation. On  the  date  of  the  census,  January  16,  1891,  there 
were  in  nine  refuges  938  persons,  including  33  children ;  but  this 
does  not  include  those  in  the  Salvation  Army  and  other  shelters, 
amounting  perhaps  to  800  more,  making  therefore  altogether  about 
1,738  persons  in  shelters. 

3.  The  lodgings  are  of  two  descriptions.    There  are  (a)  the 
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fornished  rooms  which  are  let  out  at  10c2.  or  le.  a  night,  and 
(6)  the  common  lodgings,  which  are  registered  and  inspected  by 
the  London  Connty  Council  and  let  at  4c2.  or  6d.  a  night. 

(a)  The  famished  rooms  have  the  most  meagre  fomiture. 
They  are  often  dirty,  and  the  occupant  for  a  night — weighted 
with  such  a  heavy  rent — sometimes  becomes  a  landlord,  so  that 
more  than  one  family  will  occupy  the  room. 

(6)  The  common  lodgings  range  from  the  well-ordered  Rowton 
and  Victoria  homes  (though  technically  these  are  excluded  from 
registration)  to  the  house  in  a  back  street  which  has  been  made 
by  knocking  two  or  three  tenements  together  so  as  to  form  a 
kitchen  and  dormitory.  A  house  has  hitherto  been  registered 
on  application,  supported  by  two  ratepayers  rated  at  61.  a  year, 
and  such  a  house  is  generally  managed  by  a  man  of  the  class  of 
the  inmates,  who  is  called  '  a  deputy.'  These  houses,  being  in- 
spected, are  generally  clean,  but  many  by  structure  and  situation 
are  unfit  for  their  purpose.  The  cubicles,  for  instance,  which  are 
provided  for '  couples '  are  sometimes  nothing  more  than  stable 
stalls,  the  partitions  of  which  are  so  easily  overlooked  that  privacy 
is  impossible.  There  are  about  one  thousand  common  lodgings  in 
London,  with  accommodation  for  35,000  persons.  The  intercom- 
munication of  conmion  lodgings  and  the  workhouse  is  shown  by  the 
number  admitted  by  the  relieving  officers.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  1889,  out  of  1,518  persons  who  entered  St.  Giles's  Work* 
house  746  came  from  common  lodgings,  and  in  Whitechapel  out  of 
2,654  admitted  in  four  months  1,065  came  from  common  lodgings. 

life  in  even  the  best  of  common  lodgings — and  some  are  now 
admirably  fitted  with  cubicles  and  common  rooms — ^is  not  morally 
healthy.  The  attitude  of  watchfulness  against  thefts,  the  doubt 
as  to  the  character  of  the  other  occupants,  the  knowledge  that 
each  must  look  aft:er  himself,  the  hardening  of  pity  which  follows 
deception,  create  an  atmosphere  of  selfish  and  anti-social  feeling. 
The  prevailing  talk,  too,  is  mostly  of  personal  experiences^  not 
always  true  and  generally  spiced  to  stimulate  corrupted  taste. 
Well-arranged  lodging  houses  are  in  one  way  better  than  bad, 
but  the  building  of  such  for  either  men  or  women  is  hardly  a 
duty  for  philanthropic  or  mimicipal  action. 

The  law,  charity,  and  commerce  have  thus  dealt  with  the  home- 
less ;  the  law  by  making  its  provision  deterrent  has  tried  the  efiTect 
of  coercion,  chaiity  by  giving  free  shelters  has  tried  the  eflFect  of 
conciliation,  commerce  by  meeting  the  demand  has  tried  the 
effect  of  a  let-alone  policy.     But  neither  one  nor  the  other  has 
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tended  to  convert  the  homeless  into  home-makers.  The  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made,  the  notoriety  gained  by  public 
attention,  have  had  the  effect  of  drawing  idlers  to  towns  and 
sons  firom  their  parents.  The  germs  of  an  ambition  to  make  a 
home  have  been  crashed,  and  the  class  of  the  homeless  grows 
larger  and  more  distinct.  If  now  it.  be  accepted  as  a  desirable 
object  that  the  homeless — ^including  single  men,  loafers,  and 
broken-hearted — be  induced  to  become  home-makers,  the  follow- 
ing changes  are  suggested,  not  as  remedies,  but  as  reforms,  which 
will  make  remedies  more  possible. 

1.  Casual  wards  should  be  closed.  The  principle  is  wrong 
that  work  should  be  made  distasteful,  and  the  infliction  of  such 
punishment  as  solitary  confinement  on  uncondemned  persons  is 
against  humanity.  The  casual  wards  in  London — associated  or 
cellular — have  fedled  either  to  relieve  the  poor  or  to  coerce  the 
idle.  They  have  created  a  class  hardened  against  influence,  into 
which  if  a  young  man  once  falls  he  rarely  escapes.  A  boy 
standing  for  the  first  time  among  the  casuals  makes  a  picture 
to  compare  with  that  of  the  neophyte  among  the  monks.  He  is 
doomed.  Casual  wards  should  be  closed,  and  applicants  should 
all  be  received  into  the  workhouse  and  be  classified — some,  if 
necessary,  for  dismissal  the  next  morning  and  some  for  detention 
for  lengthening  periods,  so  that  they  might  be  put  in  the  way  of 
getting  training  at  a  trade.  The  children  should  be  taken  from 
parents  known  to  be  careless  and  be  adopted  by  the  guardians ; 
the  young  should  be  at  once  separated  from  degraded  associates, 
and  the  hopeful  given  hope. 

2.  Shelters  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  local 
authorities,  who  should  never  license  more  than  one  in  their 
district ;  they  should  be  under  inspection,  so  that  dirt  and  over- 
crowding might  be  prevented,  and  so  staffed  as  to  enable  the 
people  in  charge  to  give  individual  attention  to  each  inmate. 
Their  aim  should  te  not  merely  a  temporary  shelter,  which  is 
provided  in  the  workhouse,  but  the  reform  of  individuals  by 
generous  gifts  of  friendship  and  money. 

3.  (a)  Furnished  lodgings  let  for  10«.  a  week  and  under 
should  be  registered,  and  a  sufficient  staff  of  inspectors  should  be 
appointed,  who  by  visits  would  prevent  overcrowding  and  immoral 
occupation. 

(6)  Common  lodgings  should  be  annually  licensed  by  the 
London  County  Council.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  about  a  definition, 
it  would  be  no  apparent  hardship  if  hotels  were  included,  or  a 
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value  limit  might  be  adopted.  By  means  of  such  annual  licence  the 
standard  of  accommodation  could  be  graduailj  raised,  and  houses 
ill  fitted,  ill  built,  and  ill  situated  be  removed  from  the  register. 

These  changes  in  the  regulation  of  their  abodes  would  not  do 
away  with  the  trouble  of  the  homeless  class,  but  they  would  put 
a  check  on  the  encouragement  now  given  to  the  development 
of  the  class.     If  there  were  no  casual  wards,  if  shelters  were 
reformatories,  if  common  lodgings  were  decently  ordered,  the 
homeless  would  no  longer  be  a  class  apart ;  they  would  be  brought 
into  frequent  contact  with    other    and    more  regularly  living 
people,  and  they  would  be  within  reach  of  humanising  influence. 
Organisation,  constructive  or  destructive,  can  do  little,  but  it 
may  make  it  easier  or  harder  for  one  human  being  to  help  another. 
Nothing  but  human  individual  treatment,  nothing  but  the  gprace 
of  God  acting  through  the  call  of  man  on  man,  will  stem  the  drift 
which  in  all  classes  seems  to  make  for  homelessness.     It  takes 
something  more  than  a  good  training  school,  a  model  lodging,  or 
even  a  policeman  in  the  distance  to  turn  a  vagrant  into  a  regular 
liver.     It  takes  a  man  to  save  a  man.     A  workman  found  an  old 
mate  in  a  common  lodging — destitute,  idle,  and  hopeless.     He 
induced  him  to  take  a  job  at  his  own  trade,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  three  years'  constant  friendship — calling  for  him  in   the 
morning,  sitting  with  him  in  the  evenings — that  he  led  him  to 
adopt  a  settled  home  life.     Before  sufficient  individuals  will  be 
found  who  will  make  such  a  gift  as  this  workman  made  there 
must  be  a  more  general  passion  for  home,  a  more  general  recog- 
nition that  there  is  a  bondage  that  is  better  than  freedom,  which 
indeed  is  essential  to  freedom.    Men  and  women  who  have  shaken 
themselves  free  of  obligation  to  family,  to  neighbourhood,  or  to 
servants  will  never  commend  home-making  to  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours, who,  following  their  example,  now  show  the  results  in  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  crime.  Homelessness  in  West  London  is  one  cause 
why  homelessness  in  East  London  is  so  ineflfectively  dealt  with. 

But  while  the  angel  is  waited  for  who  will  move  the  waters, 
re-establish  the  sanctity  of  family  life,  and  set  individuals  to  seek 
individuals,  changes  may  be  made  in  the  abodes  of  the  homeless 
which  will  make  it  easier  for  man  to  meet  man  on  the  basis  of 
equality  as  Crod's  children.  All  changes,  indeed,  might  be 
measured  as  good  or  bad  just  in  so  far  as  they  forward  or  hinder 
equality  of  opportunity.  The  homeless  are  at  present,  by  the 
condition  of  their  abodes,  largely  cut  oflF  from  the  opportunity  of 
associating  with  those  who  would  be  their  best  helpers. 
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The  better  part  of  valour  is  never  perhaps  shown  to  more 
advantage  than  by  declining  to  wake  sleeping  memories,  and 
of  this  &ct  I  was  fully  sensible  as  I  walked  down  St.  Aldate's, 
towards  Tom  Gate,  which  I  had  seldom  passed  since  my  under- 
giaduate  days.  If  increase  of  size  is,  as  some  imagine,  a  sign 
of  prosperity,  .Oxford  had  prospered  exceedingly  in  the  interval. 
Handsome  new  streets  have  grown  up  in  what  I  used  to  consider 
the  *  slums,'  while  an  ocean  of  suburb  surrounds  the  island  on 
which  the  colleges  still  stand  high  and  dry.  These  suburbs  are, 
I  presume,  occupied  by  the  new  professors  and  their  wives — 
f<Nrmerly  interdicted  luxuries.  The  new  professors'  daughters  are 
in  evidence,  and  in  spectacles  some  of  them ;  these  last  donned, 
I  feel  sure,  either  in  thoughtful  propitiation  of  the  genius  lodj 
(HT  from  a  kindly  wish  to  veil  the  brightness  of  their  orbs  of  vision 
from  hosts  of  would-be  admirers. 

So  little  change  is  there  in  the  appearance  of  Tom  Quad  that 
I  half  expect  to  see  old  Dean  Graisford,  with  his  round  shoulders, 
and  not  too  frequently  smiling  face,  emerge  from  the  Deanery 
door.  We  had  a  feeling  for  him  almost  amounting  to  reverence, 
which  he  appeared  a  most  unlikely  man  to  inspire,  but  which  has 
oddly  enough  increased  rather  than  lessened  in  the  course  of 
years.  But  boys — we  were  little  more — seem  sometimes  to 
diagnose  men  more  readily  than  their  seniors.  We  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  under  his  rough  demeanour  he  concealed  a  kind 
heart,  as  of  a  bear  who  should  hug  you  in  sport.  The  Deanery 
dinners,  to  which  we  were  invited  in  batches,  were  not  very 
jovial  affairs,  though  occasionally  brightened  by  the  intrusion  of 
a  Little  comedy.  The  shy  undergraduates  used  to  crowd  together 
by  the  door,  and  the  Dean  made  little  rushes  at  them  from  time 
to  time  like  a  butting  ram.  His  attempts  at  conversation,  from 
not  being  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  his  guests,  were  frequently 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Occasionally  he  hit  the  mark.  Y.,  who  was 
wholly  given  up  to  shooting,  was  present  at  one  of  these  enter- 
tainments, and  the  Dean,  probably  from  knowing  his  friends,  had 
heard  of  his  skill  with  the  gun. 

*A  good  country  for  snipe,  Mr.  V.,'  he  began,  gruffly. 
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'  It  is  that/  returned  Mr.  V.,  and  the  conversation  ended. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  Jubilee  celebration  of  another  and 
less  joyful  ceremonial  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Duke  of 
Wellington's  funeral.  The  Dean  had  good-naturedly  signified  his 
willingness  to  grant  leave  to  anyone  who  could  show  a  letter  from 
a  friend  inviting  him  to  stay  in  London.  A  man  named  Bodding- 
ton,  a  stationer  in  Oriel  Street,  was  the  means  of  obtaining  leave 
for  some  who  had  no  relations  living  in  the  Metropolis.  His 
invitations,  at  two-and-sixpence  each,  ran  something  in  this  way  : 

*  Dear  M.  (or  N.), — I  hope  you  will  come  up  and  stay  with  us 
for  the  funeral.     Your  Aunt  (or  Cousin)  is  a  little  better. 

I  am  your  aff  *^ 

•       > 

These  invitations  were  all  accepted,  which  was  passing  strange, 
as  I  don't  remember  that  Boddington  ever  took  the  slightest 
trouble  to  vary  his  *  round  text '  hand. 

The  following  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  Dean's  liking  for  a 
sort  of  clumsy  fim.  Lord  A.'s  son,  when  at  *  The  House,'  was 
invited  to  a  wedding  in  the  middle  of  term,  and  his  tutor  called 
at  the  Deanery  to  request  leave  of  absence  for  him, 

'You  think,  Mr.  B,'  the  Dean  inquired  blandly,  'that  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  disturb  his  studies  in  the  middle  of  term  ?  * 

*  I  think  not,  Mr.  Dean,'  replied  the  tutor  confidently. 

*  Ah  !  well,  it  might  freshen  him  up.  And  his  father  wishes 
him  to  go  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Dean.' 

*  And  the  bride  ?  I  understand  you  to  say  that  she  desires 
him  to  be  present.' 

'Yes,  Mr.  Dean.' 

*  And  you  wish  him  to  go  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  Mr.  Dean.' 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  B.,  then  he  can't  go.' 

The  Dean's  determination  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  'The 
House '  was  frdly  appreciated,  and  no  wonder,  since  it  occasionally 
acted  as  a  most  useful  shield.  Some  may  remember  the  advent 
into  Hall,  during  *  Collections,'  of  the  Senior  University  Proctor, 

Mr.  X.,  of College,  eager  to  detect  some  delinquent  who 

had  escaped  him  on  the  previous  night.  The  Dean,  who  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  big  fireplace,  and  his  gown  tucked 
up  under  his  ar|ns,  ipoved  slowly  across  towards  the  intruder,  who 
bad  not  uncovered.    If  is  gr^ff  *  Tal^e  off  yoipr  cap,  jroung  man/ 
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was  very  effective.  The  youthful  Proctor  turned  and  fled,  his 
ears  imzing  redder  and  redder  until  we  lost  eight  of  him. 

An  excellent  portrait  of  the  Dean  in  his  favourite  attitude 
was,  in  my  time,  exhibited  in  the  window  of  S.,  the  clever 
silhouettist  in  '  The  High.'  It  was  reported  that  some  nobleman 
had  been  sent  down  to  induce  the  Dean  to  accept  a  bishopric 
that  the  latter  had  already  refused.  The  well-known  figure  of 
Venables — ^then  the  host  of  the  Mitre  Hotel — was  introduced  to 
represent  the  noble  ambassador  kneeling  before  the  Dean,  to 
whom  he  was  holding  out  a  mitre.  The  Dean,  hands  behind 
him,  back  to  the  fire,  was  depicted  as  saying  ; 

*  Stand  off  my  rug,  my  lord.' 

In  his  epistolary  efforts  the  Dean  was  occasionally  more  curt 
even  than  F.-M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Lord  — — ,  who 
wrote  fussily  to  inquire  how  his  son's  studies  were  progressing, 
must  have  been  rather  astonished  to  receive  for  an  answer : 

*  My  Lord, 

Such  letters  give  much  trouble  to 
Your  humble  servant 

The  Dean  of  Christ  Church.' 

On  another  occasion  he  was  even  briefer :  the  sole  reference 
to  Oh.  Ch.  in  the  voluminous  report  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Commission  being : 

'  From  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  we  have  received  no  com- 
munication/ 

Entering  Peckwater,  I  find  the  stonework  in  a  still  more 
ruinous  condition  than  of  old.  Yes,  I  can  still  see  in  the  library 
door  the  marks — carefcdly  plugged  and  painted  over — of  the  old 
bullets  discharged,  from  the  other  side  of  the  Quadrangle,  at  the 
brass  handle.  At  the  left-hand  comer  lived  B.,  the  genial  old 
Cftnon  who  was  always  asking — ^with  the  view  perhaps  of  one  day 
confuting  some  Malthusian  or  other  heresy — how  many  children 
one's  father  had,  to  repeat  the  inquiry  at  the  next  opportunity. 
I  think  that  he  must  have  been  sometimes  astonished  at  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  tale  of  fabulous  olive-branches.  *  Twenty 
children  ! '  he  would  ejaculate,  tendema  ad  aidera  palmaa ;  '  dear 
me !  dear  me ! ' 

Here  is  the  step  which  my  dog  used  to  hold  against  all 
(canine)  comers.  Opposite  were  T.'s  hospitable,  too  hospitable, 
quarters.  In  these  we  were  one  day  pistol-shooting,  the  mark 
a  c{iiidle  balanced  on  t}ie  handle  of  the  door  leading  into  the 
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*  Scout's  hole/  when  this  door  was  burst  open,  and  E.,  the  scout, 
rushed  out,  pale  as  a  ghost.  *  Mr.  T.,  you'll  be  the  death  of  m^, 
I  know  you  will.  If  I  hadn't  just  moved  a  step  to  one  side  I 
should  be  a  dead  man  now.'  On  inspection  it  was  found  that  a 
bullet  had  passed  through  the  thick  oak  door,  out  through  the 
window  at  which  the  scout  was  accustomed  to  stand,  and  so  into 
Bear  Lane.  But  T.'s  scout  had  an  adventurous  time  of  it,  partly, 
no  doubt,  made  up  to  him  in  perquisites. 

In  T.'s  second  term  some  short-sighted  acquaintances  still 
thought  it  safe  to  *  draw '  him.  He  took  the  visitation  with  quite 
suspicious  stoicism,  and  on  their  departure  walked  out  into 
Quad,  coalscuttle  in  hand,  and,  stationing  himself  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  leader  of  his  tormentors,  deliberately  broke  these, 
and  then  walked  calmly  back  again  in  his  nightshirt.  T.'s  father 
was  a  country  parson  of  a  long-departed  type,  who  was  never 
seen  without  a  voluminous  white  tie  and  enormous  bow,  and  a 
bulgy  cotton  umbrella.  This  worthy  used  occasionally  to  come  up 
for  a  day  or  two  in  term  time,  when  he  seemed  rather  more  of  a 
boy  than  any  of  us.  One  day  T.  was  to  have  a  supper  party  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  enticed  the  old  man  into 
the  shop  of  the  artist  above  mentioned,  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
previous  intimation  of  the  visit.  They  remained  but  a  minute 
or  two,  but  the  'sitting'  was  apparently  long  enough,  for  at 
supper  T.'s  room  was  seen  to  be  decorated  with  a  full-length 
caricature  of  the  old  parson,  'Mrs.  Gamp'  and  all  complete. 
The  original  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  as  much  as  anyone,  but  its 
taste  was,  to  say  the  least,  questionable. 

T.,  like  v.,  was  extremely  fond  of  shooting,  and,  though  he 
would  go  any  reasonable  distance  on  the  chance  of  a  couple  or 
two  of  snipe,  he  had  the  strongest  possible  objection  to  returning 
with  an  empty  bag.  Finding  himself  in  this  condition  one  day 
when  he  had  been  out  near  Godstow,  he  calmly  shot  a  goose — 
presumably  the  property  of  some  Oxford  freeman — on  Port 
Meadow,  and  stufifed  it  into  his  capacious  pockets,  with  the 
remark,  no  doubt  true,  that  it  was  better  than  nothing.  On 
another  occasion,  having  had  similar  bad  luck,  he  arranged  with 
a  farmer,  through  whose  yard  he  passed  on  his  way  home,  for 
the  purchase  of  a  couple  of  queerly  marked  ducks  that  took  his 
fancy.  These  the  farmer  threw  into  the  air,  and  T.  shot  and 
pocketed  them.  Arrived  at  his  rooms,  he  sent  post  haste  for  D., 
an  undergraduate  who  fancied  himself  a  bit  of  an  ornithologist. 
A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  P.  t^t  opce  declared 
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the  ducks  to  be  of  an  exceedingly  rare  species,  seldom  seen  in 
England,  and  evidently  but  just  arrived  from  the  coast,  as  was 
I^oved  by  the  shell-fish  still  in  their  crops*  These  were  beans, 
as  the  ornithologist  discovered  on  skinning  them.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection  he  recouped  himself  by  keeping,  and  eating, 
the  ducks. 

A  little  of  T.'s  company  on  these  shooting  excursions  went  a 
long  way,  and  his  friends  found  themselves  one  by  one  compelled 
to  refuse  his  invitations.  He  was  fond  of  going  up  behind  you, 
putting  his  gun  close  to  the  back  of  your  head,  and  blowing  your 
cap  oflF — a  trick  the  safe  performance  of  which  no  doubt  gave 
evidence  of  a  certain  amount  of  skill.  Occasionally,  when  he 
thought  you  were  at  a  safe  distance — which  you  were  not — ^he 
would  take  a  pot  shot  at  you,  in  default  of  other  game.  One  day, 
coming  upon  a  stray  deer  near  Wychwood  Forest,  he  incontinently 
shot  it ;  then,  arranging  with  a  butcher  who  chanced  to  come  by, 
he  had  it  cut  up  and  sent  to  Oxford,  when  he  presented  the  Senior 
Censor  with  a  haunch.  This  dignitary  was,  of  course,  horrified 
wh«i,  as  was  natural,  a  serious  row  arose  over  the  affair.  But  T. 
had  the  knack  of  surviving  all  such  things.  He  was  above  the 
average  height,  strongly  if  clumsily  built,  with  dark  hair,  and  a 
fat,  pale  fiice.  His  manner  was  brusque  even  to  rudeness,  and  it 
was  perhaps  his  scorn  of  popularity  that  made  him  so  sought  after 
— ^the  *  tufts,'  on  whom  he  was  always  playing  the  roughest  prac- 
tical jokes,  being  amongst  his  chief  admirers.  He  went  abroad 
after  leaving  Oxford,  and  has  never,  I  believe,  been  heard  of  since. 

The  *  Senior  Censor ' — ^recipient  of  the  above-mentioned  haunch 
of  vMiison — was,  equally  with  the  generous  donor,  a  character  in 
his  way.  I  confess  that  in  those  days  his  *  character '  did  not 
appeal  to  me.  Certainly,  if  laudari  a  laudato  is  proof  absolute 
of  merit,  the  inscription  by  Euskin  on  the  memorial  window  at 
East  Hampstead,  which  describes  the  *  Student  and  Senior  Censor 
of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford'  as  *  an  Englishman  of  the  olden  time,  humane 
without  weakness,  learned  without  ostentation,  witty  without 
malice,  wise  without  pride,  honest  of  heart,  and  lofty  of  thought,' 
entitles  0.  Gr.  to  a  position  far  above  the  crowd.  The  expressed 
opinion,  too,  of  men  better  able  to  judge  others  than  I  was  at  that 
period  of  my  life,  or  probably  am  now,  has  caused  me  long  ago  to 
revise  my  youthful  prejudice,  while  regretting  that  so  capable  a 
man  should  apparently  have  taken  some  trouble  to  conceal  quali- 
ties the  open  manifestation  of  which  was,  in  his  position,  so 
desirable.     The  Bishop  of  Manchester  described  his  humour  as 
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*  dry  and  caustic,  but  never  ill-natured.'  It  was  no  doubt  suf- 
fidentlj  caustic.  Of  this  humour  but  few  examples  survive,  and 
of  these  the  foUowing  is  a  fistir  specimen.  Oddly  enough,  it  appears 
to  be  the  sole  one  that  the  memories  of  his  most  ardent  admirers 
have  been  able  to  retain.  *  There  is  the  cow  story,'  they  tell 
you,  triumphantly.  His  milkman  wanting  help  to  replace  a 
cow  that  had  died  of  feeding  on  a  mackintosh  cape,  he  pointed 
out  that  her  diet  had  not  had  the  effect  of  making  her  milk  water- 
proof. Would-be  narrators  seem  to  have  found  his  wit  more  than 
ordinarily  elusive.  I  explain  the  evanescent  effect  on  the  hearer 
of  his  good  things  by  the  fact  that  these  owed  a  good  deal  of  their 
success  to  his  comical  aspect.  His  thin  person,  clothed  in  shabby 
black,  his  long  nose,  bright  eyes,  and  humorous  mouth,  would 
have  given  point  to  epigrams  duller  than  those  with  which  it  was 
his  custom  to,  good-humouredly,  harass  us.  I  was  never  a  keen 
admirer  of  the  jocosity,  as  of  the  police-court  magnate,  for  which 
the  sycophants,  while  they  smile,  can  have  no  reply.  Whatever 
the  '  Senior  Censor's '  claims  to  humour — and  I  should  not  dream 
of  disputing  them — he  most  certainly  evoked  it  in  the  dullest 
minds ;  and  some  of  ours  were  exceedingly  dull.  It  may  have 
been  humility  that  led  him  carefully  to  discount  a  reputation  for 
an  egregious  amount  of  learning  by  ignoring  the  eighth  letter  of 
the  alphabet  except  on  those  occasions  when  it  is  customary  to  do 
so.  I  have  often  thought  that  this  failing — such  a  droll  one  when 
his  position  is  considered — acted  inversely  to  Charity,  and  covered 
a  multitude  of  good  qualities.  As  it  was,  we  put  him  down  as  ^  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole,'  a  formula  descriptive  of  far  too  many 
of  his  contemporaries.  To  have  acquired  a  great  reputation  with- 
out seeking  it,  and  then  to  have  turned  it  to  no  account,  prove 
him  to  have  been  devoid  of  ambition ;  and  to  arrive  at  this  is  to 
be  wise  indeed. 

Canterbury  Gate!  Formerly  the  hunting  ground  of  *One 
Arm,'  *  Dainty  Davis,'  and  another  licensed  *  cad '  or  two,  who 
made  a  precarious  living  by  running  errands.  Being  at  Malta 
during  the  Crimean  War,  I  was  accosted  by  a  private  whose 
features  seemed  familiar.  It  was  an  Oxford  *  cad '  who  had  taken 
the  shilling,  and  got  converted  into  quite  a  smart-looking  soldier. 

There  were  a  vast  number  of  men  who  hunted  in  my  day,  and 
of  these  some  few  were  hunting  men.    As  the  song  had  it. 

In  the  morning,  if  joa  wait 

By  Canterbury  Qate, 
You  will  see  him  turn  out  in  his  pink. 
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So  far,  so  good.    He  was  not  always  quite  so  ready  to  charge 
brooks  and  stone  wcdls  as  the  song  went  on  to  portray  him.   I  was 
at  '  The  House  *  with  three  men,  all  old  Etonians,  not  one  of  whom, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  ever  rode  over  a  hurdle,  and  all  three 
became  masters  of  hounds.     I  may  add  that  all  three  were  good 
sportsmen.     A  queer  collection  of  horses  and  riders  I  have  £een 
at  Canterbury  Gate.     Some  men  clearly  were  of  opinion  that  if 
they  went  to  a  third-rate  dealer  and  hired  a  screw  at  the  same 
price — ^t-wo  guineas — ^that  they  would  have  been  charged  by  a  good 
man  for  a  good  mount,  they  were  practising  rigid  economy.   There 
was  a  livery  stable  in  Bear  Lane  noted  for  a  small  stud  of  skeleton 
hunters,  which  the  proprietor  hired  out  to  needy  men  at  the  same 
figure  for  which  his  more  fashionable  confreres  furnished  steeds 
with  less  visible  anatomies.     The  drollest  '  turn-out  *  I  ever  wit- 
nessed was  on  the  occasion  when  T.,  before  mentioned,  having 
been  incited  to  attend  a  meet  of  the  Heythrop,  took  the  field  in 
full  hunting  costume,  spurs  excepted,  which  he  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  don.     The  affair  was  mooted,  as  most  foolish  affairs 
were,  at  a  *  wine,*  one  friend  (?)  being  responsible  for  the  mount 
— ^a  seasoned  and  temperate  hunter — ^while  the  costume  was  con- ' 
tributed  piecemeal.    T.  had  never  been  seen  outside  a  horse 
before,  and,  indeed,  said  that  he  had  never  mounted  one  in  his 
life.     Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  no  doubt  his  first  appearance  with 
hounds,  and  there  was  much  curiosity  as  to  how  he  would  comport 
himself.     In  the  event  he  rather  disappointed  expectations :  he 
jogged  along  without  quite  losing  his  balance,  and  when  a  fox  was 
found  he  followed  modestly  in  the  rear,  to  the  surprise  of  those 
who  thought  him  capable  of  attempting  to  catch  sly  Beynard. 
The  run  was  over  a  stonewall  country,  and,  waiting  till  the  wall 
had,  as  always  happens,  been  gradually  levelled,  T.  rode  solemnly 
through  the  gap  with  the  ruck.     He  arrived  home  in  safety,  if 
rather  the  worse  for  wear,  and,  having  done  enough  for  honour, 
was  never  known  to  mount  a  horse  again. 

The  sporting  undergraduate  must  have  been  a  great  trial  to 
all  masters  of  hounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  It  wa?, 
indeed,  no  other  than  that  true  sportsman,  the  late  T.  T.  Drake, 
who  first  asked  (of  a  Ch.  Ch.  man)  the  now  celebrated  question, 
*  Do  you  think  yov,  can  catch  a  fox  ? '  But  the  answer  supplied 
to  the  query  by  Punches  foreigner  was  not  on  that  occasion 
forthcoming. 

The  relations  between  undergraduates  and  the  neighbouring 
fiEurmers  were,  as  a  rule,  rather  strained,  and  it  is  possible  that 
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sach  may  be  the  case  even  now.     Seldom  did  the  two  classes 
become  personally  acquainted  save  when  an  elaborate  plot — the 
chief  feature  of  which  was  the  stopping  of  gaps  by  sturdy  labourers 
armed  with  pitchforks — ^for  the   confusion  of  'larkers'   proved 
successful  on  account  of  horse  or  rider,  or  possibly  both,  declining 
to  negotiate  the  fence  that  lay  between  them  and  safety.     I  forget 
how  I  first  got  acquainted  with  quite  a  different  kind  of  fieumier 
living  about  six  miles  out  of  Oxford,  but  it  was  probably  through 
T.'s  introduction.    Mr.  Graylad,  as  he  preferred  to  be  called,  had 
— as  was  the  case  with  the  Senior  Censor — one  fiedling  that  went 
fiur  to  obscure  any  virtues  he  may  have  been  blessed  with.     After 
having  several  times  shot  over  his  fiurm,  which  abounded  with 
game,  we  were  desirous  of  returning  his  exuberant  hospitality,  so 
invited  him  one  day  after  market  to  finish  up  the  evening  in 
college.     Oxford  port — whatever  it  may  be  now — was  then  a  thick 
dark  compound,  bearing  little  relation  to  the  grape,  and  quickly 
subversive  of  sobriety.    Whatever  its  qualities,  Mr.  Graylad  found 
it  so  much  to  his  liking  that  it  was  late  before  he  announced  his 
intention  of  starting  to  walk  home.     Some  one  suggested  that  he 
should  do  so  in  cap  and  gown,  and  we  escorted  him — nothing  loth, 
and  making  quite  unnecessary  efforts  to  disguise  any  remainiog 
sobriety — into  *  The  High.*     We  were  fairly  fortunate  in  seeing 
him  almost  immediately  proctorised,  when  his  answer  to  '  Your 
name  and  college,  sir  ? '  was  more  objurgatory  than  polite.    The 
joke  was  repeated  till  we  had  either  had  enough  of  Mr.  Graylad,  or 
had  used  up  all  the  available  caps  and  gowns,  of  which  the  &rm^ 
must  have  had  a  large  if  not  valuable  collection.     Oddly  enough, 
the  Proctors  never  showed  the  slightest  diminution  of  ardour. 

Joe  Tollit,  whose  stables  were  at  the  top  of  Bear  Lane — they 
are  now,  it  seems,  mere  livery  stables  attached  to  the  'Mitre'— 
is  perhaps  more  closely  connected  with  my  recollections  of  Oxford 
even  than  Dean  Gaisford.  Joe  was  one  of  the  best  men  of  that 
day  at  showing  off  a  horse.  His  marvellous  ^hands'  made  it 
appear  that  he  was  always  riding  an  extremely  docile  animal, 
though  this  was  seldom  the  case.  When  hounds  were  drawing  or 
had  checked  he  would  ride  a  little  apart  from  the  field,  and  sud- 
denly— all  eyes  being  on  him — would  take  some  big  leap  in  cold 
blood.  Anyone  attempting  to  follow  him  had  need  for  con- 
siderable caution.  Though  he  rode  all  sorts  of  horses,  I  never 
remember  his  coming  to  grief;  the  explanation  being,  no  doabt, 
that  he  never  rode  a  tired  horse.    There  was  a  good  deal  of 
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wholesome  rivalry  in  my  day  between  Charles  Sjmondb*  stable 
and  Tollit's,  the  former  being  considered  for  some  occult  reason 
the  luore  aristocratic.  At  the  Aylesbury  Steeplechases  each  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  best  horses,  and  the  least  incapable  of  the 
undergraduate  jockeys.  It  was  a  case,  no  doubt,  of  the  one-eyed 
man  being  king  among  the  blind.  Many  must  still  remember 
the  *  Dean '  and  *  The  Eejected '  who  fought  frequently  for  their 
respective  stables.  I  met  Joe  Tollit  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
he  complained  bitterly  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  matters 
equine  at  the  'Varsity,  No  doubt  he  did  not  grumble  without 
reason.  Figg's  stables,  in  St.  Aldate's,  in  former  days  the  abode 
of  the  indomitable  badger,  to  whom  Sunday — as  if  he  were  a 
parson — ^was  anything  but  a  day  of  rest,  is — or  was  when  I  saw  it 
— some  sort  of  a  place  for  hiring,  and  I  suppose  making,  ^  oteam 
yachts.'  Old  Perrin's  stables — alas !  not  old  Perrin — still  survive. 
Perrin  was  a  queer  customer,  of  the  sort  depicted  in  'Soapy 
Sponge,'  and  was  reported  to  starve  his  horses,  which  must  have 
been  of  a  hardy  and  long-suffering  order.  I  once  bought  a  pony 
of  him,  and,  taking  her  away  at  once,  made  her  into  quite  a  useful 
animal.  I  used  to  ride  her  up  to  BuUingdon,  and  had  many  a 
win  on  the  course  that  encircled  the  cricket  ground.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  challenged  by  the  owner  of  an  Arab  pony  who  may 
have  presumed  a  little  on  his  jockeyship.  I  won  *  cleverly '  by  a 
neck,  when  he  immediately  offered  to  run  me  again.  To  this  I 
assented,  and  he  was  somewhat  annoyed  that  I  .then  left  him 
forty  lengths  in  the  rear.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  met  him,  now 
high  up  in  the  Church,  and  after  a  minute  or  two  he  turned  the 
conversation  to  my  pony.  *  And  have  you,'  he  blandly  inquired, 
*  got  her  now  ? '  I  replied  that  had  she  still  been  alive  it  would 
have  been  a  record,  as  she  would  have  been  about  fifty  years  old. 

Passing  through  •  Canterbury,'  I  find  that  Bear  Lane  has  been 
considerably  embellished  and  altered,  insomuch  that  even  the 
animal  from  which  it  took  its  name  is  now  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  In  Bear  Lane  used  to  reside  a  little  usurer — I  mean  a 
usurer  on  a  small  scale,  or  rather  perhaps  a  usurer  who  did  not 
lend  much — ^with  a  sounding  name  suggestive  of  old  buccaneering 
days,  who  also  dealt  in  cigars.  We  were  some  of  us  periodically 
very  hard  up,  and  our  finances  must  indeed  have  been  in  a  bad 
state  when  B.  and  I  visited  the  emporium  with  the  fond  hope  of 
extracting  a  tenner  at  some  reasonable  rate  of  interest :  we  had 
no  intention  of  being  too  fastidious.    The  buccaneer's  terms  were, 
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however,  so  high  that  after  looking  at  one  another  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger  we  turned  away  with  one  accord  and  left  hinu 

I  must,  of  course,  walk  down  the  meadow,  and  take  a  peep  at 
the  river  from  the  barges.     The  river  appears  to  have  shrunk, 
and  to  wind  more  than  of  old.     It  appears  that  men  who  do  not 
wish  to  row  seriously  now  take  their  pleasure  on  the  Port  Meadow 
side.    Hundreds  of  boats  are  now  to  be  se^i  where  in  my  day 
was  literally  not  one.    In  old  times  it  was  hard  for  practlsiiig 
eights  to  get  along  without  being  run  into  or  having  to  '  easy ' 
for  some  tiro.    Even  the  once  celebrated  undergraduate,  *  Grand- 
papa of  Maudlin  Hall,'  used  to  row  (at  some  peril  to  himself) 
between  Oxford  and  Iffley.     Report  had  it  that  he  was  married ; 
he  was  certainly  bald,  and,  what  was  of  far  more  importance, 
extremely  shortsighted.    He  once  ran  into  me  when  I  was  prac- 
tising for  '  the  sculls  *— of  course  in  a  light  outrigger — knocked 
one  scull  out  of  my  hand,  and  I  managed  to  let  go  the  other. 
Strange  to  say,  I  was  not  swamped,  and  kept  my  balance,  holding 
on  by  the  outriggers  and  swajing  from  side  to  side,  till  rescued 
by  some  one  who  had  more  pity  than  my  elderly  assailant. 

Christ  Church  was  not  very  great  on  the  river  in  my  day.  We 
were  doing  fiurly  well,  however,  when  one  night  we  bumped 
Exeter,  who,  I  think,  held  fourth  place.  They  rowed  on  without 
acknowledging  the  bump — which  the  crew  no  doubt  imagined 
they  had  escaped  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth — and,  as  we  stopped 
rowing,  succeeded  in  getting  away.  As  we  had  no  doubts  about 
the  matter,  we  were  disgusted  to  find  the  case  given  against  us  on 
an  inquiry  being  held  at  the  'Varsity  £arge.  However  we  were 
confident  of  being  the  faster  boat,  and  made  up  our  minds  to  have 
no  mistake  about  it  next  time.  Waiting  till  our  bow  was  about 
opposite  their  number  five  our  cox  turned  into  them,  and  we 
rowed  them  up  high  and  dry  on  the  bank.  I  met  an  Exeter  man 
the  other  day  who  was  rowing  on  that  occasion,  and  I  think  he 
still  felt  a  little  sore. 

If  it  is  objected  that  these  random  recollections  make  no 
mention  of  rapid  or  other  progress  in  the  lore  to  acquire  which  my 
father  sent  me  to  Oxford,  I  can  only  excuse  myself  on  the  ground 
that  'The  House'  in  those  days  was  a  place  rather  for  lunuse- 
ment  than  '  study.'  Indeed,  we  would  go  out  of  our  way  to  labour 
at  something  which — perhaps  because  the  Dons  objected  to  it — 
we  considered  pleasure,  while  taking  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  to 
cut '  the  arrangements — rather  superficial  ones — provided  by  the 
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aothorities  for  improving  our  minds*  If  the  Dons  were  broken* 
hewted  at  onr  neglect,  they  never  permitted  the  fact  to  appear. 
I,  fiw  my  part,  read  just  enough  to  make  me  regret  ever  since 
that  I  did  not  read  more.  So  few  people  play  whist  now  that  the 
game  is  not  as  ali-sufBcing  an  accomplishment  for  elderly  folk  as 
it  may  once  have  been. 

As  an  example  of  our  determined  laziness,  I  may  say  that  it 
was  not  the  fiishion  to  write  our  own  '  Themes.'  A  subject  was 
giren  out,  I  think,  once  a  week,  and  on  it  we  were  supposed  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  As  these  were  seldom  glanced  at,  it  might 
have  been  imagined  that  we  could  have  undergone  the  not  very 
aidooos  task  of  transcribing  half  a  dozen  or  so  of  platitudes.  But 
it  was  not  so.  The  before-mentioned  Boddington  had  to  be  called 
in  to  supply  a  few  pages  of  twaddle  at  two-and-six.  One  or  two 
foond  attraction  in  the  careful  elaboration  of  nonsense.  I  re- 
member a  description  of  a  game  of  pool  being  thus  dragged  into 
a 'Theme.'  It  so  happened  that  C,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read 
Uirough  this  rubbish,  for  once  did  not  neglect  it.  He  laughed  at 
ruber  ludU  vn  Tnacidoso  albOy  but  intimated  there  must  be  no 
more  of  such  impudence.  Perhaps  my  nearest  approach — ^not  very 
near^to  a  memory  connected  with  reading  is  my  entering  the 
leetore  room  one  morning  to  find  that  the  desks  and  seats  had  all 
been  removed — they  had  been  burnt  in  Peckwater  the  previous 
night.  For  some  reason,  though  I  saw  other  bonfires  in  Peck,  I 
Baw  nothing  of  this  one.  Public  opinion  was  inclined  to  think  it 
was  going  a  little  too  far.  I  remember  this  as  an  occasion  to 
which  the  generally  ready '  Senior  Censor '  found  himself  absolutely 
nnequal.  Morius  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage  could  scarcely 
have  looked  more  overcome  than  did  0.  G-.  in  the  denuded  room. 

One  thing  leads  to  another,  but  it  is  time  to  bring  these 
tandom  recollections  to  a  close.  As  I  walk  towards  the  station  a 
mist  arises,  and  I  am  sensible  of  a  feeling  as  of  ghostly  companion- 
ship. At  the  station  I  see  a  middle-aged  Don — at  least,  I  suppose 
he  is  a  Don  of  some  sort — ^in  college  cap  and  no  gown  smoking  a 
cigarette.  He  goes  off  to  the  refreshment  room,  and  I  perceive 
that  he  refireshes  himself  with  '  Scotch  cold.'  Whatever  were  the 
deficiencies — ^and  I  am  inclined  to  think  them  many  and  great — 
of  the  Dons  in  my  day,  there  was  room,  it  appears,  for  deterioration. 

John  A,  Bridges. 

4—2 
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THAT  TERRIBLE  QUIDNUNC. 

A   CRICKET  STORY. 


'  And  Charlie  Thompson  says  one  of  them  is  a  Qaidnunc' 

This  announcement,  which  was  clearly  intended  to  be  the 
culminating  feature  of  a  sensational  narrative,  was  followed  by  a 
melancholy  silence.  Evelyn  and  Nelly  were  appalled  by  its 
mystery,  for  they  had  no  idea  what  a  Quidnunc  meant.  Adoring 
sisters  that  they  were,  it  was  enough  for  them  that  their  brother 
had  spoken  the  word  with  a  gloomy  emphasis.  Uncle  Dennis 
whistled  with  surprise,  and  said,  *  By  Jove  !  that's  serious.' 

There  was  a  conclave  of  four  gathered  under  the  chestnut 
tree  on  the  lawn  at  Southleigh  Hall  one  August  morning.  Percy 
Heywood,  the  sixteen-year-old  squire  of  the  village,  was  leaning 
against  the  trunk  frowning  the  angry  frown  of  petted  youth. 
Evelyn,  his  elder  sister,  and  Nelly,  his  junior  by  a  year  or  two, 
lay  on  the  turf  at  his  feet  regarding  him  with  mournful  sympathy, 
while  his  uncle,  Captain  Chaloner,  sat  on  a  deck  chair  with  a  straw 
hat  tilted  over  his  eyes  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  pervading 
atmosphere  was  one  of  extreme  depression. 

*  A  Quidnunc — what's  that  ?  *  asked  Nelly. 

*  Everyone  knows,'  replied  Percy  crossly,  having  learnt  the 
fact  himself  about  an  hour  ago.  ^  It's  a  crack  Cambridge  club, 
and  you  can't  get  into  it  without  being  very  good.' 

*  A  Quidnunc ! '  said  Uncle  Dennis.  *  We  can't  stand  many 
Quidnuncs  on  the  other  side.     Their  form's  a  bit  above  ours.* 

The  important  cricket  match  between  the  villages  of  South- 
leigh and  Endover  was  under  discussion.  It  is  a  contest  of  old 
standing  and  is  fought  out  with  bitter  rivalry,  being,  indeed, 
quite  the  event  of  the  season  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  three 
previous  years  Endover  had  been  victorious,  but  Southleigh  con- 
sidered their  own  prospects  brighter  this  summer  than  they  had 
been  for  some  time.  The  match  was  to  be  played  on  their  ground, 
and  they  were  noisily  sanguine  as  to  the  result. 

Several  causes  led  to  this  hopeful  view.     The  chief  thing  was 
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thai  the  new  Southleigh  curate,  Mr.  Sparks,  still  possessed  some 
shreds  of  an  old  college  reputation  as  a  fast  bowler.  He  was 
not  a  good  bowler,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  very  fast  and  sometimes 
got  one  straight.  Rustic  opponents,  appalled  by  his  pace,  fell 
before  him  like  nine-pins,  and  his  name  was  one  of  dread  to  the 
surrounding  cricket  clubs.  Again,  Percy  Heywood  had  come  on 
greatly  in  the  last  twelve  months,  having  got  his  second  eleven 
colours  at  his  public  school.  He  had  carried  out  his  bat  for 
fifteen  against  the  County  Asylum  a  few  days  ago,  and  the 
villagers,  ever  ready  to  chant  his  praises,  esteemed  his  assistance 
very  valuable. 

Endover  had  not  been  equally  fortunate.  Their  great  bowler, 
a  rat-catcher  with  lax  views  about  the  game-laws,  had  been  un- 
luckily detected  in  the  act  of  catching  rabbits  in  mistake  for  rats, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his  cricket  in  the  height  of  the 
season.  His  absence  made  a  great  gap  in  the  side,  and  it  set  the 
tongues  of  the  Southleigh  villagers  wagging,  perhaps  too  freely, 
about  the  revenge  they  proposed  to  take  upon  their  rivals. 

Suddenly,  and  here  comes  the  unlucky  part,  a  disturbing 
rumour  began  to  make  itself  heard.  It  was  reported  that  a  couple 
of  Cambridge  undergraduates,  in  selecting  a  place  for  some  quiet 
reading  in  the  vacation,  had  pitched  upon  the  secluded  little 
village  of  Endover.  They  took  rooms  at  the  *  Bull '  Inn,  and  when 
it  was  understood  that  they  were  fond  of  cricket  they  were  elected, 
without  hesitation  or  even  a  request  for  a  subscription,  members 
of  the  Endover  cricket  club,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
would  appear  against  Southleigh.  It  would  not  have  mattered 
had  they  been  indifierent  cricketers,  but  the  worst  of  it  was  that  a 
vague  notion  gained  ground  that  they  were  extremely  good. 
This  had  been  to  some  extent  confirmed  by  Charlie  Thompson, 
son  of  the  Vicar  of  Endover,  who  had  explained  with  mysterious 
and  malicious  grins  that  one  of  them  was  a  renowned  batsman  and 
a  member  of  the  Quidnuncs'  cricket  club. 

There  was  no  question  about  their  qualification.  Last 
summer  Percy's  tutor  had  played  for  Southleigh.  He  had  only 
made  two  and  had  missed  several  catches,  so  that  he  was  no 
manner  of  use.  But  the  evil  that  he  had  done  lived  after  him, 
and  young  Thompson  was  not  slow  to  fling  this  unfortunate 
precedent  into  Percy's  teeth  in  reply  to  the  latter's  indignant 
protest  against  playing  outsiders. 

The  Soijthleigh  yokels  did  not  mind  very  much.    To  tbeir 
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limited  experience  the  presence  of  one  or  two  strange  cricketers 
made  little  or  no  di£ference.  Bonghly  speaking,  they  did  not 
beUeve  in  the  prowess  of  any  cricketer  whom  they  had  never  seen 
before,  and  the  new  curate  was,  in  their  opinion,  able  to  bowl  ont 
anybody.  But  Percy  Heywood,  with  more  cosmopolitan  views, 
knew  better,  and  made  no  secret  in  his  own  family  circle  of  his 
uneasiness. 

'  We  should  have  beaten  them  easily,'  he  said ;  '  and  now  as 
likely  as  not  they  will  beat  us.     I  do  call  it  utter  rot.' 

'  Well,'  said  Uncle  Dennis,  stretching  himself  more  comfort- 
ably in  his  chair,  *  let  me  hear  more  about  this,  Percy.  Did  you 
hear  the  names  of  these  men  ? ' 

*  Yes ;  they  are  two  cousins  called  Raleigh,  and  there  was  a 
Raleigh  in  the  Cambridge  eleven  this  year.' 

'  So  that  thus  far  the  story  bears  the  stamp  of  truth,'  said 
his  uncle.     *  It  is  really  rather  awkward.' 

*  It  is  most  awkward,'  admitted  Evelyn.  *  After  all  our  boast- 
ing it  would  be  dreadful  to  be  beaten.* 

'  At  any  rate,'  put  in  Nelly,  *  only  one  of  them  is  good.' 
'Both  may  be  good,'  corrected  her  brother,  *and  we  know 
that  one  of  them  is  very  good.' 

*  Can't  we  do  anything,'  asked  Nelly  desperately,  *  to  stop  this 
Quidnunc,  or  whatever  he  is,  playing  ? ' 

'Couldn't  you  get  your  mother  to  invite  him  to  dinner?' 
suggested  Captain  Chaloner.  '  I'm  all  against  poisoning  as  a 
general  thing,  but  any  coroner  would  bring  this  in  as  justifiable 
homicide,  I  feel  convinced.' 

*Now  you  are  fooling,  Uncle  Dennis,'  said  Percy  severely, 
'  and  it  is  no  joking  matter,  I  can  tell  you.  This  Cambridge  idiot 
makes  all  the  difference  to  our  chances.' 

•Well,  Percy,'  said  his  uncle,  *I  shall  expect  you  to  roam 
about  all  Friday  night  under  the  yew  trees,  as  Lord  Clive  did  on 
a  famous  occasion,  and  then  utterly  rout  the  foe  the  next  day.' 

'  It  wouldn't  be  very  good  for  my  eye,'  said  Percy.  *  How- 
ever,' he  added,  with  unusual  modesty,  *  I  shall  get  a  duck  anyhow.' 

*  Oh  no,  Percy,'  put  in  Evelyn  enthusiastically ;  *  think  how 
well  you  played  last  Saturday.' 

This  kindly  compliment  roused  the  young  squire's  ill  humour 
in  a  moment.  *  What  bosh  you  girls  talk  ! '  he  remarked  politely. 
*  That's  the  worst  of  girls.  When  it  comes  to  a  cricket  match 
they  are  no  use  at  all/ 
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'His  sisters  held  down  their  heads  at  this  just  rebuke,  bat 
Unde  Dennis  controverted  it  with  unusual  vigour. 

'  That  polite  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  history/  he  said. 
'You  entirely  underrate  the  value  of  feminine  assistance  in  a 
crisis  like  this.  Why/  he  added,  slapping  his  knee,  '  you  have 
pat  into  my  head  the  very  idea  we  wanted.  There's  Evelyn 
looking  her  best  this  morning.  What  human  being — ^and  even 
first-class  cricketers  have  some  of  the  weakuesses  of  humanity — 
coold  resist  satisfying  her  lightest  wish  ?  Baleigh  is  the  name 
of  our  «iemy,  and  it  has  a  courtly  sound  about  it.  No  Baleigh 
could  resist  beauty  in  distress.' 

*  What  are  you  talking  about  ? '  asked  Percy  in  some  asto- 
nishm^it. 

'  Talking  about,  indeed  ?  Why,  here  is  the  solution  of  the 
riddle.  Given  a  garden  party — and  you  are  going  to  one  this 
afternoon,  my  &scinating  niece,  eh  ? ' 

'  I  am/  said  Evelyn,  laughing.     *  To  Lady  Parker's/ 

*  Only  a  mile  oflf  Endover.  There  you  encounter  Mr.  Saleigh. 
He  is  certain  to  be  there.  I  picture  it  all.  You  treat  him  in 
your  most  charming  manner,  and,  having  thoroughly  bewitched 
him,  entreat  him  by  all  his  vows  of  undying  affection  to  betray 
the  cause  of  Endover  on  Saturday.  Promise  to  pour  out  tea  for 
him  after  the  match,  on  condition  he  gets  out  during  the  first 
over,  and  I  warrant  he  does  his  utmost  to  merit  the  reward.' 

*  Well,  if  that's  all  you  can  suggest,'  grumbled  Percy,  '  that 
Evy  should  go  and  make  eyes  at  this  Cambridge  chap ' 

*  My  good  boy,'  interrupted  his  uncle,  *  my  plan  may  be 
rather  a  wild  one,  but  you  don't  seem  to  have  one  to  offer  at  all. 
Evelyn  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  hopes.' 

II.  ^ 

'Let  me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Heywood,'  said  Lady  Parker, 
bustling  across  the  lawn  with  one  of  her  guests,  '  and  then  you 
will  perhaps  get  up  a  game  of  croquet.  Evelyn,  my  dear,  this  is 
Mr.  Raleigh/ 

Evelyn,  who  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  hers,  turned  round  with 
a  start  at  the  mention  of  the  name.  Here  were  the  opening  con- 
ditions of  her  uncle's  prophecy  fulfilled  already.  Here,  no  doubt, 
was  the  terrible  Quidnunc  delivered  over  to  her  charms.  The 
white  parasol  she  was  holding  trembled  in  her  hand  as  she 
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realised  what  momentous  issues  might  hang  upon  this  meeting. 
The  fortunes  of  Southleigh  were  hers  to  make  or  mar.  Opposite 
to  her  stood  a  tall  young  man  bowing  politely.  He  had  an  amiable 
face,  with  light  eyes  and  some  fair  down  serving  him  for  a 
moustache.  The  unkind  observer  might  possibly  have  compared 
his  appearance  to  that  of  a  newly  hatched  chicken  of  the  buff 
Orpington  variety.  He  looked  a  little  unfledged  and  unfinishedy 
especially  about  his  half-opened  mouth,  while  at  the  same  time 
there  showed  itself  in  his  manner  an  easy  self-satisfaction  as  of  one 
who  is  an  assured  social  success. 

Miss  Heywood  arrived  quickly  at  two  conclusions.  Firstly, 
this  was  obviously  the  great  cricketer,  and,  secondly,  his  fisuse  of 
blameless  innocence  suggested  to  her  practised  eye  that  some 
measure  of  conquest  was  not  beyond  the  range  of  her  powers  of 
fascination.  She  decided  at  once  to  carry  out  her  duty  to  her 
brother  and  the  village  cricket  team. 

*  I  have  heard  of  you  before,  Mr.  Raleigh,'  she  began,  plunging 
into  the  fray  with  a  compliment.  '  Your  reputation  as  a  cricketer 
has  gone  before  you.  I  live  at  Southleigh,  you  know,  and  we  are 
in  terror  about  your  playing  against  us  next  Saturday  for  Endover. 
We  think  we  have  no  chance.* 

'  Ah,  Southleigh  is  the  name,  is  it  ? '  said  Mr.  Baleigh,  who 
spoke  with  a  kind  of  lisp  in  his  voice  as  if  he  were  holding  in  his 
upper  lip.  '  I  heard  there  was  some  match  on,  and  my  cousin 
Peter  and  I  were  asked  to  play.  One  is  glad  to  do  anything,  for 
there  doesn't  seem  much  goin'  on.' 

*  You  should  have  come  to  Southleigh,'  Miss  Heywood  said, 
beaming  sweetly  on  him,  as  they  strolled  over  the  grass.  '  It  is  a 
delightful  village.* 

*  It  must  be,  I  am  sure,'  assented  Mr.  Baleigh,  with  becomiog 
condescension.  He  was  thinking  how  attractive  this  young  lady 
was,  and  how  pleasantly  disposed  she  seemed  to  be.  So  far  as 
he  could  see  she  was  the  beauty  of  the  occasion,  and  he  felt  that 
in  accordance  with  his  invariable  custom  he  was  getting  on 
capitally. 

*  And  your  cousin,'  asked  Evelyn,  *  is  he  here  ? ' 

*  Somewhere  about,'  said  Mr.  Raleigh,  indifferently.  *  This 
kind  o'  thing  ain't  much  in  Peter's  line ;  he  didn't  want  to  come, 
but  I  fetched  him  along.  He  don't  shine  much  on  occasions  like 
this.' 

*  Whereas  you  enjoy  yourself  iu  society  ? ' 
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'  Pretty  well,'  he  admitted.  '  One  must  have  something  to  do 
after  readin'  all  morning.' 

Evelyn,  a  little  uneasy  about  Peter,  glanced  at  her  companion 
to  reassure  herselC  Surely  that  well-fitting  Norfolk  jacket  testi- 
fied to  athletics;  surely  that  parti-coloured  tie  betrayed  the 
crick^er.    There  could  be  no  mistake. 

Their  UU-oAHe  was  interrupted  by  Lady  Parker's  voice  from 
behind.  *Now,  you  two  young  people,'  she  cried,  'you  must 
^art  the  croquet.  But,  Mr.  Baleigh,  where  is  your  cousin  ?  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  I  want  him  to  play 
too.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  yell  of  delight  from  the  laurel 
bushes  that  skirted  the  lawn,  and  a  small  boy  burst  out  clapping 
his  hands  and  shrieking  with  excitement. 

'Jack,  my  darling  child,'  called  out  Lady  Parker,  'you'll 
have  a  sunstroke  if  you  rush  about  like  this ;  besides,  look  at  your 
goit ^  and  she  dusted  him  superficially. 

*  Oh,  it's  such  fun,  mother,'  said  Jack.  ^  We  are  trappers,  and 
Mr.  Baleigh  is  an  Indian.  I  do  believe  he  has  caught  Clement 
just  behind  the  arbour,  and  he  is  going  to  cook  and  eat  him.  I 
most  go  and  see ;  it  will  be  such  fun.' 

*  It  sounds  great  fun,'  said  Lady  Parker,  ^  especially  for  Clement. 
But  will  you  tell  Mr.  Baleigh  I  want  him  ?  Say  there  will  be  tea 
in  half  an  hour,  and  beg  him  to  spare  Clement.  If  he  is  very 
hungry  he  may  have  a  piece  of  cake.' 

'  And  afterwards,'  panted  the  child,  '  Mr.  Baleigh  is  perhaps 
going  to  be  a  lion,  and  we  shall  have  to  light  a  fire  to  keep  him 
cS.    Idons  won't  face  fire,  he  says.' 

With  that  he  trotted  away  to  face  the  perils  of  the  shrubberies, 
and  Lady  Parker  crossed  over  to  the  place  where  Miss  Heywood 
and  Mr.  Baleigh  were  standing. 

'  It  is  so  good  of  your  cousin  to  play  with  the  boys,'  she  said, 
*  and  I  declare  he  seems  quite  to  enjoy  it.' 

*  Ah,  that's  Peter  all  over,'  said  the  young  man,  tolerantly. 
'  Give  him  some  children  to  humbug  about  with  and  he  is  as  happy 
as  possible.' 

*  I  hope  he  won't  mind  playing  croquet,'  his  hostess  observed. 

*  Not  he,'  answered  Baleigh.  '  He'll  always  do  anything  he's 
asked.' 

As  they  spoke  the  object  of  their  remarks  drew  near,  coming 
down  the  garden  path.    Either  hand  grasped  the  moist  fingers  of 
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the  small  scions  of  the  house  of  Parker,  and  it  was  clear  that  they 
were  busily  plotting  some  further  great  game. 

The  second  Mr.  Kaleigh  was  shorter  in  stature,  and  altogether 
less  distinguished  in  exterior  than  his  cousin.  Evelyn,  surveying 
him  with  suspicion,  saw  no  suggestion  of  a  celebrity  about  his  old 
cloth  cap  and  general  untidiness.  It  is  true  his  shoulders  were 
square  and  his  biuld  muscular,  but  he  sported  no  gay  colours  or 
striped  ribbons.  There  could  be  no  comparison  between  the  two 
strangers,  and  the  siren  of  Southleigh  turned  with  a  sigh  of  re* 
lieved  uncertainty  towards  her  companion.  Her  duty  appeared 
more  definite  than  ever. 

'  Do  let  me  play  with  you,'  she  said  to  him  in  •a  delightfully 
confidential  whisper.     ^  I  know  you  are  hi  the  best.' 

Mr.  Raleigh  seemed  to  like  it  laid  on  thick,  for  he  smiled 
with  much  satisfaction  as  he  vaguely  disclaimed  the  superiority 
attributed  to  him. 

*  Now,'  said  Lady  Parker,  *  I  will  get  Grace  Ommaney,  and 
that  will  make  up  your  four.' 

And  she  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  lady  in  question, 
who  timidly  protested  that  she  was  a  very  poor  croquet  player. 

^  That's  all  right,'  said  Peter,  '  because  I  am  about  as  bad  as 
they  are  made.' 

*  Then,'  Lady  Parker  said,  little  knowing  with  what  important 
issues  she  was  interfering,  '  you  shall  play  on  the  same  side  as 
Miss  Heywood,  for  I  know  she  is  extremely  good.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Peter,  obediently. 

But  this  arrangement  did  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  suit 
the  views  of  Miss  Heywood.  *  If  it's  all  the  same,'  she  put  in, 
smiling  sweetly,  *  I  think  this  Mr.  Raleigh  and  I  will  play 
together.'  And  she  indicated  Peter's  cousin  with  the  handle  of 
her  mallet. 

Their  good-natured  hostess  seemed  slightly  surprised,  and 
Peter  looked  rather  blank  at  this,  but  the  other  Mr.  Raleigh 
settled  the  point  by  saying,  *  Come  on.  Miss  Heywood.  Do  we 
decide  who  is  red  and  who  is  blue  by  tossin'  or  how  ? '  With  that 
he  knocked  the  balls  to  the  starting-place,  and  all  the  prelimi- 
naries appeared  to  be  settled. 

The  game  itself  was  not  very  keenly  contested.  Miss 
Heywood  was  found  so  often  in  earnest  and  private  confabulation 
with  her  partner  that  their  tactics  at  least  must  have  been  fcdly 
discussed,  while  Miss  Ommaney  and  Peter,  justifying  their  own 
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modest  estimate  of  their  abilities,  were  outclassed  from  the  first, 
and  soon  dropped  behind. 

Indeed,  the  match  was  so  one-sided  as  eventually  to  become 
rather  dull,  and  to  the  losers  at  any  rate  the  end  came  as  a  relief. 
Miss  Heywood  indulged  in  lavish  praise  of  her  partner's  abilities 
throughout,  praise  which,  to  some  extent,  was  merited,  for  he  played 
with  undoubted  skill,  confirming  her  impression  of  his  all-round 
excellenoe. 

*  And  now,'  she  said,  when  the  game  was  over, '  let  us  celebrate 
our  victory  with  some  tea.  I  am  sure  we  deserve  it,  for  we  got  on 
so  weU  together.' 

They  walked  off  towards  the  drawing-room,  Mr.  Raleigh  beside 
himself  with  gratification,  and  Evelyn  secretly  wondering  how  best 
she  might  approach  the  topic  of  Saturday's  match,  and  prevail 
upon  the  champion  of  Endover  either  to  withdraw  his  support  al- 
together firom  the  cause  of  his  adopted  village,  or  else,  if  that 
were  impossible,  to  work  as  little  damage  as  might  be  to  South- 
leigh.  Behind  came  Miss  Ommaney  and  Peter,  the  latter  very 
much  put  to  it  for  appropriate  remarks,  and  humbly  wishing, 
as  he  contemplated  the  friendly  couple  in  front,  that  he  was 
better  at  this  game,  by  which  he  meant  talking  to  the  opposite  sex. 

When  tea  was  over  Evelyn  lured  her  victim  to  an  un&equented 
part  of  the  garden,  where,  in  the  cavity  of  a  ponderous  yew  hedge, 
a  garden  seat  seemed  especially  adapted  for  whispers  of  a  tender 
nature. 

^  I  am  sure  you  want  to  smoke,  Mr.  Raleigh,'  she  said,  ^  and  I 
shall  neither  object  nor  betray  you.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  so  far 
away  from  the  crowd  of  people,  isn't  it  ? ' 

*  Very  pleasant,'  assented  Mr.  Raleigh,  producing  his  cigarette 
case.  He  felt  in  a  general  kind  of  way  that,  to  adopt  his  own 
phrase,  he  was  going  it  a  bit,  but  at  the  same  time  he  perhaps 
appreciated  the  spectacular  value  of  being  seen  in  Miss  Heywood's 
company  more  highly  than  the  intellectual  exertion  of  a  private 
interview  with  her. 

A  few  diplomatic  remarks  brought  the  conversation  round  to 
cricket.  *  I  suppose  you  mean  to  make  a  huge  score  for  Endover 
on  Saturday,'  said  Miss  Heywood  with  assumed  calmness.  *  We 
are,  as  I  told  you,  dreadfully  frightened  of  you.' 

*  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  answered.  *  These  village  matches,  you 
know,  are  uncertain  things.  The  wicket  plays  funny  and  one  gets 
out  before  one  knows  where  one  is.' 
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*  My  brother  Percy  is  going  to  play  for  Southleigh/ 
^  Ah  !     Is  he  any  good  ?    Does  he  bowl  ?  * 

*  No ;  but  he  bats  pretty  well,  I  believe/  said  Evelyn.  '  Please 
don't  bowl  him  out.' 

<  Tm  not  likely  to  be  put  on,'  he  replied^  ^  so  I  oan  promise 
that.' 

There  was  a  short  pause  and  then  Evelyn  sighed  heavily. 

'  Though  I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  you  on  Saturday/  she 
said,  *  I  really  almost  wish  you  were  not  going  to  play.  It  is  hard 
on  us.' 

*  I  suppose  we  are  booked  for  it,'  he  replied ;  *  you  see,  Peter •* 

*  Oh,  don't  bring  in  your  cousin,'  cried  Miss  Hey  wood.  *  It  is 
you  we  are  afraid  of.' 

This  view  of  the  case  was  very  flattering  to  Mr.  Baleigh,  and 
he  smiled  benignly  at  the  enchantress  beside  him. 

'  I  hope  you  will  get  out  first  ball,'  she  said,  with  an  affectation 
of  airiness.  '  Will  you  to  please  me  ? '  she  added  with  a  tender 
emphasis. 

^Oh,  I  say,'  Mr.  Raleigh  answered,  'that  ain't  fair  on  me, 
askin'  me  to  give  the  show  away.  You  had  better  speak  to 
Peter ' 

'  Bother  Peter ! '  she  exclaimed,  blind  in  her  eagerness  to  the 
hints  which  he  showered  upon  her.     ^  He  doesn't  signify.' 

*  Doesn't  he  ? '  thought  Mr.  Raleigh,  as  he  turned  the  matter 
over  in  his  own  mind,  conscious  that  the  bright  eyes  of  Miss 
Hey  wood  were  fixed  upon  him.  This  young  lady  appeared  to  rate 
his  cricket  abilities  so  favourably  that  it  would  be  bad  taste  to 
contradict  her.  On  the  whole,  his  dazzled  intellect  found  her  pro- 
posal not  an  unpleasant  one,  for  here  gallantry  pointed  out  a  way 
in  which  failure  itself  might  be  readily  explained.  A  considerable 
score  against  Southleigh  would  mean  a  highminded  and  incorrup- 
tible spirit ;  a  trivial  one  would  be  set  down,  in  one  quarter  at 
least,  to  courteous  goodnature. 

*  You  can't  think,'  she  went  on,  *  how  anxious  my  brother 
Percy  is  about  the  match.  I  do  hope  he  makes  a  good  many 
runs.' 

'  So  do  I,  I'm  sure,'  Mr.  Raleigh  declared  cordially^  and  he  put 
in  with  an  approach  to  sentiment,  '  provided  it  gives  you  pleasure,' 
tittering  rather  nervously  as  he  spoke. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  yew  hedge,  and 
one  of  Lady  Parker's  sons  plunged  out  from  its  black  and  dusty 
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depths.  The  interraption  was  inconvenient,  for  Evelyn  was  scarcely 
confident  yet  of  the  Quidnunc's  allegiance. 

'  Look  here/  said  the  boy, '  this  will  be  great  fun.  I'll  hide 
here  behind  the  hedge*  They'll  never  think  of  looking  here.  Isn't 
it  fan  ? '  he  repeated,  shaking  with  amusement,  and  regarding  the 
incident  purely  from  his  own  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  he 
crouched  down  behind  the  garden  seat.  '  You  go  on  talking,  and 
then  they  won't  notice,'  he  suggested. 

Time  was  short,  and  Evelyn  endeavoured  to  carry  on  her 
strat^y  as  if  no  hot  little  urchin  were  curled  up  in  her  neigh* 
bourhood. 

*  You  will  not  forget  what  I  have  said,'  she  continued  gently. 

*  Cuckoo ! '  cried  the  concealed  boy  in  a  piping  voice. 

*  We  can't  go  on  talkin','  said  Mr.  Ealeigh ;  *  at  least  not  very 
well.' 

*  Do  you  see  them  coming  ? '  asked  a  voice  from  behind  the  seat, 
'  or  shall  I  call  again  ? ' 

This  necessity  was  obviated  by  the  sound  of  steps  on  the 
gravel,  and  then  Peter  came  up  peering  about  with  well-feigned 
nervousness.  Catching  a  glimpse  of  the  hidden  Jack  he  called 
out,  *  I  spy  Jack,'  and  started  oflf  at  a  brisk  run.  Out  darted  Jack 
from  his  retreat  and  caught  Peter  in  about  ten  yards,  though 
Peter^s  exertions  conveyed  the  impression  that  he  was  running 
furiously  hard. 

The  spell  seemed  to  be  broken  between  the  two  spectators  of 
this  amusement.  '  We  ought  to  be  steppin',  Peter,'  Mr.  Ealeigh 
shouted  to  his  cousin.  ^  I'm  sure  you've  fooled  about  enough  with 
those  kids.' 

Peter  assented,  and  Evelyn  suddenly  remembered  that  her 
mother  had  ordered  the  carriage  at  a  quarter  to  six,  so  they 
returned  to  the  house. 

^The  time  has  passed  so  quickly,'  she  said,  shaking  Mr. 
Raleigh's  hand.  *  But  you  will  remember.  I  shall  see  you  on 
Saturday.  Good-bye.*  And  with  a  slight  bow  to  Peter  she  got 
into  the  carriage. 

'  You  made  great  friends  with  that  young  Cambridge  man,' 
observed  her  mother  proudly.  *  That  is  the  great  cricketer,  no 
doubt.' 

Evelyn's  expression  was  weary  but  triumphant.  '  I  hope  so,' 
she  said,  with  a  satisfied  sight 
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m. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Endover  match,  a 
conuderable  crowd  of  onlookers  had  collected  in  the  meadow 
which  forms  the  Southleigh  cricket  ground.  The  little  hut  of 
corrugated  zinc,  where  the  scorer  sat,  was  crowded  to  suffocatiou 
with  the  home  team  making  some  not  very  elaborate  alterations 
in  their  attire.  Out  in  the  open  the  curate  was  ostentatioasly 
practising,  hitting  ridiculously  high  and  bowling  absurdly  &st. 
Beneath  the  hedge  which  divided  the  field  from  the  Hall 
plantations,  the  Heywood  party  were  gathered  on  rugs  and 
campstools. 

Needless  to  say  Evelyn  had  detailed  her  garden-party  escapade 
to  confidential  ears,  and  it  had  been  hailed  as  a  great  staroke  by 
her  uncle  and  Nelly,  though  Percy,  with  fraternal  want  of  appre- 
ciation, was  sceptical  about  its  success. 

'There  they  are!'  cried  Nelly,  as  the  Endover  men  came 
through  the  gate. 

'  And  there's  Mr.  Saleigh,'  said  Evelyn.  '  My  Mr.  Raleigh. 
I  wonder  if  he  will  come  across  and  speak  to  us.' 

The  other  three  gazed  in  awe  at  the  gentleman  referred  to. 
He  looked  very  impressive  with  his  big  yellow  cricket  bag,  his 
spotlessly  white  boots,  and  his  gay  colours,  in  cap,  coat,  ribbon, 
and  sash,  all  complete.  He  was  not  long  in  noticing  the  Hall  circle 
and  in  joining  them. 

*  How  are  you  ? '  he  said  to  Miss  Heywood.  *  Jolly  afternoon, 
ain't  it?' 

Evelyn  introduced  him  to  Captain  Chaloner,  her  brother  and 
younger  sister  having  at  that  moment  left  their  places  in  order  to 
inspect  their  opponents  more  closely,  and  he  made  himself  very 
much  at  home  on  Percy's  campstooL 

*  Well,  you've  begun  well,'  he  remarked  genially ;  *  won  the 
toss,  I  hear.' 

*  Southleigh,'  said  Uncle  Dennis  politely,  *  will  get  an  innings 
anyhow.' 

*  We've  nothin'  of  a  side,  you  know,'  explained  Mr.  Raleigh. 
'  H  Peter  and  I  get  out,'  he  continued  with  innocent  egotism, 
•  the  rest  ain't  worth  twenty  runs  between  'em.' 

'  If  you  get  out,'  said  Evelyn.  '  That  "  if"  makes  all  the  diflfer- 
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ence.     Bat  remember,  Mr.  Raleigh,  no  tea  for  anyone  who  gets  a 
hundred  for  Endover/ 

*  m  qoalify  for  tea  all  right/  he  said,  rising  and  throwing 
away  his  cigarette.  *  I  thought  I'd  leave  my  coat  here,  if  you 
don't  mind.' 

*  ril  look  after  it,'  said  Miss  Heywood,  and  the  grey  eyes  of 
Uncle  Dennis  twinkled  approval. 

*  You're  a  wonder,  Evy,'  he  remarked.  *  If  he's  the  right  man 
we  ought  to  win.' 

'  Evelyn's  Raleigh  must  be  the  good  one,'  declared  Percy,  who 
presently  rejoined  them,  ^  because  we  have  seen  the  other  one — 
he's  wearing  a  shabby  cloth  cap.' 

'  And  an  old  pair  of  tennis  shoes,'  sniffed  Nelly. 

'  And  he  hasn't  even  got  a  bat  or  pads,'  added  her  brother. 

'  The  other  one  is  dressed  for  the  part,  anyhow,'  said  Captain 
Chaloner.     '  He's  got  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  about  him.' 

The  Southleigh  men  were  evidently  on  their  mettle,  and  their 
batting  began  in  promising  fashion.  The  Endover  bowling  was 
poor,  the  ratcatcher  being  much  missed,  and  there  were  only  four 
wickets  down  when  fifty  was  hoisted  on  the  telegraph  board.  The 
Messrs.  Raleigh,  on  whom  eager  eyes  were  fixed,  did  nothing  at 
all.  Peter  was  at  long  slip  and  long  on,  and  moved  moodily 
about  among  the  thistles*  His  cousin  placed  himself  at  point, 
where  he  talked  a  good  deal,  issuing  uno£Scial  directions  to  his 
colleagues  and  giving  advice  in  a  feitherly  tone  to  the  batsmen. 

Percy,  who  was  in  seventh,  stayed  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  got  eleven  runs  chiefly  in  the  slips  and  to  leg.  The  last  wicket 
fell  for  101,  which  was  generally  voted  an  enormous  total.  The 
Southleigh  adherents  were  jubilant,  and  those  of  Endover  despon- 
dent and  silent. 

Between  the  innings  Peter  was  brought  across  by  Percy,  who 
was  in  a  friendly  frame  of  mind.  Though  insignificant  compared 
to  his  cousin,  the  Heywood  party  took  rather  a  fancy  to  Peter's 
honest  £Etce  and  simple  manners.  Besides,  secure  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  victory,  they  were  magnanimously  inclined. 

The  magnificent  Mr.  Raleigh  had,  it  transpired,  settled  the 
order  of  going  in,  and  had  put  himself  down  first  with  the  End- 
over  schoolmaster,  who  was  renow|ied  for  his  cautious  method  of 
batting.  A  concession  to  indigenous  talent  caused  him  to  put 
three  natives  of  Endover  in  next,  and  then  came  Peter.  Before 
the  second  phase  of  the  struggle  began  Evelyn's  hero  talked 
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with  her  for  a  few  moments  underneath  the  hedge.    He  was  padded 
and  gloved  for  the  conflict,  and  appeared  the  picture  of  confidence. 

*  Now,  if  I  get  out,'  he  said,  *  you  will  know  the  reason.' 

'  And  appreciate  it,'  she  repUed,  complimentary  to  the  last. 

Meanwhile,  some  little  distance  away,  Peter  was  unconsciously 
filling  Uncle  Dennis  with  sad  misgivings; 

'  To  look  at  him,'  he  said,  nodding  his  head  towards  his  cousin, 
who  was  making  a  series  of  preliminary  strokes  at  ^e  air,  '  you 
might  think  he  was  some  good.' 

*  And  isn't  he  ? ' 

*  He's  very  good,'  said  Peter  laughing,  *  until  the  ball  comes. 
And  then — well,  he  doesn't  hit  it  as  often  as  some  people  do.  It's 
a  detail,  of  course,  but  still  it's  a  useful  knack.' 

^  The  choicest  schemes  of  mice  and  men,'  said  Uncle  Dennis  to 
himself  regretfully. 

*  They  are  going  out  to  field,'  observed  Peter.  *  I  must  borrow 
a  bat.' 

The  curate  started  the  bowling  down  hill,  and  the  Endover 
schoolmaster  snicked  his  second  ball  for  a  single.  Then  followed 
one  of  the  sensations  of  the  match.  His  third  delivery  flew  past 
Mr.  Baleigh's  sticks,  and  the  next  knocked  his  off-stump  out  of 
the  ground. 

There  was  a  roar  of  Southleigh  applause.  Evelyn  and  Nelly 
both  clapped  hysterically,  and  their  example  was  followed,  though 
more  soberly,  by  their  uncle.  The  defeated  giant  hid  himself  in 
the  pavilion,  but  Peter,  undismayed  by  the  calamity  that  had 
overtaken  his  side,  walked  round  the  field. 

*  I've  got  the  curate's  pads,'  he  announced,  '  an  Endover  club 
glove,  and,  best  of  all,  the  butcher  boy's  bat.  I  hear  it  is  a 
famous  weapon,  mellowed  with  age.  Isn't  it  a  rich  colour  ? '  and 
he  held  it  out  for  their  inspection.  *  Look  at  the  silver  plate  on 
the  back.     I  never  played  with  a  bat  with  a  silver  plate  on  before.' 

*  Oh,  there's  another  man  out,'  cried  Evelyn,  as  a  second  wicket 
fell.     *  Well  bowled,  Mr.  Sparks ! ' 

The  curate  was  in  exceptional  form.  He  took  a  long  run  and 
slung  the  ball  in  as  fast  as  possible,  careless  as  to  its  length  and 
direction.  The  early  dismissal  of  Mr.  Baleigh  had  inspirited  him, 
and  none  of  the  Endover  men  could  touch  him.  The  next  batsman 
was  bowled  fiirst  ball  with  a  full  pitch ;  he  had  retreated  somewhere 
to  short  leg,  and  gazed  moodily  at  his  disturbed  wicket  firom  that 
discreet  distance. 
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'That  parson's  a  terror/  said  Peter;  and  then  he  added  pen- 
rively,  *  he  wants  hitting.' 

Evelyn  and  Nelly  smiled  scomfolly,  but  Captain  Chaloner,  to 
whom  the  truth  was  all  too  obvious,  asked  Peter,  with  what  seemed 
Tumecessary  earnestness,  whether  he  liked  fast  bowling.  As  for 
the  two  girls,  they  thought  it  absurd  to  treat  a  cricketer  seriously 
who  had  to  borrow  a  bat  from  the  butcher's  boy. 

*0h,  I  don't  know,'  Peter  answered,  *all  sorts  look  pretty 
difficult  when  you're  waiting  to  go  in.  There's  another  sportsman 
gone ! '  he  cri^,  as  the  curate  shot  another  stump  out.  '  And  it's 
me  to  get  the  parson.     Good  gracious ! ' 

Four  wickets  for  seven  runs  was  the  dismal  total  as  Peter 
stepped  to  the  wickets,  and  took  guard  with  a  foolish  unconcern 
about  the  gravity  of  the  position.  He  began  by  playing  the  curate's 
first  ball  off  his  legs  for  two,  and  he  hit  the  last  ball  of  the  over  on 
the  off  side  for  a  single,  running  with  a  promptness  and  decision 
that  was  slightly  discomposing.  The  national  schoolmaster  mean* 
while  was  plodding  on  steadily,  having  tremendously  narrow  shaves 
bat  not  getting  out. 

Twenty  went  up  in  a  painfully  short  time,  and  Peter  faced  the 
curate  again.  A  rank  half-voUey  was  driven  with  astounding 
violence  against  the  palings  at  the  end  of  the  ground,  while  amid 
general  excitement  the  redoubtable  Peter  lifted  the  next  clean  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  little  pavilion,  upon  which  the  ball  fell  with  a 
sounding  thump.  Mr.  Sparks  resorted  to  the  customary  expedient 
of  pitching  the  next  very  short,  and  Peter,  turning  round,  hit  it 
bard  and  high  on  the  leg  side  into  the  branches  of  an  adjacent  oak 
tree.  A  knot  of  supporters  of  Endover  began  to  chuckle  and  cheer 
with  reviving  hope. 

The  other  Mr.  Raleigh  now  ventured  out  of  his  seclusion 
and  sought  Miss  Heywood's  side.  But  he  scarcely  found  the 
favour  in  her  eyes  to  which  his  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  the  opening 
over  had  entitled  him.  Evelyn  was  biting  her  lip  angrily,  and 
sbe  looked  upon  him  with  a  manifestly  reduced  enthusiasm. 

*  This  is  one  of  Peter's  good  days,'  he  said  to  the  company  in 
general 

*  It  looks  like  a  very  good  day,'  replied  Captain  Chaloner.  '  He 
has  good  days,  then  ? ' 

^Yes,  and  on  his  good  days  there  isn't  a  better  bat  to  watch  in 
England,'  continued  Mr.  Raleigh,  apparently  quite  ignorant  of  thQ 
WQsatio^  he  wa§  causing. 
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'  Well/  said  Uncle  Dennis,  '  I  shall  have  these  girls  flying 
down  my  throat,  but  I  must  say  we  don't  often  see  criok^  like 
this; 

'  Sum  chap,  Peter,'  Mr.  Baleigh  said  reflectively.  '  He  doesn't 
like  cricket.' 

'  Then  I  wish  to  goodness  he  wouldn't  play,'  said  Nelly  viciously. 
*  That's  fifty  up  and  Mr.  Peter  has  got  thirty-nine.' 

'  Nobody  would  think  he  was  any  use  at  all  to  look  at  him/ 
the  young  man  went  on.  *  He  never  talks  cricket  either — but  on 
his  good  days ' 

*  As  you  said  before,'  snapped  Evelyn,  *  he  is  very  good.' 

Mr.  Baleigh  gazed  at  her  in  mild  astonishment,  having 
happily  no  inkling  of  the  vexation  that  was  tormenting  her  spirit. 

*  Well,'  he  pretested,  *  I  did  my  best  for  you.  Miss  Heywood, 
eh?' 

*  Yes,'  said  Captain  Chaloner  hastily,  *  and  she  is  very  much 
obliged  to  you.     You  will  come  in  and  have  tea  ? ' 

'  They  only  want  thirty-five  more,'  Nelly  said  dolefully. 

As  she  spoke  the  national  schoolmaster  succumbed  to  an  easy 
catch  in  the  slips.  He  had  only  made  nine  runs,  but  his  contri- 
bution was  valuable,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Peter  had 
meanwhile  grievously  injured  the  venerable  bat  which  he  had 
borrowed,  and  an  Endover  man,  wreathed  in  smiles,  carried  out  to 
him  another,  a  pale  new  weapon.  It  proved,  however,  quite  as 
efficacious  as  the  discarded  one,  and  Peter  wielded  it  with  as  much 
vigour  as  ever. 

'  If  we  could  only  get  him  out,'  groaned  Nelly,  '  we  might 
beat  them  yet.'  But  unfortunately  the  thing  was  not  to  be,  and 
Peter,  to  whom  all  the  bowUng  seemed  to  come  alike,  soon  made 
the  winning  hit,  a  huge  drive  out  of  the  ground.  ^  Biggest  'it  as 
hiver  Oi  saw,'  was  the  Southleigh  umpire's  comment. 

*  Well,  now  it's  all  over  I  shall  go,'  Evelyn  exclaimed,  rising 
from  her  seat.     *  I  call  it  a  horrid  shame.' 

*  I'll  bring  Mr,  Raleigh,  or  rather  both  of  them,  in  to  tea,'  said 
Uncle  Dennis. 

The  Endover  total  reached  142,  and  the  despised  Peter  made 
101  before  he  was  neatly  caught  by  Percy  Heywood  in  the  slips. 

Perhaps  Uncle  Dennis  may  have  spoken  a  word  in  season  to 
his  young  relatives,  or  perhaps  Peter's  own  modesty  rendered  his 
success  less  bitter.  Anyhow,  Percy  forgot  his  sorrows  in  admira- 
tion of  so  great  an  expert,  and  Nelly    stared    in    open-eyed 
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aBtonisbment  at  him.  Even  Miss  Heywood  gave  him  tea,  and 
unbent  to  some  degree  of  gracioosness.  But  nothing  would  induce 
liim  to  talk  about  his  innings  except  to  congratulate  Percy  on 
catching  him.  He  seemed  to  look  on  this  as  the  most  brilliant 
felt  of  the  day. 

'  I  never  thought  you  would  have  reached  it/  he  said.  '  I  call 
it  a  thundering  good  catch.  I  got  out  just  like  that  against  the 
Australians  this  year.' 

'  Did  you  get  many  ? '  they  asked,  awestruck  and  respectful. 

*  Ninety-four,*  said  Peter.  'I  had  a  bit  of  luck,  though/  he 
added, '  for  they  said  I  was  out,  caught  at  the  wicket,  when  I*d 
gotten!' 

'It  was  one  of  your  good  days,'  said  Evelyn,  smiling  demurely. 
*  Do  you  like  sugar  ?' 

Talking  over  the  match  in  the  evening,  Uncle  Dennis 
ddivered  himself  of  the  following  sentiment :  '  If  ever  the  same 
position  occurs  again/  he  said,  '  we  must  remember  that  indif- 
farait  cricketers  make  themselves  agreeable  to  the  ladies-;  first- 
dass  ones  play  with  the  children.  It  is  a  suggestive  conclusion 
somehow.' 

Alfred  Cochrane. 
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'POLYGLOT  RUSSIAN  SCANDAL' 
IN  THE  SIXTIES. 

When,  in  the  May  number  of  The  Cornhill,  I  was  privileged  to 
publish  the  results  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  experiment  in  trans- 
lation under  the  title  of  *  Polyglot  Eussian  Scandal/  I  rashly  laid 
claim  to  originality.  Retribution  has  quickly  followed,  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Pike,  in  the  rdle  of  the  candid  friend,  destroys  my  preten- 
sions and  informs  me  that  something  very  similar  had  been  done 
at  Cambridge  by  some  friends  of  his  feither  as  long  ago  as  '  the 
Sixties.'  Fortunately  for  us  the  results  of  that  experiment  have 
been  preserved — most  fortunately,  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
produce  of  the  brains  of  a  very  remarkable  group  of  scholars,  now, 
alas !  all  but  one  of  them,  gone  ad  rnajores. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Amos,  in  whose  possession  the  MS. 
has  been  preserved,  and  of  Professor  Jebb,  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  group,  and  author  of  the  Greek  version,  I  am  enabled  to 
present  the  outcome  of  this  early  experiment  to  the  readers  of 
The  CoRNHUiL. 

In  the  following  note  Professor  Jebb  has  been  kind  enough  to 
embody  for  me  particulars  of  those  who  were  his  collaborators  in 
the  undertaking.  Writing  from  Springfield,  Cambridge,  he 
says: 

'  **  W.  G.  C: "  William  George  Clark,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  from  1857  to  1869  Public  Orator  in  the  Uni- 
versity :  co-editor  with  Mr.  W.  Aldis  Wright  of  the  "  Cambridge 
Shakespeare." 

• "  W.  S. : "  William  Selwyn,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of 
Divinity  from  1855  to  1875. 

* "  E.  D. : "  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum,  an 
eminent  Hebraist,  and  author  of  an  article  on  the  Talmud  which 
appeared  in  the  **  Quarterly  Review  "  of  October  1 867. 

*  "  F.  L. : "  Frederick  Locker,  the  poet. 

'  **  J.  M. : "  J.  Milsand,  of  Dijon,  to  whom  Robert  Browning 
dedicated  "SordeUo."  R.  C.  J.' 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed,  in  self-justification,  to  point  out 
that,  although  the  experiment  of  *  th^  Sixties '  is  somewht^t  ou  the 
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nme  lines  as  mine,  it  is  not  on  all  fours  with  it.  In  that  of 
thirty  years  ago  only  the  first  and  last  of  the  series  of  translations 
and  re-translations  were  in  English ;  whereas  in  the  later  series 
English  was  not  only  alternated  with  each  of  the  foreign  languages, 
but  was  also  required  to  be  isometric,  by  which  even  the  unlearned 
were  enabled  to  follow  the  development  or  weakening  of  the 
original  motive. 

With  these  few  remarks  I  leave  the  interesting  work  of  ^  the 
Sixties '  to  speak  for  itself,  merely  adding  that  history  (or  fiction), 
relates  that  a  great  French  novelist  translated  'Paradise  Lost' 
into  French  prose,  and  that  years  afterwards  a  hack-writer  came 
along,  and,  taking  it  for  an  original  romance,  re-translated  and 
published  it  as  an  English  novel.  So  that  perhaps  even  the 
venture  of  *  the  Sixties '  had  its  unconscious  prototype  ! 

THE  EXPERIMEKT  IN  'THE  SIXTIES.' 

The  'Field'  had  announced  that  the  beautiful  Miss  X.,  while 
&sIuDg  in  Scotland,  had  landed  a  salmon  weighing  13  lbs. 

Ko  artificial  flies  my  fancy  took, 

Nature's  own  magic  lured  me  to  your  hook : 

Play  me  no  more— no  thooght  to  'scape  have  I — 

But  land  me,  land  me,  at  your  feet  to  die.— W.  G.  C. 


Delia,  cur  mutos  pisces  et  flumina  semper^ 

Digna  frui  preeda  nobiliore,  colis  ?  ^ 

Ipse  loquens,  vocique  paratus  reddere  vocem, 

Oro  te,  precibus  me  cape  capta  meis : 
Nil  opus  est  lino  fallacem  ducere  muscam, 

Vox  tua  perpetuo  me  trahit  imperio. 
Desine ;  Insist!  niminm ;  servatus  ab  undis 

CoUocer  ante  tuos  emoriarque  pedes.— "W.  S. 


TJpoi  rt,  XXdi;,  norafiovs  t€  koI  IxBvai  aitv  avavbovsy 

i^hv  aypais  xaipnv  Kp€UT(TO<nv^  dfi<l)i7ro\fts  ; 
avTOS,  t^fov  (prnvflv  r*  nyop€vov<rfj  r*  ayoptvtiVy 

avTtfioKS>  <r\  clpti  ratcrdc  ft*  HKoxKra  Xcratr . 
p.ffi  €Ti  p,rjpiv$(^  fivias  dcXcW/xa  napfkKnv  * 

aov  yap  act  fi  €X*c€t  <l)$€ypa  fiia  rrpo(rdyov» 
Trav€ '  \lap  yap  tnauras  '  cyw  b*  vddroiv  djroa-oDBilf 

a-oi<ri  irpoa-apBfiTfu  KairoBdvoiyn  noaiv, — B.  C.  J. 


Wie  doch,  0  Chloe,  um  Fliisse  und  Fiscbe,  ewiglich  schweigsam 
>-Harret  doch  edler  Wild  Dein !— wandelst  Du  stetig  einher  ? 
Ich  nun,  mit  Stimme  begabt,  Dir  Redenden  Bede  zu  stehen 
Flehe  Dioh,  greife  mich  auf ,  von  meinen  Flehen  erweicht. 
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Nimmer  Ton  Dir  bedarf  es  der  fliegenbekoderten  Angel, 

Zieht  ja  Dein  Ton  f  urwahr  Dir  mich  mit  Allgcwalt  nach. 

O  lass  ab  !  AlUulang  tiindelst  Du.    Fiind  ich  nar,  flathbefreit,  cndlich 

Von  Deinen  Dandcn  crfasst,  zu  Dcincn  Fiissen  den  Tod. — E.  D. 


Pourquoi,  ta  lignc  en  main  et  Ic  front  en  sucnr, 
Fatigner  ton  bean  corps  j\  courir  sur  la  ri?e  I 

Qa*as  ta  beaoin  de  mouche,  et  d'hame^on  trompeur  ? 
Enfant  naive, 

Une  plus  noble  prole  est  U  qai  s'ofiEre  &  tol, 
Dis  un  mot,  et  pour  voir  dans  an  ceil  an  sourire, 

J'accoars  du  fond  des  eauz.    Que  tardes-tu  7    Prends-moi  I 
£t,  press^  dans  tes  mains,  h  tes  pieds  que  j'expire.— J.  M. 


Why  rod  in  hand  and  glowing,  why  ? 

My  simple  little  dear. 
What  need  have  you  with  hook  and  fly 

To  come  a-fishing  here  ? 
Smile  but  one  smile,  111  gladly  do 

Much  more  than  you  desire ; 
1*11  swim  to  you — and  quickly,  too — 

And  at  your  feet  expire.— F.  L, 


George  Somes  Layard 
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THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  BIGAMIST 
ON  RECORD. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  practising 
in  the  town  of  Banbury  a  young  surgeon  named  William  Morrell. 
Of  his  antecedents  little  was  known,  except  that  he  came  from 
Worcestershire^  and  had  been  a  ship's  doctor.  His  address  was 
80  pleasing  that  he  soon  became  a  general  fEivourite,  and  flourished 
accordingly.  He  married  a  respectable  widow  of  the  place,  who 
had  money,  and  had  to  all  appearance  a  prosperous  and  honourable 
professional  career  before  him. 

But  Morrell's  social  gifts  were  not  wholly  to  his  advantage. 
He  was  the  best  of  good  company,  and  this  recommended  him  to 
the  society  of  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood.  Whilst  he 
enjc^ed  their  hospitalities  his  practice  was  neglected,  and  he 
became  hopelessly  involved  in  money  difficulties.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  French  leave  of  all 
his  troubles  and  responsibilities  and  start  on  a  new  career — to 
begin  life  as  a  professional  bigamist ! 

He  had  a  man-servant  as  little  troubled  with  scruples  as  him- 
self, who  agreed  to  share  his  adventures,  and  who  proved  a  worthy 
Sancho  for  such  a  Don  Quixote.  Their  first  exploit  was  achieved 
at  Brailes,  a  Warwickshire  village  not  many  miles  from  Banbury, 
bat  on  the  particulars  of  it  we  need  not  enter.  The  wife  married, 
and  deserted  in  a  few  days,  was  merely  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do 
country  artificer ;  and  the  affair  had  no  special  influence  on  his 
future  career,  except  as  furnishing  funds  to  enable  him  to  appear 
shortly  afterwards  at  Ludlow  in  all  the  splendour  proper  to  a  fine 
gentleman  of  the  period. 

The  name  which  he  gave  there  was  that  of  an  honourable 
Berkshire  f&mily,  but  he  made  no  parade  of  rank  or  wealth.  The 
port  he  elected  to  take  was  that  of  the  prince  in  disguise,  who  for 
reasons  of  his  own  courted  retirement.  He  found  a  lodging  in 
the  house  of  a  prosperous  tradesman,  the  eldest  of  whose  two 
handsome  daughters  had  a  fortune  at  her  own  disposal.  This 
young  lady  had  romantic  ideas,  and  was  naturally  interested  in 
the  mysterious  stranger,  who  soon  began  to  show  her  particular 
attentions. 
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The  fsitlier,  a  shrewd  man,  was  little  inclined  to  fisivonr  an 
unknown  suitor ;  but  he  was  no  match  for  Morrell.  Before  going 
out  for  the  day,  that  gentleman  one  morning,  by  a  premeditated 
accident,  left  the  drawer  unlocked  in  which  he  kept  his  papers. 
That  the  females  of  the  family  would  yield  to  curiosity  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  In  the  drawer  were  business  letters  such  as 
the  owner  of  a  large  estate  might  be  supposed  to  receive  from  his 
steward,  tenants,  &c.,  and  among  them  was  one  in  a  feminine 
hand,  in  which  a  sister  begged  her  brother  to  return  home,  and 
no  longer  to  withhold  his  consent  to  her  marriage. 

These  convincing  documents  were  read  by  the  daughters,  and 
even  shown  to  the  father,  and  they  had  the  desired  result.  A 
marriage  followed ;  and  now  the  mysterious  bridegroom  professed 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  His  reason  for  leaving  his  mansion 
and  seeking  this  retreat  was  that  his  young  sister,  who  was  also 
his  ward,  had  formed  an  unsuitable  attachment ;  and,  as  she  could 
not  marry  and  retain  her  fortune  without  his  consent,  he  had 
thought  it  better  to  withdraw  till  the  aflFair  had  cooled  down ;  he 
was  so  fond  of  her  that  he  feared  if  he  remained  with  her 
she  would  coax  him  into  letting  her  have  her  way  against  his 
better  judgment.  He  said,  however,  that  he  had  failed  in  keeping 
his  hiding-place  altogether  a  secret ;  a  Berkshire  neighbour  had 
seen  and  known  him  at  the  recent  Ludlow  Fair,  since  which  time 
certain  letters  had  reached  him. 

Before  the  wedding  festivities  were  well  over,  Morrell's  valuable 
man-servant,  Tom,  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  came  in  hot  haste, 
booted  and  spurred.  He  was  now  his  worship's  steward.  His 
most  startling  news  was  that  his  young  mistress  had  eloped— dis- 
appeared ;  but  he  also  brought  the  information  that  urgent  busi- 
ness required  his  master's  attention  in  Bristol. 

Close  on  his  heels  came  a  second  messenger,  a  footboy  in  smart 
livery.  He  bore  a  letter  from  the  lost  sister.  She  had  left  home 
only  to  seek  out  her  hard-hearted  brother.  She  had  come  so  far 
as  Hereford ;  there  her  courage  had  failed  her.  She  begged  him 
to  come  to  her  at  that  place. 

The  bride — she  was  of  a  romantic  turn — pleaded  for  the  poor 
young  lady,  and  the  bridegroom  consented  to  go  to  her.  But  there 
were  difficulties ;  he  had  no  horse,  and  the  steward  in  his  haste 
had  left  home  with  but  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket.  Yet  these 
were  trifles  easily  arranged.  The  bride's  fisither  kept  a  fine  horse, 
and  he  was  only  too  happy  to  lend  it.    The  Bristol  business  would 
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InY<dTe  some  heavy  disborsements,  and  to  meet  these  the  bride's  for- 
tune WB3  paid  over.  The  sqxdre,  attended  by  his  two  servants,  was 
to  ride  to  Hereford  and  bring  his  sister  back  with  him  to  Lndlow, 
whilst  the  steward  went  on  to  Bristol. 

That  the  bride  looked  as  vainly  for  the  retnm  of  her  spouse 
as  did  the  fieither  for  that  of  his  horse  needs  scarcely  to  be  said. 
Morrell  had,  as  he  thought,  taken  his  final  leave  of  Ludlow  and  of 
all  that  belonged  to  it ;  but  he  was  to  hear  more  of  the  lady  later 
on — and  to  his  cost. 

The  whole  of  this  hero's  exploits  would  take  long  in  the  tell- 
ing ;  but  a  little  later  he  was  at  Bath,  where  in  the  character  of  a 
Norfolk  squire  he  carried  off  the  daughter  of  a  rich  innkeeper ; 
at  Slough,  as  a  weiJthy  London  merchant,  he  wooed  and  won  the 
only  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  property ;  and  from  a  fashion- 
able boarding-school  at  Wells  he  eloped  with  an  orphan  heiress. 
All  these,  with  several  other  wives,  he  plundered  and  deserted ; 
and  after  a  time  we  find  him  in  London,  under  the  name  of  Sir 
Charles  Bowyer,  paying  his  addresses  to  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
citizen. 

This  lady  was  past  the  i^e  of  romance,  but  the  prospect  of 
becoming  *My  Lady  Bowyer*  tickled  her  vanity.  Preparations 
for  the  wedding  were  in  progress  when  one  day  as  they  walked 
through  Cheapside  he  took  her  into  a  goldsmith's  shop.  He 
greeted  the  goldsmith  effasively,  and  then  selected  some  two 
hundred  pounds'  worth  of  plate,  which  he  ordered  to  be  engraved 
with  the  Bowyer  arms,  and  to  be  ready  against  a  certain  day — by 
which  day,  the  baronet  remarked  casually,  his  steward  would  have 
sent  him  a  remittance  of  six  hundred  pounds. 

On  the  day  named  Sir  Charles  presented  himself  at  the  house 
of  his  intended  in  a  state  of  virtuous  indignation — no  remittance 
had  arrived,  and  he  would  be  obliged  to  break  his  promise.  The 
good  lady  produced  two  hundred  guineas  in  gold,  and  begged  him 
to  satisfy  his  friend  the  goldsmith.  His  feelings  of  delicacy 
caused  him  at  first  to  decline ;  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  took  the  gold. 

As  he  did  not  return,  the  lady  became  apprehensive  that 
some  accident  might  have  happened  to  him,  and  went  herself  to 
Cheapside.  No  Sir  Charles  had  been  at  the  shop.  The  goldsmith 
suggested  the  possibility  of  iraud.  *  But  he  was  your  friend.  You 
shook  hands  with  him.' 

'  He  shook  hands  with  me.     It  is  not  for  me  to  decline  the 
VOU  Vn.— NO.  37,  N.S.  5 
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civilities  of  my  customers.     Bnt  as  to  the  genUeman  you  call^Sir 
Charles  Bowyer,  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  him  before.' 

The  cliinate  of  England  was  now  becoming  somewhat  over- 
warm  for  our  adventurer,  and  with  the  widow's  guineas  he  betook 
himself  to  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  for  a  time  he 
served  as  a  volunteer.  But  he  did  not  distinguish  himself — ^his 
talents  were  rather  for  love  than  war — and  he  was  soon  home 
again,  penniless,  and  living  by  his  old  tricks. 

Of  the  Ludlow  wife  it  is  to  be  observed  that  she  was,  howeiv^r 
romantic  her  ideas  may  have  been,  a  young  woman  of  spirit  and 
resolution.  To  hunt  down  and  bring  to  justice  her  feithlees 
spouse  was  now  the  chief  object  of  her  life.  It  had  been  suggested 
to  her  that  some  information  about  him  might  possibly  be  found 
in  the  records  of  Newgate ;  and  on  this  she  came  to  London. 

The  inn  at  which  she  stayed  was  at  the  bottom  of  Holbom, 
and  here  she  met  with  a  kind,  matronly  person  newly  arrived  from 
Oxfordshire.  The  two  women  natursJly  confided  to  each  other 
the  business  which  had  brought  them  to  London.  Their  errand 
it  appeared,  was  the  same,  each  was  in  search  of  a  runaway  husband, 
and  on  comparing  notes  they  became  convinced  that  both  were  in 
pursuit  of  the  same  man — the  elder  woman  was  Morrell's  Banbury 
wife. 

Their  common  trouble  made  them  friends.  They  took  a 
lodging  together  somewhat  higher  in  Holbom,  where  by  a  curious 
coincidence  it  so  happened  that  Morrell  was  at  that  very  time 
paying  his  addresses  to  the  daughter  of  the  house. 

The  two  discarded  wives  had  agreed  to  act  in  concert  against 
the  common  enemy.  They  now  had  a  new  ally  in  the  person  of 
their  landlady.  A  warrant  was  secured,  and  all  arrangements 
were  made  for  capturing  the  gay  deceiver  when  he  next  came 
wooing. 

Bigamy  was  a  capital  offence  in  those  days,  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  that  the  ingenious  Morrell  was  now  near  the  end 
of  his  tether.  But  it  so  happened  that  before  the  plot  against 
him  could  be  put  into  execution,  he  was  met  fece  to  fece  in  the 
street  by  his  real  wife.  She  was  so  much  affected  as  to  be  on  the 
point  of  fainting,  but  Morrell  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
promptly  helped  her  into  the  nearest  tavern,  gave  her  the  where* 
withal  to  restore  her  spirits,  and  when  she  recovered  listened  to  her 
reproaches  with  an  air  of  penitence.  He  then  told  her  that  he  had 
never  willingly  forsaken  her ;  he  had  been  driven  by  necessity ; 
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but  now,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  want,  he  desired  only  that  the 
past  might  be  forgiven. 

In  short,  Mrs.  Morrell  was  completely  talked  over.  It  was 
arranged  that  the  reunited  pair  should  settle  in  town,  where  he 
could  find  full  scope  for  his  abilities  as  a  medical  man.  In  her 
delight  at  the  recovery  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Morrell,  of  course, 
betrayed  the  plans  of  her  allies,  and  their  arrangements  for  his 
capture  came  to  nothing. 

Mrs.  Morrell  still  had  her  furniture  at  Banbury,  and  this  was 
brought  to  a  house  in  Westminster ;  but  her  second  honeymoon 
was  of  short  duration.  One  evening,  after  spending  the  day  with 
a  cousin,  she  came  home  to  find  her  house  cleared  and  her 
husband  missing.  She  returned  to  Banbury  to  be  kept  by  the 
parish. 

Morrell's  triumphant  escape  on  the  above  occasion  did  not 
dishearten  the  Ludlow  wife,  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  an 
injured  and  determined  woman  is  not  an  enemy  to  be  despised. 
She  still  pursued  him,  and  at  her  instance  he  was  arrested  in  the 
Midlands,  and  lodged  in  Worcester  Craol.  His  trial,  however,  took 
place  in  London,  whither  he  was  removed  under  a  writ  of  habeas 
carpus  at  the  cost  of  a  Southwark  clergyman,  whose  daughter  had 
been  one  of  his  victims. 

He  was  indicted  for  marrying  six  wives,  and  the  six  ladies 
were  aU  in  court  ready  to  give  evidence  against  him.  But  they 
had  not  that  satisfaction.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  admitted  not 
the  six  marriages  only,  but  twdve  others  ;  so  that  he  had  by  his 
own  showing  eighteen  wives  living  at  that  time.  And  having 
done  this,  he  claimed  the  benefit  of  an  old  Act  by  which  the 
punishment  of  death  might  be  commuted  to  branding  in  the 
hand  and.  a  term  of  imprisonment.  His  plea  was  allowed  by  the 
court. 

As  the  branding  was  humanely  done  with  a  cool  iron,  and  as 
the  term  of  imprisonment  was  short,  Mr.  Morrell's  sentence  was 
not  too  severe ;  but  the  judge  at  the  same  time  directed  that  one 
of  the  wives — the  daughter  of  the  Southwark  clergyman  was  the 
lady  selected — should  enter  an  action  against  him  for  five  thousand 
pounds  damages,  and  remanded  him  to  Newgate  till  this  claim 
should  be  settled.  This  was  probably  considered  tantamount  to 
imprisonment  for  life. 

Though  his  prospects  could  not  well  have  looked  more  gloomy, 
Morrell  did  not  despair.     Before  long  he  contrived  to  get  himself 
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transferred  from  Newgate  to  the  more  easy  custody  of  the  King^s 
Bench;  and  when  there  exerted  all  his  remarkable  powers  of 
pleasing  on  the  Marshal.  He  was  snccessfol ;  a  certain  amonnt  of 
liberty  was  allowed  him,  and  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  it  by 
giving  his  patron  leg-bail.  A  heavy  reward  was  offered  for  his 
recapture,  but  with  no  result. 

But  all  these  events  had  brought  him  well  into  the  downhill 
of  life.  He  had  no  longer  those  personal  graces  which  fitted  him 
for  the  gay  deceiver,  and  his  career  as  a  bigamist  was  practically 
over.  He  made  a  few  more  marriages  ;  they  were  not  brilliant 
ones — ^mostly  with  mature  servant-maids  for  the  sake  of  their 
savings — but  rather  devoted  his  talents  to  frauds  of  other  kinds, 
and  these  were  always  ingenious  and  often  comic.  For  Morrell, 
if  he  had  no  conscience,  had  a  fine  sense  of  humour.  Indeed,  die 
last  exploit  of  his  life  was  scarcely  more  a  swindle  than  a  jest,  and 
he  may  be  sedd  to  have  laughed  at  the  world  as  he  left  it. 

On  a  certain  December  afternoon,  as  Mr.  Thomas  Cullin, 
baker,  stood  at  his  shop  door  in  the  Strand,  he  observed  a  person 
of  perhaps  sixty  years  of  age  looking  about  him  as  if  in  some 
perplexity.  His  clothes  were  not  new  or  smart,  but  they  and  his 
bearing  were  those  of  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Cullin  politely  asked  if 
he  could  be  of  service. 

The  stranger  answered  that  he  was  newly  come  from  the 
country,  and  was  looking  for  a  lodging.  The  shopkeeper  invited 
him  to  step  within. 

He  complied.  He  had  that  easy  way  which  makes  a  man  at 
home  everywhere.  He  spoke  of  himself  without  reserve.  He  was 
from  Oxfordshire,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury,  from  a 
place  called  Swaclifife,  his  name  was  Humphrey  Wickham.  His 
lodging  must  be  a  respectable  one,  though,  as  he  owned  with  a 
laugh,  all  he  had  in  his  pocket  was  two  or  three  shillings ;  but 
this  mattered  little,  since  anyone  who  knew  his  country  could 
answer  for  him. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  Mrs.  Cullin  was  from  Oxfordshire. 
The  places  and  families  of  which  the  stranger  spoke  had  been 
familiar  to  her  girlhood.  She  knew  something  of  the  village  of 
Swacliffe,  and  of  the  importance  of  that  family  of  which  Captain 
Humphrey  Wickham  was  the  head.  It  was  an  honour  to  have 
one  of  the  magnates  of  her  own  county  beneath  her -roof.  And 
when  the  Captain  found  that  he  was,  so  to  speak,  among  his  own 
people,  he  entered  upon  his  afiSurs  more  frdly  than  before.    He 
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ezpladned  how  it  happened  that  he  was  in  London  so  meanly 
diessed  and  ill  provided.  He  had  been  bondsman  for  a  person 
who  had  since  absconded,  and  had  sworn  in  his  anger  that  not  one 
penny  of  the  money  wonld  he  ever  pay.  He  had  stnck  to  his 
w(nd;  bnt  he  had  been  threatened  with  arrest  for  this  nnjust 
debt,  and  to  avoid  it  had  left  home  without  an  hoar's  notice. 

The  npshot  was  that  he  remained  with  the  Cullins,  and  a 
meet  charming  lodger  they  found  him.  His  temper  and  manners 
were  so  pleasant  that  he  was  the  idol  of  all  in  the  house.  But  it 
was  soon  seen  that  he  was  far  from  well.  A  doctor  was  sent  for, 
who  pronounced  his  malady  to  be  mortal.  The  Captain  heard 
his  sentence  with  such  fortitude  as  became  a  Christian  gentleman 
and  an  old  soldier ;  though  he  said  that  he  could  have  wished  to 
recover,  if  only  to  repay  the  kindness  of  the  worthy  CuUin  fetmily. 
StiU,  there  was  one  thhig  that  a  dying  man  could  do.  He  asked 
that  a  lawyer  might  be  sent  for,  and  gave  instructions  as  to  the 
making  of  his  will. 

Cullin  was  overseer  of  his  parish,  and  a  good  Churchman.  He 
suggested  that  the  clergyman  should  also  be  called  in ;  the  sick 
man  eagerly  assented.  The  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes  came, 
and  was  impressed  by  the  devout  frame  of  mind  in  which  he 
found  the  penitent.  Yet  there  was  a  point  on  which  spiritual 
guidance  was  required — that  rash  oath  by  which  the  Captain  had 
pledged  himself  never  to  pay  the  five  himdred  poimds  bond — ^was 
he  right  in  holding  by  it  ? 

The  divine  ruled  that  as  the  debt  was  lawful  it  ought  to 
be  paid,  and  to  this  decision  Captain  Wickham  submitted ;  he 
would  provide  that  it  should  be  discharged.  The  last  consolations 
of  religion  were  then  administered,  and  received  by  him  in  an 
exemplary  manner. 

His  a£fairs,  spiritual  and  temporal,  being  settled,  the  worthy 
gentleman  calmly  awaited  his  end.  He  had  still  a  pleasant  word 
for  all  who  came  near  him,  and  on  January  the  3rd  he  passed 
placidly  away. 

The  will  had  been  confided  to  Mr.  Cullin's  care  with  an 
intimation  that  he  would  find  himself  remembered  in  it.  When 
it  was  opened  he  found  himself  named  as  one  of  the  executors. 
The  estate  and  mansion  of  Swacliffe  were  left  by  Captain  Wickham 
to  a  kinsman,  but  together  with  various  bequests  to  connections 
and  friends  in  Oxfordshire,  there  were  legacies  to  Cullin  and  his 
fanuly  amounting  to  some  two  thousand  pounds.      It  was  a 
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lengthy  docmnent,  and  among  other  matters  the  deceased  had 
left  three  horses — a  bay,  a  black,  and  a  dapple-grey — ^to  different 
persons,  the  bay  to  Mr.  Cullin. 

A  costly  coffin  was  ordered,  and  preparations  made  for  remov* 
ing  the  remains  to  Oxfordshire  with  suitable  solemnity ;  whilst  a 
man  was  despatched  to  Grazington,  in  that  county,  to  Mr.  William 
Wickham,  the  Captain's  heir.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Cullin  told  of 
the  sad  event  which  had  occurred,  and  mentioned  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  will.  The  messenger  was  directed  to  ride  back  on 
the  bay  gelding  from  the  SwacUffe  stables. 

This  person  returned,  but  less  quickly  than  had  been  expected, 
for  he  still  rode  the  same  sorry  hack  on  which  he  had  set  out ; 
and  he  brought  his  answer,  not  from  the  cousin,  but  from 
Humphrey  Wickham  himself. 

So  it  was ;  the  true  Humphrey  Wickham  was  at  Swacliffe  alive 
and  hearty.  The  message  he  sent  was  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
vastly  obliged  to  Mr.  Cullin  for  the  kindness  he  had  intended 
him ;  and  if  he  would  do  him  the  honour  to  pay  a  visit  to  Swacliffe, 
not  only  the  bay  horse,  but  also  the  black  and  the  dapple-grey, 
should  be  very  much  at  his  service ;  yet  that  neither  of  them  was 
to  be  parted  from  at  present,  since  he  (Captain  Wickham)  hoped 
to  make  use  of  them  himself  for  some  years  to  come. 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  the  dead  man  was  William 
Morrell,  who  in  his  Banbury  days  had  been  a  frequent  guest  at 
Swacliffe,  and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Captain  Wickham's 
affairs.  The  body  was  transferred  to  a  pauper's  coffin,  and  at 
three  o'clock  one  January  morning  was  shovelled  into  a  comer  of 
St.  Clement's  Churchyard,  with  no  other  attendance  than  a  watch- 
man and  a  lantern. 

F.  Scarlett  Potter. 
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A    SELECTION. 

Wb  were  sitting  on  the  terrace  of  the  Hotel  Mudie  at  Unsinna- 
hohe  looking  down  on  the  lovely  scenery  of  the  valley  and 
watercourses  of  the  Tanchnitzwald.  It  is  one  of  those  landscapes 
that  one  recognises  at  once  as  having  been  seen  beforehand  in  a 
dream.  En  route  I  had  met  an  old  Hodgeshire  firiend  and 
neighbour,  the  Bev.  Hornby  Owle,  and  had  persuaded  him,  not 
without  effort,  to  accompany  me  to  my  journey's  end.  He 
maintained,  with  an  almost  uncivil  insistence,  that  no  such  spot 
edsted,  and  declared  that  if  it  did  it  was  probably  one  of  those 
detestable  places  where  people  go  in  quest  of  what  they  call  quiet. 
I  assured  him  that  Unsinnshohe  was  not  only  beautiful,  but  full  of 
the  most  amusing  company  with  whom  one  could  be  on  terms  of 
the  easiest  intercourse  without  being  bored,  intruded  upon,  or 
incurring  any  obligation  to  keep  up  their  acquaintance.  The 
difficulties  were  overcome,  and  now,  on  the  terrace,  he  was  in 
mptores  with  the  view  and  asking  many  questions. 

'  What  is  that  rather  &ntastic-looking  house  among  the  pine- 
trees?' 

'That  is  the  Meredithen  Schloss,  and  is  one  of  the  great 
features  of  the  place.  It  was  bought  years  ago,  and  has  since 
been  enlarged,  by  a  rather  eccentric  but  very  brilliant  English- 
man. At  first  people  were  shy  of  him,  and  indeed  his  manner  is 
puzzling  and  to  some  repellent.  But  when  you  get  to  know  him, 
and  it  requires  a  little  getting,  he  is  delightful,  and  his  talk 
abounds  in  good  things.  He  is  a  great  master  of  aphorisms,  and, 
indeed,  all  his  fiftmily,  of  whom  I  know  a  number,  are  great  in 
that  line.  He  generally  has  several  relations  staying  with  him. 
Corioua  people  some  of  them — ^they  are  like  beings  in  a  social 
mythology.  When  I  was  last  here  he  gave  conversation  parties, 
for  which  one  could  get  tickets  from  Herr  Mudie,  who  is  his 
agmt  in  certain  matters.  You  dropped  in  of  an  afternoon  or 
evening  and  heard  them  all  talk.' 

'It  sounds  rather  alarming,'  said  Owle;  Mt  would  suit  my 
aster  better.     She  goes  in  for  being  intellectual,  you  know.' 
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*Then  she  woald  be  sure  to  profess  admiration.' 

Just  then  a  servant  oame  up  and  handed  me  the  local '  Gazette.' 
I  turned  to  the  list  of  arrivals  and  saw  that  the  Sohloss  announce- 
ments were  conspicuous.  ^  Ormont  and  Aminta/  I  explained  to 
Owle,  'have  come,  and  Sir  Willoughby  Patteme,andMrs.Mount- 
stewart  Jenkinson,  and  Mrs.  Warwick — dear  Mrs.  Warwick !  How 
they  wiU  talk  I ' 

Owle,  however,  was  still  showing  curiosity  concerning  the 
habitations  of  men.  ^  Now,'  he  said,  '  that  other  is  a  hideous  house 
to  build  in  such  a  beautiful  spot.    Is  it  a  lunatic  asylum  ? ' 

'  Oh,  no !  That  is  the  Pension  Beth.  The  architecture  is 
objectionable  and  the  visitors  are  a  flamboyant  order  of  beings. 
Th^y  are  mostly  women  who  have  had,  or  think  they  have  had, 
brutal  husbands.  So  they  discuss  their  own  wrongs  and  investigate 
other  people's  irregularities  from  morning  to  night.  Paying  a 
visit  there  is  like  being  invited  to  inspect  the  laundry  in  its  most 
unattractive  aspect.  Those  remarkable  twins  Mrs.  Salvage  and 
Mrs.  Wreckage  give  the  social  keynote  of  the  place ;  otherwise  it 
is  run  by  the  Baroness  Ideala,  who  started  a  crusade  on  the  weari* 
some  sex  question,  but  it  all  ended  in  a  lecture  on  the  ignominy 
of  using  hairpins. 

'  Then  I  was  not  so  far  out  in  my  conjecture  after  all|'  rejoined 
Owle. 

*  They  have  their  wits  about  them,  but  I  always  give  them  a 
wide  berth.  The  Villa  CorelUana  is  another  house  to  be  avoided. 
I  see  from  the  paper  that  Count  Rimanez  has  just  left  along  with 
Mr.  Barabbas.  The  guests  there  are  somewhat  mixed.'  ...  I  was 
just  about  to  expMn  further  when  the  subject  was  brushed  out  of 
my  mind  by  the  appearance  on  the  terrace  of  an  elderly  lady,  evi- 
dently a  governess,  in  a  silk  dress  of  a  departed  mode  and  with  a 
coiffure  that  also  had  withstood  the  changes  of  fashion.  She  was 
preceded  by  a  sharp  knowing-looking  little  girl,  whose  &ce  was  an 
odd  mixture  of  perplexity  and  inquisitiveness.  It  was  no  other 
than  my  little  friend,  Maisie  Farrange.  I  was  going  to  say,  *  Well, 
Maisie,  how  do  you  do?'  but  somehow  I  said,  'What  do  you 
know?'  The  child  answered  promptly,  *No  end  of  things.  I 
know  now  why  mamma's  friends,  the  ladies,  who  came  to  see  her, 
were  all  so  tall  and  had  such  long  legs,  and  why  they  held  their 
umbrellas  the  wrong  way  up,  and  why  their  eyebrows  looked  like 
the  black  silk  stitching  on  Sir  Charles's  gloves.'  She  looked  quite 
radiant,  as  if  a  cloud  had  been  taken  off  her  curiosity.    '  I  like 
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this  much  better/  8he  went  on,  '  than  London  or  Dieppe.  It  is 
not  half  so  oonfiising.     I  felt  so  jumbled  among  them  all/ 

'  Maisie,  darling/  said  the  old  lady,  '  I  am  sore  this  gentleman 
will  excuse  us.  You  know,  we  must  make  a  beginning  this 
afternoon/  And  then  she  added  sotto  voce  to  me,  '  I  wish  to  get 
her  in  before  the  Two  BadX^hicks  come  up.  I  cannot  allow  any 
companionship  there/  Maisie  was  evidently  amenable  to  this 
protectress,  for  she  went  oS  without  lingering  or  reluctance. 

'  That,'  I  said  to  Owle, '  is  the  child  who  figured  in  the  Farrange 
case.  You  remember  how  endless  the  litigation  seemed  and  how 
complicatekl  it  actually  was.' 

Owle  nodded.  He  was  looking  at  two  other  children  who  were 
coming  towards  us,  and  they  were  well  worth  looking  at.  They 
deserved  to  have  been  painted  by  Van  Dyck,  and  they  walked 
past  us  like  beautiful  figures  in  a  pageant.  Behind  them  came 
a  young  person,  who  was  their  governess  certainly,  but  seemed 
to  give  little  heed  to  her  charges.  She  was  reading  in  a  note- 
book or  journal,  and,  although  apparently  preoccupied,  was  not 
without  an  air  of  self-consciousness.  When  she  saw  us  she  came 
up  to  me  and,  with  that  total  absence  of  preliminaries  which  is  a 
feature  of  social  intercourse  at  Unsinnshohe,  began  at  once. 
'Don't  be  surprised  at  my  leaving  the  children  to  take  care  of 
themselves  for  a  while.  We  communicate  with  each  other  by 
presentiment.  My  engagement  will  not  last  much  longer,  and  I 
am  putting  down  some  of  my  experiences.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
read  a  passage  or  two  ?  I  wish,  if  I  can,  to  catch  the  subtle  magic 
of  his  style.' 

*  Whose  style  ? '  I  inquired.  She  smiled  rather  contemptuously 
and  spoke  as  if  rapping  out  her  words.  'Do  not  ask  a  direct 
question.  I  am  nothing  if  I  am  not  allusive.  WeU,  if  you  will 
know,  I  mean  the  *'  melancholy  Jacques."  ' 

*  Now  I  know  perfectly,'  I  said,  *  and  am  very  pleased  to  listen.' 

*  This,'  she  said — not  without  a  touch  of  compassion  for  the 
dullness  that  needs  note  and  comment — 'this  is  my  interview 
with  the  children's  father.'  She  read  well  and  with  a  pleasant 
intonation. 

'  The  situatio^i  might  have  been  compromising  and  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  singular.  He  did  not  turn  his  back  upon  me,  his 
scrupulous  sense  of  courtesy  forbidding  that,  but,  as  he  set  his 
broad  shoulders  against  the  mantelshelf,  and  spoke  in  the  slow 
booming  voice  which  some  have  thought  soporific,  I  was  conscious 
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that  his  mental  regard  of  me  was,  so  to  speak,  the  inverse  of  the 
direct  concentration  of  his  retina.  I  don't  know  why  I  felt  this, 
nor  why  it  seemed  so  natnraL  There  was  something  abont  this 
man  that  struck  one  as — well  the  only  adequate  word  for  it  is — 
reversible.  What  he  said  was  not  really  matter  for  memoranda, 
and  I  followed  as  best  I  could  his  lithe  and  swifl  manipulation  of 
addenda.  We  were  on  the  subject  of  temur,  and  they  were  un- 
questionably lavish  if  not  prodigal.  I  had  a  curious  feeling  as  if 
a  hand  were  going  down  the  nape  of  my  moral  neck,  on  realising 
that  first-class  tickets  and  hansom  cabs  were  no  longer  contingent 
possibilities,  but  forthcoming,  and,  for  that  matter,  dirt  cheap 
actualities.  When  we  shook  hands  he  was  about  to  speak  again, 
but  did  not,  and  although,  this  time  his  back  was  turned  to  me, 
as  he  receded  from  the  doorway  and  I  stepped  on  to  the  pavement, 
once  more  I  was  irresistibly  convinced  that  he  was  not  looking  into 
the  square  hall,  with  its  Adams'  decorations,  but  across  and  down 
the  street  behind  me.' 

She  paused.  '  Your  subtlety  lies  in  the  power  of  involution,' 
I  said,  not  feeling  quite  sure  how  to  express  the  civil  thing.  *  Of 
course  you  must  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  children. 
Am  I  wrong  in  supposing  that  they  were  not  quite  ...  in  fiswt, 
that  you  found  them  rather  a  handfol  ? ' 

'  The  children,'  said  the  governess,  '  will  require  most  delicate 
pencilling.  I  hope,  however,  you  will  be  assured  of  one  thing. 
They  were  always  charming  at  meals.  They  never  struck  each 
other  with  the  dessert  spoons,  nor  plunged  their  hands  into 
the  gravy,  as  most  children  do.  It  was  quite  pretty  to  see 
Miles  come  round  with  his  plate  for  the  second  helping  of  lamb 
or  whatever  it  might  be.  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  kill 
him  in  the  narrative.  As  for  little  Flora,  I  shall  simply  send  her 
away  in  a  fly.  That  will  give  the  touch  of  incondusiveness  which 
is  so  necessary.'  She  turned  over  a  few  more  pages,  looking 
beamingly  on  the  manuscript,  and  then  read  again : 

*  It  was  after  reading  the  letter  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
come  to  an  imderstanding  with  the  housekeeper — not  directly, 
but  by  use  of  the  long  arm  of  circumlocution.  I  always  liked 
the  woman's  verbal  feints  and  the  nimble  dexterities  which  seemed 
so  out  of  keeping  with  her  physical  amplitude.  Some  people  talk 
at  one,  but  she  always  talked  under  one,  and  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  engage  in  a  game  of  hide  and  seek  from  which  I  should  run 
breathless  into  the  den.     At  last  the  opportunity  came.    I  think 
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I  wai  mending  the  forefinger  of  a  glove,  or  perhaps  sewing  on  a 
button — anyhow  it  was  the  opportunity. 

' "  Do  you  think,"  I  asked,  flouting  her,  as  it  weare,  with  my 
skirt,  "  that  there  was  ever  just  a  chance  thiU^  there  might  have 
been  .  .  .?" 

' "  Do  you  mean  then  or  now  ?  "  she  answered. 

'  I  felt  that  she  had  almost  caught  me,  but  I  was  off  again 
behind  a  bush  in  a  moment. 

* "  Oh — at  some  time,"  I  said.  That  we  were  on  tip-toe  was 
evident  to  us  both;  and  the ianswer  which  I  expected  came  quickly 
like  the  runaway's  taunt.  '*  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about 
that  to-morrow."  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  moment  for  her, 
but  as  the  green  baize  door  closed  between  us  I  felt  that  more 
intangible  barriers  could  also  open  as  well  as  shut.-' 

Here  she  made  another  pause  and  then,  closing  her  book, 
said,  *  Unless  you  read  this  as  a  whole  I  am  afraid  you  will  never 
catch  the  atmosphere  of  suggestiveness.  But  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  hear  the  descriptions  of  Miss  Jostle  and  Peter  Squint  ? ' 

'  I  think  I  must  be  excused,'  I  answered.  *  Yet  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  privilege  you  have  bestowed  upon  me. 
You  have  set  me  thinking.  What,  can  you  tell  me,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sickliness  of  mood  which  has  come  over  the  model  whom 
you  so  much  admire,  and  whose  first  gifts  to  us  were  certainly 
international  episodes  of  happy  augury  ?  He  once  wrote  charm- 
ingly about  Daisies — ^why  does  he  now  write  disagreeably  about 
lihisies  ?  Vicious  valets  and  neurotic  nursery-governesses  are  not 
pleasant  in  the  flesh  or  out  of  it.  The  charnel-house  and  the 
dustbin  don't  smell  sweet.' 

*  I  think,'  said  the  lady  with  a  little  warmth,  *  you  are  both 
bom^  in  your  notions  and  impertinent  in  their  expression.  Mr. 
Jacques,  at  any  rate,  has  a  right  to  impose  what  style  he  likes  on 
the  public,    ^ey  are  in  the  position  of  recipients.' 

*  Impose,'  I  replied,  *  is  a  two-edged  word.  As  for  style,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  say  where  style  ends  and  trickery  begins. 
I  oonfees  to  a  weakness  for  self-evident  sentences  in  preference  to  an 
interminable  coil  of  knotless  threads.  I  am  afrsdd  when  a  man 
&ll8  in  love  with  the  pattern  of  his  own  carpet  he  is  in  a  bad  way.' 

<He  will  be  greatly  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,'  said  the 
joung  lady,  rising.  •  I  must  not,  however,  leave  the  children 
alone  any  longer.  I  hope  when  we  next  meet  you  may  be  of  a 
better  mind/ 
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'  That  seemed  rather  a  tiresome  woman/  said  Owle,  in  his  gruff 
way ;  '  are  these  also  acquaintances  of  yours  ? '  And  he  looked 
down  the  terrace. 

A  beautiful  woman  with  traces  of  great  ugliness  was  now 
coming  towards  us,  talking  volubly  to  a  companion  of  her  own  age, 
who  was  smoking  a  cigarette  and  looked  like  an  impersonation  of 
Carmen.  Fragments  of  talk  were  audible,  and  such  expressions 
as  '  the  electric  chair/  '  frightful  noise  in  my  ears/  '  Burke  look- 
ing dirty  but  divine/  reached  us. 

'  G-ood  gracious ! '  I  exclaimed,  '  it  is  Patience  Sparhawk« 
The  Califomians  are  here!  I  hope  they  have  not  brought  a 
Bacchante  in  their  train.  We  ought  to  be  spared  the  dipsomaniac 
element.* 

When  the  ladies  returned  from  the  end  of  the  terrace  the 
brunette  with  the  operatic  air  came  up  to  us  and  said,  'I  hope 
you  will  both  take  tickets  for  my  friend  Mrs.  Burke's  lecture  to- 
morrow evening  on  "American  Wives  and  English  Husbands." 
She  will  probably  serve  the  husbands  up  on  toast,  but  the  wives 
won't  have  it  all  their  own  way,  neither.  She  has  seen  the 
British  aristocracy  at  home,  and  although  they  have  got  the  best 
of  it  as  regards  heredity,  she  thinks  they  want  pulling  together, 
and  it  is  the  Americans  who  just  do  it.' 

'  Dear  me,'  said  Owle,  when  she  had  gone  with  an  assurance 
of  our  presence  on  the  following  evening,  *  are  the  Califomians 
also  vexed  with  the  husband  question  ?    It  seems  epidemic' 

'  It  is  a  sort  of  influenza,'  I  said.  '  Marriage  in  California,  as 
described  by  those  who  know,  is  a  kind  of  Wild  West  Show,  with 
a  dash  of  the  Adelphi  drama.' 

At  this  moment  a  waiter  came  up  and  handed  me  a  note. 
The  envelope  was  stamped  with  the  Meredithen  Schloss  address. 
The  inclosure  was  brief: 

'  I  have  heard  that  you  are  here.  Meet  me  at  seven  o'clock  at 
the  Crossways.  I  have  a  communication  of  importance  to  make. 
— Diana/ 

*  Thy  name  is  indiscretion/  I  murmured.  *  She  ought, 
poor  dear !  to  have  had  enough  of  important  conmiimications  by 
this  time.  What  a  mare's  nest  too,  it  all  was!  They  ought 
really  to  have  been  better  informed  at  the  Schloss ;  but  Diana 
made  certainly  a  more  picturesque  culprit  than  Lord  Inverdeen. 
To  the  Crossways  I  must  go.  * 

Owle  was  willing  to  accompany  me  on  the  way,  which  lay 
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tfarongh  a  sweet-scented  pine-wood,  up  a  slight  ascent.  As  we 
walked  leisurely  up  the  hill,  a  singular  figure  appeared  suddenly 
on  the  summit  of  the  gradient.  He  was  gesticulating  wildly  and 
assuming  a  variety  of  grotesque  attitudes.  Now  he  seemed  to  be 
one  walking  down  a  street  and  peering  up  at  windows  and  into 
doorways,  now  he  seemed  to  be  looking  behind  obstacles  in  his 
way,  such  as  rocks  and  boulders.  He  ran  with  leaps  and  bounds 
with  such  velocity  that  he  might  have  been  propelled  by  wings. 
Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  wiping  a  cold  perspiration  from  his 
forehead,  broke  out  into  an  unintelligible  lingo  in  which  he  fre- 
quently apostrophised  an  absent  female  whom  he  invoked  as 
'Inky  Girl— Inky  Girl!' 

Owle  was  simply  quaking  with  alarm.  He  was  not  much  re- 
assured when  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  and  taking  him  by  the 
arm  said,  *  He  is  perfectly  harmless.  It  is  only  Caterwaulwin  in 
one  of  his  fits  of  composition.  He  is  always  taken  like  this  before 
writing  a  novel.  If  you  were  to  take  down  what  he  says  in  short- 
hand you  would  preserve  some  fine  passages  of  eloquence  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost.' 

'But  he  might  rush  upon  me  and  throttle  me,'  said  Owle, 
*  if  he  were  to  notice  me.* 

'  Not  at  all  likely,'  I  replied.  '  I  know  him  better  than  that. 
I  will  speak  to  him  and  you  note  down  what  he  says.  Waul- 
win,'  I  went  on,  addressing  our  remarkable  visitant,  '  I  will  call 
you  that  for  brevity — ^how  are  you  and  where  are  you  ? ' 

'I  am  on  Snowdon,'  he  answered,  'but,  oh !  be  careful  how 
you  speak.  If  Winnie,  my  child,  dimpled  Winnie,  hears  you,  she 
may  jump  down  that  chasm  into  the  swirling  torrent.  Look  ! 
there  she  flies  from  me  again.  Winnie,  my  epileptic  darling,  I 
love  you — more  beautiful  are  you  in  your  distemper  than  in  your 
hours  of  sanity,  and  they,  thank  Heaven !  are  few  and  £Eur  between. 
The  Komany  girl  is  waiting  for  you.  She  is  calling  you  to  "  break- 
fiss  "  in  her  sweet  jargon.  Don't  you  hear  her  dukeripping  with 
the  Mullos  and  Gorgios  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  ?  She  will 
play  to  you,  Winnie,  on  the  crwth  the  old  wild  songs  of  **  Tywys- 
og  o'r  Niwl."  Where  are  you,  my  dearest  ?  Won't  you  answer  ? 
Have  you  got  your  stockings  on  ?  What !  Still  no  reply  ?  How 
Sbut  is  it  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  or  Capel  Curig  or  Llanfairfechan  ? 
Child !  will  you  not  respond  ?  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
to  give  a  wild  "  halloo." ' 

The  woods  rang  with  his  by  no  means  melodious  signalling. 
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Owle  dropped  his  notebook.  I  drew  nearto  him  and  said :  'Look 
here,  Wanlwin,  this  sort  of  thing  won't  do.  What  do  you  mean 
by  it  ?    Yon  are  inexpressibly  tedious  and  not  a  little  ridiculous.' 

*  Ridiculous ! '  he  retorted.  *  You  have  evidently  no  idea  how 
seriously  I  take  myself.' 

'  That/  I  said,  '  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  you  are 
utterly  without  the  sense  of  humour.  Let  me  indulge  in 
a  few  words  of  candid  appreciation.  You  are  effeminate  without 
being  Scions,  and  you  mistake  hysteria  for  strength.  Your 
personages  belong  to  no  known  hemisphere.  I  think  they  are 
perhaps  Nauseatics.  You  invent  various  kinds  of  patois,  and 
imagine  that  you  are  creating  types  of  character.  You  de- 
scribe the  passion  of  love  as  if  it  were  an  outbreak  of  the  aura 
epileptica.  What  you  want  is  a  big  bath  sponge  and  plenty  of 
exercise.' 

*  Exercise !  Why,  I  am  never  at  rest.  Did  you  not  read  my 
account  of  the  pursuit  of  my  Winifred  upon  the  mountain  ? ' 

^  I  did,  and  as  a  description  of  wet  weather  in  Wales  I  thought 
it  rather  good.  In  fact,  I  had  to  put  on  a  mackintosh  and  send 
the  gardener,  at  intervals,  to  consult  the  rain-gauge.' 

He  glared  at  me  fiercely  and  exclaimed :  ^  The  laughter  of 
fools  is  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot.'  Then,  with  one  of 
his  remarkable  bounds,  he  shot  past  me  and  was  quickly  lost  to 
sight  in  the  windings  of  the  road. 

Owle  was  greatly  relieved  on  his  departure. 

*  A  fellow  like  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  at  large ;  his 
violence  is  terrifying.' 

*  I  take  no  account  of  his  violence ;  his  tediousness  is  much 
more  intolerable  to  my  mind.  The  £etct  is,  books  are  rapidly 
killing  the  feeling  for  literature.  The  Roman  idea  of  the  bidex 
is  a  sound  one  at  bottom ;  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  its  application.' 

We  were  now  within  sight  of  my  place  of  meeting  with 
Diana. 

'You  need  have  no  apprehension  of  his  return,'  I  said  to 
Owle.  '  I  must  leave  you,  I  fear,  to  your  own  devices  for  half  an 
hour.  If  you  follow  that  path  for  a  short  distance  you  will  come 
to  a  charming  prospect  of  the  lake,  and  there  I  will  presently 
rejoin  you.' 

When  I  reached  the  Crossways  there  was  no  one  there. 
Diana  would  probably  come,  as  Lady  Pennon  had  once  seen  her 
come,  rather  late.  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  flutter 
of  draperies  among  the  trees,  the  found  of  a  ^brogue,'  which  was 
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an  insinnation  rather  than  an  accent,  two  outstretched  hands, 
announced  that  she  had  come.  She  spoke  rapidly  and  appeal- 
ingly. 

*Yon  are  my  best  friend.  Dear  Enmia's  poor  charcoal- 
borners  are  in  need  of  5,000  thalers.  Your  promise  is  the  central 
'  rock,  I  will  give  you  this' — she  drew  a  small  scroll  from  her 
bosom.  '  It  ought  not  to  appear  before  next  month,  but  the  form 
has  been  decided  upon,  and  there  is  no  repeal.  Do  with  it  what 
you  will.  Sell  it  again  for  a  charity.  'Twill  be  the  making  of  a 
tombola.  I  must  go ;  for  although  the  distance  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  that  between  "MAjfair  and  Printing  House  Square,  I  must 
not  be  missed,  and  my  britzka  has  a  lame  horse.  Stukeley  Gul- 
brett  and  Adrian  Harley  saw  me  leave.  Thus  I  am  between  Argus 
and  Polyphemus.'  She  pressed  my  hands  and  was  gone,  fleet  as  a 
swallow,  through  the  woods.  I  yielded  to  the  sentiment  of 
curiosity,  and  opening  the  roll  of  paper  she  had  placed  in  my 
hands,  I  read  the  superscription, 

'Alethea  of  the  Backstaibs. 

'"She  always  speaks  in  spirals,"  said  Mrs.  Elphinstone 
Chetwode.  "He  moves  on  the  diagonal,"  and  with  this  the 
trenchant  woman  passed  out  to  loiter  among  the  urns  of  the 
Italian  Garden,  where  Alethea,  who  was  half  whim  and  half 
principle,  was  certain  to  meet  her  among  the  old  vases  and 
arabesques.  She  was  an  intermittent  keeper  of  trysts,  but  knew 
the  value  of  intervals,  and,  although  often  rhomboiding  in  a  twizt 
and  between,  gave  her  friend's  thoughts  circumvallation.  People, 
however,  who  live  in  vitreous  habitations  ought  to  pause  before 
they  take  aim  with  saxeous  projectiles.  Alethea  was  a  rare 
target-hitter,  and  to-day  was  in  possession  of  the  dear  creature's 
periphery. 

'"Alethea,"  rallied  Mrs.  Chetwode,  "you  are  a  clairvoyante." 
She  also  wriggled  a  glance  backward  at  Lady  Lebanon,  who  was 
wheeling  down  the  avenue  on  parallel  gyres  with  Sir  Duckworth 
Worthduck,  and  added, -"  What  do  you  see?",  "Nothing  but 
what  is  in  sight,"  the  lucid  one  replied.  "  Look  at  the  two  I 
Shall  we  compare  moral  boomerangs  ?  " 

'Mrs.  Chetwode's  eye  assumed  an  augurial  declension,  the 
connterstroke  to  Alethea's  orbital  innuendo.  The  two  women 
▼ere  always  rather  more  so,  and  knew  it.  But  between  friends 
the  inevitable  is  everything.' 

'How  delightful,'  I  exclaimed,  'are  the  foibles  of  the  great! 
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This  most  have  a  place  in  my  collection  of  aatographs  of  the  great 
Victorian  novelists.' 

When  I  overtook  Owle  again  at  our  rendezvous,  he  was  stand- 
ing with  a  hand  raised  to  his  ear  as  if  listening  to  some  distant 
sound. 

'  What  an  extraordinary  place  this  is  ! '  he  said.  '  I  am  almost 
certain  I  heard  bagpipes — the  real  strident  Scottish  bagpipe. 
The  sound  came  from  that  quarter — ^let  us  go  and  see.' 

We  turned  our  backs  on  the  gleaming  expanse  of  water  and 
islet  below,  and  struck  through  the  wood  until  we  reached  a 
narrow  opening  that  seemed  to  give  entrance  to  a  glen.  It 
turned  out,  however,  to  be  a  large  inclosure  containing  row  npon 
row  of  plump  and  verdant  cabbages.  There  were  also  some  tarm 
buildings,  and  we  saw  very  distinctly  a  midden.  Several  persons 
were  moving  to  and  fro,  and  all  seemed  in  deep  emotion. 

'Have  they  been  at  a  funeral,'  said  Owle,  'and  who  are 
they?  I  should  say  that  that  group  yonder  consisted  of  a 
minister  and  elders.  That  is  evidently  the  country  doctor,  and 
the  person  he  is  talking  to  might  be  a  laird.  The  old  former  and 
his  wife  are  objects  of  sympathy.  I  had  no  idea  the  Scots  were 
so  demonstrative.' 

'  I  have  it ! '  I  exclaimed.  *  This  is  the  "  Kail  Yard."  Hinc 
iUfle  lacrymsB.' 

At  this  moment  a  voice  behind  me,  marked  by  a  strong  accent 
and  a  tinge  of  scorn,  was  heard  protesting.  'Shades  of  Sir 
Walter  and  of  Gralt,  yes  and  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  is  this  Scottish  life 
and  character  ?    Three-fourths  of  it  is  glossary  and  twaddle.' 

When  we  looked  round  the  speaker  was  retreating  with  such 
quickness  of  step  that  identification  was  impossible. 

*  I  think  we  have  had  a  very  characteristic  day,'  I  remarked 
to  Owle  5  *  and  now  we  can  go  and  enjoy  our  dinner.'  He  said 
nothing  on  the  way  back  to  the  hotel,  and  on  entering  at  once 
walked  into  the  reading-room,  and  took  up  the  Continental 
Bradshaw. 

•  •••••• 

When  I  showed  him  the  above  a  short  time  ago,  he  threw  it 
down  rather  pettishly  after  reading  it.  *  I  can't  make  head  or  tail 
of  it.  Nor  do  I  see  why  I  should  be  brought  in.  I  never  read 
anything  except  The  Field  or  an  occasionid  yellowback.  I  must 
go  up  to  the  school  now.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  a  look 
at  the  Ouar<UanJ 

Horace  Penn. 
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IV. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  UPON  A  FORGOTTEN  POET. 

Mt  Dear  Friend, — ^Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  regret  for 
having  in  my  May  Conference  perhaps  misled  some  of  your 
readers  into  the  belief  that  it  was  Euripides  who  said,  '  Sldll  and 
Fortnne  love  each  other.'  I  had  originally  written  Epicharmus, 
but  a  moment's  reflection  told  me  it  was  not  Epicharmus  ;  and  so, 
as  there  was  no  word  in  the  (Original  Crreek  of  the  quotation  salient 
enough  to  look  out  in  a  lexicon,  I  fell  back  in  my  haste  upon  Eu- 
i^des.  But  no  sooner  was  the  opportunity  for  correction  irrevocably 
gone,  than  I  remembered  who  my  author  really  was — ^that  it  was 
Agathon — and  the  remembrance  was  pain  and  grief.  It  was  not 
80  much  the  slip  in  scholarship  that  I  regretted,  or  the  glory 
of  quoting  a  less  read  author,  as  my  own  ingratitude ;  for  in  my 
yoath  I  had  a  peculiar  devotion  to  Agathon ;  not  for  his  writings, 
whidi  exist  only  in  two  fragments,  the  one  I  quoted  and  another 
T^n  the  probability  of  improbabilities^  which  I  hope  to  give 
myself  the  pleasure  of  quoting  some  day,  but  for  the  singular 
charm  of  his  personality.  There  were  indeed  Mends  of  mine  at 
college  to  whom  it  was  the  loss  of  his  works  that  endeared  him, 
bat  I  was  never  sentimental ;  unless  it  was  sentimental  to  like  his 
name,  and  the  name  of  his  lost  tragedy,  Anthoa^  '  the  Flower ; ' 
about  which  one  might  dream  a  long  summer's  day !  It  was  the 
man  himself,  so  {Ieu:  as  one  could  recover  bis  character,  that  was  so 
attractive.  I  used  especially  to  like  the  picture  one  had  of  him 
in  Plato  at  the  banquet  he  gave  in  honour  of  his  first  successful 
play,  where  he  himself  was  the  youngest  and  handsomest  gentle- 
man in  company ;  a  banquet  of  which  the  conclusion  is  one  of  the 
memorable  things  in  literature ;  the  grey  dawn  rising  upon  the 
disordered  tables  with  all  the  guests  asleep  but  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes,  who  sat  on  with  their  host,  gravely,  passing  a  large 
wine-cup  from  one  to  the  other,  while  Socrates  laid  down  the 
thesis  that  the  genius  of  comedy  was  the  same  with  that  of 
tragedy,  '  to  which  the  others  were  constrained  to  assent,  being 
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diowsy,  and  not  quite  following  the  argnment.'    Wdl,  so  much 
for  Agathon. 

I  had  intended  asking  yon  to  let  me  pursue  the  topic  I  inizo- 
daced  last  month,  by  a  disquisition  upon  Oxford  guide  books  (not 
forgetting  Tom  Warton's  famous  ^  Companion  to  the  Guide ')  and 
Oxford  Magazines,  from  the  '  Student/  to  which  Dr.  Johnson 
contributed,  down  through  the  '  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magazine/ 
which  William  Morris  founded  and  financed,  to  the  'Isis'  of 
to-day.  And  then  I  had  meant  to  pass  from  the  '  Isis '  to  the 
*  Granta '  and  celebrate  the  literary  glories  of  the  sister  University. 
For  if  I  have  imbibed  any  tincture  of  the  classical  spirit  it  shows 
itself  in  my  love  of  order.  I  like  to  finish  with  one  subject  befoie 
taking  up  another.  If  I  pass  a  holiday  this  year  among  the 
English  lakes,  I  plan  to  spend  the  next  among  the  lakes  of 
Scotland,  and  the  next  again  at  Killamey ;  and  I  have  the  same 
regular  habits  with  my  mountains  and  cathedrals  and  other  objects 
of  interest. 

But  my  mind  had  been  somewhat  unhinged  by  the  accident 
about  Agathon,  and  upon  the  top  of  that  came  a  miserable 
experience  at  my  bookseller's.  I  had  gone  to  buy  a  Cowley  to 
give  my  god-child,  and  was  met  by  blank  astonishm^it,  mixed 
(as  it  seemed  to  my  heated  fancy)  with  some  pity.  'No,  sir, 
there  are  so  many  poets  now,  and  poetry  is  so  much  a  drag, 
that  we  are  compelled  to  keep  none  but  standard  authors.* 
I  wondered  why  the  good  man  called  poetry  a  *  drug/  I  have 
noticed  people  always  call  a  thing  a  'drug'  when  it  won't  sell, 
but  to  judge  by  the  advertisements,  drugs  are  the  only  merchandise. 
However,  I  did  not  <^)en  this  question  with  my  bookseller,  bat 
contented  myself  with  protesting  mildly  that  Cowley  was  dead, 
and  might  be  reckoned  a  standard  author.  To  which  my  friend 
Sosius :  ^  I  think  he  can  hardly  be  a  standard,  sir ;  a  ''  classic  ** 
as  we  call  them  in  the  trade ;  our  classics  are  Shakespeare,  who 
sells  wonderfdlly  well  for  presents  now ;  perhaps  you  have  read 
his  life,  sir,  that  has  just  come  out ;  rather  late  in  the  day  for  a 
biography;  made  quite  a  fortune,  they  say;  a  swan  that  knew 
how  to  feather  his  nest,  if  I  may  use  the  expression ;  and  then  we 
have  Longfellow,  and  Eliza  Cook,  and  Hemans,  and  Scott,  and 
Shelley,  and  Milton,  and  two  or  three  others  whose  names  I  don't 
justly  remember.  Oh,  Cowper.  It  wUl  be  Cowper  you  mean,  I 
expect.  Cowpar  it  is,  not  Cowley.  John,  get  down  the  Cowpers 
fi)r  Mr.  Sylvan.    We  have  them  ruled  with  red  lines  in  padded 
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morocco,  with  ronnded  edges,  very  pretty**    But  I  had  fled,  with 
what  I  hope  was  mistaken  for  an  apology  for  haste. 

*  Who  now  reads  Cowley  ? '  Pope  asked  the  question,  having 
himself  read  Cowley  with  great  care,  and  having  some  interest  in 
dissuading  his  own  readers  from  doing  so ;  but  I  had  fondly  imagined 
that  as  no  one  now  reads  Pope,  the  fashion  had  swung  back  again 
to  Cowley.  But  I  suppose  I  am  wrong.  Permit  me  then,  dear 
friend,  to  revive  the  recollection  of  this  man  of  genius  in  your 
influential  magazine.  I  like  to  think  Cowley  may  have  had  a 
good  deal  in  common  with  Agathon.  Certainly,  he  had  this  in 
common  with  him,  that  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman  and  a  &vourite 
with  his  friends,  and  it  may  very  likely  have  been  that  Agathon's 
genius  was  reflective,  like  Cowley's,  though  probably  the  Greek 
excelled  the  Englishman  in  passion.  Cowley,  like  Agathon,  paid 
his  poetical  tribute  to  the  G-od  of  Love,  but  with  Cowley  it  was  a 
purely  professional  tribute.  In  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  his 
love-poems,  which  he  called  the  '  Mistress,'  he  apologises  for  the 
book  on  the  ground  that  *  Poets  are  scarce  thought  Freemen  of 
their  Company  without  paying  some  duties  and  obliging  themselves 
to  be  true  tolove ; '  and  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  poet  'may 
be,  in  his  own  practice  and  disposition,  a  philosopher,  nay,  a  Stoick, 
and  yet  speak  sometimes  with  the  softness  of  an  amorous  Sappho.' 
Cowley,  it  must  be  allowed,  never  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
recalls  Sappho.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  miracle  if  the 
author  of  the  most  '  convincing '  panegyric  upon  Solitude  and 
{pace  Mr.  Walsh)  Celibacy,  should  have  written  passionate  love 
poetry.  The  book  contains  a  poem  called  *  The  Wish '  upon  his 
&vourite  topic  of  Solitude,  which,  in  honour  of  its  place,  is 
tempered  with  a  *  mistress,'  but  we  feel,  as  we  read,  that  the  poem 
would  have  read  more  naturally  had  the  mistress  been  away : 

WeU,  then  :  I  now  do  plaisly  see 
This  busy  World  and  I  shall  ne'er  agree ; 
The  very  Honey  of  all  Earthly  Joy 

Does  of  all  Meats  the  soonest  cloy. 

And  they  (methinks)  deserve  my  Pity, 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  Stings, 
The  Oraud,  and  Bu9^  and  Mwrmiifingt^ 

Of  this  great  Hivcy  the  City, 

Ah,  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  th'  Qrave, 
May  I  a  nuUl  House  and  large  Garden  have  1 
And  ^few  IHendt,  and  many  JBooIis,  both  tme, 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too  I 

And,  since  Love  ne*er  will  from  me  flee, 
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A'MUtrea  moderately  fair, 
And  good  as  Guardian-Angelt  are, 
Only  beloved,  and  loving  me ! 

The  *  Mistress  moderately  fidr '  hardly  fits  in  with  the  bachelor 
delights  enmnerated  before  her,  and  plainly  throned  higher  in  the 
poet's  hierarchy  of  hopes.  If  we  had  any  doubt  of  this,  it  would 
be  removed  by  the  stanzas  introduced  into  the  essay  styled  *  Of 
Solitude/  though  Solitude  is  the  subject  of  most  of  the  others  : — 

Ah  wretched,  and  too  solitary  he. 

Who  loves  not  his  own  Company ! 

He'll  feel  the  Weight  of  't  many  a  Day, 
Unless  he  call  in  Sin  or  Vanity 

To  help  to  bear  't  away. 

Oh  Solitude,  first  State  of  Homankmd  f 

Which  blest  remain'd,  'till  Man  did  find 
EVn  his  own  Helper's  Company. 

As  soon  as  two  (alas!)  together  join'd. 
The  Serpent  made  up  three. 

Cowley's  love-poems,  then,  may  be  dismissed  as  nothing  more 
than  a  tribute  to  the  fashion  which  strung  together  '  the  lunatic, 
the  lover,  and  the  poet.'  But  the  volume  called  '  The  Mistress ' 
should  not,  for  all  that,  be  merely  skipped,  as  it  contains  other 
than  amorous  poems.  There  is,  for  example,  a  too  dear-eyed  poem 
called  *  The  Spring,'  which  opens — 

Though  you  be  absent  here,  I  needs  must  say 
The  Trees  as  beauteous  are,  and  Flowers  as  gay 
As  ever  they  were  wont  to  be. 

And  there  are  several  copies  of  sparkling  vers  de  aodiU.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  verse  from  *  The  Welcome,'  in  which  the  poet 
addresses  that  returned  prodigal,  his  heart — 

When  once  or  twice  you  chanc*d  to  view 

A  rich,  weU-govemed  Heart,  ] 
Like  China,  it  admitted  You 

But  to  the  Frontier'part. 

From  Pwradise  shut  for  evermore, 
What  good  is  't  that  an  Angel  kept  the  Door  1 

Others  are  *  Discretion,'  and  *  The  Dissembler,'  and  *  The  Waiting- 
Maid,'  which  contains  a  perfect  epigram — 

Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  Art 

Is  but  a  barbarous  skill ; 
'Tis  but  the  PoU'ning  of  a  Dart 

Too  apt  before  to  kill. 
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In  the  same  key  is  the  delightfdl  protest  '  to  his  Mistress ' 
against  finery — ^a  protest  conceived  in  a  more  gentlemanlike 
spirit  than  the  often-quoted  verses  of  Ben  Jonson — 

Tyrian  Dye,  why  do  you  wear, 

Yon  whose  Cheeks  best  scarlet  are  ? 
"Why  do  you  so  fondly  pin 
Pure  Linen  o*er  your  Skin 
(Your  Skin  that*s  whiter  far), 

Casting  a  dusky  Cloud  before  a  Star. 
And  so  on. 

But  the  highest  place  in  this  genre  is  taken  by  a  poem,  which 
was  first  published,  not  in  '  The  Mistress/  but  among  the  Miscel- 
lanies in  the  Folio,  a  ballad  called  '  The  Chronicle.'  It  is  a  most 
finished  piece,  and  so  £ar  as  my  reading  goes,  the  best  specimen 
of  vera  de  soditS  in  English.  It  has  always  amazed  me  that  Mr. 
Locker  omitted  it  from,  his  Lyra  Elega/atiarvm^  for  it  exactly 
answers  to  his  ideal  requirement.  ^  The  tone,'  he  says,  ^  should 
not  be  pitched  high ;  it  should  be  idiomatic  and  rather  in  the 
eonversational  key ;  the  rhythm  should  be  crisp  and  sparkling, 
and  the  rhyme  frequent  and  never  forced,  while  the  entire  poem 
should  be  marked  by  tasteful  moderation,  high  finish,  and  com- 
j^leteness.'  '  The  Chronicle '  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  catalogue, 
more  or  less  raiaonni,  of  Cowley's  quite  imaginary  *  mistresses,' 
It  opens  with  a  fine  swing — 

Margarita  first  possesst, 

If  I  remember  well,  my  Breast, 

Margarita  first  of  all ; 
But  when  a  while  the  wanton  Maid 
With  my  restless  Heart  had  plaid, 

Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 

Then  follows  the  long  tale  of  tyrants — Katharine,  Elisa,  Mary 
and  gentle  Ann  together,  another  Mary,  Kebecca,  Judith — 

One  Month,  Three  Days,  and  Half  an  Hour 

Jttdith  held  the  Sovereign  Pow'r. 

Wondrous  beautiful  her  Face, 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  Wit 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit. 

And  so  SuMfina  took  her  place. 

There    is   much  virtue  in  *so.'     Isabella  succeeded  Susan,  and 

*  black-eyed  Bess'  Isabella;    and  then  came  an  interregnum, 

followed  by  an  et  ccetera.    And  then  the  poet  concludes : 

But  should  I  now  to  you  relate 

The  Strength  and  Riches  of  their  State, 
The  Powder,  Patches,  and  the  Pint, 
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The  Mihbons,  Jewels,  and  the  BingSt 
The  Lace,  the  Paint,  and  warlike  things 
That  make  up  all  their  Magasins : 

If  I  should  tell  the  Politick  Arts 

To  take  and  keep  Men's  Hearts, 

The  Letters,  Embassies,  and  Spies, 
The  Frowns,  and  Smiles,  and  Flatteries, 
The  Qoarrels,  Tears,  and  Perjuries, 

Numberless,  Nameless  Mysteries  I  * 

And  all  the  little  Lime- Twigs  laid 

By  Matohavil  the  Waiting' Maid ; 

I  more  voluminous  should  grow 
(Chiefly  if  I  like  them  should  tell 
All  change  of  weathers  that  befel) 

Ihan  Holinshead  or  Stow, 

But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be, 

Since  few  of  them  were  lopg  with  Me. 
An  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 

My  present  Emperess  does  claim, 

Heleonora,  First  o*  th*  Name, 

Whom  Qod  grant  loTig  to  Reign, 

I  have  hinted  above  that  Cowley  had  points  of  similarity  with 
Agathon.  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  a 
second  Pindar,  for  most  of  his  unpopularity  with  later  generations 
has  come  from  his  self-styled  *  Pindarique  Odes.'  What  charmed 
Cowley  in  the  odes  of  Pindar  was  their  apparent  freedom :  the 
wheels  of  Pindar's  chariot  seemed  to  go  just  where  the  spirit 
drove;  but  the  fact  was  that  Cowley  did  not  understand  the 
principle  of  Pindar's  form,  and  mistook  it  for  formlessness. 
However  admirable  writing  an  ode  may  contain,  unless  the 
principle  of  its  construction  appear,  half  the  pleasure  is  lost ; 
and  on  this  account,  as  well  as  their  frequent  prosiness,  Cowley's 
odes  must  be  pronounced  failures,  all  but  the  magnificent  Ode  to 
the  Soyal  Society,  which  is  admirable  in  both  matter  and  manner. 
From  the  rest  the  reader  will  but  glean  a  line  here  and  a  phrase 
there  to  please  him.  Thus,  in  one  he  says  of  Fame  in  a  fine, 
ironical  couplet : 

Some  with  vast,  costly  tombs  would  purchase  it, 

And  by  ihQ  proofs  of  death  pretend  to  live. 

In  the  Ode  to  Dr.  Harvey  he  has  a  good  passage  against  natural 
philosophers  who  do  not  study  Nature,  but  only  repeat  each 
other's  dogmas : 

'  A  line  worthy  of  Rossetti. 
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Thus  Honey  soogfat  for  Truth  in  Trath*8  own  Book, 
The  Cieatiiiesy  which  by  God  himself  was  writ ; 

And  wisely  thought  'twas  fit 
Not  to  read  Ck>mment8  only  upon  it, 
But  on  th'  Original  it  self  to  look. 
Methinks  in  Art's  great  Circle  others  stand 

Locked  np  together,  Hand  in  Hand, 

EViy  one  leads  as  he  is  led, 

The  same  bare  Path  they  tread » 
And  dance,  like  Fairies,  a  fantastick  Bonnd, 
But  neither  change  their  Motion,  nor  their  Ground : 
Had  Ba/rvey  to  this  Boad  oonfin'd  his  Wit, 
His  noble  Circle  of  the  Blood  had  been  untrodden  yet. 

If  one  wishes  to  understand  Cowley's  ideal  in  poetry,  we  may 
learn  much  from  his  verses  '  upon  Wit/  for  when  our  ancestors 
asked  one  another  to  define  Wit,  they  meant,  What  does  true 
Poetry  consist  in  ?    We  may  learn  much  also  from  the  Prefsice  to 
the  Folio  Edition  of  his  works.    The  qualities  upon  which  he  there 
lays  the  chief  stress  are  fertility  of  invention,  modest  dignity  of 
style,  and  lustre  and  vigour  of  elocution,  and  surely  these  are 
all  qualities  of  his  own  verse.    To  his  fertility  every  poem  bears 
witness.    Dr.  Johnson,  who  did  not  love  him,  and  who  devoted 
most  of  his  essay  upon  Cowley  to  an  attack  upon  the  false  taste  of 
what  Cowley  himself  styles  his  '  odd  similitudes,'  yet,  in  one  of 
several  remarkable  bursts  of  candour,  admits  that  to  write  in 
Cowley's  style  required  a  poet '  at  least  to  read  and  think.'    Cer- 
tainly, whatever  his  subject,  Cowley  has  always  just  and  weighty 
and  appropriate  sentiments  to  express.  Take,  for  example,  his  two 
great  elegies,  that  upon  his  Cambridge  friend,  WiUiam  Hervey, 
and  the  other  upon  the  poet  Crashaw.    Milton's  elegy  of '  Lycidas ' 
may  be  a  fiur  better  poem  than  the  former,  but  it  is  an  incom- 
parably worse  elegy.    We  know  no  more  about  poor  drowned  Mr. 
King  when  we  have  done  than  before  we  b^an,  and  we  do  not 
care  any  more.    How  much  more  touching  are  Cowley's  verses 
upon  his  ooUege  companion  : 

Large  Was  his  8ovX ;  as  large  a  Soul  a^  e*er 
Babmitted  to  infwjn,  a  Body  here. 
Bigh  as  the  Place  'twas  shortly  in  Heav*n  to  have, 

Bat  Low,  and  Hamble  as  his  Grave. 
So  High,  that  all  the  VirtueB  there  did  come 
As  to  the  chief  est  Seat 
Conspicuous  and  Great ; 
So  Low  that  for  Me  too  it  made  a  room. 
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If '  Lycidas '  be  compared  too  with  the  Elegy  on  Grashaw,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  while  in  beauty  of  writing  Milton  is  &r 
superior — ^being  indeed  supreme — ^he  is  as  far  inferior  in  the 
appropriateness  of  his  topics.  What  has  his  famous  attack  npon 
the  clergy  to  do  with  poor  Mr.  King  ?  Cowley  keeps  in  mind 
two  points  about  his  Mend — ^first  that  he  was  a  sacred  poet,  and 
secondly  that  he  was  a  convert  to  Bome ;  and  so  his  episodes  are 
very  appropriately,  first  an  attack  upon  the  popular  oavidier  poetry, 
with  its  everlasting  heathen  gods ;  and  secondly  a  hint  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  piety  and  exactness  of  belief;  a  passage, 
like  so  many  passages  in  Cowley,  which  was  the  original  of  an 
often-quoted  paragraph  in  Pope — 

Pardon,  my  Mother  Church,  if  I  consent 

That  Angels  led  him  when  from  thee  he  went, 

For  eVn  in  Ih^or  sure  no  Danger  is 

When  joined  with  so  much  Piety  as  hU, 

Ah,  Mighty  Ood,  with  Shame  I  speak't  and  Grief, 

Ah  that  our  greatest  FauUs  were  in  Belief  I 

His  Faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  Tenets  might 

Be  wrong ;  his  Id/e,  Tm  sure,  was  in  the  right. 

And  I  myself  a  Catholieh  will  be, 

So  far  at  least,  great  8amtt  to  Pray  to  thee. 

I  might  go  on  in  this  way  illustrating  the  copiousness  and 
appropriateness  of  Cowley's  sentiments  through  poem  after  poem ; 
but  let  it  suffice  to  add  one  more  instance,  the  twin  poems  For 
and  Against  Hope.  What  could  be  more  admirable  than  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Hope  ? 

Brother  of  F^ar,  more  gaily  clad  f 
The  merrier  Fool  o*  th'  two.    Yet  quite  as  Mad : 
Sire  of  Bepentanoe,  Child  of  fond  BeHre  I 
That  blow'st  the  Chymioh't  and  the  Lover's  Fire  I 

Leading  them  still  insensibly  on 

By  the  strong  Witchcraft  of  Atton  I 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  say  a  word  about  Cowley's  style.  Dr. 
Johnson  tells  us  that  he  '  makes  no  selection  of  words,  nor  seeks 
any  neatness  of  phrase ;  he  has  no  elegances,  either  lucky  or 
elaborate ;  and  he  has  few  epithets,  and  those  scattered  without 
peculiar  propriety  or  nice  adaptation.'  I  feel  that  the  passages  I 
have  already  quoted  will  sufficiently  meet  the  earlier  part  of  this 
very  sweeping  charge ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the 
question  of  Cowley's  epithets.  It  was  Waller  who  raised  the  epithet 
to  the  position  of  tyrannical  importance  it  occupied  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ;*and  we  cannot  regret  that  Cowley  did  not  give 
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in  to  the  new  fashion.  But  to  say  his  epithets  are  few  is  to  exagge- 
rate, and  to  say  they  are  inappropriate  is  to  have  an  improper  notion 
of  propriety.  Take  a  few  lines  from  the  opening  stanza  of  '  The 
Complaint/  a  poem  to  which  no  reference  has  yet  been  made : 

In  a  deep  Vision's  intellectual  Scene, 
Beneath  a  Bow'r  for  Sorrow  made, 

Th*  uncomfortable  Shade 
Of  the  black  Yew*s  unlucky  Oreen, 
Mix'd  with  the  mourning  Willow's  careful  Gray, 
Where  reverend  Cam  cuts  out  his  famous  way, 
The  Melancholy  Cowley  lay,  &c. 

These  few  lines  contain  representative  epithets  of  almost  every 
q)ecie8,  and  the  reader  will  be  a  sufl5cient  judge  of  their  propriety. 
Iwonld  only  call  attention  to  the  peculiar  felicity  of  hlaxk^  which, 
taken  with  green,  gives  the  true  sombre  tint  of  the  yew  tree, 
while  it  adds  a  sense  of  unluckiness ;  to  uncomfortable,  which 
eontradicts  the  usual  attribute  of  shade,  the  shadow  of  trees  being 
one  of  the  most  consoling  things  in  nature ;  and  finally  to  careful, 
in  the  sense  of  'fall  of  care,'  which,  being  an  unusual  sense, 
gives  just  the  note  of  distinction  necessary  to  heighten  the  whole 
passage.  It  would  have  been  an  instructive  experience  if  the 
great  Cham  of  letters  had  but  vouchsafed  to  amend  Cowley's 
epithets  throughout  this  charming  poem;  which  is,  in  fact, 
Cowley's  remonstrance  with  his  ungrateful  sovereign  for  leaving 
him  in  want  after  a  lifetime  passed  in  his  service,  though  it 
professes  to  be  Cowley'-s  defence  of  his  sovereign  against  the 
remonstiance  of  the  Muse.     The  Muse  is  finely  sarcastic : 

Thou,  Changeling  thou,  hewitch'd  with  Noise  and  Show, 
Wonldst  into  Courts  and  Cities  from  me  go ; 
Wouldst  see  the  World  abroad,  and  have  a  Share 
In  all  the  Follies,  and  the  Tumults  there ; 
Thou  wouldst,  forsooth,  be  something  in  a  State 
And  Business  thou  wonldst  find,  and  wouldst  create  : 

Business,  the  frivolous  Pretence 
Of  human  Lusts,  to  shake  off  Innocence ; 

Business,  the  grave  Impertinence  ! 

'  Businei^s,  the  grave  Impertinence ! '  Is  not  that  one  phrase 
oiongh  in  itself  to  convict  the  great  lexicographer  of  either 
nudice  or  incompetence  in  writing  that  Cowley  has  *  no  selection 
of  words'? 

There  are  not  a  few  other  poems  to  which  I  would  gladly 
invite  attention. 
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^  Bat  if  I  am  to  win  Mends  for  Cowley,  I^mnst  not  be  tedions* 
Only  I  cannot  omit  by  way  of  bonn^  botioke  two  pieces  which  are 
always  in  my  own  thought,  the  one  written  when  the  poet  was 
a  boy,  the  other  when  he  was  old.  Bat  side  by  side  they  show 
how  thoroughly  the  child  was  the  &ther  of  the  man.    This  is  the 

boy's  wish : 

This  only  giant  me :  that  my  Means  may  lie  \ 
Too  low  for  Envy,  for  Contempt  too  high. 

Some  Honour  I  wonld  have, 
Not  from  Great  Deeds,  but  Good  alone. 
The  unknown  are  better  than  ill  known ; 

Ramonr  can  ope  the  grave. 
Acquaintance  I  would  have,  but  when  *t  dependfl 
Not  on  the  Number,  but  the  choice  of  Friends. 

Books  should,  not  Business,  entertain  the  Light, 
And  Sleep,  as  undisturbed  as  Death,  the  Night. 

My  House  a  Cottage  more 
llian  Palace,  and  should  fitting  be 
For  all  my  use,  not  Luzuiy. 

My  Garden  painted  o'er 
With  Nature's  hand,  not  Art's;  and  Pleasures  yield, 
Horace  might  envy  in  his  Sabine  Field, 

Thus  would  I  double  my  Life's  fading  Space, 
For  he  that  runs  it  well,  twice  runs  his  Race. 

And  in  this  true  delight. 
These  unbought  Sports,  this  happy  State, 
I  would  not  fear,  nor  wish,  my  Fate, 

But  boldly  say  each  Night, 
To- Morrow  let  my  Sun  his  Beams  display, 
Or  in  Clouds  hide  them ;  I  have  Wd  to-Day. 

And  this  is  the  strain  to  which  he  makes  his  exit : 

But  his  past  Life  who  without  Grief  can  see. 

Who  never  thinks  his  End  too  near. 

But  says  to  Fame^  Thou  art  mine  Heir ; 
That  Man  extends  Life's  natural  Brevity ; 

This  is,  this  is  the  only  way 

To  out-live  yeitor  in  a  Day. 

I  will  only  add  one  word  to  anyone  whom  my  poor  praise  may 
incite  to  bay  a  copy  of  Cowley's  poems.  Yon  must  seek  them 
in  the  old  book  shops.  Aim  at  getting  the  only  edition  which 
tamed  him  out  like  a  gentleman — ^Tonson'sthree  volumes  of 
1707 — and  see  that  all  the  plates  are  there,  including  both 
Charleses  and  the  Cromwell,  There  should  be,  if  my  reckoning  is 
true,  thirty-one. 

Believe  me,  your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

Urbanus  Sylvan. 
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LITTLE    ANNA    MARK.' 
BY  S.  B.  CBOCKETT, 

CHAPTER  XXVm. 

THE    ISLE    OF    THE    WINDS. 

Now,  I  had  always  had  a  kind  of  perverted  pride  in  my  father, 
even  when  he  was  accounted  the  greatest  reprobate  and  villain  in 
the  country.  People  were  so  prodigiously  afraid  of  him,  and  his 
&me  and  name  were  so  constantly  upon  the  common  lip. 

But  now,  when  I  saw  him  every  day  in  a  position  of  command 
over  so  well-found  a  ship  and  gallant  a  crew,  that  admiration  was 
greatly  increased,  and  I  verily  believe  that  if  he  had  shown  me  the 
least  civility  I  should  have  offered  to  join  with  him.  But  this  he 
never  did.  Indeed,  I  cannot  say  that  he  took  any  interest  in  me 
at  all.  He  did  not  bid  me  good  morning  when  I  came  into  the 
cabin,  nor  yet  good  night  when  I  went  off  unwillingly  to  my 
close-smelling  bunk.  He  looked  over  my  head  as  he  walked  the 
deck,  and,  for  all  my  zeal  and  unweariedness  in  serving  him^ 
he  noticed  me  less  than  any  of  the  ship's  boys  who  carried  the 
pannikins  and  emptied  the  slops. 

But  to  my  mother  he  was  unweariedly  kind  and  unfEulingly 
courteous.  Yet  by  no  means  in  an  eager  way,  as  if  he  desired  to 
atone  for  aught  or  to  seek  any  of  her  fevours,  but  rather  as  a 
courteous  captain  to  a  noble  passenger  or  royal  captive,  whose 
misfortunes  entitled  her  to  be  treated  with  the  greater  dignity. 

All  this  while  we  had  been  steadily  heading  south  and  west, 
as  even  I  could  make  out,  and  nearly  every  day  Little  Anna 
Mark  brought  me  news  of  the  ship's  crew.  For,  being  the  only 
girl  on  board,  she  could  make  Mends  with  the  men  much  more 
qmckly  than  I,  having  also  her  father's  talents  in  that  respect, 
with  others  of  her  own  which  I  have  indicated  previously  in  the 
story. 

It  was  on  a  fine  bright  evening  after  a  day  of  light  following 
breezes  that  I  gat  my  first  glimpse  of  that  tropic  pearl  which  I 
was  afterwards  to  know  so  intimately  as  the  Isle  of  the  Winds. 

>  OopTiight,  1899,  by  8.  R.  Crockett,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  clouds  had  concentrated  themselves  in  a  dense  balr  of 
royal  crimson  which  overhang  the  whole  western  horizon.  Be- 
neath, the  sun  gathered  abont  him  little  floating  wisps  of  golden 
brightness,  as  if  he  had  been  weaving  himself  a  fiery  shroud.  As 
he  sank  into  the  sea  like  a  broad  shield  of  dull  scarlet,  the  line  of 
the  horizon  was  not  cut  truly  across.  An  irregular  black  blotch, 
serrated  and  as  it  seemed  delicately  plumed,  streaked  itself  acroes 
his  disk. 

The  sailors,  too,  were  all  clustered  forward  as  they  had  be^i 
at  the  chase.  They  stood  with  hands  on  each  other's  shoulders 
and  gazed,  talking  all  the  while  in  low  whispers.  On  the  quarter- 
deck the  officers  of  the  watch  paced  regularly,  and  Captain  Stans- 
field  stood  alone  by  himself,  as  was  his  custom. 

The  sun  dropped,  as  it  were  pulling  the  daylight  under  the 
sea  after  him.    And  I  had  seen  my  first  tropic  island. 

All  night  the  Corramantee^  excellently  hermaphrodite  be- 
tween brig  and  schooner,  stood  off  and  on  waiting  for  the  light, 
that  she  might  thread  the  difficult  and  dangerous  shoals  which 
still  separated  her  from  the  Isle  of  the  Winds.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed I  was  on  deck  early.  And  here  little  Anna  Mark,  who 
slept  in  my  mother's  cabin,  joined  me  soon  after  I  came  up.  With 
eager  hearts  we  watched  the  great  wash  of  keen  green  light  across 
the  east  where  the  sun  would  rise,  but  mostly  our  thoughts  were 
on  the  island  ahead  of  us  and  upon  the  mysterious  life  we  would 
lead  there. 

Strangely  enough,  the  blank  horror  and  apprehension  with 
which  we  started  on  our  journey  had  largely  disappeared.  For 
though  the  men  were  rough  enough  and  desperate  enough,  yet 
none  among  them  had  said  an  uncivil  word  to  us.  Moreover,  we 
had  great  anticipations  of  wonders  to  be  found  under  those  palms 
and  on  the  beaches  of  shining  sand,  which,  in  the  eye  of  our 
imagination,  glinted  more  brightly  than  if  every  grain  had  been  a 
diamond  cut  and  polished. 

The  bright  blueness  of  the  sea,  the  glistening  white  rocks 
which  showed  their  heads  here  and  there,  the  deep  sapphire  chan- 
nels through  which  Saul  Mark  skilfully  piloted  the  Corramantee, 
all  caused  Anna  and  me  to  thrill  and  clasp  each  other's  hands  as 
we  stood  forward  among  the  eager  sailors.  I  clutched  a  stay  as 
the  vessel,  caught  in  the  little  calm  belt  between  the  trades 
behind  her  and  the  inshore  land  wind  in  front,  rose  on  the  long 
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oily  rollers  and  heaved  her  bowsprit  high  into  the  hot  and  coppery 
sky. 

'Philip,'  said  Anna,  '  I  wonder  what  will  happen  to  us  on  that 
island!' 

I  tamed  to  her.  I  know  not  what  prompted  the  words.  I  had 
not  the  least  thought  or  intent  concerning  them  the  moment 
before.  But  now  they  sprang  from  my  lips  as  if  I  had  settled  on 
q>eaking  them  years  before. 

'  If  yon  love  me,  Anna,'  I  said, '  I  care  not  what  happens.  Do  you 
love  me  ? '  I  was  still  holding  her  hand,  and,  as  she  told  me  long 
afterwards,  almost  squeezing  her  fingers  into  a  jelly. 

She  turned  upon  me  in  great  surprise.  *  I  do  not  know  what 
you  mean,'  she  said,  in  a  low  intense  voice.  Then,  as  if  afraid 
that  some  of  the  saUors  who  stood  around  might  overhear — *  Think 
shame,  Philip ! '  she  added. 

*  Yes,  you  do  know,  Anna,'  I  went  on  with  quick  impulse ;  *  you 
know  what  it  means  to  Umphray  Spurway  that  he  loves  my  poor 
mother.  You  said  so  yourself,  and  if  you  know  that,  you  know 
also  what  it  is  for  me  to  love  Anna  Mark !    So  do  not  pretend ! ' 

She  was  silent  for  a  while,  watching  the  flying-fish  gleaming 
dark  purple  against  the  safiron  of  the  sky  as  they  rose  and  fell. 

Then  she  said  more  softly,  '  I  do  know  what  it  is  to  love,  but 
I  think  I  am  too  young  to  feel  what  you  mean  by  it.  Nay,  I  am 
sure  that  you  are  too  young  yourself  to  know ! ' 

*  Anna,'  I  answered  very  low,  for  I  saw  her  father  lean  over  and 
motion  to  a  seaman,  who  moved  up  nearer  to  us  as  if  to  listen,  '  I 
do  know  what  it  is  to  love.  Even  now  my  heart  is  aching  for  love 
of  you.    I  love  you  &r  more  than  I  love  my  mother ! ' 

'  Why,  of  course  you  do ! '  she  cried,  quite  loud,  so  that  I  put 
my  hand  to  her  mouth  to  stay  her ;  for  the  seaman  was  very  near. 

'And  why  of  course?  But  pray  do  not  speak  so  loud!' 
saidL 

*  I  always  knew  you  liked  me  best  of  everyone.  Of  course  you 
could  not  help  that ! '  she  said  complacently. 

'  Yet  you  say  I  do  not  know  what  love  is  ? ' 

'  I  said  only  that  I  deemed  you  too  young  to  know,'  she  made 
answer.  Then  in  a  moment,  '  Look,  look,'  she  cried,  '  there  are 
the  palms !  How  beautiful  to  see  their  tall  feathers  wave  in  the 
wind,  all  blowing  out  one  way.  And  there  are  the  roofs  of  the 
honses.  I  wonder  why  some  are  thatched  apd  some  all  scarlet  and 
pexple?' 
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For  she  wished  to  change  the  subject — (^,  perhaps,  wished  me 
to  think  she  did. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  put  off  in  this  manner.  So  I  said — with- 
out even  taking  my  eyes  from  the  cheek — of  which  I  could  see  only 
the  pretty  curve,  clean  and  firm  like  a  boy's,  not  plump  like  a  girl's 
— *  Anna,  tell  me  if  you  do  not  love  me  a  little,  or  if  you  think 
that  you  will  ever  be  able  to  love  me  as — ^as  Umphfay  Spurway 
loves  my  mother  ? ' 

She  laughed  a  curious  laugh,  wilful,  but  pleased  withal.  I 
could  hear  the  eager  pleasure  in  it. 

*  Ah,  Philip,'  she  said,  *  I  will  never  love  you  as  Umphray 
Spurway  loves  your  mother.' 

*  And  why  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Because  I  know  you  too  well,  Philip,'  she  said.  *  I  will  not 
worship  any  man — least  of  all  one  whom  I  can  beat  at  the  stone- 
throwing  ! ' 

Whereat  I  was  indignant,  for  indeed  the  boast  was  quite  a 
vain  one. 

*  You  cannot,'  I  cried.  *  I  will  throw  you  all  day  at  a  bottle, 
and  beat  you  soundly.  But  that  is  not  the  question.  A  man  has 
a  right  to  his  answer  from  a  girl ! ' 

For  I  would  not  let  the  name  drop.  She  had  called  me  a 
man,  and  she  must  take  the  consequences.  I  W€ks  not  going  to  1^ 
her  go  back  on  that  great  word. 

'  You  shall  have  an  answer,  then,'  she  said  saucily.  *  I  iove 
you  as  much  as  your  mother  loves  your  father.' 

Then,  being  hurt  at  the  heart  that  she  should  so  slight  me, 
and  also  (as  I  thought)  make  light  of  my  mother,  I  withdrew  my 
hand  from  hers  and  went  and  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  deck. 
But  somehow  the  purple  islets  had  turned  to  grey,  the  crimson 
roofs  to  smoky  yellow.  The  blue  had  gone  out  of  the  sky  and  the 
fresh  sea  tang  out  of  the  breathing  air.  I  stood  awhile  by  myself, 
and  never  so  much  as  looked  towards  Anna  Mark. 

But  I  was  conscious  that  she  glanced  every  now  and  then  at 
me.     And  I  think  she  smiled. 

By-and-by,  however,  she  came  over  frankly  enough  and  said, 
*  Philip,  do  not  be  angry  with  me.  What  have  I  done  that  yon 
should  ill-use  me  so  ? ' 

Then  said  I,  '  Anna,  I  have  never  ill-used  you.  I  have  only 
told  you  that  I  loved  you.     And  you  flouted  me  xmkindly  for  it.' 

^  Well,  did  you  expect  me  to  {aXL  down  at  your  feet? '  she  oaid* 
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a  flash  leaping  up  in  her  eye,  as  it  had  a  way  of  doing  at  all  such 
tunes.    '  I  will  if  you  say  so.     I  will  kiss  your  shoe !     See  here ! ' 

And  I  declare,  if  I  had  not  withheld  her,  the  madcap  would 
have  done  it  there  before  all  the  sailor-men  and  the  captain,  and 
her  own  father  looking  down  upon  us. 

We  w^e  now  running  close  in,  and  the  spits  of  yellow  sand 
were  stretching  out  to  meet  and  inclose  us.  We  had  at  last 
caught  the  land-wind,  i^d  with  Saul  Mark  directing  the  helms- 
man and  now  and  then  taking  the  wheel  himself,  while  a  crowd 
of  ahiny-skinned  mulattoes  and  negroes  ran  along  the  shore,  we 
glided  towards  a  harbour-mouth,  the  water  hissing  from  our  stem 
and  the  whole  ship  lying  gracefully  away  a  little  horn  the  wind. 

'  Auna,  give  me  a  word  to  hearten  me ! '  I  said.  ^This  is  a 
pirate  island.  We  may  never  get  o£F  it  alive.  Say  a  word  to 
comfort  me,  and  on  my  honour  I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more.' 

*  Well,  I  am  in  the  same  case,  neither  better  nor  worse,'  she 
gnd,  'and  yet  I  do  not  ask  a  word  from  Will  Bowman  as  to 
whether  he  loves  me  or  not ! ' 

I  was  turning  away  sick  at  heart  to  be  so  flouted,  but  she 
oioght  me  quickly  by  the  arm. 

*  You  see  I  do  not  love  Will  Bowman ! '  she  said,  *  that  is  why 
I  do  not  want  him  to  tell  me.  But  I  love  to  have  you  tell  me 
ih&t  you  love  me ! ' 

And  that  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  her.  Yet  from  Anna — 
eoong^fa. 


CHAPTER  XXIX* 

YELLOW  JACK. 

Now  there  are  those  who  laugh  at  the  love  of  boy  and  girl,  and, 
indeed,  ofttimes  it  vanishes,  leaving  no  more  trace  than  the  sea- 
facoads  keep  of  the  keds  that  pass  over  them  towards  the  harbour. 
Y€^  I  think  many  of  those  who  with  their  mouths  laugh  loud  at 
ealf  love,  keep  an  under-feeling  of  saoredness — a  secret  reverence 
for  their  own  first  loves.  They  may  have  written  other  names 
more  permanently  upon  the  slates  of  their  heart,  but  I  charge  them 
to  own  if  they  have  ever  known  nobler,  more  unselfish  devotion 
than  they  fdt  for  their  first  loves. 

But  if  they  deny  the  faith,  and  say  that  they  never  possessed 
any  su«h-*why,  then,  God  pity  them ! — that  is  all.  They  may  have 
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filled  their  hands  with  the  red  haws  of  life.  Bat  they  have  missed 
the  white  hawthorn.  The  winter  fruit  may  be  theirs.  They  share 
it  with  every  chattering  sparrow.  But  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
flower  of  May  will  never  revisit  their  nostrils. 

But  all  this  concerns  not  my  tale  (save  that  I  know  the  world 
and  would  anticipate  its  laughters).  Yet  I  write  it  down  here, 
that  on  this  pirate  isle  I  thought  more  of  little  Anna  Mark's 
eaucinesses  than  I  did  of  our  chances  of  Reaping  safe  and  sotmd, 
or  even  of  dangling  my  legs  over  the  mill  lade  at  the  back  of 
Umphray'^  house  and  listening  to  the  singing  of  the  Kirkooimel 
Water  taking  its  last  leap  downward  to  join  the  Esk. 

The  Isle  of  the  Winds  was  a  curious  place,  and  at  first  I  was 
greatly  astonished  at  it.  But  afterwards  I  came  to  understand 
that  it  was  the  necessary  product  of  a  particular  traffic.  It  is  a 
condition  of  the  existence  of  all  sea  freebooters  that  they  shall 
have  some  port  of  call  at  which  they  can  clean  and  lighten  their 
ship,  provision  her  from  a  secret  depot  of  stores,  give  the  men 
a  run  ashore  and  otherwise  temper  them  into  some  semblance  of 
humanity. 

For  in  an  ordinary  port  the  sailors  who  sail  under  the  Jdly 
Eoger,  or  the  red  flag  of  privateering  (which  is  no  better  and  no 
worse),  cannot  be  allowed  free  shore  liberty  like  the  men  of  law- 
abiding  ships,  who  have  nothing  worse  than  a  visit  from  the  oivio 
excisemen  to  fear  from  blabbing  tongues. 

Women  there  are  in  every  seaport  town  who  live  by  worming 
out  of  sailor-men,  and  even  out  of  petty  officers,  the  secrets  of  their 
ship  and  cruise.  These  they  convey  to  the  officers  of  justice,  who 
are  not  slow  to  act  upon  information  received.  And  a  pirate  ship 
has  been  captured  in  harbour  before  now  under  the  disguise  of  an 
honest  merchantman,  through  information  obtained  in  this  way. 

Yet  shore  liberty  of  some  sort  men  must  have,  or  they  would 
become  fiends  incarnate. 

So  here,  in  the  Isle  of  the  Winds,  there  stood  this  curious 
settlement,  its  roofiB  aflame  with  the  purple  and  scarlet  of  running 
creepers,  and  all  about  it  a  host  of  brown-skinned  piccaninnies 
running  wild  as  the  goats  and  clamorous  as  the  sea-fowl. 

Here  it  was  that  so  many  of  the  sailors  of  the  Corra/mamUe  as 
had  won  the  privilege  by  courage  and  obedience,  had  received 
permission  to  marry.  And  the  place  being  not  hx  from  more 
populous  lands,  it  happened  that  most  had  carried  o£F  either  a 
Spanish  half-breed  maiden  from  the  southern  settlements,  or  a 
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Ouib  woman  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Those  who 
had  not  been  thus  brave  or  fortunate,  had  taken  to  them  the 
nearest  white-toothed,  woolly-haired  negress,  and  it  was  about 
their  cabins  that  the  piccaninnies  swarmed  the  thickest. 

I  cannot  tell  what  arguments  the  men  brought  to  bear  in  order 
to  induce  the  women  to  live  with  them,  nor  how  much  of  force  had 
ia  the  first  instance  been  applied.  But  this  I  do  know,  that  the 
women  were  in  general  both  buzom  and  happy,  and  that  there 
were  fewer  quarrels  and  less  ill  blood  than  in  an  ordinary  Scottish 
village  or  New  England  settlement  of  the  same  size. 

This  in  part  was  no  doubt  owing  to  my  father,  in  prodigious 
awe  of  whom  went  every  man  and  woman  in  the  place.  As  was 
not  uncommon  among  them,  they  had  chosen  him  as  their 
captain  though  he  was  no  seaman.  '  For,'  they  said,  ^  there  be 
many  wly>  can  steer,  and  some  who  can  set  a  course.  But  we 
Brethren  of  the  Coast  must  have  a  king ! ' 

And  a  king  they  had — with  Saul  Mark  for  his  prime  minister, 
and  Lambie  the  Tillicoultry  Scot  for  his  sword  of  justice. 

For  the  first  week  we  saw  the  island  and  the  village  mainly 
from  the  deck  of  the  ship,  but  after  that  we  had  soon  many 
oj^rtunities  of  closer  inspection.  For  we  were  taken  on  shore 
and  permitted  to  assist  at  the  building  of  a  couple  of  new  cottages, 
whidi  Captain  Stansfield  and  Will  Bowman  and  myself  were 
severally  to  inhabit.  The  larger  and  more  permanent  dwelling 
which  my  fiather  had  occupied  during  his  previous  residences  on 
the  island  was  given  up  to  my  mother,  who  kept  Anna  with  her  in 
spite  of  the  ill-concealed  displeasure  of  Saul  Mark.  A  couple  of 
well-fiivoured  negro  women  in  bright  dresses  waited  upon  her,  and 
kept  up  a  constant  chatter  over  the  low  fences  with  their  friends  in 
the  neighbouring  inclosures,  and  even  interchanged  greetings 
with  passers-by  upon  the  beach. 

like  houses  we  built  were  much  simpler  afiairs.  They  were 
raised  from  the  earth  upon  stout  posts  about  eighteen  inches  high. 
Then  came  a  flooring  of  split  trees,  the  split  upper  surface  roughly 
planed.  The  uprights  were  of  the  same  timber  and  seven  feet 
high,  the  walls  of  sawn  planking,  and  the  roof  of  plantain  leaves 
boond  with  the  strong  island  withe  which  grows  on  the  margin  of 
the  swamps. 

One  of  these  was  assigned  to  Will  Bowman  and  myself,  and  in 
the  other  Captain  Stansfield  set  up  his  cot  bed. 

All  the  dwdlings  w^re  on  the  sickle  sweep  of  a  beach  which, 
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almost  like  a  lagoon  in  shape,  cnrved  lonnd  in  a  oonple  of  h<MmS) 
leaving  only  one  narrow  and  difficult  entrance.  Inside  it  was 
always  as  still  as  a  lake,  tboogh,  as  we  lay  awake  at  night,  the 
roaring  of  the  trade  surf  on  the  enter  reefs  was  never  out  of  <mr 
ears. 

Looking  from  our  door  this  is  what  Will  and  I  looked  upon. 
First,  a  green  strip  of  herbage,  which  in  the  distance  looked 
almost  like  high  grass,  a  few  scattered  guava  bashes,  then  the 
glittering  crescent  of  sand,  and  the  lagoon  with  the  herons  moping 
in  the  sun.  Then,  if  we  went  a  little  up  the  bank  behind,  or 
clambered  on  the  roof,  we  could  see  the  white  crests  and  blue- 
black  hollows  of  the  restless  Carib  Sea. 

Behind  us  were  gardens  or  yam  patches,  then  loose  scrub. 
Beyond  were  the  High  Woods,  as  the  privateers  called  the  virgin 
forest,  and  the  blue  mountains  crowning  all.  For,  unlike  most  of 
the  pirate  shelters,  our  refuge  was  not  a  mere  sand-bank  swelter- 
ing under  a  shadeless  sun,  nor  yet  a  fever-stricken  mangrove 
swamp — though,  as  I  found  out  afterwards,  the  Isle  of  the  Winds 
was  far  from  being  immune  from  the  latter  plague. 

One  morning,  to  our  vast  surprise,  the  ship  was  gcme  and  the 
bay  in  front  empty  of  all  save  the  dreamy  yet  watchfal  herons 
in  their  livery  of  black  and  white,  and  the  diving  sea-birds  that 
flashed  and  fell  out  of  the  zenith* 

Anna  brought  us  word  that  the  entire  orew  had  gone  on  board  at 
midnight,  vrith  the  exception  of  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  take  a 
holiday  on  shore.  AncW  had  been  weighed  at  daybreak  and  the 
Ckyrramamiee^  with  her  cargo  of  white  slaves,  sailed  northward  for 
the  Carolina  plantations. 

Then  it  was  that  a  still  more  fictitipus  peace  settled  down 
over  the  Isle  of  the  Winds.  I  have  always  thought  it  curious,  but 
after  all  natural,  that  in  our  native  Scotland  and  in  the  countries 
which  men  count  civilised,  we  four  had  undergone  many  and  des- 
perate adventures.  But  here,  in  this  wild  pirate  island,  and 
among  men  whose  profession  was  one  of  spoliation  and  robbery, 
these  first  months  passed  as  peacefully  as  an  infant's  cradle*time. 

And  to  the  very  last,  whatever  we  might  be  passing  through, 
my  mother  was  never  greatly  disturbed.  Going  out  but  Uttle, 
occupying  herself  stilly  and  quietly  on  her  shaded  verandah  ex  in 
her  cool  and  deeply  shaded  room  with  needlework  and  knitting, 
living  in  a  dreamland  of  her  own,  she  was  shut  off  from  the 
comings  and  goings  of  the  island.    The  cryings  and  ululations  of 
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the  beach  Teaohed  her  ears  as  empty  of  ineaniBg  as  the  roar  of 
the  trade-surf  in  the  offing,  or  the  yelling  of  the  sea-birds  which 
darted  down  into  our  poultry  yard  and  carried  ofif  the  food  which 
liad  been  scattered  for  the  Scottish  barn-door  fowl  we  had  brought 
with  ns  from  Aborcaim. 

But  Anna  and  I  were  not  content  to  live  in  any  such  seclusion. 
The  instinct  of  exploration,  common  to  all  healthy  children  of  the 
imxed  Saxon  races,  was  specially  strong  in  us.  And  whatever 
of  the  gipsy  there  was  in  Anna  aided  and  abetted  this  instinct 
crfioving. 

Will  Bowman  had  begun  to  train  a  squad  of  young  half-breeds, 
moBily  boys  about  fifteen,  in  the  rudiments  of  drill  and  the  use 
of  arms  according  to  the  German  manual  and  platoon  exercise 
whM^  Umphray  Spurway  had  taught  his  weavers.  And  those  of 
the  privateer's  men  who  were  on  shore  off  duty,  would  condescend 
to  come  down  to  the  exercise  ground  and  smoke  a  pipe,  watching 
with  appreciation  the  evolution  of  these  smart  lads,  who  took 
to  sddiering  in  the  civilised  manner  with  all  the  avidity  of 
Ptosgians,  and  who  would  stand  and  bake  or  march  and  sweat  all 
day  on  the  parade-ground,  as  if  each  had  been  paid  the  salary  of  a 
general. 

So  of  Will  for  a  time  we  saw  not  much,  but  he  was  ever  ready 
to  help  us  in  everything,  and  in  time  of  need  proved  himself  a 
very  staunch  and  trusty  friend.    As  indeed  shall  afterward  appear 

It  was  a  blessed  relief  to  find  my  father  gone  and  Saul  Mark's 
cottage  empty  as  well.  For  we  could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
nnall  beady  eyes  of  Anna's  father  were  ever  upon  us,  and  even 
now  he -had  probably  arranged  with  some  satellite  to  keep  track  of 
<mr  movements. 

Anna,  who  was  always  scraping  romantic  acquaintance  with 
erery  waif  and  stray,  attached  to  herself  a  half-caste  youth  with 
one  hand  only,  who  answered  to  the  name  of  Yellow  Jack. 

Tellow  Jack  was  a  lad  extraordinarily  active,  both  in  mind  and 
body.  But  from  his  behaviour  in  the  village  no  one  would  have 
suspected  him  of  either.  It  was  only  in  the  bush,  or  when  face  to 
fiftoe  with  an  emergency,  that  his  true  character  appeared. 

Ydlow  Jack's  right  hand  had  been  cut  off  at  the  wrist,  he 
never  revealed  how,  but  I  think  by  privateers  or  some  former 
jHrates  ctf  the  Isle,  from  the  exceeding  hatred  he  bore  them  all. 
So  the  lad  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  among  the  women  and  the 
Uberty  men,  doing  very  much  as  he  pleased.     He  carried  water. 
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and  scrubbed  out  pots  and  pannikins.  He  watched  the  fires  at 
the  sugar  boiling,  and,  when  he  was  bidden,  he  went  swiftly  on 
errands,  which  he  faithfully  discharged.  But  to  deceive  his 
masters  he  preserved  at  all  times  a  countenance  which  denoted 
only  stupid  and  vacant  mirth,  for  that  is  the  best  passport  to  the 
goodwill  of  sailormen  of  every  kind.  His  mouth  was  ever  <m  the 
grin.  In  the  village  his  laugh  rolled  out  mellow  as  the  maple 
syrup  of  the  north,  and  Yellow  Jack  was  the  willing  butt  ol  half 
the  jokes  on  the  island. 

But  among  the  coloured  folk  it  was  different.  I  never  saw 
any  of  these  come  near  Yellow  Jack  without  a  kind  of  involuntary 
shrinking  into  smaller  space — the  gesture,  in  fact,  which  everyoD« 
makes  on  walking  through  a  thicket  of  nettles. 

Anna  had  first  attached  Yellow  Jack  to  herself  by  a  piece  ol 
kindness  to  an  old  bent  negro-woman  who  was  painfully  bringing 
in  a  bundle  of  herbs  and  roots  from  the  High  Woods.  She  found 
the  aged  crone  sitting  exhausted  and  half-blind  upon  the  roots  of 
a  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  The  old  woman  was  wizzened 
and  smoke-dried  till  she  seemed  every  moment  about  to  shed  her 
mortal  tegument  like  a  husk  that  falls  of  itself  to  the  ground. 
But  Anna  talked  brightly  to  her,  at  the  same  time  shocddering 
her  burden  and  with  her  other  hand  helping  her  along  the  patii. 

As  they  entered  the  village  loud  and  long  laughed  the  liberty 
men,  who  smoked  and  lounged  about  the  oreeper-grown  pondies 
and  under  the  grey-beard  streamers  of  the  live  oaks.  But  every 
negro-woman,  looking  from  a  balcony  on  bobbing  headdresses 
about  the  well,  ran  for  her  dearest  gossip  to  tell  her  the  news — 
how  '  old  Mam  Duppy  the  Obeah  woman  was  walking  past  the 
white  men's  houses  with  the  tall  young  buckra  girl  who  lived  in 
the  Captain's  house/ 

And  I  think  when  Yellow  Jack  joined  the  pair  near  his  mother's 
hut  and  the  whole  three  entered  it  together,  none  in  the  village 
expected  to  see  Anna  trip  forth  again  from  the  threshold  looking 
as  fresh  as  a  Moreham  daisy  with  the  morning  dew  upon  it. 

But  when  it  was  seen  that  Anna  did  not  die  from  such  com- 
panionship, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  had  always  the  best 
fruits,  the  finest  flowers,  the  brightest  skin,  the  clearest  eye,  it 
was  recognised  that  a  stronger  Obeah  warred  for  her,  and  she  was 
besieged  with  attentions  as  she  walked  about.  Negro-women 
brought  her  their  chickens  to  overlook.  Half-caste  boys  asked 
her  to  bless  their  lurcher  dogs  and  charm  them  fix)m  snakebite. 
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And  Anna  did  it  too,  and  made  no  very  great  mistakes,  so  that 
her  &me  waxed  greater  and  greater  in  the  land. 

It  is  of  two  excursions  to  the  woods  in  the  company  of  Yellow 
Jack  that  I  have  now  to  tell,  as  they  had  an  important  influence 
on  our  futore  and  were  indeed  the  means  by  which  we  were 
ultimately  able  to  leave  the  Isle  of  the  Winds. 

It  was  an  excuse  for  us  to  get  away  that  we  were  accustomed 
to  shoot  the  wild  pigeons  which  about  sunrise  passed  overhead  in 
great  flocks,  and  returned  towards  evening  to  the  High  Woods 
with  a  mighty  noise  of  rushing  wings.  The  little  yellow  children 
of  the  village  were  set  to  watch  the  gardens,  and  scare  them  when 
they  alighted  anywhere  near  the  settlement.  Otherwise  they 
wonld  soon  have  destroyed  every  green  thing,  besides  depriving 
the  swine  which  wandered  everywhere  like  privileged  scavengers, 
killing  snakes  and  devouring  rubbish,  of  the  staple  of  their  meat. 

Besides  there  were  many  other  birds  which  Yellow  Jack  showed 
us  how  to  capture.  He  had  a  hook  which  he  fastened  to  the 
stnmp  of  his  right  arm.  He  had  contrived  it  himself  out  of  an 
old  bar  of  iron  he  had  picked  up,  and  he  was  able  to  do  many 
wonderful  things  with  it. 

But,  after  all,  it  was  his  left  hand  and  arm  that  were  so 
astonishing.  He  would  swing  himself  like  a  monkey  from  tree  to 
tree,  and  by  means  of  a  rope  round  his  waist  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  hook  he  could  walk  up  the  stem  of  the  tallest  palm  in 
the  island  almost  as  quickly  as  we  could  make  our  way  along  a 
plain  road. 

The  morning  was  still  awash  with  dewy  freshness  when  I  set 
ont,  carrying  my  provisions,  a  gun,  and  a  bag  with  compartments 
for  ammunition.  Anna  had  stolen  silently  from  her  sleeping-room 
in  my  mother's  house.  She  met  me  behind  the  hedge  of  prickly 
pear. 

*  All  quiet ! '  she  whispered.     *  Where  is  Yellow  Jack  ? ' 

*  He  is  waiting  farther  on,'  I  answered.  For  now  the  one- 
anned  boy  never  walked  with  us  along  the  green  bank  in  front  of 
the  line  of  cottages  which  constituted  the  street  of  the  little  town. 
He  thought  his  society  would  shame  us,  and  for  all  his  broad  grins 
he  was  full  of  dignity. 

But  we  had  hardly  passed  the  palisadoes  of  the  gardens  before 
he  was  at  our  side,  his  usually  social  face  now  grave  and  quiet. 
Yet  there  came  a  look  of  pleasure  into  his  eyes  at  sight  of  Anna. 
He  he  tolerated,  chiefly  because  Anna  and  I  were  in  a  manner 
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looked  upon  as  each  ot^^B  medicine.  <  We  belonged/  flaki  tbe 
negresses,  comprehensively.  And  the  beUef  was  mj  great  8a£^ 
guard. 

Yellow  Jack  was  laden  with  a  spare  cutlass,  which  he  assured 
me  I  would  need  to  use  in  the  High  Woods.  He  also  carried  a 
knife  of  large  size  for  Anna,  for  the  virgin  forest  is  no  req>ecter 
of  persons. 

He  had  also  brought  leathern  leggings  for  Anna,  so  that  she 
could  withstand  the  pricks  of  the  bush  thorns,  and  Ume  juice  to 
mix  with  the  water  which  we  hoped  to  find  in  the  woods. 

When  with  us  Yellow  Jack  spoke  a  curious  and  picturesque 
dialect  of  his  own,  quite  different  from  the  broken  English  he  used 
with  the  white  men  down  in  i^e  village.  Moreover  it  was  pleasant 
to  listen  to  him,  for  he  possessed  a  rich  mellow  voice,  with  a  wild 
ring  in  its  cadences  as  often  as  he  became  excited,  or  when  he 
burst  into  little  trills  of  song,  which  he  did  as  naturally  as  a  bird 
singing  in  the  top  of  a  tropic  tree  among  the  liana  stems  and  the 
gorgeous  trumpet  flowers. 

To  me  Yellow  Jack  always  seemed  to  be  tomslating  from  some 
noble  barbarous  tongue,  and  at  times  his  ideas  had  a  certain  bar- 
baric splendour  of  their  own. 

*  King's  son  I,'  he  would  say, '  in  my  own  country — a  prince  of 
fighting  men.  There  (he  pointed  down  to  the  village)  a  slave, 
"  Yellow  Jack  " — but  yonder  (he  pointed  over  the  sea  from  which  the 
mist  was  lifting  and  melting  as  it  lifted) — ^yonder,  Eborra,  a  chief 
among  chiefs ! ' 

Then,  as  if  he  had  perchance  o£Fended  us  by  claiming  more 
than  his  due,  he  turned  quickly  to  Anna.  'But  always  your 
friend ! '  he  said. 

And  indeed  the  friendship  of  YeUow  Jack  proved  to  be  by  no 
means  the  least  of  the  blessings  assured  to  us  by  Anna  Mark. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE   HIGH  WOODS. 

As  soon  as  we  reached  the  verge  of  that  great  primeval  forest  a 
fiseling  of  awe  and  terror  came  over  us  both.  Yet  I  think  that  I 
was  more  fidghtened  than  Anna,  though  she  also  drew  in  near  to 
xne,  a  thing  which  I  was  pleased  to  note.    The  dark  purple  oaipet 
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of  decaying  vegetation  on  which  we  moved,  the  sudden  noifles,  the 
rushing  hither  and  thither  of  unseen  animals,  the  stealthy  stirring 
of  snakes  in  the  tawny  grasses,  the  deep  shadows,  the  fEintastic 
rigging  of  aerial  ropes,  the  huge  trees  which  started  upward, 
festooned  with  creepers,  and  presently  lost  themselves  in  a  green 
haze  before  they  had  risen  thirty  feet — these  all  combined  to 
produce  on  the  mind  of  country-bred  youth  a  feeling  of  uncom- 
prehending awe. 

Then  the  ants  which  followed  each  other  interminably  up 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  made  trodden  ways  of  every  branch, 
the  yellow-banded  wasps,  great  as  bumble  bees  on  the  meadows  of 
Moreham,  which  flew  in  our  HeLces  with  a  buzz  of  anger,  the  calling 
orabs  which  waved  their  arms  and  challenged  each  other  on 
every  bare  patch  as  we  began  to  climb  the  mountain  ridge — these 
and  a  thousand  other  wonders  kept  our  hearts  continually  in  our 
mouths  as  Yellow  Jack  led  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  maze. 

But  Eborra  never  hesitated.  In  the  village  he  was,  as  he  said. 
Yellow  Jack,  a  slow-moving  lazy  young  negro,  whose  misfortune 
alone  shielded  him  from  being  compelled  by  the  overseers  to  per- 
form much  more  work.  He  was  indeed  to  some  extent  protected 
by  the  fears  of  all  the  coloured  and  half-coloured  population.  But 
here  in  the  native  jungle  he  moved  swiftly  as  the  monkeys  among 
the  trees.  He  disappeared  in  towers  of  leaves  and  peqped  out 
again  to  show  us  safer  and  easier  ways.  He  was  nevei^  once  at  a 
loss,  though  we  plunged  deeper  and  ever  deeper  into  the  wilderness. 

After  we  had  advanced  slowly  for  an  hour,  we  emerged  with 
Yellow  Jack  into  an  opener  glade. 

*  In  what  direction  you  find  the  village  ? '  he  called  down  to  us. 

I  pointed  behind  us  in  the  direction  from  which  we  had  come. 
With  a  slight  smile  on  his  &ce,  very  different  from  the  broad  idiot 
grim  which  like  a  mask  he  wore  in  the  village.  Yellow  Jack  led 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  tangled  cliff  overgrown  with  bright  tropic 
I^ts.  He  pointed  with  his  iron  hook  as  he  drew  these  aside, 
and  laughed  a  low  laugh  of  irony  and  contempt,  like  that  of  one 
who  has  outwitted  a  powerful  adversary. 

For  there  almost  at  our  feet  lay  the  buccaneer  village,  every 
house  distinct,  and  the  doings  of  its  inmates  apparent  as  if  drawn 
Txptm  a  map.  The  women  went  and  came  to  the  well.  The 
mulatto  overseers  directed  the  labour  in  the  gardens.  The 
piccaninnies  played  in  the  dust.  Even  such  strangers  as  we  were 
Qould  make  out  many  of  the  people  by  sight,  and  Yellow  Jack, 
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with  his  eagle  eyes  aocostomed  from  childhood  to  distinguish 
dusky  hces  (which  still  looked  mostly  alike  to  us),  recognised 
every  one  of  the  scores  who  could  be  distinguished  below  at  their 
various  tasks. 

'  Do  the  white  men  know  of  this  place  ? '  I  asked  of  Yellow 
Jack. 

He  shook  his  head  with  grim  satisfaction. 

•  Not  so,'  he  answered,  *  none  knows  save  Eborra,  his  mother, 
and  now  you  two.  It  is  for  her  sake  I '  he  added,  as  if  to  clear  his 
conscience,  and  he  nodded  at  Anna. 

After  a  pause  Yellow  Jack  pointed  significantly  to  the  large 
chiefs  house  which  was  occupied  by  my  mother.  We  could  see  the 
negro  servitors  moving  about  it  inside  the  hedge  of  prickly  pear 
and  that  curious  plant  which  is  called  in  Spanish  the  '  Figs  of  the 
Moor.'  The  headdresses  of  these  women  were  quite  distinguish- 
able in  colour  and  pattern  in  the  keen  air  of  morning.  It  seemed 
as  if  we  could  almost  hear  the  sound  of  their  voices. 

*Look  more  carefully — there,  behind  the  hedge ! '  said  Yellow 
Jack,  still  pointing  with  his  hook. 

'I  see  nothing ! '  I  said,  nor  for  the  moment  did  I,  for  imme- 
diately behind  the  broad  prickly  hedge  began  the  deep  green  of  the 
scrub,  and  behind  that  again  the  ordered  lines  and  stone  walls  of 
the  gardens. 

*  There,'  said  our  guide ;  '  see — at  the  end  of  the  chief's  house ! 
Look  closely ! ' 

'  I  do  see,'  whispered  Anna  Mark,  catching  my  arm  in  great 
excitement.  *I  see  two  men  standing  talking  together.  They 
are  dressed  in  white  clothes  and  have  hats  on  their  heads.' 

I  thought  a  little.  These  were  men  of  the  crew  of  the 
Corramantee.  Could  she  have  returned  since  we  had  come  into  the 
forest  ?  But  that  was  impossible,  for  the  inclosed  bay  was  bare 
and  bumingly  blue  under  the  tropic  sun,  unstirred  by  any  keel, 
and  out  beyond  the  Garib  Sea  sparkled  and  danced  empty  of  all 
life  save  the  wheeling  sea-birds. 

Yet  here  at  our  feet  were  two  armed  men  of  the  crew — not 
liberty  men,  but  men  of  the  ship  whom  we  knew  well.  They 
were  armed  also,  and  on  guard.  For  presently,  concluding  their 
conversation  they  separated  and  began  to  pace  to  and  fro,  one 
in  front,  and  the  other  in  rear  of  the  house  where  my  mother 
dwelt. 

'  So  it  is  always ! '  said  Yellow  Jack,  '  night  and  day,  always 
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two  men  watch.  Then  sometimes  one  comes  and  watches  these 
two !    Wait,  in  a  moment  you  see  him  ! ' 

The  two  men  on  gnard  paced  slowly  np  and  down,  each 
oovering  two  sides  of  the  cottage  inclosnre.  We  conld  see  the 
son  shining  on  their  musket  barrels  as  they  halted  a  moment  at 
the  turn. 

'  Why  do  they  watch  my  mother's  house  ? '  I  said -aloud. 

*  It  is  always  so — ever  since  the  Chief  of  the  Silver  King  took 
away  the  ship.  They  watch  and  they  watch !  Eborra  watch  too ! 
Here  he  comes  ! ' 

And  with  his  finger  he  pointed  to  a  hut  which  stood  just 
beyond  one  of  the  garden  walls.  A  man  stood  in  the  doorway. 
We  could  see  his  form  but  indistinctly  in  the  dimness  of  the 
chamber.  He  came  a  little  farther  out  so  that  the  sunshine  of 
the  morning  caught  him.    It  was  my  father ! 

'  He  who  watches  the  watohera  I  *  explained  Yellow  Jack. 


This  shook  me  greatly.  And  I  had  begun  to  feel  so  secure  in 
this  island  that  I  quite  resented  it.  The  remembrance  of  Scotland 
had  begun  to  lose  its  edge.  All  appeared  so  peaceful.  The  liberty 
men  ate  and  grew  fat  in  the  society  of  their  dusky  wives.  The 
shining  piccaninnies  tumbled  on  the  shore  like  young  seals,  or  fled 
in  riotous  hand-linked  groups  Arom  our  approach.  My  mother 
abode  in  her  beautiful  cottage  with  the  shore-vine  and  frangipani 
aglow  all  about  it.  AH  seemed  peaceful  as  the  click  of  her 
knitting  needles. 

Yet  here  wad  my  father,  not  gone  away  with  the  ship,  but 
watching  and  setting  others  to  watch  my  poor  mother.  What 
could  his  object  be  ? 

'  Captain  with  the  golden  coat  stay,'  commented  Yellow  Jack ; 
*  Captain  with  silver  rings  go  with  ship — sell  boys,  buy  provision, 
come  back.  Then  all  go  find  Spanish  ship — town — plantation — 
kill,  steal,  make  prisoner.  When  Captain  with  silver  rings  return, 
it  no  good  to  be  in  village.  You  come  with  Eborra  then.  He 
hide  you  in  his  town  ! ' 

And  smiling  in  his  quiet  fashion  he  let  go  the  veil  of  green 
bush  which  he  had  drawn  aside  that  we  might  look  down  upon 
the  unconscious  village.  He  took  us  a  dozen  steps  from  the  cliff 
edge  on  which  we  had  stood. 

^  Yoq  no  find  it  again  now  I '  he  said  again* 
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And  truly,  no  more  we  oonld.  The  dense  ciurtain  of  green 
vegetation  stirred  in  the  morning  breeze,  but  though  we  came 
near  to  breaking  our  necks  from  the  cliff  edge  and  got  ourselves 
bitten  by  red  ants  in  snatching  heedlessly  at  likely  branches,  we 
<^ould  not  again  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  village. 

*Ah,  do  not  touch!'  cried  Yellow  Jack,  suddenly;  Hhat  is 
manchineal  poison  !  Leaves  cut  hand,  poison  blood.  Keep  behind 
Eborra.    Follow  him ! ' 

And  so  with  faces  wondrously  lengthened  we  re-entered  the 
virgin  forest.  Our  guide  went  on  ahead  with  his  accustomed 
readiness.  Continually  he  would  reach  back  a  hand  to  help  Anns, 
while  with  his  hook  he  attached  himself  to  some  tough  liaaasse 
which,  like  a  great  cable,  bound  together  (as  it  were)  the  earUi  and 
sky.  Then  I,  following  humbly  behind,  would  in  my  turn  be 
glad  of  Anna's  hand  to  steady  me. 

But  the  unknown  world  in  which  I  found  myself,  and  the 
veiled  cruelty  a,nd  treachery  ^th  which  we  jrere  surrounded, 
preyed  on  my  spirit.  I  became  a  victim  to  the  deepest  melan- 
choly. I  felt  a  deep  sense  of  depression  which  was  half  the  sight 
of  my  father  lurking  on  the  island  when  I  had  thought  him 
far  away,  and  half  the  hurried  and  imperfect  break&st  I  had 
eaten. 

Nothing  comforted  me  so  much  as  the  touch  of  Anna's  hand. 
And  I  think  she  let  it  stay  longer  in  mine  because  she  knew  that 
my  heart  was  troubled.  Yellow  Jack  alone  seemed  not  to  feel  the 
need  of  any  cheering  influence.  After  an  hour's  steady  progres- 
sion through  the  dim  green  aisles  he  pointed  ahead. 

It  was  dusky  as  in  a  cavern  where  we  stood,  but  bef<»re  us  we 
saw  two  of  the  giant  trees  stand  like  gate-posts  of  a  brighter  Ifuid. 
Then,  framed  as  in  a  picture,  lo !  a  stretch  of  bare  hillside,  and  a 
saw-edged  mountain  above,  golden  against  the  blue-black  dsj. 

*  Here  we  eat ! '  Yellow  Jack  explained  briefly. 

And  with  that  fresh  buoyancy  in  our  veins  which  enables  the 
young  to  set  trouble  aside  (or  at  least  to  stop  thinking  about  it 
tiU  it  grows,  again  insistent)  Anna  and  I  went  dancing  over  the 
glaring  white  rocks,  laughing  at  the  clicking  and  clatteiing  land 
crabs  which  scuttled  into  their  holes  at  our  approach  or  stood 
solemnly  waving  belligerent  claws  on  the  top  of  every  rooky  knolL 

Eborra  led  the  way  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ridge  till  he  oame 
to  a  shady  spot,  where  some  wild  pines  gave  a  more  homely  look 
to  the  tropic  landscape.    He  pointed  to  a  little  spring  which  iose 
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disapling  in  a  tiny  eup  of  white  limestone  rock,  overflowed,  and 
ran  merrily  away  down  the  hillside. 

*  Bush  water  not  good,'  he  said ;  '  this  good ! ' 

So  on  a  flat  stone  our  guide  undid  his  pack,  and  we  feasted 
Inxniiously  in  the  airy  shade  of  the  pines.  The  sea-breeze,  ood 
at  tiiis  altitude,  &nned  our  brows,  still  prickly  with  perspiration 
and  the  close  breathless  heaviness  of  the  High  Woods. 

I  have  rarely  enjoyed  a  meal  more  or  felt  more  refineshed  by 
anything  than  by  the  cool  fruit  and  sparkling  water  with  which 
we  washed  it  down.  When  we  rose  to  look  about  us,  our  spirits 
also  had  risen  to  their  natural  pitoh  again,  and  we  were  ready  to 
SdUow  our  guide  anywhere. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

FER-DE-LANCE. 

Ykllow  Jack  threw  the  remains  of  our  feast  into  a  crack  in  the 
roc^  with  a  gesture  which  I  took  to  signify  an  oblation  to  the 
duties  or  devils  of  the  place.  Then  he  turned  upon  us  with  the 
grave  eyes,  in  which  was  no  trace  of  laughter. 

'We  have  played/  he  said;  'we  have  s%&n.—iavM,  it  is  all 
nothing !  If  you  are  not  afraid  I  will  now  show  you  something — 
the  real — the  home  of  Obi,  the  hid  treasure — the  palace  of  the 
king  !     You  are  not  afraid  ? ' 

Now  for  myself  I  had  had  quite  enough  of  going  to  look  toT 
hid  treasures,  but  I  could  not  show  the  white  feather  where 
Anna  remained  staunch. 

'  What  is  that  ? '  I  asked,  as  much  to  gain  time  as  anything. 
*  Do  you  mean  the  treasure  of  Sir  Harry  Morgan  ? ' 

To  my  surprise  Eborra  nodded  vehemently. 

*  Yea — ^yes — ^yes,'  he  said,  *  the  treasure  of  Morgan !  This  was 
his  isle  long  before  these  men  came.  They  do  not  know,  but  Eborra 
knows.  And  he  knows,  too,  the  guard  of  the  l^reasure.  Some  day 
he  show  him  to  the  white  men — ^when  Eborra  ready.  Then ' — he 
laughed  ironically — 'the  white  men  will  die.  The  treasure 
guard  will  kill  him.  But  you  two  shall  see  the  treasure  to-day, 
and  yet  be  safe,  because  you  are  Eborra's  friends  and  there  is  no 
hurt  in  you ! ' 

It  WB8  a  long  speech  for  the  African,  who  did  not  often  use 
so  many  vwds.    But,  &r  all  that,  I  was  by  no  means  sure  in  my 
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mind  about  following.  There  was  a  strangeness  about  iheoe 
great  forests  which  daunted  me.  My  very  ignorance  shut  me  in 
and  made  me  helpless.  All  about  were  unseen  deadly  things — 
poisonous  plants,  deadly  animals,  and,  in  addition  (I  doubted  not), 
dread  things  that  have  no  name — devilkins  of  the  solitudes,  demons 
of  the  place,  ancient  as  the  stones  and  cruel-hearted  as  death  itself. 
But,  before  I  could  make  up  my  mind,  Anna  rose  with  her  quick 
gesture  of  acquiescence,  and  swung  her  satchel  across  her  shoulders. 
Then  she  set  her  hand  jauntily  on  the  hilt  of  the  knife  at  her  belt. 

•  We  are  not  afraid,'  she  said  ;  *  we  trust  you,  Eborra ! ' 

*  No,  you  are  not  afraid ! '  he  replied. 

Then  Anna  bent  upon  the  crippled  black  a  look  which,  had  it 
been  turned  upon  a  white  man,  would  have  made  me  angry.  Bat 
she  knew  well  enough  the  power  she  had  over  the  lad,  and,  like 
aU  women,  was  quite  willing  to  exercise  it. 

Yet  instinctively  I  felt  the  danger  she  ran  with  a  savage  like 
Eborra.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  draw  back,  nor  even  declare 
my  distrust. 

'  It  is  good ! '  said  Yellow  Jack,  and,  without  another  word, 
led  the  way  down  the  hill,  and,  parting  the  green  wall  of  leaves, 
plunged  again  into  the  densest  of  the  jungle. 

This  time  it  was  by  a  darker,  more  terrible  way  that  Eborra 
led  us.  We  walked  no  more  in  the  glorious  tangle  of  the  forest, 
that  riot  of  life  and  vigour  and  beauty,  but  rather  through  a 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  like  that  about  which  my  mother 
was  so  fond  of  reading  to  me  in  the  '  Pilgrim  *  book.  And  this 
dusky  guide  of  ours  with  his  shiny  skin  and  iron-hooked  arm, 
made  no  bad  ApoUyon ;  save  that,  instead  of  withstanding  us  and 
hurling  darts,  he  only  led  us  on  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dank 
and  rotting  smother. 

The  lianas  dropped  from  the  trees,  and  crawled  like  huge  boa- 
constrictors  along  the  marshy  ground.  The  boughs  were  feathered 
with  long  dank  drifts  of  Old  Man's  Beard.  We  b^an  to  spring  from 
root  to  root  and  from  log  to  log,  swinging  ourselves  by  hanging 
vines  over  pools  of  black  water  sleeping  under  a  deep  canopy  of 
gloom,  stirred  only  by  the  oily  plunge  of  the  dread  copperhead 
snakes,  which  slid  off  the  logs  at  our  approach  and  disappeared 
noiselessly  in  the  swelter  of  green  rotting  weed  and  floating 
vegetable  sludge. 

Many  a  time  I  would  have  stopped  and  cried,  'Turn  back. 
J  will  go  no  ftrther!'     But   Anna  was  staunch,  and  I  could 
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do  no  better  than  follow,  though  much  against  my  better 
jodgment.  Yellow  Jack  never  hesitated  a  moment,  but  sped 
onward  as  if  he  had  been  walking  on  a  .made  road.  After 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  of  this  toil  he  brought  us 
once  more  to  firmer  ground.  Before  us  rose  a  darksome  knoll  in 
the  midst  of  the  swamp.  It  appeared  to  ascend  on  all  sides  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  bowl.  The  lower  slopes  were  covered 
with  creeping  plants  which  gave  forth  an  acrid  smell  when  trodden 
on,  and  we  moved  knee-deep  in  a  lively  growth  of  poison  oak. 
All  the  ground  appeared  to  rustle  underfoot  with  a  dry  noise, 
almost  like  the  chirr  of  crickets,  but  much  fainter — a  metallic 
aoimd  or  the  echo  of  a  sound  which  somehow  carried  a  thrill  of 
horror  in  it. 

•Walk  carefully  in  my  footsteps,'  said  Eborra,  *and  do  not 
speak !    We  are  very  near !  * 

Anna  stretched  a  hand  back  to  me,  and  I  kept  the  line 
footstep  by  footstep,  cheered  by  her  act. 

Bound  the  mound  a  vast  group  of  black  pines  towered  to  the 
skies.  These  had  their  heads  all  bent  together,  like  chiefs  at  a 
consultation.  -  They  appeared  to  be  listening  to  each  other's 
whispered  talk.  On  the  crest  of  the  bowl,  so  soon  as  our  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  we  saw  a  kind  of  huge  round 
tower  cut  off  in  the  middle,  as  if  unfinished.  It  appeared  to  be 
built  of  black  stones.  Creepers  of  a  slimy  green  colour  climbed 
sparsely  upon  it,  and  little  arsenical-hued  apples,  with  brilliant 
scarlet  patches  upon  them,  hung  temptingly  down.  All  round 
about  the  swamp  slept  black  and  sluggish.  Underfoot  the  same 
unseen  things  stirred  in  the  undergrowth.  The  huge  redoubt  in 
front  shot  up  like  a  wizard  tower  seen  in  a  dream,  and  I  doubted 
not  but  that  some  hideous  enchanter  would  presently  issue  forth, 
<^  the  twisted  hce  of  a  demon  look  at  us  with  sudden  grimace  over 
the  crumbling  ramparts. 

Yet  as  we  came  nearer,  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  earthly  hands 
had  laid  the  courses  and  fitted  the  joints  of  that  Titanic  masonry. 
For  on  the  side  by  which  we  approached,  the  tower  rose  wholly 
smooth  and  black,  save  where  in  little  irregular  cracks  like  those  in 
half-dried  mud  poisonous  creepers  had  obtained  a  hold  for  their 
tendrils.  A  rumbling  uncertainty  of  sound  came  firom  within  which 
shook  our  midriffs  like  an  earthquake. 

As  we  approached  still  nearer,  Eborra  kept  up  a  curious 
hissing  hum,  which  rose  and  fell  like  the  wind  whistling  through 
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the  chink  of  an  ill-fitting  shutter.  I  was  conscious  also  of  a  curious 
sense  of  uneasiness,  as  if  I  had  been  walking  over  the  waves  of  a 
half-congealed  sea.  The  ground  crept  under  my  feet,  heaving 
and  contracting  itself  like  a  trampled  worm,  and  at  the  thought  a 
feeling  akin  to  nausea  came  over  me.  My  knees  shook  und^meatii 
me  till  I  thought  I  should  fidl,  and,  but  for  the  greater  h<»Tor  of 
fedling  into  the  midst  of  that  unknown  hissing,  they  must  indeed 
have  given  way. 

Yet  Anna  Mark's  fingers  were  steady  in  mine,  though  a  littie 
cold,  and  she  followed  Yellow  Jack  with  confidence  and  decision. 
Considering  my  own  state  of  mind,  I  could  not  think  of  this 
courage  in  a  girl  without  great  marvelling.  The  smooth  black  tower 
now  rose  abruptly  in  front  of  us,  and  our  guide  turned  a  little  to  the 
right  and  began  to  edge  round  the  base  towards  the  opposite  side. 
I  laid  my  hand  upon  it.  It  was  hot  to  the  touch.  Here  rude 
steps  were  revealed,  cut  deep  in  the  rock,  and  up  these  Eborra  began 
to  scramble,  reaching  his  hand  down  to  Anna  and  sticking  his  hook 
into  the  crevices  of  the  heated  rock. 

'  Do  not  fear,'  he  said ;  '  in  a  moment  we  shall  behold ! ' 

Anna  helped  me  up  till  I  could  set  my  chin  over  the  verge  of 
the  black  tower.  The  wall  of  it  was  broad  enough  for  me  to  lie 
flat  upon  and  look  within.  Nor  upon  the  summit  was  it  so  un* 
eomibrtably  warm  as  lower  down.  Anna  held  me  by  the  arm, 
anxious,  not  for  herself,  but  lest  I  should  venture  too  near.  She 
need  not  have  troubled,  though  the  action  comforted  me. 

This  is  what  we  saw.  A  huge  black  gulf  or  pot-hole  with 
straight  sides,  cracked  and  creeper-grown,  sank  for  thirty  or  forty 
feet  sheer  down.  The  floor  of  this  curious  natural  tower  or 
volcanic  crater  was  arched  like  the  bulge  which  comes  in  the 
middle  of  a  pot  just  before  the  water  boils. 

Eborra  pointed  downward  with  his  hook. 

*  The  place  of  Morgan's  treasure,'  he  said,  grimly ;  '  it  is  waiting 
there  for  the  brave  man  who  will  come  to  take  it ! ' 

The  black  well  of  the  tower  beneath  us  was  diversified  by  curious 
grooved  rings  set  at  intervals.  In  these  were  holes,  many  of  them 
large  enough  to  thrust  a  man's  arm  into.  We  saw  no  steam  or 
fire,  but  the  whole  smelt  of  sulphur,  and  a  moist  heat  like  that 
which  rises  firom  wet  sands  under  a  burning  sun  wavered  visibly 
about  us. 

I  knew  not  what  our  guide  meant.  I  could  neither  see  anything 
resembling  treasure,  nor  yet  the  dread  guardian  of  whom  he  spoke. 
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Bat  Yellow  Jack  lay  with  his  bee  over  the  edge,  gmiling  gently 
and  watching  the  bottom  of  the  black  pot-hole. 

^  Look  I '  he  cried  euddenly,  pointiiig  downward  with  his  hook. 

And  then  for  the  first  time  I  observed  that  the  bubble-like 
black  floor  beneath  us  was  not  wholly  stationary.  It  appeared  indeed 
to  be  solid.  I  would  have  walked  upon  it  without  fear,  but  yet  the 
whole  seemed  to  be  turning  over  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly. 
Indeed,  ihe  only  way  in  which  the  motion  of  the  mass  could  be 
noted  was  by  watching  the  inclination  and  positions  of  the  sticks 
and  stumps  of  trees  which  stood  out  from  the  surface. 

The  object  at  which  Eborra  desired  us  to  look  was  a  square- 
shaped  box  or  cube  of  wood.  For  nothing  could  be  discovered  of 
its  internal  condition  because  of  the  black  coating  of  pitch  which 
covered  it  and  hung  down  from  its  tilted  edge  like  ill-melted  wax. 

*  Morgan's  treasure !  *  affirmed  our  guide  confidently,  *  also  the 
treasure  of  many  more  !     Obi  turns  it  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.' 

I  was  still  more  mystified  than  before,  and  did  not  even  ask  a 
question.  The  black  cube  was  slowly  lifted  upwards,  turning 
invisibly  all  the  time,  so  that  the  angle  which  had  been  averse  from 
US  at  first,  first  pointed  to  the  zenith  and  afterward  inclined 
toward  us,  before  finally  sinking  out  of  sight  beneath  the 
sor&ce. 

At  last  Yellow  Jack  deigned  to  explain.  . 

*  Pitch  ! '  he  said,  *  what  is  thrown  in  does  not  sink,  but  turns 
and  turns  for  ever — now  above,  now  below.  Morgan's  men  threw 
it  in  before  Captain  Stansfield  took  the  island  from  them.  He 
never  found  it.  But  Eborra's  mother  knew.  Eborra  knows. 
Now  you  know ! ' 

*  But,'  said  I,  *  if  the  great  treasure  be  down  there,  why  do  you  not 
get  it  out  ?  Sooner  or  later  some  one  will  stumble  upon  this  place 
and  rob  you  of  your  wealth !    You  should  hide  it  in  a  safer  place.' 

*  There  is  none,'  said  our  guide  confidently.  '  You  will  believe 
when  I  show  you  the  guardians  of  the  treasure.  Do  not  move. 
Only  look ! ' 

The  half-caste  leaned  far  over  into  the  interior  of  the  tower. 
He  hummed  the  strange  minor  tune  over  again  in  a  louder  tone. 
Nothing  that  I  could  see  happened.  Then  suddenly  he  whistled 
shrilly,  and  even  as  we  looked  we  saw  the  circular  ledges  suddenly 
wake  into  hideous  life.  From  each  of  the  black  pigeon-holes  pro- 
truded a  flat  and  ugly  head.  Then  the  ruddy  coils  of  a  snake 
seven  or  eight  feet  long  and  as  thick  as  my  arm  appeared,  till  all 
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the  circular  well  of  the  strange  tower  appeared  to  be  alive  witii 
horrid  waving  scales,  debased  heads,  and  forked  tongues. 

Yellow  Jack  leaned  still  farther  over  and  whistled  a  quick 
jigging  tune.  At  the  first  sound  of  it  the  great  poison  snakes 
opened  their  jaws  so  wide  that  the  white  fstngs  could  be  seen  hang- 
ing down  clear  of  the  thin  retracted  lips.  As  the  time  quickened, 
every  serpent  gathered  itself  into  a  coil  with  its  head  in  the 
centre,  and  b^an  to  dance  up  and  down  in  time  to  the  music. 
There  must  have  been  several  hundreds  of  them  beneath  us,  down 
in  the  black  gullet  of  the  crater. 

The  lad  stopped  and  resumed  the  humming  noise  he  had  been 
making  all  the  way  up  the  hilL  Whereupon  the  snakes,  as  if 
soothed,  began  to  creep  back  to  their  holes  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  us  or  of  the  snake-charmer. 

We  scrambled  down  in  haste,  and  as  we  took  hands  over  that 
unholy  creeping  mound  Eborra  jerked  his  hook  back  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  direction  of  the  pitch  crater. 

'  Fer-d&'lamce  I '  he  said.  *  As  the  lightning  strikes,  so  he 
strikes !    Fer^de4a/nce  guards  Morgan's  treasure ! ' 

And  at  the  name  of  the  most  dreaded  snake  in  the  world,  of 
which  every  child  on  the  island  had  terrible  stories  to  tell,  I 
resolved  within  me  that  it  would  take  many  Morgan's  treasures  to 
tempt  me  within  reach  of  those  gaping  jaws,  lashing  tails,  and 
white  gleaming  fangs. 

(To  he  continued,') 
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THE    NIGHT    WALK} 
BY  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

Awakes  for  me  and  leaps  from  shroud 
All  radiantly  the  moon's  own  night 
Of  folded  showers  in  streamer  cloud ; 
Our  shadows  down  the  highway  white, 
Or  deep  in  woodland  woven-boughed, 
With  yon  and  yon  a  stem  alight. 

I  see  marauder  runagates 
Across  us  shoot  their  dusky  wink ; 
I  hear  the  parliament  of  chats 
In  haws  beside  the  river's  brink ; 
And  drops  the  vole  off  alder-banks, 
To  push  his  arrow  through  the  stream. 
These  busy  people  had  our  thanks 
For  tickling  sight  and  sound,  but  theme 
They  were  not  more  than  breath  we  drew 
Delighted  with  our  world's  embrace  : 
The  moss-root  smell  where  beeches  grew, 
And  watered  grass  in  breezy  space  ; 
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The  silken  heights,  of  ghostly  bloom 
Among  their  folds,  by  distance  draped. 
'Twas  Youth,  rapacious  to  consume, 
That  cried  to  have  its  chaos  shaped  : 
Absorbing,  little  noting,  still 
Enriched,  and  thinking  it  bestowed ; 
With  wistful  looks  on  each  far  hill 
For  something  hidden,  something  owed. 
Unto  his  mantled  sister.  Day 
Had  given  the  secret  things  we  sought ; 
And  she  was  grave  and  saintly  gay  ; 
At  times  she  fluttered,  spoke  her  thought ; 
She  flew  on  it,  then  folded  wings. 
In  meditation  passing  lone, 
To  breathe  around  the  secret  things, 
Which  have  no  word,  and  yet  are  known ; 
Of  thirst  for  them  are  known,  as  air 
Is  health  in  blood  :  we  gained  enough 
By  this  to  feel  it  honest  fare ; 
Impalpable,  not  barren,  stuff. 

A  pride  of  legs  in  motion  kept 
Our  spirits  to  their  task  meanwhile. 
And  what  was  deepest  dreaming  slept : 
The  posts  that  named  the  swallowed  mile ; 
Beside  the  straight  canal  the  hut 
Abandoned ;  near  the  river's  source 
Its  infant  chirp  ;  the  shortest  cut ; 
The  roadway  missed  ;  were  our  discourse  ; 
At  times  dear  poets,  whom  some  view  • 
Transcendent  or  subdued  evoked 
To  speak  the  memorable,  the  true, 
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The  luminous  as  a  moon  uncloaked  ; 

For  proof  that  there,  among  earth's  dumb, 

A  soul  had  jpassed  and  said  our  best. 

Or  it  might  be  we  chimed  on  some 

Historic  favourite's  astral  crest, 

With  part  to  reverence  in  its  gleam. 

And  part  to  rivalry  the  shout : 

So  royal,  unuttered,  is  youth's  dream 

Of  power  within  to  strike  without. 

But  most  the  silences  were  sweet. 

Like  mothers'  breasts,  to  bid  it  feel 

It  lived  in  such  divine  conceit 

As  envies  aught  we  stamp  for  real. 

To  either  then  an  untold  tale 
Was  Life,  and  author,  hero,  we. 
The  chapters  holding  peaks  to  scale, 
Or  depths  to  fathom,  made  our  glee  ; 
For  we  were  armed  of  inner  fires, 
Unbled  in  us  the  ripe  desires ; 
And  passion  rolled  a  quiet  sea. 
Whereon  was  Love  the  phantom  sail. 


7—2 
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THE    BATTLES    OF 
MARS-LA-TOUR    AND    GRAVELOTTE. 

1870-71. 

I  entered  the  German  Army  as  a  volunteer  in  1869,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  I  had  therefore  finished  with  the  earlier  stages  of 
drill  when  war  was  declared  on  July  19,  1870.  The  official 
declaration  of  war  did  not  take  us  by  surprise,  for  on  the  16th  we 
had  received  a  new  kit,  our  ordinary  drill  had  been  suspended, 
and  our  rifles  had  been  given  up  for  inspection.  The  19th  found 
us  busy  packing  up,  as  if  we  were  travellers  bound  for  a  long 
journey.  That  eventful  day  we  were  ordered  to  the  parade-ground, 
where  we  listened  to  exhortations  as  to  our  duty  as  soldiers,  and 
each  soldier  about  to  leave  for  the  frontier  was  given  an  oblong 
tin  label,  embossed  with  his  number  and  those  of  his  company  and 
regiment,  as  a  means  of  identification  in  case  of  wounds  or  death. 
This  label  was  hung  round  the  neck  and  worn  next  the  skin.  My 
astonishment  and  chagrin  may  be  imagined  when  I  found  that  I 
was  passed  over  and  did  not  receive  one  of  these  ominous  labels. 
I  was  considered  too  young  to  fight,  and  it  was  thought  better  for 
me  to  stay  at  home  and  make  myself  useful  to  the  paymaster. 
My  disappointment  was  unbearable,  but  I  was  not  going  to  give 
in  without  a  struggle.  So  I  begged  my  sergeant  to  see  what  he 
could  do  for  me.  He  interceded  with  the  authorities,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  got  my  label,  hugged  it  to  my  breast,  and  was  happy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  causes  of  the  war,  nor 
to  attempt  to  rewrite  history.  But  it  may  be  interesting  to  my 
readers  to  know  something  about  the  great  battles  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  private  soldier  who  fought  in  them,  so  I  intend  to  set 
down  some  of  my  experiences  during  the  battles,  before  and  after, 
in  camp,  on  outpost  duty,  or  in  snug  quarters. 

I  was  generally  employed  as  an  orderly,  that  is,  I  had  to  go  to 
headquarters  and  take  down  the  orders  for  the  next  few  days. 
This  was  a  very  arduous  duty,  especially  after  a  day's  hard  fighting 
or  after  a  long  day's  march,  when  one  was  tired  and  footsore, 
sometimes  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  there  were  perhaps  two  or 
three  miles  to  headquarters.  It  was  also  a  dangerous  duty,  as 
I  had  often  to  make  my  way  in  the  dark,  through  dense  woods,  or 
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along  lonely  roads,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Franc-tireiirs,  who 
were  seonring  the  country  endeavouring  to  kill,  not  openly  and  in 
fair  fight,  but  from  some  ambush. 

I  was  fortunately  a  good  French  scholar,  and  this  was  useful 
to  me  in  many  ways.  Often  I  was  able  to  compose  quarrels  and 
settle  differences,  and  many  were  the  sad  stories  poured  into  my 
ear  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  peasants  by  their  own  soldiers. 

My  regiment  was  the  2nd  Silesian  Grenadiers,  No.  11,  and 
belonged  to  the  9th  Army  Corps  under  Oeneral  von  Manstein,  an 
old  veteran.  We  were  part  of  the  2nd  Army,  under  the  command 
of  Prince  Frederick  Charles.  There  were  in  this  regiment  not 
only  young  soldiers,  but  also  tried  men  who  had  fought  in  the 
Austrian  campaign,  and  there  were  those  who,  previously  engaged 
in  peaceful  employment  in  England  or  America,  had  left  their 
adopted  country  to  return  and  fight  for  their  Fatherland.  The 
int^course  between  our  officers  and  their  men  was  an  extremely 
cordial  one — all  shared  privations  alike ;  the  officers'  camp  was  the 
same  as  the  men's ;  all  worked  hand  in  hand,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
familiarity  which  camp-life  and  the  sharing  of  danger  begets,  no 
soldier  ever  forgot  discipline  or  his  duty  to  his  superior. 

We  marched  proudly  through  our  native  town  to  the  rendez- 
vous. The  people — some  of  the  older  ones  especially,  who  had 
sad  recollections  of  havoc  and  destruction  wrought  in  the  wars  of 
long  ago — encouraged  us  with  applause  and  such  cries  as  'Do 
not  let  the  French  come  here !  Do  not  let  them  cross  the 
Rhine !  *  All  were  enthusiastic,  but  there  were  no  theatrical 
demonstrations  or  orations;  the  feeling  was  too  deep  for  such 
exhibitions,  every  one  being  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  great 
deeds  had  to  be  done  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  Our  immediate 
destination  was  the  other  side  of  the  River  Elbe,  which  we  crossed 
by  a  ferry  of  about  fifty  yards,  en  route  for  Harburg,  a  small 
inaiiu&cturing  town  prettily  situated  in  the  province  of  Hanover. 
The  absolutely  vital  reality  of  the  union  of  the  Crerman  race  was 
^dl  shown  by  the  way  in  which  we  were  received  here.  Hanover, 
which  had  been  an  independent  kingdom  until  1866,  when  it  was 
annexed  by  Prussia,  had  stiU  a  sore  wound  unhealed  at  its  heart. 
Trosting  to  this,  the  French  Emperor  had  said  in  his  proclamation 
from  Metz,  on  August  13,  1870,  'The  Saxons,  Wurtembergers 
ftnd  Hanoverians  groan  at  being  compelled  to  lend  their  arms  to 
^he  cause  of  Prussia.'  But  he  was  blind  to  the  true  state  of  the 
cBse.    H^re  we  found  the  Hanoverian  heroes  of  the  battle  of 
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Langensalza  ready  to  fight  shotQder  to  shotQder  with  us,  their 
victorious  opponents  of  only  four  years  before,  against  the  enemy 
of  all  Grermany,  We  were  received  at  Harbnrg  by  the  Hano- 
verians with  that  old  song,  '  Sie  soUen  ihn  nicht  haben,  den  freien 
Deutschen  Ehein.' 

Cor  progress  from  Harbnrg  was  inevitably  a  slow  one,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  traflSc.  We  were  making  for  Frank£Drt- 
on-the-Main,  and  stoppages  were  very  frequent.  But  at  ev^y 
station  of  any  importance  deputations  from  the  nearest  towns 
and  villages  were  found  awaiting  us,  to  receive  us  with  encourage- 
ment, and  to  supply  us  with  refreshments  and  delicacies  of  all 
sorts,  in  fact  a  superabundance  of  everything  obtainable.  The 
ladies  were  naturally  the  leaders  of  this  good  enterprise,  and 
their  words  and  offerings  of  sympathy  went  to  our  hearts.  We 
felt  eager  to  offer  up  our  lives  in  defence  of  our  countiy  and 
our  countrywomen.  Altogether  our  departure  from  home  and 
our  journey  to  the  front  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  triumphal 
return,  though  we  soldiers  were  fully  conscious  that  we  weire 
on  our  way  to  £Eu:e  death  in  its  most  horrible  forms  before  any 
such  triumph  could  be  realised. 

A  ludicrous  incident  enlivened  our  journey.  A  number  of 
shots,  fired  at  some  distance,  caused  quite  a  commotion  amongst 
some  of  our  men,  who  thought  we  were  attacked  by  the  enemy ; 
and  there  was  much  pushing  and  excitement  as  to  who  ahoiQd 
get  the  first  look  at  a  Frenchman.  As  we  were  still  130  miles 
from  the  frontier,  the  joke  was  an  amusing  one,  and  formed 
a  topic  for  laughter  during  the  remainder  of  our  journey.  We 
never  discovered  what  the  firing  was. 

When  we  had  come  to  an  end  of  our  journey  by  rail,  there 
was  still  a  considerable  distance  to  be  traversed.  Day  after  day  tre 
marched  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  under  a  broiling  sun,  fully 
equipped,  each  man  carrying  eighty  cartridges,  which  was  quite 
enough,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heavy  rifle,  leather  helmet  mounted 
with  brass,  knapsack,  &c.  We  were  certainly  well  looked  after  each 
evening  on  arriving  at  our  quarters,  but  often  we  were  too  tired  to 
eat,  and  only  too  glad  to  find  the  luxury  of  a  hayloft  where  to 
lie  down  and  sleep. 

But  such  rest  was  not  always  for  me.  My  duties  as  orderly  begin 
when  we  arrived  in  camp,  so  that  while  my  comrades  w^e  rest- 
ing I  had  sometimes  four  or  five  miles  further  to  march,  to 
obtain  orders  for  the  next  day  from  ihe  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and 
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then  perhaps  to  wait  from  one  to  two  hours  for  the  arrival  of  the 
Adjutant  who  dictated  them.  Each  company  sent  one  orderly, 
and  the  instructions  were  sometimes  delivered  in  such  a  hurry 
thai  we  had  to  compare  notes  with  each  other  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  our  draft,  and  settle  what  had  really  been  said  to  us. 

Our  reception  was  everywhere  enthusiastic,  and  our  spirits 
rose  as  we  gradually  neared  the  spot  where  there  had  already 
been  some  fighting.  It  was  the  5th  of  August  when  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  battlefield  near  Forbach.  I  remember  well  what  a 
hot  day  it  was.  But  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  I  saw  there 
for  the  first  time — a  young  soldier,  lying  there — dead — as  he  had 
Men,  exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  with  eyes  wide  open. 
He  was  very  young,  his  uniform  brand  new ;  he  was  one  of  the 
first  called  upon  to  give  up  his  life  for  his  country.  I  pitied  him, 
and  felt  very  sad.  But  it  was  for  an  instant  only.  I  thought, 
'  Perhaps  my  turn  will  come  to-morrow.'  As  we  continued  our 
march  we  found  many  other  poor  fellows  lying  amongst  the 
bashes  on  the  hill-sides,  where  they  had  &llen  when  climbing 
op  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  I  shall  never  forget  these  early 
experiences — those  dead  faces  turned  to  the  sun.  These  memories 
ding  to  me  more  than  those  of  many  subsequent  sights  which 
were  perhaps  more  terrible  in  reahty.  The  first  feeling  of  awe 
gradually  subsides  when  one  is  looking  upon  death  every  day. 

At  first  we  were  favoured  with  very  fine  weather,  and  the 
roads  were  passable,  though  very  dusty.  But  eoon  the  rain  began 
to  &11  incessantly,  and  the  outlook  became  a  very  wretched  one. 
The  roads  were  swamped  by  the  rain  and  churned  into  mud  by  the 
never-ending  tramp  of  soldiers.  The  horses  and  guns  caused  a  good 
many  stoppages,  these  lasting  for  some  considerable  time,  so  that 
ire  had  now  and  then  to  make  dUoum  across  the  fields.  The 
heavy  soil,  which  clung  in  uncomfortable  lumps  to  our  boots, 
made  marching  more  difficult  and  tiring  than  even  the  hot  sun 
had  done.  Soaked  to  the  skin,  we  often  had  to  lie  down  for 
boors  on  the  bare  ground,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  enough 
wood  with  which  to  make  a  fire  was  very  disheartening.  Some- 
times we  would  walk  a  good  distance  to  the  nearest  village  trying 
to  get  dry  wood.  But  we  generally  found  our  village  over- 
crowded with  soldiers,  and  nothing  to  be  had.  Even  water  was 
Boarce,  and  we  had  to  get  what  we  could  from  puddles  in  the 
fields.  Presently  dysentery  and  other  complaints  made  their 
appearance,  especially  among  the  younger  soldiers.    J  am  glad  to 
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say,  however,  that  I  always  had  the  best  of  health.  Rations  w^re 
given  us  for  three  days,  rice,  coffee,  and  salt.  If  salt  were  not 
forthcoming,  I  found  gunpowder  not  a  bad  substitute.  Often  I 
had  to  cook  my  rice  in  very  muddy  water,  and  the  water  meant 
to  be  used  for  coffee  generally  looked  like  it  before  the  coffee  was 
added. 

We  were  marching  daily  towards  Metz,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  the  most  terrible  struggle  of  the  century  was  soon  to 
take  place.  Onward  we  went,  through  a  desolate  country,  where 
the  villages  were  more  or  less  destroyed  and  inhabitants  were 
rare.  The  few  who  had  remained,  whether  from  choice  or 
necessity,  to  brave  the  horrors  of  war,  wandered  about  aimlessly, 
many  of  them  without  sufficient  food,  and  all  of  them  reviling 
their  rulers  with  bitter  curses.  At  first  Napoleon's  was  the 
execrated  name,  afterwards  it  was  Bazaine's.  'Nous  sommes 
trahis ! '  was  the  universal  cry. 

The  14th  of  August,  a  Sunday,  was  the  second  fine  bright 
day  after  the  spell  of  wet  weather.  We  had  marched  since  dawn, 
and  about  midday  arrived  at  Font-4-Mou8Son,  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Metz.  We  encamped  at  a  spot  where  there  was  plenty 
of  wood  for  our  fires,  so  we  soon  had  them  lit,  our  food  was  set  to 
prepare,  and  we  were  all  happy  and  comfortable.  But  we  were 
not  destined  to  eat  that  food.  It  was  about  6  p.m.  when  we  were 
suddenly  called  to  arms,  told  to  leave  our  helmets  and  knapsacks, 
and  advance.  Instantly  we  were  up  and  ready  and  on  the  mMrch, 
and  as  the  order  came  to  load,  I  knew  that  at  last  we  had  met 
with  the  enemy.  In  close  array  we  marched  for  about  two  miles 
across  the  fields,  when  the  first '  ping,  ping '  was  heard,  and  that 
very  peculiar  sound  of  passing  bullets  made  me  say  to  my  nearest 
comrade,  *  I  don't  think  we  shall  have  any  dinner  to-day.'  The 
skirmishers  advanced  in  front,  and  the  bullets  came  thicks  and 
thicker.  I  remember  well  how  at  first  I  instinctively  dodged  my 
head  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  the  bullets  whistled  past. 
Although  the  sound  was  new  to  me,  I  could  realise  how  uncom- 
fortably close  some  of  the  bullets  were.  This  time,  however,  no 
bullet  found  its  biUet,  there  being  happily  no  casualties.  After 
another  mile  or  so  we  were  ordered  to  lie  down  and  rest.  General 
Steinmetz  had  attacked  the  French  position  and  carried  it,  with 
this  result,  that  the  Army  of  Metz  under  Bazaine  was  unable  to 
effect  the  proposed  juncture  with  the  Army  of  Paris  under 
MacMahon,  while  Napoleon  left  Metz  to  seek  safety  in  the  fortified 
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camp  of  Ch&lonsy  and  tlie  French  retreated  across  the  Moselle 
towards  Oravelotte. 

I  had  received  my  baptism  of  fire ;  it  was  not  much,  but  I  now 
knew  what  it  felt  like  to  be  fired  at.  With  truth  I  had  prophesied 
we  should  have  no  dinner  that  day.  On  our  return  to  camp  we 
foond  the  fires  extinguished,  the  cooking  vessels  upset,  and  little 
chance  of  food.  Next  day  we  were  moving  about  from  dawn  to 
sonset  under  a  burning  sun,  and  the  following  morning  we 
engaged  in  our  first  great  battle,  that  of  Mars-la-Tour.  First  of 
all  our  Colonel  addressed  us  in  solemn  but  encouraging  words. 
We  should  probably  meet  the  enemy,  he  said,  in  great  force,  an 
army  of  strong,  well-equipped  men ;  it  would  require  all  our 
courage  to  resist  them.  'Let  us  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
Obey  yoor  commanders.  Above  all,  show  the  enemy  that  you 
are  soldiers  who  have  learned  to  use  your  weapons  in  defence  of 
your  country.'  The  answer  was  a  resounding  '  Hurrah ! '  and  we 
formed  up  for  the  march.  The  band  played  an  invigorating  tune ; 
I  felt  proud  to  be  urged  on  by  such  music,  but  we  were  not  there 
solely  for  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  concert.  The  harmony  was 
soon  disturbed  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  which  so  alarmed  the  bands- 
men that  they  scattered  in  all  directions.  They  were  not  fight- 
iiig*men,  so  they  wisely  retreated  to  a  less  perilous  position.  In 
spite  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  we  enjoyed  the  fan  of 
seeing  the  musicians  running  for  shelter.  Bazaine  was  still 
trying  to  join  MacMahon's  army.  We  were  ordered  to  reinforce 
the  3rd  Corps  which  had  attacked  the  French  near  Vionville. 

The  country  through  which  our  route  lay  was  well  wooded, 
and  oh  !  the  horror  of  one  wood  through  which  we  struggled. 
There  was  no  path,  the  thicket  was  dense,  and  shells  were  pouring 
down  upon  us.  My  comrades  dropped  one  after  another,  the 
cries  of  the  wounded  being  terrible  to  hear.  We  could  not  see 
the  enemy,  we  could  not  use  our  rifles,  so  it  seemed  as  if  we  must 
be  content  to  see  our  company  decimated  without  making  any 
rqurisaL  When  we  emerged  from  the  wood,  our  Colonel  and  most 
of  U^  officers  lay  dead  in  its  shadow,  and  we,  the  few  who  survived, 
found  ourselves  in  sight  of  the  swarming  hosts  of  the  enemy — black- 
skinned  Turcos — in  thousands.  As  we  advanced  in  an  extended 
skirmishing  line,  a  hurricane  of  shot  and  shell  greeted  us ;  the 
enemy,  under  cover  of  their  mitrailleuses,  swooping  down  with  an 
awful  fusillade.  We  were  outnumbered  and  could  do  them  no 
damage,  so  we  retreated  temporarily  upon  the  wood.     Once  again 
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we  advanced,  for  our  artillery  had  dislodged  the  French  from  tiie 
hills  on  our  right,  our  shells  were  working  havoc  amongst  them, 
and  they  hesitated  and  wavered.  Some  of  ns  advanced  farther 
than  the  rest,  and  I  with  six  others  had  got  so  &r,  and  were  so 
engrossed  in  watching  the  enemy,  that  I  did  not  hear  or  see  the 
signal  for  retreat  which  was  again  given.  Most  of  our  com- 
mands in  battle  are  given  by  signs  with  the  hand,  so  that  it  ia 
quite  possible  for  a  man  in  firont,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
to  be  ignorant  of  what  is  being  signalled  behind  him.  Presently 
I  was  the  only  one  of  our  little  party  untouched,  the  rest  weie 
wounded  or  dead.  I  turned  back  to  crawl  after  the  regiment, 
which  I  could  now  see  was  in  retreat,  when  I  heard  one  of  my 
comrades  feebly  call  for  help.  He  was  shot  through  the  chest-, 
and  as  it  would  have  been  madness  to  carry  him,  I  dragged  him 
along  till  we  reached  the  wood  and  he  could  be  placed  in  com- 
parative safety.  The  regiment  was  just  forming  for  a  new 
advance.  With  a  mighty '  Hurrah ! '  our  brave  1 1th  moved  onwards, 
and  I  was  soon  with  them.  By  this  time  the  French  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  confidence ;  the  shattered  remnant  of  what  in  the 
morning  had  been  a  complete  regiment  now  drove  them  back- 
wards, with  terrible  loss.  Our  artillery  poured  an  effective  fire 
upon  them,  and  soon  it  became  apparent  that  we  must  not 
further  pursue  the  retreating  Frenchmen,  for  fear  of  fiedling 
victims  to  our  own  artillerymen,  who,  on  account  of  the  distance 
and  the  darkness  which  was  coming  on,  were  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish between  friend  and  foe.  Back  we  returned  over  the 
battlefield,  stumbling  over  the  corpses  which  covered  the  ground. 
The  carriers  (Krankentrdger)  began  their  work,  the  noise  of  battle 
gradually  ceased,  and  night  reigned  over  all.  We  had  entered 
that  awM  wood  in  the  afternoon  3,000  strong.  When  the  first 
roll  was  called  only  400  answered  to  their  names,  but  gradually 
the  number  was  made  up  to  1,500.  So  we  had  lost  half  our 
regiment,  including  most  of  the  principal  ofiicers.  I  believe  the 
French  could  have  annihilated  us  had  they  ventured  to  pursue 
us  into  the  wood  after  our  first  advance.  Anyhow,  the  daj^was 
ours,  and  the  design  of  Bazaine  had  been  completely  frustrated. 

The  day  succeeding  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour  was  spent  in 
throwing  bridges  over  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  following  day 
August  18,  we  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  still  more  fierce  and 
bloody  than  that  which  I  have  described.  A  marked  feature  of 
the  German  preparation  for  battle  was  the  entire  absence  of 
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undue  excitement  or  haste  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.  There 
was  no  confdsion  or  bustle.  Each  soldier  did  his  work  exactly  as 
if  he  had  only  just  left  the  barrack-room  in  £Bur-off  Silesia,  and 
was  proceeding  to  the  parade-ground  for  the  usual  inspection. 
Men  talked  in  an  undertone,  the  conversation  turning  mostly 
upon  the  events  of  the  last  two  days ;  regrets  were  expressed  at 
the  Ices  of  comrades,  and  every  one  had  some  incident  painful  or 
humorous  to  relate  of  his  experiences.  We  were  at  this  time 
gretttly  inconvenienced  by  the  want  of  water.  Wells  were  either 
dry  or  fiUed  up  with  rubbish ;  sometimes  bodies  had  been  thrown 
into  them,  or  they  were  polluted  with  blood.  The  heat  was 
fiercer  than  ever,  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  bear  with 
the  burden  of  our  accoutrements.  The  Frenchmen,  however, 
wore  worse  off  than  we  were  in  this  respect.  We  carried  no  tents 
with  us,  nor  even  the  means  of  making  any  substitute  for  tents, 
but  the  French  were  laden  with  any  amount  of  sticks  and  canvas, 
and  they  carried  an  abnormal  quantity  of  kitchen  utensils,  besides 
Hieir  knapsack,  heavy  bottle,  and  clumsy  iron-sheathed  swords. 

The  fighting  on  the  18th  was  continuous.  We  were  marched 
hither  and  thither,  through  the  dense  woods  and  across  the  open 
fields,  shells  flying  about  us  the  whole  time.  Near  the  village 
of  Saint-Privat  we  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  rifles, 
and  here  we  lost  many  men.  The  French  were  strongly  entrenched 
there,  and  a  fearful  slaughter  took  {dace  as  we  advanced  up  the 
slopes  towards  their  position.  Our  men  were  mowed  down  two  or 
three  at  a  time  by  the  fire  from  French  guns  near  Gravelotte. 
How  we  managed  it  is  almost  more  than  I  can  tell,  but  at  length 
we  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  their  position.  With 
the  rest  of  my  regiment,  I  found  myself  in  another  of  those 
terrible  woods,  which  had  to  be  traversed  under  heavy  mitrailleuse 
firing.  Close  by  was  a  small  farmhouse,  and  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  it  by  my  hearing  excited  shouts  coming  from  one  of 
the  outbuildings,  the  voices  and  cries  sounding  as  if  they  were 
French.  I  crept  up  to  the  spot,  and  saw  five  Frenchmen  quarrel- 
ling.  Three  of  them  were  sitting  on  the  top  of  some  bundles  of 
hay,  and  two  others  were  below,  apparently  doing  their  best  to 
persuade  the  others  to  come  down  and  do  their  duty.  The  three 
were  renegades  who  had  striven  to  hide  themselves  till  the  fight- 
ing should  be  over.  I  shouted  for  some  of  our  men,  and  when 
the  Frenchmen  saw  themgelves  surrounded  they  surrendered 
without  any  resistance,  telling  us  they  were  heartily  thankful  to 
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be  out  of  the  fighting,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  made  prisoners. 
Even  as  they  were  speaking  two  shells  crashed  through  the  roof 
of  the  building  into  which  we  had  conveyed  them ;  there  was  a 
fearful  explosion,  and  when  the  smoke  had  cleared  away  I  found 
myself  sprawling  on  the  ground,  my  helmet  gone,  my  rifle 
shattered  into  splints,  two  of  my  prisoners  dead,  and  one  of  my 
comrades  fearfully  wounded.    By  what  miracle  I  escaped  unhurt 
who  shall  say  ?    Stunned  and  quite  deaf,  I  picked  myself  up,  and, 
catching  at  a  rifie  which  lay  near  me,  I  rejoined  the  regiment 
still  advancing  in  face  of  the  death-dealing  guns.    In  the  short 
time  that  I  had  been  away  the  scene  had  changed  for  the  worse 
in  ghastly  fashion;   there  were  heaps  of  dead  and  dying  all 
around.    The  battle  had  become  a  duel  of  artillery.    Again 
suceess  was  ours.    The  volleys  became  less  frequent,  and  while 
the  9th  Corps  (of  which  my  regiment  formed  part)  held  the  wood 
in  the  rear  of  Vionville,  the  French  were  gradually  driven  beyond 
Ghravelotte  under  the  walls  of  Metz.    Hopelessly  they  fought  on 
with  undiminished  bravery;   position  after  position  had  to  be 
given  up ;  their  courage  was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  the 
German  advance.      Their  guns  were  ^silenced ;    Vionville  was 
stormed;    Gravelotte  evacuated;    the   road    to  Verdun  closed 
against  t^em.    Nothing  was  left  to  them  but  to  submit,  and  give 
up  the  unequal  contest.    Their  last  chance  was  gone.    Metz  was 
now  their  only  refuge,  soon  to  be  encircled  by  an  iron  belt  of 
German  soldiers  and  guns.    The  Battle  of  Gravelotte  was  a  great 
but  a  sad  day  for  us.    Victory  indeed  was  ours,  but  how  dearly 
bought !    Almost  every  soldier  on  that  day  earned  the  right  to  be 
called  a  hero.    The  French  fought  with  a  doggedness  and  deter- 
mination not  to  be  surpassed  even  by  that  of  our  men,  while  we 
were  mown  down  as  we  advanced  with  such  cruel  swiftness  that 
sometimes  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  there  is  any  one  left  alive  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  Battle  of  Gravelotte. 

David  BlIttner. 
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PART  in. 

Trinidad  had  nearly  completed  its  first  century  of  British  rule 
when  we  went  there  in  1891,  for  it  was  in  February  1797  that 
the  British  Fleet  under  Admiral  Harvey  came  through  the  Booas, 
eighteen  vessels  in  all,  with  a  land  force  of  nearly  8,000  men 
under  General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  The  Spanish  Grovemor, 
Chacon,  felt  that  no  defence  was  possible,  for  he  only  had  at  his 
command  a  small,  passing  squadron  of  five  ships  and  about  700 
soldiers.  So,  with  an  amount  of  practical  common-sense  and 
humanity  which  might  be  borne  in  mind  with  advantage  at  the 
Hague  Conference,  he  surrendered  to  the  tremendous  odds  brought 
against  him.  Not  a  single  life  was  lost  in  this  change  of  flags  ; 
but  the  Spanish  Admiral,  Apodaca,  burned  his  ships  sooner  than 
give  them  up.  Chacon  seems  to  have  been  an  excellent  Grovemor, 
and  to  have  done  much  for  his  colony  before  he  had  to  yield  to 
foTtt  majeure.  Indeed,  it  always  struck  me  in  looking  over  the 
history  of  Trinidad  that  it  had  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  its 
Crovemorsi  Colonel  Thomas  Picton  was  its  first  English  pro- 
consul, and  though,  as  might  be  expected,  somewhat  high-handed 
and  hasty  in  his  dealings,  especially  with  the  natives,  the  colony 
made  great  progress  under  his  rule ;  but  it  only  lasted  six  years, 
which  was  considered  a  short  time  to  manage  the  afifairs  of  a 
cdony  in  those  days.  .  It  is  a  fiEU3t,  however,  that  when  Sir 
Thomas  Picton  fell  at  Waterloo,  he  was  practically  under  trial  for 
the  alleged  murder  of  two  slaves  in  Trinidad.  The  case  was  only 
standing  over  for  further  evidence.  Certainly,  things — justice 
among  other  things — seem  to  have  been  done  in  a  loose  and  free- 
and-easy  way  in  the  early  days  of  this  same  century ! 

The  Governor  par  excellence  of  Trinidad,  however,  is,  and 
always  will  be.  Sir  Ralph  Woodford,  although  Lord  Harris  and 
Sir  Arthur  Gordon  run  him  very  close  in  enduring  popularity  of 
the  best  sort.  But  Sir  Balph  was  truly  a  bom  empire-maker. 
He  was  so  young,  too — only  29 — when  he  began  (in  1813)  his 
fifteen  years  of  hard  work  in  a  tropical  climatB.  It  must  have 
been  dreadfully  difficult  to  change  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  even 
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the  language — for  it  was  not  until  his  day  that  English  was  nsed 
in  the  Law  Courts  and  that  the  minutes  of  the  '  Cabildo ' — 
the  precursor  of  our  Legislative  Council — ^were  kept  in  the  new 
tongue.  Poor  Sir  Balph  died  at  sea  on  his  way  to  England,  and 
it  is  sad  to  think  how  completely  his  valuable  life  seems  to  have 
been  thus  early  sacrificed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
rules  of  health.  But  he  would  not  leave  his  work  in  time,  and  so 
died  in  harness  very  shortly  after  he  had  been  persuaded  to  leave 
his  beautifril  and  beloved  colony. 

Lord  Harris  did  not  take  up  the  reins  of  government  until 
1846,  only  eight  years  after  slavery  had  been  abolished,  so  he  had 
to  deal  with  as  complex  a  state  of  affairs  as  Picton  or  Woodford. 
But  he  ruled  splendidly  and  successfully  until  1854,  and  it  was 
delightful  to  hear,  nearly  half  a  century  afterwards,  how  well  the 
numerous  reforms  and  systems  he  had  started  still  worked. 

All  this  time  the  various  Governors  had  dwelt  in  many  and 
various  Government  Houses,  all  more  or  less  near  the  site  of  the 
present  one.  Don  Jos^  Maria  Chacon,  captain  in  the  Spanish 
Navy,  and  his  predecessors  seem  to  have  lived  on  the  side  of  a 
neighbouring  hill,  but  it  is  difficult  to  i^race  even  the  foundations 
of  that  house,  for  when  once  ^  the  jungle  is  let  in  ^  it  soon  covers 
up  and  does  away  with  bricks  and  mortar.  Then  came  a  strange 
and  ugly  little  dwelling  where  the  pastures  of  the  Government 
£EU*m  now  spread,  and  that  was  succeeded  by  a  house  of  sorts  (of 
which  I  could  find  no  pictured  record)  in  the  Botanical  Gardeus. 
That  must  have  been  near  where  the  present  beautiful  dwelling 
stands,  for  whenever  I  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  the  stables 
should  be  so  near  the  house,  I  was  always  told  that  they  were  a 
survival  of  a  former  Government  House  in  the  same  spot.  But 
the  jungle  also  seemed  to  have  been  let  in  on  the  minds  of  my 
informants,  for  I  never  could  elicit  any  accurate  information  about 
that  house.  Sir  Balph  Woodford  lived  in  a  large  Government 
House  in  Port  of  Spain,  now  used  as  Government  Offices,  but 
the  really  historical  Government  House  in  Trinidad  will  always 
be  the  Government  Cottage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
still  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  where  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  lived 
and  Kingsley  wrote  his  'At  Last.'  Nothing  now  remains  of 
what  must  have  been  a  picturesque  and  romantically  pretty  little 
dwelling  but  the  swimming-bath  and  an  outbuilding  used  as  a 
cottage  for  the  house  carpenter.  But  I  often  used  to  go  and  look 
up  the  valley  with  *  At  Last '  in  my  hand,  and  try  to  identify  the 
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trees  described.  The  ravine  or  dell  immortalised  by  Kingsley  has, 
howerer,  suffered  many  changes  from  the  woodman's  axe  and  bush- 
firesy  for  the  only  tree  I  could  ever  recognise  is  the  big  Saman 
ontside  the  ballroom  windows.  A  propoa  of  the  existing 
baQding,  *  I  call  this  a  tropical  palace/  was  the  remark  made  to  me 
several  times  a  day  by  one  of  our  nmnerons — shall  I  say  globe- 
trotting ? — guests,  who  certainly  ought  to  have  been  a  judge  of 
palaces. 

And  there  was  some  truth  in  the  criticism  as  appUed  to  the 
present  Government  House  at  Trinidad.  Because  the  popular 
idea  of  a  palace  is  that  it  is  not  a  very  comfortable  dwelling,  and 
chiefly  constructed  with  a  view  to  first  impressions.  This  '  palace/ 
however,  is  really  a  beautiful  house,  and  stands  in  the  large 
Botanical  Grardens  of  Port  of  Spain.  It  has  a  charming  view  over 
the  wide  savannah  in  front,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  north 
winds  by  the  low,  beautiftdly  wooded  hills  behind.  The  natives 
say  of  this  same  wind,  which  is  so  alluringly  fresh  and  cool, 
*vent  de  nord,  vent  de  mort,'  and  the  chill  it  brings  to  the 
unwary,  especially  at  night,  is  doubtless  accountable  for  many  of 
the  local  colds  and  fevers.  Nothing  can  be  much  more  beautiful 
than  the  first  effect  of  the  entrance  hall  to  this  Government 
House,  and  the  long  vista  through  the  large  saloon  and  ballroom 
beyond  ends  with  a  glimpse  of  that  magnificent  Saman  tree  on 
whose  wide-spreading  branches  grows  what  Kingsley  so  aptly 
calls — speaking  of  this  same  tree — '  an  air-garden.' 

To  my  mind  that  tree  was  quite  one  of  the  sights  of  those 
beautifril  gardens.  Beneath  it  flourishes  a  small  grove  of  nut- 
ineg-trees,  and  tall,  spreading  palms,  all  of  which  seem  mere 
shrubs  and  bushes  compared  to  its  lofty  splendour.  When  it  is 
loaded  with  its  pink  feathery  blossoms,  it  attracts  every  bird  and 
nuiect  in  the  island,  but  our  winter  visitors  never  really  saw  that 
tcee  in  its  fcdl  beauty,  for  the  wondrous  air-garden  growth  did  not 
develop  until  after  the  first  heavy  rains.  Then  it  is  indeed 
wtmd^frd  to  see  the  sudden  spikes  of  brilliant  blossom,  the  fan- 
tastic orchid  growth,  and  the  marvellous  wealth  of  ferns  clustering 
and  drooping  all  along  the  massive  branches.  I  endured  great 
anxiety  lest  the  weight  of  the  wet  verdure  should  break  down 
these  giant  limbs,  for  the  wood  is  rather  soft  and  unsubstantial. 
HowevOT,  no  such  calamity  has  yet  occurred. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  tropical  palace.     It  was  certainly  an 
i<leal  house  for  entertaining.     I  always  declared  that  the  balls 
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gave  themselyes,  and  there  never  was  the  slightest  trouble  in 
arranging  any  sort  of  party  in  the  large  rooms,  which  were  always 
as  cool  as  possible  after  sunset.  The  ballroom  was  lofty,  open 
'  to  all  the  airts  that  blow/  and  possessed  a  perfect  floor.  Then 
when  you  have  Kew  Gardens  for  decorative  purposes  growing 
outside  your  windows,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  producing  a 
pretty  effect.  Indeed,  the  entire  house  was  arranged  for  coolness, 
from  the  great  hall  which  went  up  the  whole  height  of  the 
building,  to  the  wide  verandahs  which  surrounded  it  on  three 
sides.  But  in  the  bedroom  accommodation  there  is  a  woefiil 
falling-off,  and  I  was  often  at  my  wits'  ends  to  know  how  to  house 
the  numerous  guests  who  flock  to  these  '  Summer  Isles  of  Eden ' 
every  winter.  There  is  no  place  in  the  house  for  English  servants, 
and  your  own  and  your  visitors'  servants  can  only  be  put  up  in 
some  of  the  guest-rooms.  There  is  one  magnificent  bedroom 
which  is  called  *  the  Prince's  Room/  as  H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  York 
inhabited  it  during  his  last  visit,  in  1891.  But  it  is  a  very  hot 
room,  and  if  you  are  to  coax  any  cool  air  into  it  you  must  resign  your- 
self to  keeping  your  doors  wide  open.  The  suite  of  rooms  generally 
used  by  the  Governor  are  at  the  end  of  another  long  corridor,  and, 
though  good,  comfortable,  and  certainly  the  coolest  in  the  house, 
are  so  close  to  the  stables  that  one  hears  the  horses  stamping  and* 
fidgetting  all  night,  especially  when  the  vampire  bats  are 
tormenting  them.  The  only  back  staircase  in  the  house  also 
passes  close  to  these  rooms,  so  they  can  hardly  be  described  as 
quiet  or  private.  Still,  it  was  a  very  pretty  house,  and  I  took 
great  pride  and  delight  in  hearing  it  admired. 

The  greatest  daytime  treat  I  could  ever  give  my  guests  was 
to  send  them  round  the  Botanical  Gardens  under  the  escort  of  the 
gifted  Superintendent.  They  always  returned  hot  and  thirsty, 
but  with  their  hands  full  of  treasures.  I  think  a  freshly-gathered 
nutmeg,  with  its  camellia-green  leaves  and  its  apricot-like  fruit, 
enlaced  with  the  crimson  network  we  know  later  as  mace, 
procured  them  the  greatest  joy  of  all.  Then  came  breathless 
accounts  of  the  soap  nut  with  which  they  had  washed  their  hands, 
of  the  ink  galls  with  which  they  had  written  their  names,  of 
orchids  growing  beneath  long  arcades,  ^  Out  of  doors,  you  know ! ' 
of  palms  of  every  size  and  sort  and  description,  each  more  lovely 
than  its  neighbour,  of  strange  lianes  which,  dropping  down  from 
lofty  trees  and  swinging  in  the  breeze,  are  caught  and  twisted  by 
Nature's  charming  caprice  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes  imaginable. 
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There  are  many  advantages  connected  with  the  Grovemment 
House  standing  in  these  beautifdl  gardens,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  conduce  to  its  privacy.  I  always  pined  for  *  three  acres  and 
a  cow*  to  myself,  but  I  never  got  it!  A  tiny  iron  fence,  six 
inches  from  the  ground,  marked  out  the  tennis-courts,  and  certain 
narrow  Limits  beyond,  which  were  supposed  to  be  private,  and 
little  iron  notice-plates  repeated  the  idea.  But  if  any  enter- 
prising tourist  wished  to  enlarge  his  sphere  of  observation,  none 
of  these  trifles  stood  in  his  or  her  way,  and  I  have  sometimes 
been  awakened  at  daylight  by  vociferous  demands,  just  outside 
my  bedroom  window,  to  know  *  where  the  electric  eel  lived.* 
Poor  thing,  it  did  not  live  anywhere  latterly,  for  it  had  died; 
but  there  was  no  persuading  the  energetic  visitor,  who  only  had 
a  couple  of  hours  in  which  to  'do *  the  Botanical  Gardens,  that 
I  had  not  secreted  it  in  my  bathroom. 

I  must  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  it  was  only  the  tourist 
who  sometimes  harried  us,  for  it  seemed  well  understood  by  the 
people  of  the  island  that  a  certain  small  space  round  G-ovemment 
House  was  private  ground,  and  we  never  had  the  least  difficulty 
with  even  the  numerous  nurses  and  babies  who  flocked,  for  what- 
ever fresh  air  was  going,  to  these  charming  gardens  where  the 
ci^tal  police  band  plays  twice  a  week.  We  often  strolled  about 
this  public  part  of  the  gardens  on  Sunday  afternoons,  when  most 
people  were  about,  and  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly,  until  it  came 
to  the  final  *  God  save  the  Queen,'  and  then  I  confess  I  always 
felt  surprised  and  indignant  to  see  how  few  hats  were  taken  off. 
Every  white  man,  from  the  Governor  downwards,  stood  bare- 
headed of  course,  from  the  first  note  to  the  last,  so  did  the 
ever-courteous  foreign  visitor;  but  hardly  a  well-clad,  well-fed 
ycmng  coloured  man  followed  their  example.  I  was  always  deeply 
ashamed  at  visitors  seeing  this  lack  of  loyalty  or  manners  (I  don't 
know  which).  I  observed  the  elder  black  men  nearly  always  unco- 
vered, but  the  dark,  gilded  youth  of  Port  of  Spain  certainly  did  not. 

One  does  not  realise  how  close  Trinidad  is  to  Venezuela  imtil 
one  goes  there.  My  very  first  drive  showed  me  a  fine  mountain 
^nge  blending  beautifully  with  the  fair  and  extensive  landscape. 

*  I  thought  th«re  were  no  really  high  mountains  in  Trinidad ! ' 
I  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

'But  those  are  not  in  Trinidad,'  was  the  crushing  answer; 
'they  are  on  the  mainland,  which  is  only  twenty  miles  off,  just 
there.' 
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I  little  thought,  that  day,  how  anxiously  I  should  watch,  the 
political  horizon  of  Venezuela!  But  as  the  supply  of  beef 
depended  on  the  numerous  revolutions  or  threatenings  of  revolu- 
tions, I  grew  to  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  those  social  convnl- 
sionSy  and  I  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace  at  ahnost  any 
price — of  beef. 

I  always  longed  yet  never  made  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to 
go  up  one  of  the  many  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  which  run  into 
our  Gulf,  the  Crulf  of  Paria ;  many  of  our  guests  made  the  ex- 
cursion, getting  up  as  &r  as  Bolivar  in  one  of  the  comfortable,  almost 
flat-bottomed  river  steamers  which  provide  an  excellent  service. 
The  accounts  brought  back  were  always  so  glowing  that  I  longed 
to  go,  but  home  duties  and  home  ties  pinned  me  firmly  down. 

Venezuela  seems  to  be  a  perfect  land  of  Goshen  ocnnpared 
to  even  our  tropical  luxuriance,  and  the  cocoa-pods,  bananas, 
and  plantains  brought  back  firom  the  mainland  were,  without 
the  least  exaggeration,  quite  twice  as  large  as  those  grown  on 
the  island.  '  But,  then,  what  would  you  have  ? '  I  was  asked. 
'  Trinidad  is  only  a  little  bit  of  South  America  which  the  Orinoco 
has  washed  off  from  the  mainland.'  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
mighty  stream  dropped  several  of  the  pieces  on  the  way,  for  there 
are  many  islets,  some  five  miles  or  more  away  firom  Trinidad,  and 
towards  the  Bocas  or  mouths  of  the  great  river.  These  little 
islands  are  a  great  feature  of  Trinidad,  and  splendid  places  for 
change  of  air  or  excursions.  They  all  have  houses  on  them,  and 
one  tiny  islet  may,  I  think,  claim  to  be  the  smallest  spot  of  earth 
which  holds  a  dwelling.  It  is  just  a  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
perched  a  small  but  comfortable  and  compact  house.  Beyond  its 
outer  wall  is,  on  one  side,  a  minute  plateau  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  and  that  is  all  the  exercise-ground  on  the  island. 
I  was  assured  it  was  the  favourite  honeymoon  resort,  which 
certainly  seemed  putting  the  capabilities  of  companionship  of  the 
newly-married  couple  to  a  rather  severe  test !  Fishing,  boating, 
and  bathing  are  the  resources  at  the  command  of  the  islet  visitors, 
and  the  air  is  wonderfully  firesh  and  cool  on  these  little  fragments 
of  the  earth's  surfeu^e.  Whenever  I  could  make  time  it  was  my 
great  delight  to  take  the  Government  launch  with  tea  and  a  party 
of  young  friends  to  one  of  these  islets,  and  it  was  certainly  a 
delightful  way  of  spending  a  hot  afternoon. 

Trinidad  is  a  great  place  for  cricket,  and  boasts  a  beautiful 
ground  belonging  to  a  private  club.    First-class  teams  often  go 
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out  there  to  play  matches,  and  I  used  to  8ee  incessant  cricket 
practice  going  on  on  the  savannah  in  front  of  Government  House. 
Certainly  that  savannah  is  a  splendid  'lung'  to  the  low-lying 
town,  and  the  people  of  Trinidad  may  well  be  proud  of  it.  On 
its  south-western  side  is  a  small  walled  enclosure ;  it  is  the 
graveyard  of  the  original  Spanish  owners  of  the  soil,  and  a  large 
sQgar  estate  once  stood  where  races  are  run  and  cricket  played 
novadays.  The  living  owners  have  all,  long  ago,  disappeared; 
only  the  dead  remain  in  their  peaceful  little  resting-pku^e  under 
the  shade  of  the  spreading  trees  which  grow  inside  the  low  wall. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Botanical  Crardens.  Within 
the  limits  of  the  so-called  private  part  is  a  small  plot  of  ground 
planted  with  vegetables  for  the  Governor's  use.  In  my  eyes  it 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  three  large,  coarse  sort  of  bean- 
vinas  which  grew  at  its  entrance,  and  which  were  further  deco- 
lated  at  the  top  of  the  stick  round  which  they  clung  (in  veiy  tipsy 
fashion)  by  an  empty  bottle  and  some  tufts  of  shabby  feathers. 
These  aids  to  horticulture  being  quite  new  to  me,  I  inquired  their 
use,  and  was  assured  they  constituted  the  Oheoh.  police  of  the 
garden,  and  that  so  long  as  those  vines  grew  there,  no  young 
lettuce  or  tomato  or  yam  would  be  stolen  from  that  garden ;  and 
certainly  theft  was  never  assigned  as  the  reason  for  the  scanty 
contents  of  the  gardener's  daily  basket.  It  was  always  the  time 
of  year  or  the  weather. 

I  used  to  feel  very  envious  when  some  of  the  older  residents 

would  speak  of  these  gardens  as  having  been  the  home  of  the 

hmnming^bird.    Alas !  the  lovely  little  creatures  are  seldom  to 

be  aeoi  there  now,  in  spite  of  the  protective  legislation  of  many 

yean  past.     But  the  ruthless  tourist  wiU  always  buy  a  humming- 

biid's  nest,  especially  with  its  two  sugarplum-like  eggs  in  it,  so . 

the  enterprising  black  boy  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  for  these 

artieles  of  conmierce.    Soon  after  we  first  went  there,  I  found 

ft  wee  nest  on  a  low  branch  of  a  tree  close  to  Government  House, 

with  a  darling  little  bird  sitting  in  it.    I  peeped  cautiously  very 

often  during  the  next  few  days,  and  the  young  mother  grew  so 

accustomed  to  my  visits  that  she  would  let  me  stand  within  a  yard 

of  the  bough.    At  last  some  microscopic  fragments  of  eggshell 

appeared  on  the  moss  beneath,  and  on  my  next  visit,  when  the 

Httle  hoi  was  away  getting  food,  I  beheld  a  thing  very  like  a  bee 

with  a  beak.    This  object  seemed  to  grow  amazingly  every  few 

I^oon,  so  that  in  a  week  it  looked  quite  like  a  respectable  bird. 
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Imagine  my  rage  and  despair  when  I  found  one  morning  tbe 
branch  broken  off  and  the  baby  bird  dead  on  the  ground.  My 
sweet  little  nest  had  been  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  sixpence  it 
would  fetch  next  time  a  tourist-laden  yacht  came  in ! 

A  much  happier  &te  attended  a  humming-bird  which  built 
its  nest  in  a  small  palm  growing  in  a  Mend's  drawing-room. 
I  paid  many  visits  to  that  drawing-room  during  the  bird's 
occupancy,  and  anything  so  interesting  as  its  manners  and 
customs  cannot  be  imagined.  Instead  of  bringing  material  from 
outside  for  the  nest,  the  tiny  builder  requisitioned  the  floss  silk 
from  an  embroidered  bushion  and  the  wool  from  a  ball-fringe. 
The  nest,  unusually  gay  in  colour,  hung  down  a  couple  of  inches 
fix)m  one  of  the  serrated  points  of  the  palm  leaf;  but  wh^i  I 
was  first  invited  to  come  and  look  on,  it  was  not  quite  completed 
to  the  feathered  lady's  satis&ction,  for  she  still  darted  in  and 
out  of  the  open  windows  and  about  the  room. 

The  master  of  the  house,  at  my  request,  seated  himsdf  in  his 
usual  arm-chair  and  opened  his  newspaper,  and  I  made  myself  as 
small  as  I  could  in  a  distant  comer.  Our  patience  was  soon 
rewarded,  for  there  was  the  little  bird  balancing  itself  with  its 
vibrating  wings  just  above  the  newspaper.  However,  as  no  build- 
ing material  was  forthcoming  from  that  source,  she  flashed  over 
to  my  comer,  and,  quicker  than  the  eye  could  follow,  had  snatched 
a  thread  of  silk  from  a  work-table  and  was  off  to  her  work  again. 
The  little  creature  got  quite  tame,  and  her  confidence  was  well 
placed,  for  nothing  could  exceed  the  charming  kindness  of  her 
host  and  hostess.  The  eggs  were  laid  and  hatched  in  due  time, 
and  the  master  of  the  house  told  me  he  used  to  get  up  at  the 
day-dawn  and  open  his  drawing-room  window  to  let  the  little 
jmother  out  to  get  food  for  her  babies.  This  necessitated  his 
remaining  the  rest  of  the  morning  in  the  drawing-room,  as  he 
said  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  have  left  it.  I  naturally 
thought  he  feared  for  tbe  safety  of  his  wife's  pretty  things,  but 
oh,  no— what  he  guarded  was  the  nest,  lest  it  should  meet  the 
fate  of  mine  and  be  stolen. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  I  found  out  what  humming-birds  feed 
on.  The  popular  idea  is  that  they  live  on  honey,  and  attempts 
have  often  been  made  to  keep  them  in  captivity  on  honey,  or 
sugar  and  water,  with  the  result  that  the  poor  little  birds  died 
of  starvation  in  a  day  or  two.  The  honey  theory  has  sprung  from 
seeing  the  birds  darting  their  long  bills  and  still  longer  tongues 
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into  the  cops  of  honey-bearicg  flowers.  What  they  are  getting^ 
however,  is  not  -honey,  but  the  minute  insect  which  is  attracted 
and  caught  by  the  honey. 

I  never  saw  any  but  the  commonest  sort  of  humming-bird 
during  my  stay  in  Trinidad,  and  very  few  of  those,  and  I  was  told 
'  that  even  in  the  high  woods  it  was  rare  now  to  behold  them.  In 
spite  of  the  stringent  ordinance  against  killing  colibria,  I  fear 
many  skins  are  taken  away  every  year  by  the  tourist,  especially 
by  the  scientific  tourist.  Never  can  I  forget  my  feelings  when, 
on  bidding  adieu  to  a  delightful  foreign  savant,  he  informed  me 
that  he  had  enjoyed  his  trips  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
immensely,  and  had  collected  many  interesting  specimens  of 
flora  and  fauna,  including  a  hundred  humming-bi/rd  ekina  !  I 
nearly  &inted  with  horror,  but  my  one  effort  then  was  to  pre- 
vent this  dreadful  boast  reaching  the  Governor's  ears,  for  I  felt 
sure  that  international  complications  of  a  very  grave  character 
would  have  followed. 

Pages  might  be  written  on  the  scientific  value  of  the  beautiful 
gardens  which  sxmround  this  tropical  palace,  as  well  as  of  the 
OHK)rtunity  they  afford  of  studying  insect  life.  At  first  it  is 
disappointing  to  see  so  few  flowers  in  them,  but  in  the  summer 
the  large  trees  are  covered  with  blossom,  and,  in  fact,  the  flowers 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  refuge  up  the  trees  from  the  all- 
devouring  ants.  But  the  serious  business  of  the  gardens  is  really 
to  make  experiments  in  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  the  various 
economic  products  of  the  island — raising  seedliDg  canes,  coffee, 
and  cocoa,  and  determining  which  variety  would  most  successfully 
repay  culture.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  them  only  from  the 
ornamental  point  of  view,  though  their  beauty  is  very  striking, 
for  they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  practical  results. 
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THE    MODERN    DRAMA.' 
BY  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK. 

When  I  speak  of  the  modem  drama,  it  must  be  well  understood 
that  I  refer  only  to  what  is  actually  happening  in  those  regions  of 
dramatic  literature  which  truly  are  new,  for  all  that  they  may  be, 
as  yet,  but  sparsely  inhabited.  Lower  down,  in  the  ordinary 
theatre,  it  may  well  be  that  the  ordinary  and  traditional  drama 
is  in  its  turn  undergoing,  be  it  never  so  slowly,  the  infiuence  of 
the  theatre  of  the  advance-guard ;  but  it  were  useless  to  wait  for 
the  laggards  when  it  lies  in  our  power  to  question  those  in  the  van. 

The  first  glance  that  we  throw  on  the  drama  of  the  day  would 
seem  to  reveal,  as  its  chief  characteristic,  the  weakening,  the 
progressive  paralysis,  so  to  speak,  of  exterior  action ;  further,  a 
most  ardent  tendency  to  penetrate  ever  more  deeply  into  human 
consciousness,  and  attribute  still  greater  importance  to  moral 
problems ;  and  last  of  all  we  are  struck  by  the  search,  so  fer 
still  very  timid,  for  a  kind  of  new  beauty  that  shall  be  more 
spiritual,  more  abstract,  than  was  the  old.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  adventures  on  the  stage  of  to-day  have  become  fer  less 
extraordinary  and  far  less  violent.  Bloodshed  has  grown  less 
frequent,  passions  less  turbulent ;  heroism  has  become  less  rigid, 
courage  less  material  and  ferocious.  People  still  die  on  the 
stage,  it  is  true,  as  in  reality  they  still  must  die;  but  death 
has  ceased — or  will  cease,  let  us  hope,  very  soon — to  be  the 
indispensable  setting,  the  inevitable  end,  of  every  dramatic  poem. 
It  is  rarely,  indeed,  in  our  own  life — which,  though  it  be  cruel 
perhaps,  is  cruel  only  in  hidden  and  silent  ways — it  is  rarely 
indeed  in  our  life  that  death  puts  an  end  to  the  more  violent  of 
our  crises ;  and  for  all  that  the  theatre  is  slower  than  the  rest  of 
the  arts  to  follow  the  evolution  of  human  consciousness,  it  will  still 
be  at  last  compelled,  in  some  measure,  to  take  this  into  account. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  ancient  and  fatal  legends 
which  constitute  the  entire  basis  of  the  classic  theatre :  and  the 
Italian,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  or  mythical  legends,  which  build 
up  the  plot  of  works  of  the  Shakespearean  period,  as  also  of  the 

*  Translated  by  Alfred  Sutro.  By  permission  of  the  publishers  of  the 
*  International  Library  of  Famous  Literature.' 
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period  of  Qerman  and  French  romanticism  (which  last  we  must  not 
pass  by  without  mention,  though  its  art  is  infinitely  less  spon- 
taneous)— ^there  is  no  doubt  that  all  these  are  no  longer  able  to 
offer  us  the  inmiediate  interest  they  bore  at  a  time  when  they 
iqppeared  moet  natural,  when  their  occurrence  was  daily  possible ; 
at  a  time  when,  at  any  rate,  the  circumstances,  manners,  and 
sentiments  they  evoked  were  not  yet  extinct  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  witnessed  their  reproduction. 

But  to  us  these  adventures  no  longer  correspond  with  a  deep, 

and  actual,  and  living  reality.     If  a  youth  of  our  own  time  loves, 

and  is  confronted  by  obstacles  not  unlike  those  which,  in  another 

<Nrder  of  ideas  and  events,  beset  Bomeo's  love,  we  know  perfectly 

well  Uiat  nothing  of  all  that  which  made  the  poetry  and  grandeur 

of  Romeo  and  Juliet's  love  will  shed  beauty  upon  his  adventure. 

The  entrancing  atmosphere  of  a  magnificent,  passionate  life  no 

longer  abides  with  us ;  nor  have  we  the  brawls  in  the  street,  the 

sanguinary  or  sumptuous  episodes,  mysterious  poisons,  or  fastidious 

tcHnbs.     Gone,  too,  is  that  grand  summer's  night — the  night  that 

owed  all  its  grandeur,  its  charm,  its  comprehensibleness  even,  to 

the  shadow  of  an  heroic,  inevitable  death,  that  already  lay  heavy 

upon  it.     Strip  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  of  all  these  beautiful 

ornaments,  and  we  have  only  the  very  simple  and  ordinary  desire 

of  a  noble-hearted,  unfortunate  youth  for  a  young  girl  whose  hand 

is  denied  him  by  her  obdurate  parents.     All  the  poetry,   the 

splendour,  the  personal  life  of  this  desire  is  derived   from  the 

brilliance,  nobility,  tragedy,  which  fitly  form  the  environment 

wherein  it  flowers ;  nor  is  there  a  kiss,  a  whisper  of  love,  a  cry  of 

•Dger,  grief^  or  despair,  but  owes  all  its  grandeur,  tenderness, 

heroism,  and  grace — every  image,  in  a  word,  that  has  helped  it  to 

vifible  form— to  the  objects  and  beings  that  surround  it ;  as,  for 

instance,  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  a  kiss  are  contained  far  less 

in  the  kiss  itself  than  in  the  circumstance,  hour,  and  place  of  its 

giring.    And  the  same  remarks  would  hold  good  if  we  chose  to 

iinagine  a  man  of  our  time  to  be  jealous  as  Othello  was  jealous, 

possessed  of  Macbeth's  ambition,  as  unhappy  as  King  Lear ;  or, 

like  Hamlet,  wavering  and  restless,  crushed  by  an  impossible, 

luirassing  duty. 

These  conditions  no  longer  exist.  The  adventure  of  the 
modem  Bomeo — to  consider  only  the  external  events  to  which  it 
would  give  rise — ^would  not  furnish  material  enough  for  a  single 
»ct.     Some  will  say  that  a  modem  poet  who  desires  to  put 
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on  the  stage  an  analogous  poem  of  youthful  love,  is  peifectlj 
justified  in  borrowing  from  days  gone  by  a  setting  more  deeoratlTe, 
more  fertile  in  heroic  incident,  than  is  offered  by  these  times  of 
ours.     True:   and  yet  what  would  the  result  be  of  such    an 
expedient  ?    Would  not  the  feelings  and  passions  that  demand, 
for  their  fullest,  most  perfect  development,  the  atmosphere  of 
to-day — for  the  modem  poet's  feelings  and  passions  must,  hiinaelf 
notwithstanding,  be  entirely  and  exclusively  modem — would  not 
these  be  suddenly  thrust  into  a  world  where  all  things  prevented 
their  living  ?  They  no  longer  have  faith ;  and  yet  they  are  charged 
with  the  fear  of  eternal  punishment  and  the  hope  of  eternal  reward. 
They  have  learned  to  cling  in  their  sorrow  to  a  mass  of  new  force?, 
that  at  length  have  grown  tmst worthy ,  human,  and  sure ;  and  behold 
them  placed  in  a  century  wherein  prayer  and  the  sword  decide  all. 
They  have  profited,  it  may  be  unconsciously,  by  all  our  moral 
acquirements  ;  and  they  are  suddenly  flung  far  back  into  days  when 
the  slightest  gesture  was  govemed  by  prejudices  that  awaken  only 
their  terror  or  smile.     In  such  an  atmosphere  what  can  they  do — 
how  hope  that  they  truly  can  live  there  ? 

But  we  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  necessarily  artificial 
poems  that  spring  from  the  impossible  marriage  of  past  and 
present.  Let  us  consider  the  drama  that  actually  does  represent 
the  reality  of  our  time,  as  the  Greek  drama  and  that  of  the 
Renaissance  represented  the  reality  of  theirs.  It  is  in  a  modem 
house,  and  between  men  and  women  of  to-day,  that  this  drama 
unfolds  itself.  The  names  of  the  invisible  protagonists — which 
are  the  passions  and  feelings — these  are  the  same  moi^  or  less,  as 
of  old.  We  see  love,  hatred,  ambition,  jealousy,  envy,  and  greed; 
the  sense  of  justice  and  idea  of  duty ;  pity,  goodness,  devotion,  piety, 
apathy,  selfishness,  vanity,  pride,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  But  although  the 
names  of  these  ideal  actors  have  not  changed,  how  great  is  the 
modification  of  their  aspect  and  qualities,  their  extent,  and  habits, 
and  influence ;  not  one  of  their  ancient  weapons  is  left  them,  not 
one  of  the  marvellous  ornaments  of  days  long  gone.  It  is  seldom 
that  cries  are  heard  now ;  and  bloodshed  is  rare,  while  tears  are  but 
seldom  seen.  It  is  in  a  small  room,  round  a  table,  close  to  the  fire- 
side, that  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  of  men  are  determined.  We  suffer 
or  bring  suffering  to  others,  we  love  and  we  die,  there,  in  our  comer, 
wherever  we  happen  to  be ;  and  it  were  by  most  singular  chance 
that  a  window  or  door  would  for  one  instant  fly  open  under  the 
pressure  of  extraordinary  despair  or  rejoicing.    Accidental,  adventi- 
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tions  beauty  exists  no  longer;  nor  is  there  poetry  now  in  externals. 
And  what  poetry  is  there — if  we  choose  to  probe  into  the  heart  of 
things — ^bnt  borrows  nearly  all  of  its  charm,  nearly  all  of  its  ecstasy, 
from  external  elements  ?  And,  finally,  there  is  no  longer  a  God  to 
iriden  the  sphere  of  the  action,  or  master  it ;  nor  is  there  an 
inexorable  fate  to  form  a  mysterious,  solenm,  and  tragical  back* 
gronnd  for  the  slightest  gesture  of  man,  and  enwrap  it  with  a 
sombre,  fecxmd  atmosphere,  capable  of  ennobliDg  even  his  most 
contemptible  weaknesses,  his  least  excusable  crimes.  There  does 
yet  abide  with  us,  it  is  true,  a  terrible  unknown ;  but  it  is  so 
diverse  and  evasive,  it  becomes  so  arbitrary,  uncertain,  and  con- 
testable the  moment  we  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  determine 
it,  that  it  is  dangerous  indeed  to  evoke  it,  and  a  matter  of  extreme 
diflSculty  loyally  to  avail  ourgelves  of  it  in  order  to  heighten  the 
mystery,  the  gestures,  and  actions,  and  words  of  the  men  we  pass 
by  every  day.  The  endeavour  has  been  made ;  the  formidable, 
pioblematio  enigma  of  heredity,  the  grandiose  but  improbable 
enigma  of  inherent  justice,  and  others  besides,  have  each  in  their 
turn  been  seized  on  as  a  substitute  for  the  vast  enigma  of  the 
Providence  or  fatality  of  old.  And  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
these  youthful  enigmas,  born  but  of  yesterday,  already  seem  to 
be  older,  more  inconsistent,  more  arbitrary,  and  more  improbable 
than  were  those  whose  places  they  took  in  an  access  of  pride. 

Where  shall  we  look,  then,  for  the  grandeur  and  beauty  that 
can  no  longer  be  found  in  visible  action,  or  in  the  words  that  have 
lost  their  attractive  images — for  words  are  only  a  species  of  mirror 
which  reflects  the  beauty  of  all  that  surrounds  it,  and  the  beauty 
of  tliis  new  world  in  which  we  have  being  does  not  seem  as  yet  to 
have  reached  with  its  rays  these  somewhat  reluctant  mirrors, 
^ere  shall  we  seek  this  horizon  and  poetry,  that  it  seems  im- 
possible to  find  in  a  mystery  which  still  exists,  it  is  true,  but 
^aporates  the  moment  we  try  to  give  it  a  name  ? 

All  this  would  appear  to  have  been  vaguely  realised  by  the 
Diodem  drama.  Incapable  of  exterior  development,  deprived  of 
^erior  ornament,  no  longer  venturing  to  make  serious  appeal  to 
&  special  fatality  or  divinity,  it  has  fallen  back  on  itself,  and 
^eavoured  to  discover,  in  the  regions  of  moral  life  and  in  those 
of  psychology,  the  equivalent  of  all  that  it  once  possessed  in  the 
decorative,  expansive  life  of  former  days.  It  has  penetrated  further 
into  human  consciousness ;  but  here  it  has  encountered  strange 
and  unexpected  difficulties. 
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It  is  J^gitimate,  and  easy  for  the  thinker,  the  moralist, 
historian,  novelist,  even  for  the  lyric  poet,  to  open  up  new  ground 
in  the  consciousness  of  man ;  but  at  no  price  whatever  may  the 
dramatic  poet  be  an  inactive  observer  or  philosopher.  Do  what 
we  will,  and  whatever  the  marvels  we  may  some  day  imagine,  it 
is  always  action  that  will  be  the  sovereign  law,  the  essential 
demand,  of  the  theatre.  It  would  seem  as  though  the  rise  of  the 
curtain  brought  about  a  sudden  transformation  in  the  lofty 
intellectual  thought  we  bring  with  us ;  as  though  the  thinker, 
psychologist,  mystic,  or  moralist  in  us  makes  way  for  the  mere 
instinctive  spectator,  who  wants  to  '  see  something  happen.'  This 
transformation  or  substitution  is  incontestable,  however  strange  it 
may  seem,  and  is  due  perhaps  to  the  influence  of  the  crowd,  to  an 
inherent  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  that  appears  to  possess  a  special 
sense,  primitive  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  improvement^  by  virtue 
of  which  men  think,  and  enjoy,  and  feel,  en  masse.  And  there  are 
no  words  so  admirable,  profound,  and  noble,  but  they  will  soon 
weary  us  if  they  leave  the  situation  unchanged,  if  they  lead  to 
no  action,  bring  about  no  decisive  conflict,  or  hasten  no  definite 
solution. 

But  whence  is  it  that  action  arises  in  the  consciousness  of  man  ? 
In  its  lowest  form  it  will  spring  from  the  struggle  between  diverse 
conflicting  passions.  But  no  sooner  has  it  risen  somewhat — and  a 
closer  inspection  will  show  that  this  is  true  of  the  lower  forms 
also — than  it  would  seem  to  arise  only  from  the  conflict  between 
a  passion  and  a  moral  law,  between  a  desire  and  a  duty.  And 
the  modern  drama  has  flung  itself  with  delight  into  all  the 
problems  of  contemporary  morality,  and  it  is  fair  to  assert  that  at 
this  moment  it  confines  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  discussion 
of  these  diflferent  problems. 

This  movement  was  initiated  by  the  dramas  of  Alexandre 
Dximssfila,  dramas  which  brought  the  most  elementary  of  moral 
conflicts  on  to  the  stage ;  dramas,  indeed,  whose  entire  existence 
was  based  on  problems  such  as  the  spectator,  who  must  always  be 
assumed  to  be  an  ideal  moralist,  would  never  put  to  himself  in  the 
course  of  his  whole  spiritual  existence,  so  evident  is  their  solution. 
Should  the  faithless  husband  or  wife  be  forgiven  ?  Is  it  well  to 
revenge  infidelity  by  infidelity  ?  Has  the  illegitimate  child  any 
rights  ?  Is  the  marriage  of  inclination  preferable  to  the  marriage 
for  money  ?  Have  parents  the  right  to  oppose  a  marriage  which 
has  love  for  its  basis  ?    Is  divorce  permissible  when  a  child  is  bom 
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of  the  union  ?  Is  the  sin  of  the  adulterous  wife  greater  than  that 
of  the  adulterous  husband  ?  &c.,  <&c.,  &c.  And  it  may  here  be 
said  that  the  entire  French  theatre  of  to-day,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  foreign  theatre  which  is  only  its  echo,  exist  solely 
on  questions  of  this  kind  and  the  entirely  superfluous  answers 
provided  to  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loftiest  point  of  human  conscious- 
ness is  reached  by  the  dramas  of  Bjomson,  of  Hauptmann,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  dramas  of  Ibsen.  Here  we  attain  the  limit  of  the 
resources  of  modem  dramaturgy.  For,  in  truth,  the  further  we  go 
into  the  consciousness  of  man,  the  less  struggle  do  we  find.  We 
cannot  penetrate  fiurinto  any  consciousness  unless  that  consciousness 
be  very  enlightened ;  for  it  matters  not  whether  the  steps  we  take 
in  the  depths  of  the  soul  that  is  plunged  in  darkness  be  one  or  a 
thousand,  we  shall  find  therein  naught  that  is  new,  that  we  have 
not  expected ;  for  darkness  everywhere  will  be  like  unto  itself. 
Whereas  a  consciousness  that  is  truly  enlightened  possesses 
passions  and  desires  that  are  infinitely  less  exacting,  more  peaceful 
and  patient,  more  salutary,  abstract,  and  general  than  are  those 
that  have  their  abode  in  the  ordinary  consciousness.  And  there- 
fore it  follows  that  we  shall  come  across  far  less  struggle,  or  that 
at  least  the  struggle  will  be  far  less  violent,  between  these  passions 
that  have  been  enhanced  and  ennobled  by  the  mere  fact  of  their 
having  become  loftier  and  vaster ;  for  if  there  be  nothing  more 
savage,  destructive,  and  turbulent  than  a  dammed-up  stream,  there 
is  nothing  more  tranquil,  beneficent,  and  silent,  than  the  river 
whose  banks  ever  widen. 

And,  again,  this  enlightened  consciousness  will  bow  down  before 
infinitely  fewer  laws,  will  admit  infinitely  fewer  duties  that  are 
doubtful  or  harmful.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
Msehood  or  error,  a  prejudice,  half-truth,  or  convention,  that  is 
not  capable  of  assuming — that  does  not  really  assume,  when  the 
occasion  presents  itself— the  form  of  a  duty  in  an  incomplete 
consciousness.  Of  such  is  honour  in  the  chivalrous,  conjugal  sense 
of  the  word  (I  refer  to  the  honour  of  the  husband,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  wife's  fidelity) ;  of  such  are  revenge,  and 
akind  of  morbid  prudishness  and  chastity ;  of  such  are  pride,  vanity, 
piety  to  the  gods,  and  a  thousand  Other  illusions,  all  of  which  have 
been,  and  are  still,  the  unquenchable  source  of  a  multitude  of 
duties  which  are  looked  upon  as  absolutely  sacred  and  ihviolable 
by  a  vast  number  of  inferior  consciousnesses.    And  these  so-called 
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duties  are  the  pivotfi  of  ahnoet  all  the  dramas  of  the  romantic  period, 
as  of  most  of  those  of  to-day.  But  none  of  these  sombre,  blind,  and 
pitiless  duties,  which  so  fiitally  impel  mankind  to  death  and 
disaster,  will  readily  take  root  in  the  consciousness  that  a  healthy, 
living  light  has  adequately  penetrated ;  in  such  there  will  be  no 
room  for  honour  or  vengeance,  or  conventions  that  clamour  for 
blood.  Prejudices  that  call  for  tears  will  no  l(mger  be  fonnd 
there,  or  the  justice  that  demands  unhappiness.  The  gods  who 
insist  on  sacrifice,  the  love  that  asks  for  death,  all  these  will  have 
been  dethroned ;  and  when  the  sun  has  entered  into  the  oon- 
sciousness  of  him  who  is  wise,  as  we  may  hope  it  will  some  day 
enter  into  the  consciousness  of  all  men,  no  duties  will  be  dis- 
covered therein  but  one  alone,  which  is,  that  it  behoves  us  to  do 
the  least  possible  harm  and  the  utmost  good,  and  love  others  as 
we  love  ourselves ;  and  from  this  duty  no  drama  can  spring. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  takes  place  in  Ibsen's  dramas.  Here 
we  descend  at  times  very  far  into  the  depths  of  human  conscious- 
ness, but  the  drama  remains  possible  only  because  in  our  descent 
there  goes  with  us  a  singular  light,  red,  as  it  were,  and  sombre, 
capricious — unhallowed,  we  almost  might  call  it — a  light  that 
illumines  only  strange  phantoms.  And  in  truth  nearly  all  the 
duties  which  form  the  active  principles  of  Ibsen's  tragedies  are 
embittered  and  morbid ;  they  are  duties  whose  home  is  without, 
and  no  longer  within,  the  healthy,  enlightened  consciousness; 
and  duties  we  believe  to  have  discovered  outside  this  zone  are 
often  most  closely  akin  to  a  sort  of  morbid  and  gloomy  madness. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however — as  it  would  indeed  be  &r 
from  my  thoughts — ^that  these  remarks  of  mine  in  auy  way  detract 
from  my  admiration  for  the  great  Scandinavian  poet.  And,  indeed, 
if  it  be  true  that  Ibsen  has  offered  but  few  helpful  examples, 
elements,  precepts,  to  the  morality  of  our  time,  he  is  still  the  only 
dramatist  who  has  seen  a  new  poetry  and  set  it  forth  on  the 
stage,  and  succeeded  in  enwrapping  it  with  a  kind  of  sombre, 
ferocious  beauty  and  grandeur  (too  ferocious  and  sombre  even  for 
it  to  be  general  or  definite);  as  he  is  the  only  one  who  has 
borrowed  nothing  from  the  poetry,  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  the 
violently  illumined  dramas  of  antiquity  and  the  Renaissance. 

But  until  such  time  as  the  human  consciousness  shall  contain 
more  useful  passions  and  fewer  nefeurious  duties,  and  the  theatre 
of  the  world  shall  consequently  present  to  us  more  happiness  and 
fewer  tragedies,  we  must  still  recognise  the  existence,  at  this  very 
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moment,  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  of  loyal  intention,  of 
a  great  duty  of  charity  and  justice  which  undermines  all  the 
others.  And  it  is  perhaps  from  the  straggle  of  this  duty  against 
our  egoism,  indifiference,  and  ignorance  that  the  veritable  drama 
of  our  century  shall  spring  into  being.  Hauptmann  has  made  the 
attempt  in  *Die  Weber/  Bjomson  in  *Au  del4  des  Forces/ 
Mirbeau  in  ^Les  Mauveds  Bergers/  de  Curel  in  ^Le  Repas  du 
Lion/  but  all  these  very  honourable  endeavours  notwithstanding, 
the  achievement  has  been  not  yet.  Once  this  gap  has  been 
bridged,  on  the  stage  as  in  actual  life,  it  will  be  permissible 
perhaps  to  speak  of  a  new  theatre — a  theatre  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness, and  of  beauty  without  tears. 
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PASTELS   FROM  SPAIN. 

THE  CARNIVAL  AT  MADRID. 

The  Carnival  of  1898  was  gay  in  Madrid,  in  spite  of  the  little 
shadow  of  threatening  war.  For  even  if  any  one  were  fbuiid 
sufficiently  well  informed  to  feel  anxiety  with  reguxl  to  this 
possible,  probable  war  with  the  United  States,  the  Madrilenos 
laughed  and  said,  *  Why,  what  are  you  worrying  about  ?  We 
shall  beat  them.'  And  after  twelve  months  of  disaster,  of  dis- 
illusionment, the  Carnival  of  1899  was  still  gay.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  more  brilliant  than  any  within  precise  recollec- 
tion. Let  us  not  be  swift  to  condenm  such  apparent  lightness, 
for,  like  several  other  Southern  characteristics,  it  is  far  outside 
our  Northern  comprehension.  It  reminds  me  of  stories  heard 
long  ago ;  stories  of  Spanish  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  though 
literally  starving  and  with  scarcely  clothes  to  their  backs,  would 
yet  contrive  to  appear  at  the  evening  teriuLia  or  masked  ball, 
and  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  merry  company.  This  gaiety, 
this  courageous  defiance  of  Fortune's  spite,  is  an  admirable  virtue 
in  private  life.  Alas  that  one  should  be  compelled  to  believe 
that  in  public  a£fairs  the  grumbling  ill-humour,  the  impatience 
of  the  Briton,  are  beneficial  vices !  However  that  may  be,  he 
must  indeed  be  the  most  sullen  of  Puritans  who  cannot  enjoy 
the  good  temper  of  the  Madrilenos  and  the  brightness  of  their 
festival. 

On  the  morning  of  Shrove  Tuesday  all  was  quiet,  save  for 
a  few  eager  children,  who  had  already  begun  throwing  coloured 
paper  ribbons  across  the  street  from  balcony  to  balcony,  and 
showering  paper  comfits  on  the  black  hair  of  passing  women. 
But  the  afternoon  was  yet  young  when  strange  groups  went 
scurrying  across  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  and  presently  along  aU  those 
narrow,  eternally  thronged  streets  which  debouch  on  the  Alcaic 
and  the  Calle  de  S.  Oeronimo,  the  merry  maskers  came  tripping, 
to  the  sound  of  flute  and  guitar.  Looked  at  individually,  many 
of  the  masks  are  ugly.  Here  as  elsewhere,  it  seems,  the  boy 
cares  not  a  jot  for  your  kickshaws  of  esprit.  Grive  him  good  soUd 
hideousness  to  laugh  at,  clap  him  a  monstrous  red  nose  on  his 
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fiice  and  an  amazisg  wig  on  his  head,  and  he  will  at  once  be  filled 
with  confidence  in  himself  as  the  funniest  fellow  in  Europe.  The 
fistTonrite  wear  for  the  male  youth  of  Madrid  is  a  flaxen-wigged 
mask  called  ^Baby/  but  suggesting  a  fat  ogress  in  a  child's 
picture-book.  '  fiaby's '  fall-blown  features  are  fortunately  shaded 
by  a  coloured  hat,  while  the  boy  beneath  reveals  himself  through 
a  long  pink  or  blue  pinafore.  So  at  a  distance  your  parties  of 
^  Babies '  lose  the  dear  bloom  of  their  ugliness,  and  become  only 
a  patch  of  gay  colour  in  the  sunshine.  But  yonder  pass  more 
genuinely  Spanish  figiu^s :  a  gliding  troop  of  musicians,  black« 
masked,  black-bonnetted,  black-stockinged  and  wound  in  long 
black  cloaks.  Each  one  carries  some  different  romantic  instru- 
m&at,  which  may  be  described  vaguely  as  '  lute  and  viol.'  And 
there  are  peasants  too,  with  clubbed  hair  in  nets,  short  em- 
broidered jackets  and  breeches  tied  with  ribbons;  and  pretty 
Manolas  in  ploity,  their  high  combs  in  their  hair  and  wrapped  in 
those  Mcmtonea  de  Manilla — 'black  silk  shawls  embroidered  with 
edoured  flowers — which  were  the  pride  of  the  Manola  of  old. 
But  the  Manton^  like  the  Manola,  is  probably  a  modem  imita- 
tion, for  the  genuine  shawl  is  said  to  be  a  thing  of  price. 
Through  the  motley  crowd  come  pushing  some  real  peasants  with 
laden  mules ;  dressed,  for  a  wonder,  in  some  sort  of  costume  and 
exceedingly  dirty.  They  stare  round  them,  not  amused,  con- 
temptuous rather,  at  the  sight  of  so  many  persons  who  might  be 
wearing  black  coats  and  pot  hats,  thus  insanely  disguised.  And 
after  the  mules,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  admirers,  a  man  leads 
a  dancing  bear  of  a  strange  figure  and  a  most  prodigiously  ugly 
ape — and  aU  are  bound  for  the  Prado. 

Where  the  AlcaU  broadens  out  to  the  Salon  del  Prado, 
there  is  room  to  see  the  children — the  prettiest  part  of  the 
show.  The  little  girls  cannot  contain  their  happiness  as  they 
nm  hither  and  thither  in  gay  peasant  costumes,  or  trail  three 
yards  of  Court  train  behind  three  feet  of  humanity.  The  boys, 
iK)t  yet  old  enough  to  be  '  Babies,'  take  a  grave  yet  sincere 
pleasure  in  their  finery.  Here  a  dignified  little  gentleman,  superb 
in  velvet  and  lace,  powdered  wig  and  sword,  walks  between  proud 
parents ;  there,  before  parents  at  least  equally  proud,  prances  a 
dirty  mite  in  a  red  and  yellow  domino  which  has  once  belonged  to 
a  much  larger  person.  For  a  '  mask '  is  by  no  means  so  costly  as 
yon  might  suppose.  If  your  funds  will  not  supply  you  with  a 
shop  mask,  you  have  only  to  put  your  finger  in  a  pot  of  blacking 
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or  a  good  dust-heap  and  draw  it  several  times  across  your  face, 
and  you  will  consider  yourself  qualified  to  adorn  the  inner  circle 
of  the  Prado,  where  the  real  show  begins. 

The  broad  sunny  Prado  is  as  gay  as  a  parterre  of  moving 
flowers.  The  central  avenue,  which  is  wider,  I  think,  than  that 
of  the  Champs  Elys^,  is  roped  off  and  no  one  allowed  in  it 
except  maskers  and  two  single  rows  of  moving  carriages,  admi- 
rably controlled  by  the  police.  Now  the  Spanish  polioemwi  is 
not  merely  useful — he  is  beautiful.  Look  at  him  with  his 
wonderful  hat  and  glittering  eye,  his  voluminous  cloak  with  its 
broad  scarlet  collar,  and  his  black  moustache !  Even  without  his 
carbine,  he  is  every  inch  a  soldier ;  and  there  are  several  m(»re 
inches  of  him  than  go  to  make  the  average  Spanish  infemtryman. 
This  is  the  ordinary  constable.  As  to  the  mounted  policeman, 
when  I  first  saw  him  pass  in  thundering  gallop  down  the  line  of 
carriages,  I  took  him  for  a  Lifeguardsman  being  run  away  with* 
The  bright  kaleidoscope  of  maskers  in  the  centre  shifts  and 
glows  in  the  sunshine.  The  weird  ape  dances  with  the  human 
bear,  a  lithe  young  man  in  a  very  perfect  peasant  costume  seiaes 
pretty  Manolas  by  the  hands,  and  singing  and  dancing  they  go 
round  in  a  joyous  ring.  But  among  all  these  costumes  I  do  not 
see  the  sombre  yet  becoming  old  Spanish  walking-dress,  which, 
worn  by  duchess  and  by  sempstress  alike,  moved  the  admiration 
of  our  grand&thers — the  large  lace  mantilla,  wrapped  round  the 
figure  and  kept  ip  place  at  the  waist  by  one  hand,  while  the 
other  wielded  the  expressive  &n ;  the  short  black  silk  petticoat^ 
vandyked  or  fringed  from  which  peeped  out,  exquisitely  shod, 
those  feet  and  ankles  for  which  the  Spanish  woman  is  as  cele- 
brated as  for  her  walk  and  eyes. 

On  one  side  of  us  are  the  maskers,  on  the  other  a  crowd 
of  spectators  pressing  against  the  barrier ;  and  they  too  are  not 
without  interest.  Though  it  is  composed  of  poor  people,  there  is 
a  notable  absence  of  coarse  or  in  any  way  ugly  &ces  among  it. 
Neither  is  there  any  of  that  struggling  to  the  front,  that  persistent 
effort  to  deprive  the  first-comer  of  his  rightful  place,  which  one 
too  frequently  observes  even  in  a  well-dressed  English  crowd. 

The  carriages  pass  slowly  on,  and  from  time  to  time  a  Mask 
jumps  up  on  the  step  of  one  and  exchanges  jests  with  the  inmates. 
This  is  one  of  the  customs  of  the  Carnival.  Ladies  have  been 
known  to  be  greatly  delighted  with  the  elegant  witticisms  of  some 
unknown  Mask,  and  amazed  at  his  intimate  acquaintance  with 
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their  affkirs ;  and  while  they  were  speculating  whether  the  gay 
intruder  had  been  Count  This  or  Marquis  T'other,  it  had  in  fact 
been  the  footman  from  behind  their  chairs.  On  the  other  hand, 
Alfonso  Xir.,  always  ready  for  a  frolic,  to  say  no  worse,  did  not 
disdain  to  mingle  with  the  maskers  of  the  Prado.  It  is  said  that 
once  in  old  days,  when  the  Queen  went  to  the  Carnival,  he  greatly 
puzzled  her  by  jumping  on  the  royal  carriage  and  talking  to  her 
▼ery  wittily  about  all  kinds  of  domestic  matters.  And  was 
told  by  her  in  the  evening  the  whole  story  of  the  strange 
impertinent  Mask  with  the  mysterious  knowledge.  Poor  excellent 
Austrian  Queen !  I  believe  the  Madrilenos  themselves  are  sorry 
for  her  because  th^y  cannot  love  her.  But  we  met  her  driving  in 
the  Prado  one  evening,  with  the  sickly  inheritor  of  that  ill-fated 
crown  of  Spain,  and  people  scarcely  looked  round,  nor  did  any  one 
so  much  as  lift  his  hat. 

The  carriages  turn  out  of  the  enclosure  at  the  end  of  the 
Salon  del  Prado,  with  the  wide  famous  street  of  the  AlcalJk  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  triumphal  arch  of  Charles  III.,  the 
Puerta  de  Alcala.  There  is  a  great  crush  of  carriages  moving 
down  the  slope  of  the  street.  Far  up  it  the  shining  tops  of 
broughams  and  the  silver  mountings  of  harness  flash  like  a  stream 
in  the  western  sun.  High  above  the  dome  and  the  red  roofs  of 
the  convent  church  of  Las  Calatravas  lift  themselves  into  the 
light.  Another  stream,  a  stream  of  coloured  maskers,  pours  up 
and  down  the  Alcala  in  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  circles  slow  round 
the  big  fountain  in  the  Plaza,  where  a  car  garlanded  with  pink 
flowers  and  green  leaves  is  waiting  its  turn  to  enter  the  enclosure. 
Presently  the  Mayor's  car  will  come — a  magnificent  aflfair  they  say, 
and  very  costly,  with  all  his  family  in  it  dressed  as  white  cats. 
And  people  are  heavily  taxed  in  Madrid,  and  the  Oovemment  has 
no  money  with  which  to  pay  its  sick  and  starving  soldiery. 

This  evening  there  will  be  Fancy  Dress  Balls  in  fashionable 
kouses,  whereof  the  newspapers  will  tell  us  more  than  enough. 
And  some  wiU  celebrate  the  playful  festival  of  the  Breaking  of  the 
Poiringer,  which  is  to  signify  that  feasting  is  at  an  end  and 
fastmg  must  begin.  An  earthen  pot  will  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  full  of  sweetmeats — sometimes  full  of  birds — and  each 
member  of  the  company  in  turn,  being  blindfolded,  must  strike 
at  it  with  a  stick  until  the  pot  is  broken.  Then  will  the 
sweetmeats  fiEdl  down,  or  the  birds  fly  out,  and  all  be  cheerful 
confusion*  Margaret  L.  Woods. 
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THE  EVANGELIST  OF  THE  '  CARDEMUM: 

Ashore  he  was  a  Chnrch  of  Esgland  parson,  species  curate,  sab- 
species  honorary  curate,  which  means  that  he  gave  his  services  to 
Grod  and  the  church  free  of  all  charge.  In  person  he  was  tall,  with 
a  saintly  bend,  and  he  had  a  reputation  for  training  choirs  and 
influencing  young  men.  He  lived  in  a  clergy-house  and  went  out 
a  good  deal  to  tea-parties.  He  knew  three  lay  songs,  dealing  with 
the  tender  passion — to  be  sequelled  in  Heaven — and  he  sang  Uiem 
always  to  applause. 

In  course  of  time  he  took  a  holiday  trip  in  a  liner  to  New 
Orleans,  and  there  he  lived  in  a  club  for  a  fortnight.  After  that, 
having  found  it  '  a  saddening  experience/  he  began  to  think  of 
returning  to  the  bosom  of  his  flock. 

It  chanced  on  that  same  day  Fate  had  tied  up  against  one  of 
the  smaller  of  the  New  Orleans  wharves  a  steamer  bearing  upon 
her  bows  and  boats  the  name  CardemAJim^  She  was  littered  with 
odds  and  ends,  and  was  advertising  for  cargo  preparatory  to  a 
probable  departure  for  London  in  ballast.  She  had  seen  better 
days  and  she  badly  needed  to  be  dry*  docked. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  Reverend  Christian  Effingham,  sitting 
over  his  coffee  in  the  club  courtyard,  felt  moved  to  wander  forth 
in  the  direction  of  the  quays.  There  his  eye  lit  upon  the  Oarde^ 
mum,  and  a  proportion  of  her  crew  stared  back  at  him  and 
promptly  borroweid  tobacco,  whereupon  the  Beverend  Christian 
decided  that  they  must  be  nice  men  and  consequently  worthy  of 
cultivation.  He  accepted  the  mate's  invitation  to  go  aboard  and 
see  the  ship,  where  he  was  as  free  of  his  money  as  only  an  honorary 
curate  has  a  right  to  be.  He  asked  them  questions  about  the 
powers  and  attributes  of  the  Gardemum,  all  of  which  they 
answered  in  their  spicy  sea  terms  and  with  a  maximum  of  garnish, 
because,  as  the  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Yallowby,  afterwards  remarked, 
'  swallowing  a  camd  was  child*s  play  to  that  reverend.'  Eventually, 
about  eleven  o'clock,  Christian  Effingham  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  might  make  a  pleasant  change  for  him  to  see  a 
little  life  on  board  a  British  merchantman,  and  he  informed  the 
mate  of  the  possibility  of  his  taking  passage  in  the  vessel  for  home. 
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He  went  back  to  the  club  by  the  electric  car  and  spent  half 
the  night  in  reflection.  The  next  morning,  at  an  hour  of  quite  un- 
neceesaiy  earliness,  he  wound  his  way  down  to  the  Cardemum^a 
berth,  and  there  secured  a  passage  and  added  to  his  growing  repu* 
tation  for  being  a  fool  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

At  the  appointed  date  he  went  aboard  in  a  biretta,  and  over 
the  tea  told  the  cabin  stories  of  things  they  did  not  understand, 
even  repeating  one  or  two  of  yesterday's  anecdotes,  which  his 
young  men  at  home  had  been  in  the  habit  of  especially  appreciat- 
ing. He  also  told  them  he  was  used  to  roughing  it,  as  he  filled  his 
pipe  with  a  forefinger  the  delicacy  of  which  gave  his  words  the 
Ue.  But  it  must  be  well  understood  that  the  Beverend  Christian 
Effingham  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  speaking  the  bare  and 
nngamished  truth.  He  had,  in  fact,  spent  several  hours  in  the 
East  End,  fasting,  in  bleak  winter  weather  while  he  paid  parochial 
visits  for  a  friend.  Finally,  he  retired  to  bed  in  his  bunk  and 
knocked  his  head  in  doing  so. 

The  next  morning  he  awoke  to  a  sensation  of  sea  and  a  smell 
of  cocoa — ^weird  cocoa,  mad^  by  a  German  cook  in  German  fashion. 
He  spent  the  day  in  putting  questions  and  a  crown  on  his  reputa- 
tion by  clutching  Mr.  Stokes,  the  mate,  and  nearly  falling  over- 
board with  him  when  the  ship  heeled  playfully  over  before  the 
breeze. 

The  fourth  day  out  was  Sunday,  and  at  breakfast  Effingham 
proposed  holding  a  service.  Now,  it  is  a  strange  fact  that  the 
mention  of  religion  is  to  some  otherwise  xmexceptionable  men  as  a 
red  rag  to  a  buU.  The  parson's  proposal  was  received  with  an 
odd  look  passed  round,  but  it  elicited  no  response. 

Christian  Effingham  then  told  the  story  of  the  shallowness  of 
his  berth,  and  the  consequent  knocking  of  his  head,  in  his  most 
jocose  manner,  and  went  on  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  read  matins  at 
half-past  ten. 

For  answer,  the  hollow-cheeked  captain  merely  cursed  the 
steward.  Effingham  repeated  the  request-demand  in  the  form  of 
a  demand-request. 

'Matins  ?  What's  that  ? '  the  skipper  growled. 

'  The  form  of  morning  prayer  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England.' 

*  We  want  no  little-clergy  here,  we've  enough  of  that  breed 
abeady,'  said  Captain  Hullum ;  '  I  guess  religion's  very  attractive 
to  the  rich,  but  it  don't  take  no  stock  in  saUor-men.    Besides, 
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we're  all  diff^ent  denominations  aboard.  What's  your  special 
schism,  Mr.  Brads  ? ' 

The  second  mate  grinned. 

'  Salvation  Army,  sir — trombone  man  down  Whitechapel  way, 
that's  me/  said  Brads,  who  spent  as  much  of  his  shore  Sundays  as 
the  law  permits  within  the  precincts  of  a  public-house.  *  The 
General  don't  allow  no  messing  with  our  notions.' 

*  And  you,  Mr.  Yallowby  ? ' 

The  chief  engineer  turned  his  prominent  discoloured  eyeballs 
defiantly  on  Christian. 

^  I'm  a  Peculiar  Person,'  he  said,  ^  and  expect  consideration  as 
such.' 

*  What's  Mr.  Savemay  ? '  asked  the  captain. 

*'E's  not  that  'ot  on  religion,'  replied  Stokes,  *but  wot  'e's 
got  'e  likes  to  keep  to  'isself ! ' 

*  And  you,  Mr.  Stokes  ? ' 

*  Roman  Catholic,  like  'is  'oliness,'  replied  Mr.  Stokes,  with 
complacency. 

*  My  dear  Mr.  Stokes  ! '  Christian  Effingham's  face  grew  pale 
with  horror.  *  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  I  am  not  a  Soman 
Catholic ! ' 

*  Ain't  you  ? — Then  where  did  you  get  that  'at  ? '  asked  Mr. 
Stokes,  indignantly  indicating  the  biretta  which  lay  by  its  owner's 
side.     '  Reg'lar  altar-and-candles  turn-out,  that  there  ! ' 

*  It's  a  pity,  but  your  form  of  dissent  don't  seem  to  suit  any  of 
us.  I  guess  it's  too  high-toned,'  said  Captain  HuUum.  *You 
can't  hitch  on  anywhere ;  you  see  it  for  yourself,  Mr.  Effingham  ? ' 

*  No,  captain,  I  do  not  see.  Mine  is  no  form  of  dissent.  I 
belong  to  the  mother  church  of  all  the  churches.  I  shall  therefore 
read  the  service  at  half-past  ten,  and  those  who  choose  to  do  so 
can  attend.  I  merely  beg  that  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  adver* 
tise  my  intention  forward.' 

Now,  if  Christian  Effingham  had  done  no  more  than  state  his 
intention  and  carry  it  out,  he  would  not  have  gone  very  far  wrong. 
He  might,  indeed,  have  read  matins  to  the  aft-awning  and  the 
chairs,  but  he  would  have  gained  a  moral  victory.  But  although 
he  could  place  soup-tickets  and  influence  Y.M.C.A.  members  in 
homely  England  very  creditably,  he  put  his  powers  to  a  high  test 
when  he  set  forth  to  attain  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the  Garde' 
mums  crew.  After  breakfast  he  strolled  forward  and  spoke  to  the 
men  of  his  wishes,  and  thus,  quite  unwittingly,  bribed  four  hoary 
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hypocrites,  for  whom  he  held  a  service,  Mr.  Stokes  watching 
operations  from  the  upper  bridge  and  by  chance  or  design  accom* 
panying  the  amens  with  the  steam  whistle. 

When  church  was  over  the  congregation  betook  itself  forward 
again,  and  for  days,  when  an  officer  wanted  one  of  them,  the  answer 
of  his  shipmates  was  in  this  sort : — '  Bill's  meditatin',  sir,  I  don't 
like  to  disturb  'im ' ;  or '  Swell-the-anthem  George  is  'elpin'  the 
cook,  sir.' 

The  remainder  of  that  day  Christian  Effingham  spent  with  his 
pipe  and  his  thoughts,  and  neither  seemed  so  pleasant  as  usual. 
If  he  had  been  a  little  less  given  to  analysing  himself  and  a  little 
more  used  to  taking  himself  on  trust  he  would  have  been  both 
happier  and  more  dignified.  By  bedtime  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  a  mission  on  board  the  Gardemvmi — which 
was  true — ^and  that  his  mission  could  best  be  attained  by  daily 
exhortation,  which  was  false.  But,  felse  or  true,  the  mind  of  the 
sallow,  black-haired  parson  was  made  up.  Providence  had  sent 
him  there  and  he  must  fulfil  the  duty  required  of  him. 

There  was  no  evil  in  the  whole  of  Christian  Effingham's  mental 
constitution,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
good.  What  ailed  him  (though  he  would  never  have  believed  the 
man  who  told  him  so)  was  the  negative  fact  that  he  had  never  yet 
stood  upon  his  own  legs.  Very  many  times  had  he  stood  firm  in 
the  fece  of  opposition,  but  always  with  others  behind  him  to  back 
him  up,  others  who  sympathised  and  agreed,  and  thus  it  happened 
that  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  he  still  lacked  the  crown  of  man- 
hood, a  proven  self-confidence  and  good  humour.  You  find  it  at 
the  public  schools  and  at  the  Universities.  Some  men  are  con- 
genitally  incapable  of  reaching  it,  and  to  others  it  comes  late  in 
Ufe.  Effingham  was  one  of  these  last.  His  time  was  coming ;  he 
was  yet  to  show  that  his  salt  was  not  without  its  savour ;  but  there 
were  mistakes  to  be  made  first,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
to  make  them. 

Meantime  the  Cardemum  ran  through  the  Bahamas.  The 
utmost  speed  that  the  clanging  engines  could  be  coerced  into,  even 
xakder  Mr.  Yallowby's  intelligent  driving,  was  a  short  eight  knots 
an  hour ;  generally  she  averaged  six,  and  when  she  met  the  long 
Atlantic  heave  she  rolled  as  a  walnut-shell  bobs  in  a  street  puddle. 
Christian  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  any  serenity 
during  meals,  much  less  to  collect  his  thoughts  sufficiently  to 
answer  the  questions  with  which  Savemay,  the  third  mate,  a  man 
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who  had  risen  from  before  the  mast,  was  primed  by  Yallowby  and 
Stokes  to  harry  the  parson. 

One  day  daring  dinner  it  strack  EfBngham  that  in  Yallowby 
he  saw  his  chief  opponent.  And  npon  the  heels  of  the  discovery 
trod  the  resolve  to  win  him  over.  Therefore,  in  pnrsuanoe  of  his 
design,  he  followed  Yallowby  on  deck. 

The  chief  engineer  did  not  at  once  descend  to  the  ricocheting 
bowels  of  the  little  tramp,  bnt  took  up  his  stand  in  the  fall  hot 
smell  on  the  lee  side  of  the  engine-room  skylight,  and  from  that 
point  of  vantage  prophesied  a  gale. 

*  Your  storm,  mister,'  he  said,  as  Effingham  drew  up  alongside 
him. 

*  Do  you  really  believe  in  the  old  superstition  that  a  priest 
brings  a  storm  to  the  ship  he  travels  upon  ? '  asked  Christian,  with 
a  smile  that  was  sickly  despite  his  elOforts. 

Yallowby's  lack  of  conviction  on  this  as  on  many  other  points 
did  not  prevent  his  shaking  his  head  with  the  air  of  one  who 
knows  more  than  he  cares  to  say.  Then  by  way  of  an  amend  he 
brought  out  a  case  of  curly  Mexican  cigars,  such  as  stain  the  fingers 
brown,  and  offered  one  to  Effingham. 

YaUowby  was  a  large,  self-assertive  man  with  an  aching  stare ; 
he  had  not  the  London-bred  cynicism  of  Mr.  Stokes,  but  he  owned 
an  abnormal  fieu^ulty  for  hair-splitting,  generally  attributed  to  under- 
sized men,  but  which,  when  it  breaks  out  in  one  of  more  ample 
stature,  drives  all  concomitant  human  things  mad. 

Christian,  his  head  reeling  in  the  hot  reek,  began  his  siege  on 
Yallowby's  liking  with  a  request  for  technical  instruction. 

*  You  want,'  said  Yallowby,  drawing  strongly  at  the  Mexican, 
*  you  want  to  learn  the  parts  of  my  engines  and  their  uses  ?  It's 
taken  me  all  my  life  to  learn  that  much.  It's  not  in  your  line. 
What  are  you  after  ? ' 

^  Knowledge.     I  have  fedth  in  a  wide  vista  of  knowledge.' 

Yallowby's  eyes  held  him  with  their  repugnant  stare. 

'  You*re  wrong.     **  What  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all 

thy  might."    There's  a  quid  off  your  own  priestly  plug  for  you. 

You  freeze  on  to  that  and  don't  go  eating  more  of  the  tree  of 

knowledge  than  you  can  digest.' 

*  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  can  never  be  a  mistake,'  re- 
turned Christian,  with  his  most  genial  firmness.  '  A  little  know- 
ledge is  the  dangerous  thing.  From  that,  indeed,  to  use  your  own 
simile,  mental  inanition  would  result.' 
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'  I  don't  think  it.  You're  wrong.  I  say  again,  a  man  should 
crack  one  ^g  at  a  time  and  eat  it.  Don't  you  go  pushing  your 
spoon  into  your  neighbour's  victuals !  If  you  do  you'll  debauch 
your  soul ! ' 

The  combined  odours  of  warm  oil  and  bad  tobacco  smoke  were 
telling  upon  Christian,  yet  he  made  an  effort. 

*  I  don't  follow  your  argument.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain  ' 

'  No,'  said  the  chief  engineer.  '  I've  heard  enough  foolishness 
for  one  day.  Your  mental  connections  aren't  sound  enough — not 
as  sound  as  they  should  be — considering  what  you  set  up  for.' 
Effingham  was  about  to  speak,  but  Yallowby  ran  on : 
'  Y'es,  what's  the  good  of  you  with  your  white  hands  and  your 
pointed  boots  ?  You  don't  do  any  work !  You  don't  visit  the 
poor !  Not  you !  You  go  to  afternoon  tea  and  grin  at  the  women, 
vain  women  at  that !  But  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the  ne- 
glected ?  Oh,  no !  Oh,  Lord,  no !  The  parsons  weren't  made  for 
the  poor,  the  poor  were  made  for  the  parsons — to  give  'em  pensions 
of  anything  from  three  hundred  to  three  thousand  a  year — and 
more !  I  know  your  sort !  That's  all  you're  good  for ! '  Yallowby 
b^an  to  descend  the  ladder. 

'  You  wrong  us !  You  wrong  us ! '  Effingham  sent  an  ineffec- 
tual shout  after  YaUowb/s  disappearing  bead.  He  felt  he  had 
not  progressed. 

The  next  three  days  were  days  of  unalloyed  misery  for  Effing- 
ham. The  gale  came.  He  had  a  genius  for  biliousness,  and  the 
accommodation  on  board  the  Cardefmum  was  all  afb,  his  own  cabin 
being  marked  by  the  rearmost  port-hole  of  all  on  the  starboard 
side.  Thus  the  screw  played  wild  music  to  him,  that  came  surg- 
ing up,  as  it  seemed,  through  his  grey  pillow.  There  are  three 
classes  of  those  who  share  the  sorrow  of  the  sea — ^the  reservedly 
ill,  the  ill,  and  the  unreservedly  ill.  Christian  Effingham  belonged 
to  the  last  category,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  this  division,  he 
improved  between  whiles  and  pecked  at  food.  During  this  period 
a  less  earnest  man  would  have  lost  all  interest  in  the  souls  of  his 
fidlow-creatures,  but  not  so  Christian.  When  he  could  think  at  all 
he  worried  himself  over  the  tremendous  issues  of  life  and  death  as 
ai^lied  to  their  particular  cases,  and  upbraided  himself  for  the 
weakness  of  his  flesh  whereby  much  valuable  time  was  being  lost. 
The  first  time  he  crept  on  deck  he  was  told  that  Captain  HuUum 
had  been  taken  seriously  ill  during  the  storm.    Standing  dizzily 
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at  the  foot  of  the  companion,  he  sent  the  steward  to  ask  if  the 
skipper  would  see  him ;  the  stateroom  door  was  ajar,  and  the  answer 
in  the  &int  strained  voice  sonnded  appalling  to  Effingham's  ears. 

It  was  a  day  of  windless  blue,  the  Cardemum  rolled  comfort- 
ably to  a  beam  swell.  They  were  making  a  course  a  little  south 
of  the  steam-tracks.  A  flying-fish  had  just  skinmied  into  the 
waist  and  lay  upon  the  warm  iron  decks  until  a  passing  sailor 
heaved  it  overboard.  Christian  watched  it,  or  another  that  looked 
the  same,  float  along  on  poised  wings.  The  fresh  balmy  air  was 
delightful  after  the  confinement  below.  Presently  he  went  up  to 
the  bridge  and  seated  himself  in  the  empty  wheel-house,  hoping 
for  the  opportunity  of  serious  talk  with  some  one  of  the  officers. 

For  the  moment,  however,  he  watched  the  quartermaster  above 
at  the  wheel,  his  shirt-sleeves  flickering  in  the  vessel's  own  wind. 
The  warm  sweet  air  of  the  afternoon  cradled  Effingham,  the  screw 
heard  from  afar  sang  so  soft  and  new  a  lullaby  that  he  closed  his 
eyes  to  listen,  and  so  he  slept,  while  the  officers  of  the  Cardemufm, 
laid  fresh  plans  to  draw  him  once  more  over  his  tea. 

When  he  woke,  Stokes  was  standing  on  the  upper  bridge, 
keeping  a  desultory  watch  and  smoking.  Skilfully  avoiding 
personal  discussion,  Stokes  dashed  into  the  nigger  question  from 
the  point  of  view  most  calculated  to  affect  Christian's  sensibilities. 
With  a  fine  directness  he  denied  to  the  black  brother  any  leaven 
of  immortality,  and  was  manifestly  shocked  when  Effingham 
disagreed  with  him. 

*  A  nigger's  not  a  man.  You  can't  make  'im  one  by  saying 
so,'  said  Stokes.  *  *E's  a  'oly  caution  sent  'ere  to  show  us  what  a 
beast  a  man  may  become  if  'e  don't  look  out.  They're  not  mtfti^ 
bless  you ! ' 

*  But  I  have  heard  of  some  very  estimable  characters  amongst 
negroes,'  objected  Christian  seriously.  *  I  have  spoken  with  those 
who  have  charge  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  our  darker  brethren, 
and  they  tell  me * 

*  Christian  niggers  ! '  put  in  Stokes  with  bitter  disgust.  *  A 
heathen  nigger  or  a  nigger  that  don't  have  no  religion's  a  dirty 
brute ;  but  a  Christian  nigger  with  a  text  rolled  up  small  and 
fixed  in  his  wool  is ' 

*  A  soul  to  be  saved  ! ' 

*  A  soul!     'Go's  soul?' 

*  The  negro's  soul.' 

*  'E  ain't  got  none !  * 
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*  Do  you  mean  to  deny  that  a  negro  has  a  soul  ? ' 

'Most  suttinly!  And  I'll  prove  it  to  you.  Now  'ark  'ere. 
There's  a  'eaven,  ain't  there  ? ' 

Christian  nodded. 

'Well,  you've  been  to  New  Orleans  yourself,  and  you  ain't 
blind  nor  deaf.    Is  that  so  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  other,  rather  mystified  as  to  where  he  was 
being  led. 

*  You  and  me'U  meet  in  'eaven.  That  is,  I  'ope  I'll  meet  you 
there,'  continued  Stokes  piously,  '  and  a  'eap  more  decent  people 
too.  And  will  you  tell  me  where  you're  going  to  squidge  in  them 
niggers — such  as  you  and  me  knows  'em  to  be — to  squidge 'em  in, 
I  say,  with  us,  with  our  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives,  and  all  the 
good  and  'oly  men  and  women  that's  sure  to  be  there  ?  If  we're 
going  to  a  niggers'  'eaven,  it  wouldn't  be  a  place  of  bliss.     See  ? ' 

'  Even  the  souls  of  the  righteous  need  purification.  Why  not 
other  souls  ? ' 

'Now  you  ain't  talking  to  me  of  clarified  nigger  soul,  are 
you  ? '  demanded  Stokes  earnestly,  as  if  the  last  border  of  tolerant 
reasonableness  had  been  reached.     '  You  ain't  meaning  that  ? ' 

Effingham,  with  an  involuntaiy  diffidence,  admitted  that 
such  had  been  precisely  his  meaning. 

Stokes  spat  out  to  sea  with  some  vehemence. 

*  Then  tell  me  what  you'd  find  if  you  strained  the  wickedness 
out  of  a  nigger  ?  You'd  find  nothing !  Nothing  at  all,  and  that's 
how  much  soul  a  ni^er  has  I ' 

'  But,  my  dear  man,  your  arguments  are-: ^ 

'  They're  conclusive,  that's  what  they  are.   They  nail  you  down.' 

Effingham  walked  aft  in  a  troubled  frame  of  mind.  Truly  his 
lot  had  been  cast  in  stony  places.  The  notion  of  argument  on 
board  the  Cardem/am  was  simple :  you  slapped  down  your  views, 
right  or  wrong,  in  front  of  your  opponent,  you  made  personal 
remarks  about  him,  and  you  stuck  blindly  to  everything  you 
said.  It  was  simple  as  a  method,  but  extremely  hard  to  tackle. 
Yet  it  must  be  tackled.  Such  was  the  difficulty  that  fitced 
Effingham. 

The  Ca/rdemum  forged  serenely  eastwards  through  a  shining 
open  sea  as  he  revolved  the  problem  in  his  mind.  How  could  he 
make  them  listen  ?  An  old  saying  that  you  must  use  elephants 
to  tame  elephants  drifted  about  in  his  mind,  but  failed  to  give 
him  the  lead  he  needed.    He  was  unused  to  dealings  with  men 
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who  held  him  in  contempt.  For  Christian  this  was  an  entirely 
new  sensation.  Here  he  was  no  superior  being,  whose  utterances 
were  almost  sacred,  to  be  treasured  and  meditated  over.  Not  at 
all !  His  present  listeners  plainly  and  unaffectedly  showed  that 
they  thought  he  could  be  improved  upon  in  many  ways,  and  they 
had  no  respect  whatever  for  his  opinions. 

He  began  to  realise  that,  however  interesting  the  sturdy 
Briton  may  be  in  contemplation,  he  is  crass  and  brutal  to  near 
study.  The  curate  gazed  at  the  humming  seas  streaming  out 
behind  the  screw,  and  underwent  psychological  changes,  all 
unknown  to  himself,  while  Yallowby  and  the  others  criticised  him 
impartially  and  smoked  as  much  of  his  tobacco  as  they  could 
decently  achieve. 

During  tea  he  was  unusually  silent — to  the  deep  disappoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Stokes. 

Throughout  the  night  Effingham  tossed  and  thought.  He 
must  reach  them ;  but  how — how  ?  Ordinary  methods,  reason- 
able argument,  went  for  nothing  on  the  Cardemum.  The 
question  rang  its  thousand  changes  in  his  brain.  With  the  first 
white  of  dawn  a  remembrance  came  to  him  of  an  Eastern  story 
he  had  once  read.    It  ran  something  as  follows  : 

A  certain  fakir  was  accosted  by  a  man  who  professed  to  be 
tormented  with  doubt  on  religious  matters  and  desired  therefore 
to  put  three  questions  to  an  expert.  *  First,'  said  he,  *  I  cannot 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God ;  if  there  is  a  God  show  Him  to 
me.  Second,  I  cannot  believe  in  the  devil,  who,  they  say,  is 
punished  by  hell  fire ;  but  the  devil  is  himself  made  of  fire, 
therefore  he  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  element  of  which  he  is  made* 
Thirdly,  I  cannot  believe  that  men  will  be  punished  for  their 
sins,  for  a  man  does  only  that  which  he  is  predestined  to  do. 
Therefore  he  must  be  held  blameless.'  The  £&kir,  without  reply- 
ing, stooped  and  picked  up  a  clod  of  earth  which  he  threw  at  his 
questioner,  wounding  him  severely.  Upon  this  the  man  went  to 
the  kadi  and  lodged  a  complaint  against  the  fsikir.  The  fakir 
was  brought  before  the  kadi,  who  upbraided  him  for  his  behaviour 
towards  an  inquirer.  The  fetkir's  defence  was  that  he  had  merely 
answered  the  questions  put  to  him.  The  complainant  at  this  set 
up  a  clamour.  '  You  threw  a  clod  of  earth  and  hurt  me ;  do  you 
call  that  answering  my  questions  ? '  '  Yes,'  replied  the  fakir,  '  for 
you  said  you  could  not  believe  in  God  unless  I  showed  Him  to 
you ;  thus  you  say  you  are  hurt :  show  me  your  pain  and  I  will 
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bdieve  in  it.  You  said  that  the  devil,  being  made  of  fire,  cannot 
be  hurt  by  the  fire  of  hell ;  you  are  made  of  earth,  hence  the 
dod  of  esurth  cannot  have  injured  jou.  In  the  third  place,  if  I 
have  really  wounded  you,  I  have  only  done  what  it  was  predestined 
I  should  do,  and  I  am  blameless/  The  kadi  gave  the  case  for  the 
fifiJar,  with  much  praise  for  his  manner  of  convincing  doubters. 

This  story  then  came  back  to  the  Bev.  Christian  Effingham 
in  a  glow.  He  did  not  know  that  it  was  drawn  firom  a  collection, 
called  in  the  original,  *  The  Fifty  Tales  of  the  DeviL'  The  idea 
allured  him.  He  recalled  how  strong  an  impression  the  anecdote 
had  made  upon  himself  long  ago.  To  teach  by  illustration,  and 
an  illustration  so  apt,  so  pat,  so  pointed !  He  lay  still,  absorbed 
in  applying  it  in  many  different  ways  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the 
CardemAirrCa  officers. 

At  break&st  Mr.  Stokes  opened  the  campaign. 

'  Gimme  the  religion  that  offers  first-class  through  tickets  to 
'eaven,'  he  said.  '  Now  look  at  me.  I'm  a  Cawtholic,  and  I  just 
go  to  a  priest  and  'e  'U  book  me  through.    You  can't  do  that.' 

'  No,'  replied  Christian,  good-humouredly ;  '  not  on  our  line.' 

The  topic  was  discussed  at  some  lengtii,  but  Effingham  did 
not  rise  to  it  with  his  usual  enthusiasm.  He  was  waiting  for  a 
better  opportunity,  in  feet,  Yallowby  kicked  Savemay  under 
the  table  by  way  of  a  reminder  to  buck  up  and  say  something 
flagrant. 

The  third  mate  broke  in  upon  Stokes's  objections  shortly. 

'Show  me  Gawd— that's  what  I  say!  You  say  there  is  a 
Gawd.  Where  is  He  ?  Show  Him  to  me,  I  say.  Let  me  see 
Him  as  plain  as  I  see  the  nose  on  your  face  ? ' 

Christian  actually  started.  '  Ilie  Tales  of  the  Devil '  were  in 
the  air ;  so  he  said  to  himself,  in  other  words,  as  he  rubbed  his 
shaven  chin  and  looked  across  at  Savernay. 

*  You  don't  believe  in  anything  you  can't  see? '  he  asked. 

*  No ;  I  don't  think  we've  got  any  call  to  believe  in  wot  we 
can't  see,'  repeated  the  third  mate,  with  bluster. 

Effingham's  excitement  was  manifest.  A  dull  colour  had  come 
into  his  long,  narrow  cheeks ;  his  breathing  was  quickened.  With 
a  nervous  thrill  he  felt  the  moment  had  come  to  put  the  fekir's 
methods  to  the  test.  He  caught  up  his  tea-cup  suddenly  and 
buried  it  at  Savemay's  head.  But  the  point  of  this  style  of 
aif^umoit  lies  in  aiming  straight,  and  that  was  an  accomplish- 
ment fer  beyond  the  honorary  curate's  powers.    The  cup  flew 
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wide,  and  smashed  itself  against  the  door  of  the  bathroom. 
The  immediate  result  was  a  mnffled  flood  of  blasphemy  from  the 
cabin. 

Effingham  had  not  foreseen  this  mischance,  but  he  might  yet 
have  saved  the  situation  by  thumping  the  third  mate's  head  and 
explaining  afterwards.  But  he  came  to  a  full  stop;  the  check 
confounded  him. 

Savemay  sat  gasping.  The  others  stared ;  they  none  of  them 
eould  follow  the  workings  of  the  curate's  mind. 

*  Wot's  that  for  ? '  shouted  Savemay  at  last. 

'  It's  all  in  the  argument/  stammered  Effingham.  '  Part  of 
it,  you  know.' 

*  I'd  like  to  hear  the  argyment  explained,  then,'  retorted  the 
third  mate,  beginning  to  make  sundry  hostile  preparations.  *  I'll 
show  yer  I'm  pretty  fair  at  them  sort  of  argyments  myself.' 

Christian  held  up  his  hand  for  peace. 

'  Fray  listen  a  moment.  If  I  had  hit  you  with  that  cup  you 
would  have  been  hurt,  wouldn't  you  ? ' 

'  If  you  could  chuck  straight  I'd  hev  had  my  eye  cut  out.' 

'  Then  I  should  have  asked  you  if  you  felt  pain,'  Effingham 
blundered  on,  painfully  aware  of  the  rising  amusement  he  was 
affording  to  Yallowby  and  Stokes. 

*  Very  kind,  I'm  sure.' 

*But  could  you  give  me  any  proof  that  you  felt  pain? 
Could  you  show  me  the  pain  ? ' 

*  It  wouldn't  want  no  proof ;  it  would  be  true ! '  roared  the 
other. 

'  So  is  God,'  said  Effingham  reverently,  believing  himself  to 
be  clinching  his  point. 

Savemay  frowned. 

*What  yer  jawing  about?  What's  the  cup  got  to  do  with 
Gawd  ?  You  ain't  proved  Him ! '  he  remarked,  with  an  angry 
snort. 

*  I  thought,'  said  Christian,  *  I  really  thought  I  had  just  done 
so.' 

*  "  Fighting  each  other  for  the  love  of  God," '  quoted  Yallowby, 
with  a  view  of  further  bemuddling  the  argument. 

Savemay  brooded  savagely  for  a  moment. 

*  Ef  I  had  to  choose  a  spiritual  adviser  between  you  and  a 
yaller  dawg,  s'welp  me  I'd  choose  the  yaller  dawg ! '  he  said ; 
then  he  rose  viol«itly  and  left  the  cabin. 
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Ghristian  sat  still  for  a  second.     The  brutal  disgust  in  the 

I's  tone  cut  him  to  the  quick ;  it  seemed  to  say  that  Savemay 
had  really  expected  light  on  the  darkness  and  been  disappdnted. 
In  a  8(»rt  of  despair  the  clergyman  rose  and  walked  aft  to  his 
own  cabin.    He  heard  the  merciless  Yallowby  laugh  behind  him. 

'  The  sea  does  'ave  a  curious  effect  on  some/  commented  Mr. 
Stokes,  joining  in  with  his  strident  chuckle.  '  Wot'll  'e  be  up  to 
next,  with  'is  cup-throwin's  and  'is  arguin's  ?  We  cawn*t  'ave  no 
paroxysms  of  vi'lence,  though.' 

Effingham  knelt  down  in  his  solitude,  his  head  upon  his 
hands ;  he  could  not  pray,  he  could  not  think,  but  the  burden  of 
his  own  shortcomings  lay  heavy  upon  him.  He  had  lost  much 
of  his  ccnnbatiyeness  and  all  his  complacency.  He  began  to 
question  the  life  that  lay  behind  him;  as  he  grew  calmer  he 
recalled  it  act  by  act,  and  passed  judgment,  scathing  judgment. 
He  found  no  comfort  there;  how  far  had  he  fallal  short  of  his 
ideals !  He  could  not  take  into  account  at  that  moment  that  an 
ocettn-going  tramp  is  an  ill  nest  to  feather  with  religious  principle 
and  calm,  sweet-voiced  teaching.  Crone  were  the  dreams,  the 
once  pleasing  but  now  futile  successes ;  he  told  himself  that  he 
had  passed  his  days  in  plucking  the  firuit  of  other  men's  labours 
— the  sweat  and  toil  of  noontide  had  never  been  his;  nothing 
nunre  arduous  than  a  pleasant  sunset  wandering  in  an  already 
cuknred  garden.  He  stood  naked  before  himself,  stripped  of  all 
his  conventional  attributes,  and  he  was  ashamed.  Perhaps  those 
two  hours  were  the  most  desperately  and  utterly  unhappy  of 
Effingham's  whole  life.  At  length,  when  he  turned  to  prayer,  he 
pfayed  not  as  formerly  for  some  great  work  to  do.  Far  other- 
wise. His  petition  was  to  be  saved  from  the  tragedy  of  mistakes 
—the  final  soul-tragedy  which  brings  contempt  upon  that  which 
should  be  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  When  he  awoke  again 
to  ordinary  consciousness  he  was  no  longer  the  Christian  Effingham 
he  had  bc^n,  but  a  humbler  and  £Etr  less  unnecessary  man. 

Thereafter  came  a  troubled  time,  but  Christian  stood  firm :  he 
neither  invited  nor  shirked  argument.  He  saw  with  clearer 
eyes ;  there  was  a  beginning  of  peace  in  his  heart,  and  also  a 
large  tolerance  which  is  the  root  of  true  endeavour.  He  went  on 
in  the  belief  that  the  way  would  open  if  he  were  deemed  worthy 
of  his  mission,  and  he  had  no  idea  that  his  very  attitude  was 
opening  the  way. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  was  any  change 
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in  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  of  the  Cardernvm,.  Those  gentle- 
men oontinned  to  evolve  erode  argmnents,  and  sent  th^n  at  him 
like  wall-eyed  bulls^  croBhing  Christian's  soolfol  replies  by  mere 
force  of  impact.  Yet  let  it  be  tdd  in  his  fftvoar  that  he  did  not 
give  up  the  seemingly  hopeless  task.  He  still  advanced  his 
views,  had  them  misunderstood  and  grinned  at  and  retomed 
without  thanks.  He  still  occasionally  deplored  his  own  sensitiTe;- 
ness,  but  he  thought  less  of  affronts  because  he  thought  so  much 
less  of  himself. 

The  whole  matter  found  its  appointed  conclusion  when  the 
Gwrdemum  picked  up  the  light  on  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Azores.  That  light  is  very  feeble,  and  it  burned  wearify  across 
the  swells,  while  the  smokestack  swayed  like  an  inverted  pendu- 
lum. Christian  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  and  tried  to  untangle 
certain  dogmas  put  forward  by  Yallowby  earlier  in  the  day.  The 
last  three  weeks  since  the  boat  had  started  were  intrinsically 
different  to  any  life  he  had  hitherto  experienced.  In  the  Mexican 
Gulf  he  had  been  the  honorary  curate ;  that  phase  he  had  left 
behind  him  in  the  Bahamas,  and  never  found  it  again.  Then 
from  the  church  argumentative  he  had,  as  before  narrated, 
become  the  church  militant  for  a  short  moment,  and  now  he  had 
reached  the  stage  of  the  church  helpful,  which  is  the  most 
human  church  of  all. 

The  look-out  chanted  *  All's  well,  the  lights  bum  brightly,' 
and  the  little  ship  hurried  forward  from  the  edge  of  summer  into 
the  edge  of  winter.  At  this  point  the  Atlantic  is  divided  by  the 
outer  marches  of  the  season ;  here  summer  rules,  there  winter. 
Coming  eastwards  the  Azores  mark  the  last  point  where  the  sun 
reigns  above  the  deep-sea  mist. 

Yallowby  came  up  behind  Effingham  in  the  dusk. 

*  I've  just  seen  the  skipper.     He's  dying.' 
Christian  started  upright. 

'  God  foi^ve  me !  I  had  forgotten  him,'  he  said.  *  Mr. 
Yallowby,  ask  him  to  see  me — beg  of  him  to  see  me.  Dying  ? 
And  I  had  forgotten — I  have  made  no  effort  to  see  him  ! ' 

Yallowby  grinned  in  the  gloom.  This  was  precisely  tbe 
effect  he  had  desired  to  produce. 

*  It  won't  be  any  use,'  he  replied.  *  He's  one  of  your  hard-shell 
sinners,  is  Billy  Hullum.     He'll  only  abuse  you.     Let  him  alone.' 

'  I  will  ask  the  steward  to  take  my  message,'  was  Christian*^ 
reply  as  he  moved  away. 
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Yallowby  followed  him. 

The  captain's  door  stood  ajar,  and  they  coald  hear  Stokes's 
Toice  mingling  with  the  husky  whispers  of  the  dying  man. 

*Mr.  StokeSy  pray  ask  Captain  Hollnm  to  see  me/  said 
Effingham  from  outside. 

'  Come  in,  come  in,  Mr.  Effingham/  Stokes  answered  at  once, 
and  there  was  a  suspicion  of  laughter  in  the  tone.  ^  Captain,  here's 
Mr.  Effingham  wants  to  see  you,'  he  said. 

As  Christian  entered  he  saw  the  big  bulk  of  the  skipper  in  his 
bunk — he  had  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

'G-et  away  !  I've  done  without  parsons  and  preaching  all  my 
life  and  I  won't  begin  now.   Go  away!   Mr.  Stokes^  turn  him  out!' 

'  I  don't  want  to  preach,'  put  in  Effingham  sadly.  *  Let  me 
pray  beside  you.' 

The  skipper  swore,  and  Effingham  shivered.  The  horrible 
words  sounded  a  himdred  times  more  dreadful  in  that  feeble 
gasping  whisper. 

*  If  Crod  won't  take  a  man  on  his  own  merits,  He  won't  swallow 
him  oiled  by  praying  and  snivelling/  HuUum  ended. 

'  But  the  Church  ordains  it,  captain,  for  the  help  of  those  in 
your  case.' 

•The  Church  isn't  God!  Can't  you  go  away?  Take  him 
away,  Mr.  Stokes ;  take  him  away,  the  mock-pioua  brute !  I'm 
not  afraid  of  God,  that  I  should  go  up  before  His  throne  with  a 
bundle  of  excuses  under  my  arm.  Clear  out,  I  say !  Htere  you, 
Yallowby' — he  turned  a  ghastly  unshaven  face  round — *  you're 
Ug  enough,  chuck  him  out ! ' 

*  If  God  had  not  cared  for  the  sinner  He  would  not  have  given 
80  much  to  save  him,'  said  Effingham. 

The  cavernous  black  eyes  stared  at  the  young  man.  Yallowby 
and  the  mate  stood  aside. 

*  What  is  that  you  say  ?  Cared  for  the  sinner  ?  My  God,  I'd 
give  a  good  deal  to  know  that  He  does !  Not  for  myself,  I  can  stand 
or  fall  alone,  for  I  am  a  man,  but  ...  Here  you,  Yallowby,  and 
you,  Stokes,  go  away  and  leave  the  fellow  with  me.   Huryy,  I  say ! ' 

Stokes  and  the  big  engineer  filed  out  reluctantly,'  and 
Kffingham  approached  the  bunk. 

•Hold  hard,  I  don't  want  your  praying — yet,  at  any  rate. 
Probably  not  at  all.  Here,  give  me  a  hand.'  He  clutched  Effingham, 
and  with  a  groan  of  agony  tried  to  shift  his  position  so  as  to  bring 
his  body  round.     He  lay  for  a  while  with  closed  eyes  in  the  grip 
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of  his  pain.  Effingham,  looking  down,  could  hardly  recognise  this 
yellow  mask,  grotesquely  bearded,  fcnr  the  &ce  he  had  known. 
The  moustache  had  becm  roughly  clipped  short,  and  the  teeth, 
bared  by  the  updrawn  Up,  stood  out  stark  and  wolf-like  under  it. 
Presentiy  the  muscles  relaxed  a  little,  and  the  black  eyes  opened. 

'  Hand  me  down  that  woman's  picture,'  Hullum  said,  glancing 
towards  a  faded  photograph  in  a  worn  velvet  firame  over  the  locker. 
He  took  it  gently  in  his  hand. 

'  Do  you  know  who  this  is  ? '  he  said. 

*  Your  wife  ? ' 

'  Hardly,'  with  a  weak  and  bitter  laugh.  '  She's  a  different 
sort  to  look  at.  You'd  maybe  find  a  nasty  name  for  this  woman, 
yet  it  is  she  and  not  my  wife  who'd  have  been  sorry  for  the  death 
that's  going  to  be  this  night.  But  she's  gone — ^where's  she  gone  ? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know !  If  she  had  been  alive,  she'd  have 
had  my  insurance  and  Clara  'd  have  been  wild.  Clara's  my  wife,' 
he  broke  off  abruptly,  his  eyes  on  Effingham's. 

*  Gro  on,*  said  Christian  quietly, 

'  What !  You  don't  start  out  cursing  me  at  once  ?  Where's 
that  brandy  ?  It  can't  hurt  me  now,  and  I've  got  a  question  to 
ask  you  and  you've  got  to  answer  it,'  said  the  sick  man  almost 
fiercely.  *  You've  got  to  answer  it  fair  and  straight,  I  say !  If 
you  come  to  a  dying  bed,  you've  got  to  si>eak  out  straight.' 

'Yes.' 

'Swear  it!' 

*  I  swear.' 

The  two  words  seemed  effective,  Hullum  sighed  as  if  in 
reUef,  then  the  broken  narrative  went  on  halting  over  the  rutted 
road  that  leads  down  to  the  gates  of  death. 

*  She  was  a  good  girl  before  I  met  her — met  her  on  a  Bank- 
holiday  trip  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  I  took  her  along  to  hear  the 
nigger  minstrels  and  the  band.  Yes,  I  took  her  along  and  the 
sun  was  shining  and  the  wind  sweet  from  the  land.  It's  clearer 
in  my  mind  than  yesterday.  That's  it,  I  met  her  just  so  and 
loved  her !  Had  a  wife,  too,  and  a  couple  of  kids  over  Birkenhead 
way,'  He  coughed  again,  thrusting  his  fist  into  his  pillow  to 
give  his  mouth  air.  *  Start  it  firom  there,  Mr,  Effingham.  We 
both  ,  ,  .  but  never  mind.  Anyway,  I  went  to  sea  again — went 
in  a  sailing  vessel,  for  I  was  short  of  a  berth.  It  was  five  months 
out  and  seven  pounds  a  month,  and  she  to  get  all  paid  straight  to 
her.' 
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Effiogham  raised  the  breathless  body  a  little. 

*My  wife's  the  sort  that  wouldn't  say  thank-you  to  the 
Almighty.  You  know  the  kind.  The  sort  that  have  nothing  to 
throw  at  you  but  hard  words.  Well,  I  left  her  to  look  after  herself. 
I  hadn't  started  not  a  fortnight,  when  the  biggest  boy  took  sick  with 
the  small-pox.  I  don't  know  how  she  found  them,  but 'twas  Ellen 
nursed  him.  Nursed  him  till  he  died — Clara  wouldn't  go  near 
him — ^poor  little  beggar  1'  The  door  was  cautiously  pushed  a 
couple  of  inches  further  open,  but  Hullum  was  &r  past  seeing  that. 

*  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  eldest  died  and  then  Clara  and 
little  Timmy  took  bad.  And  'twas  Ellen  again,  my  Ellen,  nursed 
them  and  brought  them  round.  After  them  all  Ellen  took  it  and 
never  lifted  her  head  again,  though  she  got  over  the  sickness  and 
lived  for  a  bit  longer.  The  money,  my  money  that  I  was  working 
for,  went  to  Clara  and  the  child.  She  wouldn't  touch  it,  Ellen  ; 
oh,  yes,  she  wrote  and  told  me  it  was  theirs  and  she  couldn't 
touch  it.  Oh,  if  Td  known — weak,  and  sick,  and  starving !  I 
know  how  it  feels,  and  Clara,  whom  she'd  nursed,  didn't  even  wet 
her  poor  dry  mouth  for  her ! 

*  When  I  got  back  she  was  dead  and  the  parish  buried  her. 
Clara  knew,  but  it  wasn't' any  of  her  business,  was  what  she  said. 
Her  sort,  I  tell  you — not  thank-you  to  God  Almighty.  And 
Ellen  wouldn't  touch  the  money — died  sooner.  D'ye  see  ?  ...  I 
can't  ever  forget  the  day  I  landed.  Ellen  was  gone,  same  as  if 
she'd  never  lived !  I  hadn't  anything  but  the  picture.  I  walked 
Liverpool  streets — I  was  mad — looking  for  her.  I  was  bound  to 
find  her,  that's  what  I  was  thinking ;  she  couldn't  be  gone — not 
away  from  me  that  I  couldn't  see  or  hear  her  again !  I  met  a 
man  with  a  bight  of  white  collar  round  his  neck,  and  I  stopped 
him — I  was  mad — ^he  was  some  kind  of  a  minister  and  I  told  him 
the  story  and  asked  him  the  question  that  was  burning  the  soul 
out  of  me.     "  Where  is  she  ?    Where  is  she  ?  "    I  says. 

* "  What  I  a  loose  woman  ?  "  says  he. 
*"No!''sAy8L     "Mine!  And  now  in  Heaven ! " 
* "  Heaven  ?  "  he  says,  took  back  like.   *'  A  loose  woman  ?  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

*  "Where  then?"  says  L 
'  He  shook  his  head. 

*"D'ye  mean  Ellen  isn't  in  Heaven?  No  one  ever  died 
deserved  harp  and  crown  as  much ! " 

• "  I  mean,"  says  he,  "  that  she  being  a  loose  woman  as  she 
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was  and  dying  such  has  no  farther  chance.  Too  late,  too  late,  ye 
cannot  enter  now,^  says  he,  quoting,  and  then,  ''Mend  your 
ways,  my  good  man,  make  sure  of  Heaven  for  yourself." 

' "  And  her  in  Hell  ?  "  says  I.  "  Then  like  the  old  heathen  Tve 
heard  tell  of.  Til  follow  her,  111  follow  the  woman  to  Hell ! "  says  1/ 

The  half-distinguishable  story  tumbled  from  the  lips  of  the 
dying  man  and  his  dimming  eyes  aided  the  last  question,  '  Where 
is  she,  tell  me  where  ? ' 

Effingham  knelt  down  beside  him,  holding  the  chilling  fingers 
firmly  in  his  own. 

*  I  think,'  he  said  clearly,  *  our  Father  in  Heaven  knew  her 
heart  and  took  her  home  to  Himself.' 

•What? — harp  and  crown?— d'ye  mean  all  that?'  HuUum 
gasped,  the  breath  rattling  in  his  throat. 

*  Yes,'  said  Effingham ;  he  saw  the  man's  fading  thoughts  were 
fixed  in  the  old  conventional  groove ;  •  yes,  harp  and  crown,'  he 
said,  for  by  these  terms  he  knew  the  passing  soul  translated  the 
ineffable  things  of  Paradise. 

'  Prayer-book,'  whispered  Hullum,  '  I'll  follow  her  if— He  will 
let  me  in.' 

•  •••••  • 

'  Sir,'  said  Yallowby  to  Effingham  after  the  funeral  service, 
'  I  find  one  of  my  firemen  hasn't  been  baptised.  He  wants  to  be 
by — ^by  you.    Will  you  do  it  for  him  ? ' 

*  Surely,'  answered  Christian  with  a  happy  face. 

*  Who's  that  not  been  watered  ? '  demanded  Mr.  Stokes  when 
Effingham  went  below. 

*  Fireman,  second  engineer's  watch.  Fact  is,  I've  given  him 
half-a-crown  to  be  done.  He  has  been  done  right  enough  once 
before,  but  it  will  please  him,'  Yallowby  jerked  his  thumb  towards 
the  companion.     *  After  all,  you  know.  .  .  .' 

*  I  see,'  Stokes  answered  with  entire  gravity. 

So  Christian  Effingham,  assisted  by  Swell-the-anthem  George 
and  a  bucket,  baptised  three  of  the  crew  and  never  guessed  wli^t 
drew  them  to  the  font.  Further,  he  held  two  well-ordered  and 
well-attended  services,  for  Yallowby  whipped  in  the  congr^^tion 
with  a  piece  of  lead  piping. 

Perhaps  that  was  all  Christian  Effingham  ever  knew  as  to  the 
results  of  his  mission  on  board  the  Cardemum,  but  who  can  say 
that  they  ended  there  ? 

K.  AND  Hesketh  Prichard  (E.  and  H.  Hebon). 
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At  b  time  when  too  much  is  done  for  the  inassiduous,  roving 
reader;  when  the  tendency  is  entirely  towards  frangible,  even 
friable,  reading-matter ;  one  hesitates  to  commend  to  those  that 
love  literature  the  merits  of  catalogues.  And  yet  a  catalogue — a 
tiimg  that  costs  nothing,  a  thing  rescued  possibly  from  the  waste- 
paper  basket — may  be  more  stimulative  of  pleasant  thought  and 
fcncy,  may  launch  the  mind  on  longer  and  more  eventful  voyages 
across  the  seas  of  memory,  than  can  many  an  expensive  and  well- 
bound  book*  The  catalogue  itself  is  nothing ;  its  strength  is  in  its 
profusion  of  suggestions,  of  potentialities,  of  words  that  stand  for 
fiwsts.  One  is  continually  reminded.  Beminded  of  what  ?  Of  a 
thousand  things. 

Keats  has  told  us  what  Fancy  can  do  (provided  you  have  it)  to 
alleviate  a  winter  night : 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 
Beaaties  that  the  earth  hath  lost. 

But  if  you  have  it  not — if  your  own  unaided  resources  are  powerless 
in  drear  December  to  re-create  the  pomps  of  June — there  is  a  sure 
passport  to  those  joys.  A  catalogue  of  roses.  The  tender  poetry, 
the  rich  extravagance,  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  a  rose-grower's  list 
cannot  miscarry.  Wherever  the  eye  alights  it  is  gladdened.  At  the 
head  of  all — ^Abel  Carridre :  *  Dark  velvety  crimson,  with  fiery  red 
centre,  perfect  form,  handsome  foliage.*  A  line  or  so  lower — ^AJfred 
Colomb :  '  Brilliant  light  scarlet  crimson,  large,  fcdl  and  globular, 
a  magnificent  rose  of  superb  shape,  very  fragrant.'  Ah,  those 
Frenchmen !  How  is  Monsieur  Boncenne  described  ?  '  Dark 
velvety  crimson,  superb,  one  of  the  best  dark  roses.'  Could  any- 
thing be  better  ?  we  ask  ourselves,  and  come  forthwith  upon  the 
Baron  de  Bonstetten :  '  Velvety  blackish  crimson ;  an  improved 
Monsieur  Boncenne '  f  Thus  the  rose-grower  lures  one  on  ;  next 
year  there  will  be  an  improved  Baron  de  Bonstetten. 

What  must  one  do  for  one's  own  name  to  be  whispered  to  the 
coming  ages  by  the  breath  of  a  rose  ?  •  In  imperial  action,  to 
conquer  the  Soudan  would  seem  to  be  not  enough,  for  there  is  no 
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bloom,  free-floweriDg  or  rampant,  velvety  or  superb,  known  as 
Lord  Kitchener.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
chrysanthemum :  *  A  very  large  Japanese,  with  very  broad  florets. 
Bright  golden  chestnut>-bronze,  with  golden  amber,  reverse  florets, 
long  and  drooping,  forming  a  very  deep  and  graceful  flower.  One 
of  the  grandest  novelties  of  the  season.'  But  the  rose,  the  rose ! 
How  does  one  commend  one's  name  to  the  grower  of  roses  ?  One, 
apparently,  need  not  be  a  professed  lover  of  the  flower,  for  Charles 
I^amb,  who  cared  little  for  the  garden,  has  the  honour ;  and  so  has 
Socrates,  who  preferred  hemlock.  The  Charles  Lamb  is  '  a  soft 
cherry  rose,  very  bright ;'  which  sounds  far  more  like  Leigh  Hunt. 
Socrates  is  ^  coppery  bronze  shaded  with  pink.'  Among  other  literary 
roses  one  finds  Lord  Macaulay,  *  Variable,  from  scarlet  crimson  to 
rich  plum  ;'  Lord  Bacon,  'Deep  crimson,  shaded  with  velvety  black, 
blooming  abundantly  ; '  Charles  Darwin, '  A  rich  brownish  crimson, 
perfectly  reflezed  and  imbricated  ,* '  John  Stuart  Mill  (a  rose  may 
bear  any  name),  *  A  bright  clear  red,  beautiful  form.'  But  the 
mystery  of  rose-christening  is  still  thick.  Why  is  there  no  Shake- 
speare, no  Thackeray,  and,  especially,  no  Waller?  Among  the 
living  the  honour  is  given  only  to  Eoyalty,  to  Dean  Hole  (as  is 
fitting),  to  statesmen,  to  warriors,  and  to  enviable  ladies.  Authors 
are  not  recognised  until  they  are  dead.  There  is  a  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  with  a  character  that  should  rejoice  the  truly 
blue:  'Rich  crimson,  constantly  in  flower,  semi-double,  a  very 
beautiful  variety.'  But  the  sweetest  names  are  the  French : 
*  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,'  '  CamiUe  de  Rohan,'  *  Eugfene  VerdiCT,' 
'Victor  Verdier,'  'Gloire  de  Dijon,'  'Mar^chal  Niel,'  'Maurice 
Bemardin,'  'Dupuy  Jamain,'  'General  Jacqueminot,'  *  Flora 
Nabonnard,'  *  Prosper  Laugier,'  '  La  Boule  d'  Or.'  What  poignant 
memories  must  such  names  briug  to  the  English  exile  in  arid 
wastes  abroad,  in  the  Australian  *  Never  Never,'  or  the  brumal 
fastnesses  of  the  Yukon ! — 

These  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 
Beanties  that  the  earth  hath  lost 

So  also  will  the  pages  of  a  cricket  outfitter's  list ;  but  whereas 
the  poetry  of  the  rose  list  is  lyric,  that  of  Wisden's  is  epic.  The 
post  brought  me,  one  morning  last  winter,  '  Wisden's  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  1899,'  with  its  wonderful  array  of  old,  scarred,  and 
honourable  bats.  They  stand  in  eloquent  pairs,  two  couples  to 
the  page;   they  are  cracked  and  splintered,  and  pegged  and 
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bound ;  and  on  each  is  the  short  and  simple  testimony  of  some 
mighty  cricketer.  Cricketers  who  write  letters  do  not  waste 
words.  '  The  best  bat  I  ever  used '  is  the  laconic  tribute  paid  by 
poor  George  Ulyett  of  Sheffield  to  a  *  Crawford's  Patent  Exceller.' 
Six  words  only,  but  how  tremendous  their  force !  The  best  bat 
ever  used  by  that  genial  giant,  now  gone  for  ever,  the  hero  of  a 
thousand  matches,  the  darling  of  Yorkshire's  three  ridings,  and 
the  terror  of  every  other  county !  Turning  on,  you  come  upon  a 
bruised  and  buffeted  relic  with  several  black  bands.  '  This  old 
bat/  says  the  inscription,  '  has  done  wonderful  service.  I  played 
with  it  both  with  Lord  Sheffield's  and  Mr.  Stoddart's  teams,  and 
three  summers  at  home.  It  was  the  best  bat  I  ever  played  with. 
In  first-class  cricket  alone  more  than  3,500  runs  must  have  been 
made  from  it*'  And  now  it  lies  idle,  resting  untU  the  day  of 
dissolution.  The  writer  of  these  words  is  ^Johnny'  Briggs. 
Turning  on  again,  Brown's  'grave-digger'  is  before  you — the  bat 
with  which  Brown  of  Drifl^eld  made  his  140  for  Mr.  Stoddart's 
Australian  team  in  1895.  '  Brown  often  has  a  look  at  it  when  he 
is  in  London,'  says  the  catalogue.  Had  it  been  mine  (and  my 
runs)  it  should  never  have  left  my  possession.  But  cricketers  are 
more  generous  than  ordins^y  persons. 

To  certain  temperaments  a  mere  list  of  roses  would,  in  default 
of  the  flowers  themselves,  be  more  satisfying  than  a  description  of 
those  flowers  from  the  pen  of  the  richest  writer — the  pen  of,  say. 
Dean  Farrar.  The  catalogue,  so  to  speak,  touches  the  button, 
and  yourself  does  the  rest.  Sometimes  a  catalogue  transcends  the 
event.  Compare  with  the  noise  and  unrest  of  the  auction-room 
the  quiet  pencilling  of  a  book-sale  inventory  secure  in  an  arm- 
chair. Again,  the  compiler  of  catalogues  (such  is  human  optimism) 
is  rarely  a  realist ;  he  prefers  to  overlook  blemishes  and  fractures, 
stains  and  incompletenesses.  Thus,  to  the  armchaired  student 
of  the  list  every  book  is  fair  and  uncropped,  whereas  the  purchaser 
may  have  many  imperfections  beneath  his  faltering  eye.  Simi- 
larly,  there  are  programmes  which  are  more  alluring  than  the 
performances  to  which  they  point.  Many  persons  on  a  return 
visit  to  Bamum's  must  have  found  the  welter  of  superlatives  in 
Olympia's  astounding  official  pamphlet  a  good  substitute  for  feats 
which  familiarity  had  rendered  unexciting.  The  gentleman,  for 
instance,  who  curled  himself  in  a  meted  ball  and  rolled  himself  to 
the  summit  of  a  spiral  staircase  could  surprise  but  once,  whereas 
the  adjectives  employed  to  describe  his  achievement  surprised 
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contmually.  There  are  many  8tx>ries  more  notable  in  their 
chapter  headings  than  in  themselves — Ainsworth's,  for  example. 
I  never  tire  of  reading  those  full-bodied  promises.  *  How  Queen 
Mary  visited  the  Lions'  Tower;  how  Magog  gave  his  dame  a 
lesson ;  and  how  Xit  conquered  a  monkey  and  was  worsted  by 
a  bear;'  'How  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confronted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  in  the  torture  chamber ' — these  are  ever  interest- 
ing ;  but  the  text  of  *  The  Tower  of  London '  I  have,  I  feel  sure, 
done  with  for  ever. 

A  like  pleasure  may  come  from  the  table  of  contents  in  a 
collection  of  poetry,  but  particularly  from  an  index  of  first  lines. 
I  remember  once*  picking  up  the  publisher's  circular  of  one  of 
Mr.  Bullen's  volumes,  *  Lyrics  from  the  Song-Books  of  the 
Elizabethan  Age,'  and  being  almost  as  much  fascinated  by  the 
index  of  first  lines  which  it  contained  as  afterwards  by  the  poems 
in  their  entirety.  Indeed,  in  several  cases  the  first  line  is 
more  satisfying  than  the  complete  lyric,  for  the  Elizabethans 
had  a  special  genius  for  beginnings.  In  the  first  line  the 
great  poet  and  little  poet  may  meet  on  common  ground ;  it  is 
only  in  the  sequel  that  they  are  distinguished,  and  you  learn 
which  has  the  finer  note,  which  the  true  staying  power.  On  the 
threshold  there  is  equality.  '  There  is  a  garden  in  her  face  ; '  *  A 
little,  pretty,  bonnie  lass  was  walking ; '  *  Come,  sorrow,  come,  sit 
down  and  mourn  with  me ; '  *  Lie  down,  poor  heart,  and  die 
awhile  for  grief; '  *  My  thoughts  are  winged  with  hopes,  my  hopes 
with  love ; '  *  The  cypress  curtain  of  the  night  is  spread ; '  *  Arise, 
my  thoughts,  and  mount  you  with  the  sun ; '  *  Care  for  thy  soul 
as  thing  of  greatest  price' — these  are  a  few  of  the  circular's  first 
lines.  The  book,  of  course,  leaves  the  circular  far  behind,  yet  I 
find  I  have  been  treasuring  its  few  pages  for  six  years. 

To  a  mind  at  all  active  or  curious  an  odd  number  of  Dr. 
Wright's  'English  Dialect  Dictionary'  can  be  very  absorbing. 
For  solace  less  academical  there  is  an  artless  and  unexacting 
paper  which  can  impart  more  delight  than  anything  produced  by 
the  deliberate  ftision  of  Fleet  Street  intellects.  This  is  the  sturdy 
little  catalogue  of  wants  and  redundancies  called  *  The  Bazaar ' — 
or,  rather,  *  The  Exchange  and  Mart,'  for  *  The  Bazaar '  is  the 
paper  proper,  which  is  little;  while  'The  Exchange  and  Mart' 
is  its  advertisement  supplement,  which  is  everything.  Like  a 
flourishing  rose  on  an  insignificant  manetti  stock,  the  supplement 
puts  forth  the  blossoms,  while  the  parent  unobtrusively  avoids 
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tlie  eye.  These  blossoms  have  a  variety  of  which  one  cannot  tire. 
Advertisers  from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  meet  there  to 
accommodate  each  other.  Magic-lanterns  are  offered  for  guinea- 
pigs,  bicycles  as  good  as  new  for  sitting  hens,  complete  sets  of 
the  *  Penny  Encyclopeedia'  for  double-barrelled  guns,  old  Broad- 
woods  for  young  spaniels.  One  need  require  nothing  oneself  to 
find  the  prettiest  amusement  in  the  desiderata  of  others.  One  reads 
and  reads,  and  knows  neither  £Eitigue  nor  satiety ;  section  gives  way 
to  section,  and  the  miles  are  eaten  up  until  the  haven  is  reached, 
and  real  life  takes  the  place  of  the  half-life  of  the  train.  Taken 
seriatim  'The  Exchange  and  Mart'  will  last  you  from  St. 
Pancras  to  York,  from  Exeter  to  Paddington,  from  Chatham  to 
Ludgate  Hill.  It  is  the  best  railway  reading.  I  can  delight  in 
it  when  I  cannot  read  the  *  Bock.' 

Kindred  pleasure  may  be  extracted  from  the  illustrated  adver- 
tisements of  houses  in  the  paper  called  'Country  Life.'  It  is 
nothing  that  one's  own  lares  and  penates  are  permanently  settled 
in  a  London  street ;  that  need  not  diminish  fascinated  interest  in 
eligible  manor-houses  in  Surrey  or  unique  moated  granges  in 
Kent.  You  can  still  choose  or  reject — the  unassailable  privilege  of 
the  reader  of  catalogues.  '  Too  damp '  is  one ;  '  Too  overgrown,' 
another ;  and  '  I  don't  much  care  for  that  gable '  you  say  of  a 
third.  And  then  comes  the  ideal.  *  What  is  the  agent's  address  ? 
Ohy  well,  perhaps  it  does  not  matter.  .  .  .'  An  author  must  be 
successful  indeed  if  his  local  colour  can  so  bring  the  country 
before  one  as  these  three  or  four  pages  of  photographs  can. 

Private  enterprise  has  provided  'The  Exchange  and  Mart' 
with  at  least  one  worthy  companion.  In  one  respect,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  better;  for  'The  Exchange  and  Mart'  is  without 
personal  character,  whereas  *  The  Amateur  Trader,'  the  periodical 
catalogue  of  curiosities  which  Miss  Millard,  of  Teddington,  pre- 
pares for  her  clients,  is  a  work  of  abounding  individuality. 
•With  sweet  variety  your  taste  I'll  please,'  is  Miss  Millard's 
motto  and  achievement.  The  copy  of  'The  Amateur  Trader' 
which  I  quote  from  has,  by  way  of  coy  preface,  some  of  the  com- 
pliments which  have  been  paid  to  its  strenuous  editor.  'A 
Viennese  gentleman  says  :  "  Your  brilliant  talents ; " '  *  A  New 
York  collector  says :  "  There  is  a  snap  and  earnestness  about  your 
communication  and  catalogue — not  a  usual  characteristic ; '"  'A 
Lancashire  lady  says :  "  Your  letters  are  delightful  reading — 
marvels  of  style,  dictiop,  easy  grace,  and,  may  I  add  ?  erudition."' 
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A  catalogue  thus  graced  at  the  portal  would  fail  indeed  were  it 
unentertaining.  Miss  Millard  has  something  of  everything,  and 
snap  and  earnestness,  as  the  New  York  gentleman  said,  behind 
all.     More,  she  has  poetry,  as  we  see  in  this  entry  : — 

SAMPLERS.  A  small  lot  of  pretty  specimens  of  late  last,  and  early  this 
century,  of  more  or  less  quaint  designs,  the  work  of  several  childish  fingers.  In 
handling  these  samplers  one  must  confess  to  a  tender  and  pathetic  feeling  in 
having  the  poet's  words  vividly  brought  to  mind  : — 

<  Long  laid  to  rest  the  patient  handd 

That  played  with  formal  tints ; 
And  faded  are  the  silken  strands, 
As  sad  and  sallow  chintz.' 

Prices  vary  from  half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea. 
and  in  this : — 

BLUE  Worcester  China  bead  bracelet  and  pair  of  aigrettes,  possible  date 
1760— so,  judging  by  the  mountings,  and  judging  by  the  colour — ^*  heavenly 
blue,*  denoting  *  constancy,*  could  they  not  have  been  ordered  by  a  love-sick  swain 
of  the  period  as  an  injunctive  present  to  his  lady-love  to  beware  of  inconstancy  7 
This  is  the  story  they  conjure  up  to  the  writer  of  this,  who  vividly  sees  back  to 
it  all.    Let  the  mere  Philistine  gainsay  it  I    4^.  4*. 

The  transition  from  dreamy  fancy  to  bald  commerce  is  as  abrupt 
as  a  cab  accident ;  but  who  would  resent  it  ?    Again  : — 

NAPOLEONIC.  When  you  seriously  commence  to  build  up  a  collection  I 
will  be  ready  to  greatly  enrich  it.  The  very  continuous  romance  of  the  life  of 
this  delightfully  human  and  grandly  historical  *  Soldier  of  Fortune,*  with  bis 
dignity  and  his  frailties,  his  magnanimity  and  his  petty  meannesses,  his  intrepid 
bravery  and  his  contemptible  cowardice,  is  alone  so  complete  with  fascination 
that  I  never  can  understand  why  this  distinctly  characterised  mortal  is,  so  to 
speak,  passed  over  coldly,  whilst  so  many  insipid  characters  are  gushed  about 
ridiculously,  in  a  comparative  sense. 

Miss  Millard,  when  she  has  amassed  the  fortune  that  must 
inevitably  be  the  reward  of  her  energy,  should  take  to  literature. 
The  ball  is  at  her  feet. 

Another  catalogue  which  has  the  stamp  of  personality  is 
Mr.  Bertram  Dobell's.  Mr.  Dobell  enriches  the  concluding  pages 
of  his  list  of  second-hand  books  with  passages  from  his  reading 
and  tender  little  poems  of  his  own  composing,  even  translations 
from  Heine  and  three-lined  prettinesses  in  a  Japanese  measure 
called  the  Haikai.  But  catalogues,  to  be  on  occasion  the  best 
possible  reading,  do  not  actually  need  such  embellishment.  A 
book  catalogue,  indeed,  is  self-sufficient. 

Of  the  delectation  which  accompanies  the  leisurely  examination, 
pencil  in  hand,  of  a  second-hand  bookseller's  list  something  has 
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just  been  said.  In  the  recesses  of  an  armchair  one  can  become 
the  owner  of  first  folios  without  even  the  exertion  of  nodding. 
By  a  stroke  of  the  plumbago  whatever  is  most  desirable  on  Mr. 
Qoaritch's  shelves  becomes  (in  fiEincy)  your  own,  and  America,  to 
the  joy  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  has,  in  the  street  idiom,  never  a 
'look  in.'  'Gerard's  Herball,  21.?*  'Yes,  I  may  as  well  have 
that ; '  and  the  proprietary  cross  springs  into  being  on  the  margin. 
'Dame  Juliana  Bemers'  Boke  of  St.  Albans?'  'And  I  will 
have  that  too' — another  cross.  'John  Florio's  Montaigne, 
quarto.'  '  Ah !  at  last ! '  And  so  one  goes  on.  What  it  is  like 
actually  to  buy  from  Mr.  Quaritch's  list  I  have  no  notion.  Such 
purchases  as  I  have  made  of  him  were  carried  through  one-sidedly, 
ia  a  not  strictly  commercial  manner,  for  the  library  of  a  castle  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees ;  hence  I  can  speak  only  as  a  poor 
man.  A  poor  man  with  a  book  catalogue  is  a  feasting  Barmecide, 
yet  without  his  haste  to  despatch  the  meal.  Or,  rather,  he  is  as 
one  who  through  the  panes  of  a  sealed  window  watches  without 
envy  a  procession  of  those  dishes  of  which  he  may  not  partake. 
Without  envy.  For,  if  covetousness  at  all  worthy  the  name 
takes  part  in  his  feelings,  he  can  never  know  the  enjoyment  of 
catalogues  to  the  full.  A  mild,  well-ordered  inclination  may  be 
his  to  add  sauce  to  the  perusal,  but  nothing  more ;  he  must  be 
utterly  without  rancour  that  others  are  richer  than  he. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 


9—6 
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THE  PASTORAL  DRAMA    ON  THE 
ELIZABETHAN  STAGE. 

Of  recent  years  the  amonnt  of  critical  writing  dealing  with 
English  literature,  and  more  especially  English  drama,  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  two  Stuarts  has  increased 
vastly  in  bulk,  and  its  average  standard  of  excellence  may  be  said 
to  have  risen  almost  in  proportion.  But  it  is  nevertheless  chiefly 
with  the  main  stream  of  literary  activity  that  the  work  of  modem 
critics  is  concerned,  beside  which  main  current  there  are  not  a 
few  backwaters  and  side  channels,  gropings  after  dimly  appre- 
hended ideals,  lisping  utterances  of  half-conscious  impulses, 
abortive  attempts  to  attain  expressions  of  form  and  beauty,  which 
the  genius  of  the  age  rendered  impossible.  Such  were  the 
experiments  in  classical  verse  and  the  attempts  at  Senecan 
tragedy,  such  also  was  the  pastoral  drama,  which  I  propose  to 
spend  half  an  hour  in  following  through  its  spasmodic  and  ansBmic 
existence. 

If  ever  a  drama  justified  its  existence  by  holding  the  mirror 
up  to  life,  it  was  the  romantic  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  stage. 
At  no  time  has  the  literature  of  any  nation  been  a  more  fiuthftd 
presentment  of  the  national  life  of  the  age.  And  it  was  no 
common  age,  that  age  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  at  once  the  vainest 
of  women,  the  shrewdest  of  statesmen,  the  most  accomplished  of 
scholars ;  the  age  of  Saleigh  playing  out  his  game  of  bowls  before, 
with  his  cockle-shell  navy  manned  by  fishermen,  he  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  Grod  the  invincible  Armada;  and  returned  in 
triumph  only  to  die  embittered  by  the  abuses  of  Church  and 
State  at  the  block  on  Tower  Hill, 

If  Church  and  State  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie ; 

the  age,  in  short,  which  found  its  ultimate  expression  in  the 
genius  of  the  Stratford  lad  and  G]obe  playwright,  a  legalised 
vagabond,  surely  in  *  conceit '  of  others  than  himself  *  the  onlie 
shake-scene  in  a  countrie*  whose  'tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a 
player's  hide '  was  so  dear  to  all  his  copemates  of  the  *  Mermaid,* 
with  the  exception  only  of  poor  Robert  Grreene. 
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It  is  an  age  of  transition,  social  and  artistic ;  the  old  moulds 
are  bursting,  no  new  style  has  yet  been  formed.  *  Cloth  breeches ' 
is  obsolete,  *  Velvet  breeches'  seems  as  yet  foreign  and  strange. 
Par  excellence  the  age  of  individualism,  it  is  likewise  an  age  of 
intense  life,  feverish  activity,  vast  ideals ;  mediseval  mysticism  is 
dead,  the  prevalent  creed  is  a  creed  of  present  life  and  of  humanity, 
not  of  wooden  gods  and  bloodless  hallows.  Men  and  women  lead 
lives  full  of  the  glory,  the  beauty,  and  the  sensual  delight  of  this 
world,  and  having  drunk  the  cup,  whether  of  the  sweet  or  bitter 
of  life,  that  is  presented  to  their  thirsting  lips,  to  the  lees,  go 
readily,  almost  eagerly  to  meet  their  death.  Sir  Thomas  More 
dies  with  a  jest  on  his  lips.  *  What  is  my  life  worth  ? '  exclaims 
the  girl-page  in  Philaster.  *  *Tis  not  a  Ufe,  'tis  but  a  piece  of 
childhood  thrown  away/  Yet  beyond  death  is  a  vast  xmezplored 
tract ;  they  *  go  to  discover  countries  yet  xmknown,'  they  pass  they 
*  know  not  whither,'  and  *  the  rest  is  silence.'  The  motive  forces 
lie  in  the  present  life :  love,  lust,  and  hate  govern  their  actions ; 
chastity,  honour  are  now  worth  possessing  for  themselves,  like 
gold  and  jewels,  part  of  this  world's  wealth,  now  talismans  against 
harm,  now  trump  cards  in  the  game  of  life,  now  objects  of  barter, 
to  be  sold  for  a  seat  in  the  gallery  at  Whitehall  on  the  night  of  a 
Soyal  mask.  Heaven  and  hell  are  no  ghastly  nightmares  made 
more  intense  by  uncertainty,  no  vague  abstractions  without  cor- 
responding reality,  but  present  happiness  and  present  misery 
swaying  the  actions  of  men  and  women  like  other  terrene  forces. 
It  is  an  age  in  which  nobility  and  crime,  purity  and  vice,  comedy 
and  tragedy,  fact  and  fiction,  the  highest  ideals  and  the  grossest 
and  most  sensual  materialism  are  inextricably  confused,  and  in 
which  none  seemed  conscious  of  the  incongruity.  And  the  whole 
range  of  this  complex  and  varied  life  found  its  expression  on  the 
romantic  stage. 

Indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  universe  were  a  field  hardly 
large  enough  for  the  imagination  of  the  old  ptSaywpghts.  They 
ranged  from  the  *  Deus '  of  the  miracle  play  in  his  long  robes  and 
gilded  wig,  through  the  whole  of  terrestrial  geography  and 
history,  calling  incidentally  at  the  Moon  or  Olympus,  down  to 
the  hell-mouth  that  gaped  when  the  strokes  of  midnight  an- 
nounced the  end  of  the  four-and-twenty  years  of  a  life  spent  *  in 
all  voluptuousness.'  It  is  evident  that  Arcadia  could  hardly 
escape,  equally  evident  that  with  all  its  unreality  of  love  and  life 
it  was  impossible  it  should  succeed.     But,  nevertheless,  if  we 
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follow  with  care  the  history  of  the  growth  and  decay  of  the 
Pastoral  drama,  we  shall  see  a  side  of  the  artistic  development  of 
the  nation  which  may  throw  some  interesting  light  on  other  and 
healthier  forms  of  the  literature  of  the  age. 

Though  I  have  spoken  of  the  pastoral  drama  as  a  spasmodic 
growth,  wanting  in  vital  energy,  it  is  a  phenomenon  whose  occur- 
rence is  by  no  means  so  restricted  as  is  often  supposed.  True  it 
is  that  the  plays  which  can  be  called  pure  pastorals  are  few,  but 
there  are  a  considerable  number  which,  though  not  belonging  to 
the  strictest  type,  are  yet  sufficiently  closely  allied,  both  in  sub- 
ject and  manner,  and  in  having  a  similar  if  not  identical  goal  in 
the  history  of  artistic  development,  to  be  classed  under  the  same 
head.  L  should  probably  not  be  exaggerating  if  I  said  that  some 
thirty  such  plays,  written  before  1640,  have  come  down  to  us. 
It  is  a  temptation  to  which,  unfortunately,  writers  have  not 
always  been  superior  to  group  these  plays  en  masae  as  pastorals, 
and  refer  them  to  a  common  Italian  origin,  or  at  least  to  suppose 
a  common  Italian  influence.  On  closer  inspection,  however,  we 
shall  find  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  though  future  investigation 
may  reveal  more  foreign  elements  than  I  am  at  present  inclined 
to  admit,  it  will  certainly  preclude  all  sweeping  generalisations  on 
the  subject. 

Before  resorting  to  the  foreign  influence  so  dear  to  many 
literary  historians,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  what 
England  was  capable  of  producing  of  herself.  Tasso's  '  Aminta,' 
which  for  the  present  may  be  considered  as  the  first  Italian 
dramatic  pastoral,  was  written  in  1573.  Peele's  *  Arraignment  of 
Paris,'  the  first  English  play  for  which  the  name  of  pastoral  has 
been  claimed,  was  not  acted  till  1584,  i.e.  eleven  years  later.  But 
it  was  only  slowly,  even  with  the  widespread  knowledge  of  Italian 
and  constant  intercourse  with  Italy,  that  the  literature  of  the 
South  found  its  way  into  our  drama,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait 
till  the  early  years  of  the  next  century  before  we  find  an  English 
poet  imitating  Tasso's  play.  Peele's  work  is  purely  the  offspring 
of  an  academic  brain  writing  for  the  Court ;  it  is  a  mythological 
drama ;  the  introduction  of  a  pastoral  element  is  accidental,  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  the  hero  was  at  the  time  leading  a  shep- 
herd's life;  and,  indeed,  the  pastoral  characters  themselves  are 
mostly  silvan  deities,  whose  chief  idea  of  behaving  like  shepherds 
seems  to  be  to  use  language  befitting  rather  the  brothel  than  the 
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Conrt.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  unlike  the  Italian  pastoral. 
Together  with  Peele  in  this  earliest  and  native  division  of  the 
pastoral  drama  must  be  named  the  author  of  '  Eupheues.'  Here, 
too,  mythology  supplies  the  groundwork  of  the  plays.  His 
'Gallathea'  appeared  in  1592,  his  'Love's  Metamorphosis,*  the 
most  pastoral  play  from  his  pen,  in  1601.  Dissimilar  as  are  his 
works  to  those  of  Peele,  they  are  in  some  respects  closely  related. 
Both  are  largely  mythological,  both  are  written  to  be  played  at 
Court,  and  consequently  resemble  the  majority  of  masks  in  centring 
round  some  complement  to  Eliza,  or  Zabeta,  or  Cynthia ;  both 
are  the  work  of  cultivated  men  independent  of  the  popular  stage, 
revolutionised  in  1587  by  the  appearance  of  Tamburlain. 

The  plays  belonging  to  this  group  were  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  period  of  English  drama  before  blank  verse  became 
the  recognised  medium.  It  is  true  that  when  Lyly  wrote,  Tam- 
burlain had  already  stormed  in  the  ^  swelling  bombast '  of  a 
'  drumming  decasillabon,'  Faustus  had  made  the  organ  pipes  of 
English  melody  resoimd  in  his  praise  of  Helen,  and  in  Edward  II. 
the  lurid  glow  of  the  ante-room  of  Hell  had  been  softened  into 
the  more  delicate  hues  of  Gaviston's  pleasure  garden.  But  to  the 
music  of  the  young  Titan  the  Court  turned  a  deaf  ear.  For  many 
years  to  come  they  were  to  applaud  the  firigid  art  of  the  Senecan 
tragedy,  to  demand  the  rimed  measures  of  the  Italian,  or  the 
elegant  decasyllabics  of  the  iLaureate,  and,  this  being  the  point 
we  are  concerned  with  at  present,  to  go  into  raptures  over  the 
scheduled  prose  of  Eupheues. 

This  ^  peculiar  form  of  bad  style,'  as  M.  Jusserand  stigmatises 

it,  infested  the  whole  of  polite  society : 

So  imitating  his  ridionlons  trioks, 

They  spake  and  writ,  all  like  mere  lunatics, 

says  Drayton,  and^Blount,  editing  Lyly's  'Six  Comedies '  in  1632, 
says : — *  That  beautie  in  Court  which  could  not  parley  Euphe- 
fnisme,  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  which  now  there  speakes  not 
French.* 

The  scene  of  ^  Gallathea,'  though  the  story  is  taken  from  Ovid, 
is  laid  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  uninitiated  reader  may  be  a  little 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  Olympians  are  just  as  much  at  home 
in  the  Eastern  Counties  as  in  Arcadia  itself.  The  plot  centres 
round  the  sacrifice  of  the  feurest  virgin  of  the  land,  which  has 
annually  to  be  made  to  Neptune  in  atonement  for  some  crime  com- 
mitted many  years  before.    Like  Andromeda,  the  girl  is  exposed  as 
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a  prey  to  a  monster,  Agar,  who  bears  her  off.  On  the  occasion 
in  question,  however,  the  two  fairest  maidens,  one  of  whom  gives 
her  name  to  the  piaj,  are  disgoised  as  boys  by  their  £Eithers,  in 
order  that  they  may  escape  the  penalty  of  beauty.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  another  girl  is  exposed.  The  assembly  await  the 
arrival  of  the  monster;  but  Neptune,  angry  at  the  deception, 
refuses  the  offering  and  no  Agar  appears.  Between  joy  at  her 
deliverance,  and  injured  pride  at  her  rejection  by  the  god,  the 
poor  girl  when  she  is  released  hardly  knows  whether  to  laugh  or 
cry,  and  so  has  to  resort  to  a  long  description  of  her  feelings  in 
the  most  approved  Eupheuistic  prose.  In  the  meantime,  the  two 
disguised  virgins  have  met  in  the  wood.  Each  takes  the  other 
for  a  boy,  for  whom  she  conceives  a  violent  passion.  Cupid,  too, 
has  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherdess  is 
making  mischief  among  the  nymphs  of  Diana.  They,  however, 
make  a  capture  of  the  Boy  God.  Lyly  here  takes  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  one^  of  those  channing  lyrics  for  which  he  is 
famous : 

O  yes,  O  yes,  is  any  maid 
Whom  leering  Cupid  has  betiay*d 
To  frowns  of  spite  to  eyes  of  scorn 
And  wonld  in  madness  now  see  torn 
The  boy  in  pieces — let  her  come 
Hither  and  lay  on  him  her  doom. 

0  yes,  0  yes,  hath  any  lost 

A  heart,  which  many  a  sigh  hath  cost, 

Is  any  cozened  of  a  tear 

Which,  as  a  pearl,  disdeign  doth  wear  ? 

Here  stands  the  thief,  let  her  bat  come 

Hither  and  lay  on  him  her  doom. 

Venus  here  appears  on  the  scene  in  search  of  her  truant  son, 
and  injured  Neptune  is  not  far  behind.  They  recount  their 
several  grievances,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  palaver  a  bargain  is 
agreed  upon  whereby  Venus  is  to  persuade  Neptune  to  release  the 
land  from  the  virgin  tribute,  and  in  return  Diana  is  to  surrender 
Cupid  to  his  mother.  The  only  difficulty  now  remaining  is  the 
strange  passion  between  the  two  girls  in  disguise.  Venus,  how- 
ever, is  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  solves  the  situation  by  promising 
to  transform  one  of  them  into  a  man.  There  are  sevc^  minor 
characters,  among  others  an  alchemist,  an  astronomer,  and  three 
young  rascals,  whose  action  is  a  mere  ante-mask,  blissfully  inde- 
pendent of  the  main  plot,  or  rather  plots,  and  the  dramatic 
construction  of  the  whole  is  about  as  loose  as  it  well  could  be. 
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This  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  wliat  may  be  expected  from  a 
mythological  pastoral.  George  Peele's  play,  the  *  Arraignment  of 
Paris/  is  fonnded  upon  the  old  tale  of  the  judgment  of  the  three 
goddesses  by  the  shepherd  of  Ida.  He  shows  considerable  in- 
genuity, however,  in  the  turn  he  gives  to  the  story,  which  is  made 
to  lead  up  to  a  compliment  to  the  queen.  The  play  contains  an 
exquisite  lyric,  one  of  the  few  one  misses  from  the  late  Professor 
Palgrave*8  collection.     Here  is  part  of  it : — 

(Enone :  Fair  and  isdi  and  twice  as  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be ; 
The  fairest  shepherd  on  oar  green 

A  love  for  any  lady. 
Ptf  n> :     Fair  and  fair  and  twice  so  fair, 

As  fair  as  any  may  be ; 
Thy  love  is  fair  for  thee  alone 

And  for  no  other  lady. 
Qf!no7ie :  My  love  is  fair,  my  love  is  gay. 

As  fresh  as  bin  the  flowers  in  May, 
And  of  my  love  my  roundelay, 
My  meny,  merry,  merry  roundelay 

Conclades  with  Cupid's  curse — 
They  that  do  change  old  loves  for  new, 

Pray  gods  they  change  for  worse  I 

So  much  for  Cynthia  and  the  other  Olympians,  now  south- 
ward ho! 

There  were  a  good  many  writers  in  Italy  before  Tasso  who 
produced  work  of  a  more  or  less  pastoral  nature ;  but  since  no 
claim  has  ever  been  brought  forward  for  any  play  before  the 
'Aminta,'  as  having  influenced  the  English  drama,  these  early 
attempts  need  not  concern  us  now.  The  Italian  pastoral  is 
pmely  artificial;  Tasso  belongs  not  to  the  natural  school  of 
Theocritus,  but  to  the  allegorical  school  of  Mantuan.  His  swains 
and  nymphs  are  not  the  simple  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  of  the 
Sicilian's  uplands,  but  the  ladies  and  nobles  of  the  Court  of  Ferdi- 
nand. A  certain  number  of  pastoral  plays  appeared  in  the  twelve 
years  which  elapsed  after  the  production  of  *  Aminta'  and  before 
Gnarini,  the  firiend  and  admirer  of  Tasso,  who  was  his  junior  by 
some  years,  produced  in  rivalry  his  'Pastor  Fido,'  probably  the 
most  important  work,  as  fieur  as  English  is  concerned,  in  the 
whole  range  of  pastoral  poetry.  But  it  will  be  only  necessary  to 
take  a  closer  view  of  the  work  of  these  two  masters,  since  it  was 
their  plays  alone  that  had  any  great  influence  among  the  writers 
of  pastorals  in  England. 
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Their  plays  Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  '  Italian  Benaissance/  speaks 
of  as  '  the  one  perf amed  and  delicate  like  flowers  of  spring,  the 
other  sculptured  in  pure  forms  of  classic  grace/  adding  that 
before  sonae  masterpieces  criticism  bends  in  silence.  It  is  to  do 
scant  justice  to  apply  to  them  the  same  critical  standards  as  to 
our  English  drama,  but  it  is  rather  on  their  defects  than  on 
their  merits  that  I  wish  to  dwell,  since  unfortunately  it  is 
rather  the  former  than  the  latter  that  have  influenced  the  English 
drama. 

Let  it  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  I  am  blind  to  their 
beauties,  if  I  say  that  few  of  the  *  personae '  can  claim  the  title  of 
'  characters/  that  the  symmetry  with  which  these  '  person® '  and 
the  plot  are  introduced  is  more  artful  than  artistic,  and  that  the 
art  throughout  is  too  self-conscious,  that  it  lacks  directness,  does 
not,  so  to  speak,  look  one  in  the  face.  Effeminate  and  relaxing 
too  the  beauty  depicted  must  be  admitted  to  be,  but  still  beauty 
of  the  highest  order.  Sensual  it  is,  but  with  a  refinement 
which  saves  it  from  being  for  one  moment  vulgar,  voluptuous, 
but  with  the  delicate  voluptuousness  of  the  true  artist.  It  is 
the  Belvedere,  not  yet  the  Hermaphrodite  Apollo.  They  appeared 
on  the  eve  of  a  period  of  decay,  of  moral  prostitution,  but  they 
themselves  contain  ^  nothing  extra  or  infira  human,'  besides,  though 
an  occasional  expression  may  perhaps  to  a  modem  ear  be  lacking 
in  delicacy,  they  are  infinitely  less  coarse  than  our,  on  the  whole, 
much  healthier  drama. 

The  one  feature  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  common  to  all 
plays  that  can  claim  the  name  of  pastoral,  is  that  they  are  tragi- 
comedies. *  Aminta '  at  least  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is 
an  old  tale,  in  life  and  the  drama  alike,  with  the  difference  that 
in  life  its  end  is  usually  tragic,  in  the  drama  comic.  But  how 
comic  often  is  the  former  in  its  tragedy,  the  latter,  alas,  often 
lamentably  tragic  in  its  comedy !  Aminta  loves  Silvia,  who, 
whether  because  she  does  not  love,  or  is  restrained  by  that  con- 
ventional modesty  which  is  the  bane  of  the  Pastoral  drama,  .does 
not  return  his  affection,  at  least  visibly.  Aminta  tries  to  commit 
suicide,  but  fails,  and  his  constancy  awakes  at  once  pity  and  love 
in  the  heart  of  his  mistress.  The  play  based  on  this  simple 
theme  is  short,  '  perfumed  and  delicate  like  the  flowers  of  spring.' 

I  will  only  gather  one  of  its  flowers,  one  that  Mr.  Symonds 
would  put  as  a  motto  for  the  whole  of  the  pastoral  work  of  the 
Italian  masters : 
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Amiam,  che  *l  Sol  se  mnore  e  poi  renascc. 

A  noi  sua  breve  luce 

8*  asconde,  e  1  sonno  etema  notte  adduce. 

We  have  heard  this  before,  and  from  a  greater  poet  than 
Tasso: 

Yiyamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus :  .  .  . 

Soles  occidere  et  redlre  possunt ; 

Nobifl  cum  semel  accidit  brevis  lux, 

Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda.    (Catullus.) 

Among  the  minor  characters  appears  the  satyr  who  makes  an 
attempt  on  the  girl's  chastity,  a  figure  which  was  to  be  a  stock 
in  trade  in  the  pastoral  drama  till  transformed  by  the  hand  of 
Fletcher. 

K  Tasso's  play  is  short,  Gruarini's  makes  up  for  it  5  it  is  over 
six  thousand  lines  long.  The  plot  is  complicated  and,  on  the 
whole,  well  developed,  though  not  without  considerable  arti- 
ficiality in  parts.  The  character  of  Amarillis,  in  love  with 
Mirtillo,  though  bound  by  her  engagement  with  Silvio,  who  cares 
for  nothing  but  his  dogs,  is  excellent ;  and  the  scene  containing 
her  defence,  when  accused  and  finally  sentenced  to  death  for 
incontinence,  shows  real  dramatic  power.  From  this  point  of 
view  at  least  it  is  a  great  advance  on  Tasso's  work. 

In  spite  of  the  popularity  both  Tasso  and  Gxiarini  enjoyed  in 
England,  there  are  only  two  plays  in  the  whole  range  of  Eliza- 
bethan drama  which  can  be  said  to  draw  their  inspiration  directly 
from  the  Italian  masters  of  pastoral,  nor  are  these  by  any  means 
slavish  imitations.  They  are  both  from  the  pen  of  a  poet  who 
deserves  to  be  known  better  than  he  at  present  is,  a  poet  who 
held  the  laureateship  between  Spenser  and  *  Rare  Ben,'  to  wit, 
Samuel  Daniel.  His  plays,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  written 
for  and  produced  at  Court.  The  ^  Queen's  Arcadia '  was  first  acted 
in  1605, '  Hymen's  Triumph,*  which  by  the  more  romantic  basis 
of  its  plot  connects  itself  with  the  'Pastor  Fido,'  as  by  its 
simplicity  of  construction  the  'Queen's  Arcadia'  does  with  the 
*Aminta,'  did  not  appear  till  1615.  Of  these  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  superior  production,  and  shows  much  greater  maturity  of 
power  both  in  conception  and  execution.  Both  plays  are  written 
in  the  quiet,  easy,  courtly,  and  scholarly  blank  verse,  inter- 
spersed with  rime,  of  which  Daniel  is  past-master. 

In  many  ways  *  Hymen's  Triumph  '  is  a  really  excellent  play. 
Silvia,  in  love  with  Thirsis,  though  engaged  to  Alexis,  has  dis- 
appeared, and  is  supposed  to  have  been  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 
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She  has,  however,  in  reality  been  carried  off  by  pirates,  and  after 

many  adventures  returns  disguised  as  a  page,  and  takes  service, 

pending  Alexis'  marriage,  under  a  shepherdess  who  has  conceived 

an  unfortunate  passion  for  Thirsis.     This  at  once  reminds  us  of 

Viola  and  Euphrasia-Bellario.     She  carries  love  messages  from 

her  mistress  to  her  sweetheart,  iftnd  narrates  to  him  her  story  in 

the  third  person.     As  she  concludes  a  jealous  shepherd,  whose 

mistress  has  fiEdlen  in  love  with  her  in  her  boy's  attire,  comes 

in  and  wounds  her.     This  leads  to  a  discovery  of  her  sex  and 

identity,  and  the  happy  ending  is  secured. 

Most  of  the  best  passages  in  the  play  are  given  to  Thirsis.    At 

one  time  he  meditates  on  human  thought : 

Tbey  are  the  smallest  pieces  of  the  mind 
That  pass  the  narrow  organ  of  the  voice. 
The  great  remain  behind  in  that  vast  orb 
Of  the  apprehension,  and  are  never  bom. 

At  another  he  is  bending  over  the  body  of  his  love  lying  like 

one  dead ;  it  is  hard  to  find  her  only  to  lose  her  again : 

....  Sore  the  gods  but  only  sent  thee  thus 
To  fetch  me,  and  to  take  me  hence  with  thee. 

The  play  ends  with  a  hymn  in  praise  of  love : 

Sound  out  aloud  so  rare  a  thing 
That  all  the  hills  and  vales  may  ring. 

Daniel's  verse  never  rises  to  any  very  great  height  of  poetic 
inspiration,  but  he  fills  a  by  no  means  unworthy  place  among  his 
greater  contemporaries. 

Very  different  to  Daniel  in  style,  and  of  a  very  different  order  of 
genius,  is  the  poet  to  whose  work  we  must  next  turn  our  attention. 
We  must  leave  the  stage  at  the  Court  of  the  first  Stuart,  and  the 
learned,  cultivated  audience  of  ladies,  scholars  and  courtiers,  which 
smiled  upon  the  graceful  conceits  of  the  Laureate,  and  walk  out 
through  the  narrow  filthy  streets  and  alleys  that  lead  to  the 
Blackfiriars  Theatre,*  till  we  come  to  the  door,  where  *  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men '  and  women  too  are  entering.  We  pass  in 
between  a  young  gallant  who  pays  his  half-crown  for  a  stool  on 
the  stage  and  a  'prentice  who  pays  his  *  tester '  for  the  privilege  of 
standing  in  the  uncovered  pit,  where  the  groundlings  are  exposed 
to  the  continual  drizzle  of  the  grey  London  sky.  It  is  3  o'clock 
on  an  afternoon  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1609.*  After  a 
'  l^blematio  but  probable, 
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flourish  of  trumpets  the  actors  enter  and  the  play  begins.  It  is 
by  Fletcher,  the  title,  *  The  Faithful  Shepherdess/ 

On  its  first  appearance  it  was  damned  by  the  quick  criticism 
of  the  public,  and  in  spite  of  commendatory  verses  by  Jonson, 
Chqmian,  and  Beaumont,  in  spite  of  Fletcher's  strange  prefiskce, 
in  qpite  of  its  revival  at  Court,  and  subsequently  on  the  popular 
stage  in  1633,  posterity  has  not  seen  fit  to  reverse  the  judgment. 
The  first  representation  of  the '  Faithful  Shepherdess  *  was  important 
in  the  annals  of  the  stage,  the  playgoing  public  expressing  as  it 
did  its  resolution,  and  that  in  no  hesitating  manner,  that  it  would 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Italian  pastoral,  and  it  was 
right.  As  an  acting  play  it  must  indeed  have  appeared  a  lament- 
able performance  to  a  public  who  had  witnessed  within  the  last 
twenty-three  years  the  production  on  the  stage  of  *  Tamburlain,' 
*Fanstus,'  'Edward  11.,'  ^Edward  III.,'  *  Arden  of  Feversham,' 
'  Borneo  and  Juliet,'  *  Hamlet,'  '  Lear,'  and  a  host  of  other  plays,  all 
of  which  far  excel  it  in  dramatic  qualities,  though  few  in  poetic 
beauty  of  the  verse.  In  the  treatment  of  the  plot  such  as  it  is, 
and  setting  aside  its  absurd  improbabilities,  it  is  not  a  bad  one 
for  a  pastoral,  the  touch  of  the  practised  hand  is  everywhere  visible  ; 
bat  it  is  of  no  use,  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  any  interest  in 
AmarilliB,  Amoret,  or  Gloe,  least  of  all  in  Glorin,  and  Perigot 
is  only  fit  for  a  madhouse.  Amoret  is  a  sweet  gentle  thing,  and 
we  might  almost  admire  Amarillis'  passionate  desire,  but  Fletcher 
wastes  his  opportunities ;  Cloe  and  the  Sullen  Shepherd  are  re- 
pulsive, Thenot,  Perigot,  and  Clorin  are  scarcely  human  beings 
atalL 

But  it  is  not  with  pleasure  that  the  critic  dwells  on  the 
Memishes  of  so  exquiste  a  work  as  Fletcher's  play  is  in  many 
ways.  Its  beauties,  it  is  true,  lie  mostly  in  the  lyrical  passages 
(indeed,  it  is  par  excellence  a  lyrical  production),  and  for  this 
very  reason  will  suffer  least  by  quotation.  Perhaps  the  palm  of 
the  whole  play  should  be  given  to  the  Evensong  of  the  Priest. 

Shepherds  all  and  maidens  fair, 
Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Gins  to  thicken  and  the  snn 
Already  his  great  coarse  hath  ran. 
See  the  dewdrops  how  they  kiss 
Every  little  flower  that  is, 
Hanging  on  their  velvet  heads 
Like  a  rope  of  crystal  heads ; 
Bee  the  heavy  clouds  low  falling, 
And  bright  Hesperus  down  calling 
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The  dead  Night  from  nndergroimd. 
At  whose  rising  mists  onsomid, 
Damps  and  vapoars  fly  apace 
Hovering  o'er  the  wanton  face 
Of  these  pastures,  where  they  come 
Striking  dead  both  bud  and  bloom. 

The  greatest  blot  on  the  play  is  Perigot's  absurd  passion  for 
Clorin,  absurd  inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  his  admiration  of  her 
constancy  to  a  dead  lover,  and  ceases  as  soon  as  she  pretends 
to  return  it,  but  he  can  put  his  love  into  very  pleasing  verse. 
Indeed,  if  we  only  seek  for  melodious  verse  we  shall  find  plenty. 
Each  character  has  some  beautiful  expression  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence.    Cloe,  at  the  height  of  her  wantonness,  exclaims : 

Lend  me  all  thy  red 
Thou  shame-faced  morning,  when  from  Titbon's  bed 
Thou  risest  oyer  maiden  ! 

Thenot  at  the  depth  of  his  despair, 

What  art  thou  dare 
Tread  these  forbidden  paths  where  death  and  care 
Dwell  on  the  fsoe  of  darkness  1 

Amarillis,  fljing  the  violence  of  the  Sullen  Shepherd,  prays. 

Be  ever  just, 
Thou  God  of  Shepherds,  Pan,  for  her  dear  sake 
That  loves  the  rivers*  brinks,  and  still  doth  shake 
In  cold  remembrance  of  thy  quick  pursuit ; 
Let  me  be  made  a  reed,  and,  ever  mute. 
Nod  to  the  waters*  fall,  whilst  every  blast 
Sings  thro*  my  slender  leaves  that  I  was  chaste ! 

Although  in  no  sense  an  imitation,  except  perhaps  in  one  or 
two  matters  of  detail,  Fletcher's  pastoral  is  throughout  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Italian,  it  is  permeated  by  the  influence  of 
Tasso  and  Guarini.  But  while  in  the  pastoral  drama  the  Italian 
poets  gave  rein  to  their  fancy  to  depict  an  ideal  life  such  as  they 
dreamed,  a&r  from  the  disappointments  of  Court  life  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  princes  and  prelates,  Fletcher  is  endeavouring  to  fieishion 
an  ideal  with  which  he  is  himself  entirely  out  of  sympathy.  Mr. 
Ward  sums  up  the  motif  of  the  play  admirably  when  he  writes, 
*  The  whole  action  is  founded  on  the  utterly  unreal  distinction — 
as  here  exhibited — between  chaste  and  unchaste  love,  which 
seems  a  flimsy  figment  when  compared  with  so  deeply  conceived 
and  powerfully  developed  a  contrast  as  that  exhibited  in  Milton's 
"Comus/" 
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The  '  Faithful  Shepherdess '  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to 
introduce  the  pastoral  drama  upon  the  Elizabethan  stage,  and  iu 
spite  of  its  many  beauties,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  a  success.  But  among  the  writers  of  com- 
mendatory verses  on  the  play  was  one  who  was  destined  to  turn 
the  lesson  thus  learnt  to  account,  although  a  quarter  of  a  century 
was  to  elapse  before  the  seed  bore  fruit ;  and  even  then  the  death 
of  the  author  was  to  rob  our  literature  of  the  completion  of  a 
work  which  must  otherwise  have  been  one  of  its  most  exquisite 
gems,  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Jonson's  '  Sad  Shepherd.*  *  But  in 
the  meantime  there  flourished  a  school  of  drama  which,  for  lack  of 
a  better  name,  I  shall  call  the  *  Utopian.'  There  is,  of  course, 
considerable  variety  in  method  and  treatment  among  the  various 
plays  belonging  to  the  group,  and  to  follow  up  and  assign  to  their 
origins  the  various  influences  discernible  in  each  individual 
specimen  would  carry  us  &r  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
article,  but  they  have  in  common  a  strong  '  romantic '  element  in 
the  plot,  and  the  influence  of  the  Italian  pastoral  drama  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  Sidnean  romance  on  the  other,  are  in  various 
degrees  evident.  In  them  Arcadia — for  it  is  in  Arcadia  that  most 
of  them  play — stands  for  any  country  not  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions of  history,  geography,  or  general  probability. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  this  section  of  the 
pastoral  drama,  we  shall  have  to  retrace  history  to  a  period  when 
the  last  Tudor  was  still  seated  on  the  English  throne.  The 
'Maid's  Metamorphosis'  was  published  in  1600.  It  was  long 
attributed  to  Lyly,  but  differs  in  every  way  from  the  genuine 
work  of  that  author,  and  may,  once  for  all,  be  struck  oflf  the 
catalogue  of  his  plays.  It  stands  in  a  somewhat  unique  position, 
bebnging  in  point  of  time  rather  to  the  early  mythological 
pastoral,  with  which  it  also  connects  itself  by  its  rimed  versifica- 
tion, and,  indeed,  reaches  back  with  one  hand,  as  it  were,  to  the 
school  of  Peele  and  Lyly  as  regards  the  use  of  mythological 
characters,  while  in  the  romantic  foundation  of  the  plot  it 
identifies  itself  with  the  '  Utopian '  school.  The  plot  is  simple  • 
though  sufficiently  startling,  and  may  serve  well  as  a  specimen  of 
the  class. 

Eurymine,  of  whose  connections  we  hear  nothing  but  that  she 

*  The  date  of  this  play  is,  however,  dispnted.  The  prologue  was  certainly 
Written  at  the  end  of  his  life,  bat  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  play 
is  not  the  same  as  the  *  Hay  Lord '  mentioned  in  the  Drummond  conversations. 
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is  lowly  bom,  and  Ascanio,  the  king's  son,  are  in  love.  The 
king,  discovering  this,  sends  two  men  to  lead  Enrymine  into  ihe 
woods  and  murder  her.  Her  youth  and  beauty,  however,  touch 
their  hearts,  and  they  spare  her  on  condition  that  she  shall  remain 
among  the  shepherds  of  the  country  and  not  return  to  the  CJonrt. 
She  at  once  meets  with  a  shepherd  and  a  hunter  who  fall  in  love 
with  her,  and  their  rivalry  supplies  her  not  only  with  the  neces- 
saries, but  even  the  dainties  of  life.  In  the  second  act  Ascanio 
appears  in  search  of  his  love,  and  is  directed  by  Morpheus,  at  the 
instigation  of  Venus,  to  go  and  find  a  certain  hermit  who  will  tdl 
him  news  of  her.  In  the  meantime,  however,  an  unexpected 
complication  has  arisen.  Apollo  has  fallen  violently  in  love  ^th 
Eurymine  and  threatens  violence.  She  begs  of  him  a  boon  wliich 
he  hastily  promises.  She  then,  in  order  to  escape  dishonour, 
asks  to  be  changed  into  a  man.  Much  regretting  his  rash  pro- 
mise Apollo  complies.  The  next  thing  that  happens  is  that,  by 
the  help  of  the  hermit,  Ascanio  finds  her,  or  him — ^it  is  difficult 
to  know  which  to  call  the  metamorphosed  Eurymine.  This  is 
decidedly  unsatisfactory,  but  'three  or  four  Muses*  and  the 
'  Charities,'  as  the  author  quaintly  terms  the  Graces,  are  called  in, 
who,  by  their  prayers,  induce  Apollo  to  relent  and  restore  her  to 
her  natal  sex.  No  sooner  is  this  done  than  she  is  discovered  to 
be  the  daughter  of  the  hermit,  and  he  the  exiled  prince  of  Lesbos. 
At  this  moment  arrives  a  messenger  from  the  king,  bej^ing 
Ascanio  to  return,  and  adding,  casually,  that  if  by  any  chance 
Eurymine  is  still  alive,  she  too  will  be  welcome.  The  play  is 
written  in  rimed  couplets  and  has  not  a  little  charm  and  easy  grace. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  good  many  years  till  we  come  to 
Randolph's  '  Amyntas,'  first  printed  in  1638,*  which  is  quite  the 
best  pastoral  wldch  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  complete  form. 
Bandolph  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and  became  FeUow  of 
Trinity  College.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  influoice 
among  his  friends,  and  his  patronage  to  have  been  much 
sought  after.  His  circle  included  such  names  as  Fanshawe  and 
Crashaw,  and  he  was  doubtless  the  centre  of  literary  activity  in 
the  University. 

In  some  ways  his  play  comes  near  the  pure  pastoral,  and 
indeed  it  is  only  on  account  of  its  greater  complexity  and  more 
romantic  character  of  plot  that  I  prefer  to  treat  of  it  in  this  place. 
It  is  true  that  the  plots  alike  of  the  *  Pastor  Fido '  and  of '  Hymen's 

>  Randolph,  however,  died  in  1634. 
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Triumph '  are  complex  and  in  a  sense  romantic,  but  what  connects 
'  Amyntas '  unmistakably  with  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
<  romantic  *  drama,  is  the  doable  plot.  But  to  work  this  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Elizabethan  stage  successfolly  needed  the  practised 
hand  of  the  professional  playwright,  which  is  exactly  what  the 
Fellow  of  Trinity  was  not.  The  result  is  two  co-ordinate  plots, 
each  needing  its  own  climax  and  remaining  dramatically  distinct, 
a  lanlt  seen  even  more  clearly  in  another  and  much  inferior 
play  of  about  the  same  period,  Butter's  '  Shepherd's  Holiday.* 

One  of  the  plots  deals  with  the  usual  pastoral  situation,  and  in 
spite  of  the  graceful  and  humorous  way  in  which  the  situation 
is  developed  calls  for  no  comment.  Greater  interest  centres,  to 
my  mind,  round  the  story  of  Amyntas  and  Urania.  They  are 
deeply  in  love,  but  the  girl's  father,  who  happens  to  be  the  priest 
of  Ceres,  imprudently  asks  the  goddess  what  dowry  is  required 
for  his  daughter.  The  Ompha,  with  the  uncalled-for  perversity 
characteristic  of  Oracles,  replies : — 

That  whioh  thou  hast  not,  ma/st  not,  canst  not  have, 
Amyntas,  is  the  dowry  that  I  crave. 
Best  hopeless  in  thy  love,  or  else  divine 
To  give  Urania  this,  and  she  is  thine. 

With  puzzling  over  this  Amyntas  loses  his  wits,  as  well  he  might. 
However,  his  father,  returning  from  long  journeying  with  a  won- 
drous knowledge  of  herbs,  heals  him  in  a  night,  and  at  last  the 
goddess  rolents,  and  in  an  echo  reveals  the  answer — ^a  husband  ! 

The  verse  is  throughout  of  very  considerable  merit,  but  seldom 
rises  to  any  conspicuous  height.  The  fourth  scene  of  Act  II.  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  I  know ;  the  pathos  is  pure  gold.  The 
Bong,  too, '  Vos  beati  fauni  proles '  has  a  quaint  charm  of  its  own. 

Glapthome's  play  of  'Argalus  and  Parthinia,'  a  pastoral 
only  in  name,  is  a  dramatisation  of  an  episode  in  Sidney's 
'Arcadia.'  It  was  printed  in  1639.  In  1640  appeared  Shirley's 
^  Arcadia,'  a  dramatisation  of  the  romance.  It  has  little  original 
merit.  Montague's  play  entitled  *The  Shepherds'  Paradise' 
printed  in  1659,  was  acted,  in  spite  of  its  length,  by  the  queen 
and  her  ladies  in  1633,  but  has  little  merit,  and  was  ridiculed 
by  Suckling  on  account  of  its  obscurity.  Lastly,  I  may  mention 
Goflfe's  *  Careless  Shepherdess,'  a  worthless  production,  which  has 
won  unmerited  praise  from  Mr.  Gosse.  It  was  printed  in  1656, 
many  years  after  its  composition,  with  the  addition  of  an 
introduction  in  Salisbury  Court. 
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It  is  difficult)  no  doubt,  to  fonn  a  just  estimate  of  a  firagment, 
but  I,  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  every  like- 
lihood that  had  Jonson  lived  to  finish  the  *  Scwi  Shepherd,'  a  new 
type  of  drama,  a  romantic  pastoral  of  a  purely  English  and  popular 
character,  might  have  enriched  our  literature.  I  am  aware  that 
criticism  has  tended  in  the  opposite  direction.  But  in  spite  of 
the  weight  that  the  opinion  of  so  excellent  a  critic  as  Dyce 
must  always  have,  I  cannot  but  think  that  where  the  *  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  *  or  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  succeeded  there 
was  no  certain  reason  why  the  *  Sad  Shepherd '  should  fiul.*  The 
play  is  free,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  blighting  artificiality  of  the 
Italian  pastoral ;  it  is  full  of  interest,  in  which  the  latter  was  so 
wanting ;  it  abounds  in  incident ;  the  supernatural  forces  are  such 
as  the  people  could  understand  and  sympathise  with ;  and  last, 
but  &r  from  least,  the  presiding  figure  of  the  piece  is  that 
character  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  of  all  ages,  Bobin 
Hood. 

Little  would  be  gained  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  plot  of 
the  fragment,  but  a  general  view  of  the  characters  is  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  methods  of  the  great  theorist  of  the 
English  drama.  They  fall  into  three  distinct  groups.  Firstly, 
there  are  the  foresters,  headed  by  Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian, 
both  of  whom  are  admirably  and  most  charmingly  drawn.  The 
second  group  consists  of  the  shepherds  invited  to  Robin's  feast, 
the  chief  figures  among  whom  is  ^Eglamour  (a  name,  be  it  noted, 
drawn  from  medisBval,  not  classical  romance)  and  Earine,  his  love, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  Trent,  but  who  is 
really  imprisoned  in  a  hollow  tree  by  the  enchantments  of  the 
witch.  Maudlin  of  Paplewick,  who,  with  her  son  and  daughter, 
form  the  third  group.  The  plot^  like  a  mainspring,  sets  all  these 
wheels  moving,  acting  and  re-acting  on  one  another  like  the 
works  of  a  clock  The  admirable  art  with  which  this  machiner  is 
moved  and  regulated  reminds  us  of,  and  indeed  rivals,  that  of 
some  of  Shakespeare's  early  plays,  as,  for  instance,  the  'Midsunmier 
Night's  Dream.' 

To  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauties  of  the  piece,  it  would 

>  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dramatic  conditions  had  changed 
considerably  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare's  earlj  plays.  The  '  Sad  Sheph^' 
was  acted  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  July  last  The  interest  wa0 
admirably  sustained  throughout,  and  the  whole  most  effective.  WiU  not  some 
kind  friend  point  out  to  the  Society  the  absurdity  of  their  strange  anti-Ellxs- 
bethan  inversion  of  male  and  female  parts  f 
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be  necessary  to  transcribe  nearly  the  whole,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting  a  few  of  the  finest  passages.  Thus  ^glamour  is  sor- 
rowing for  the  loss  of  his  love  Earine, 

Earine,  th6  sweet  Earine, 

The  bright  and  beautiful  Earine  t 

Have  you  not  heard  of  my  Earine  ? 

when  some  one  mentions  Spring,  and  he  breaks  out : 

A  Spring  now  she  is  dead !  of  what  ?  of  thorns. 

Briars  and  brambles  ?  thistles,  burs  and  docks  7 

Cold  hemlock,  yew  ?  the  mandrake  or  the  box  7 

These  may  grow  still ;  but  what  can  spring  betide  ? 

Did  not  the  whole  earth  sicken  when  she  died  ? 

As  if  there  since  did  &11  one  drop  of  dew 

But  that  was  wept  for  her  I  or  any  stalk 

Did  bear  a  flower,  or  any  branch  a  bloom 

After  her  wreath  was  made  I  .  .  •  .  Do  not  I  know 

How  the  Yale  wiUiered  the  same  day  7  .  •  .  .  that  since 

No  sun  or  moon  or  other  cheerful  star 

Looked  out  of  heaven,  but  all  the  cope  was  dark, 

As  it  were  hung  so  for  her  exequies  I 

And  not  a  voice  or  sound  to  ring  her  knell, 

Bat  of  that  dismal  pair,  the  screeching  owl 

And  buzzing  hornet  I    Hark  I  hark  !  hark  I  the  foul 

Bird !  how  she  flutters  with  her  wicker  wings ! 

Peace !  you  shall  hear  her  screech. 

Immediately  following,  and  in  powerful  contrast,  is  one  of  *  rare 
Ben's '  choicest  lyrics : 

The*  I  am  young  and  cannot  tell 
Either  what  Death  or  Love  is  well, 
Yet  I  have  heard  they  both  bear  darts,) 
And  both  do  aim  at  human  hearts ; 
And  then  again  I  have  been  told 
Love  wounds  with  heat  as  death  with  cold, 
So  that  I  fear  they  do  but  bring 
Extremes  to  touch,  and  mean  one  thing. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  survey  of  those  branches 
of  the  Elizabethan  drama  which  may  with  any  degree  of  propriety 
be  styled  pastoral.  We  have  seen  three  chief  schools  attempt  to 
grnft  the  ideal  flower  of  pastoral  on  English  Literature,  and  all 
three  fiul*  First,  the  mythological  school  attempted  to  found  a 
drama  on  the  religion  of  an  age  which,  however  enchanting  to  the 
scholar,  the  nation  as  a  nation  had  little  sympathy  with.  Next, 
a  writer  of  singular  grace  and  sweetness,  but  alike  unwilling  and 
unable  to  mingle  with  his  work  that  strong  '  romantic '  seasoning 
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which  conld  alone  recommend  it  to  the  public  taste,  wrote  in 
imitation  of  the  Italian  masters,  but  the  hearts  that  had  beat 
higher  at  the  passionate  *  bombast '  of  a  Tamburlain  or  a  Hotspur 
found  little  food  in  the  loves  of  a  Cloris  and  an  Amyntas.  Lastly, 
in  the  Utopian  pa6t<Hral  we  surveyed  a  number  of  plays  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  pastoral  tradition  with  the  romantic  plot  de- 
manded by  the  English  stage,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  a 
romance  which,  though  Italian  *  in  its  form,  owed  its  popularity  to 
a  genius  eminently  Elizabethan. 

Besides  these  three  schools  we  have  seen  two  plays  stand 
apart,  unconnected  with  any  school^  unconnected  with  one  another. 
Each  was  the  work  of  a  regular  playwright,  and  intended  for  the 
public  stage.  The  first,  in  spite  of  its  exquisite  poetry  and  in 
spite  of  the  prestige  of  its  author's  name,  was,  on  the  stage  at 
least,  an  irrecoverable  failure,  the  later  attempt,  which  might, 
under  favourable  circumstances^  have  reconciled  a  kind  of  pastoral 
to  the  romantic  stage,  remained,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of 
English  literature,  a  fi^gment. 

To  generalise,  the  dramatic  pastoral  has  always  been,  probably 
must  always  be,  a  merely  'literary'  kind.  It  is  not  from  the 
great  dramatists,  not  in  the  great  dramatic  periods,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  fakest  flower  of  this  plant.  We  are  now  in  the  age 
of  the  Novel,  an  age  which  demands  what  it  is  pleased  to  c^ 
^  realism,'  almost  more  strictly  than  did  the  age  of  the  romantic 
drama.  It  is  not  in  such  ages  that  the  pastoral  can  flourish  :  it 
needs  a  society  in  which  the  poetical  instincts  of  a  people  are 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  every-day 
existence,  when  art  and  life  have  become  dissociated,  a  period  in 
short  of  unrealisable  ideals,  which  is  a  period  of  decay. 

W.  Wilson  Greg. 

*  'Spanish/ queries  Mr.  Hannay.    The  suggestion  is  interesting. 
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Tbers  was  a  little  ivy-clad  cottage  on  the  road  to  D -,  and  two 

maiden  ladies  lived  there.  They  were  of  an  age,  forty-five,  and 
they  had  been  honse-mates  for  the  last  ten  years.  They  were 
known  to  be  rich,  and  supposed  to  be  eccentric.    It  is  well  to 

have  that  reputation  in  neighbourhoods  like  that  of  D , 

implying  complete  liberty  of  action,  combined  with  perfect  social 
consideration.  The  toilette  and  domestic  appointments  of  Miss 
Vamey  and  Miss  Leven  left  nothing  for  a  censorious  world  to 
desire,  while  their  actions  were  sufficiently  unconventional  to 
inspire  interest  and  amusement.  They  were,  of  course,  open 
to  the  imputation  of  being  unmarried  women  of  a  certain  age, 
but  there  was  not  the  -slightest  hint  of  anything  old  foshioned  or 
old  maidish  in  their  appearance  or  their  surroundings.  There 
were  no  tatted  or  crochet  chair-covers,  no  painted  hand-screens, 
tio  stamp-snakes,  in  their  drawing-room ;  their  clothes  were 
eiquisitely  fashionable,  and  came  down  from  London,  and  perhaps 
Paris.  But  the  material  of  these  clothes  was  invariably  black, 
and  they  both  wore  what  looked  very  like  widows'  caps  of  the  same 
identiciJ  pattern.    There  their  eccentricity  came  in. 

Once  a  fortnight  they  paid  a  visit,  bearing  two  similar  bimches 
of  white  flowers,  to  a  cemetery  on  the  other  side  of  the  town  of 

D ;  but  no  one  ever  discovered  whose  grave  it  was  that  they 

took  ail  interest  in,  though  some  curious  otherwise  unoccupied 
persons  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  the 
two  ladies  among  the  tombs — ^without  success,  so  cleverly  did  the 
mourners  dodge  them. 

They  had  not  many  friends  in  the  town  of  D ,  nor  did 

they  seem  to  care  to  ms^e  any ;  but  after  a  while  a  young  girl, 
called  Lucy  Gray,  who  had  but  very  recently  left  school,  succeeded 
in  ingratiating  herself  where  more  important  people  had  failed. 
I%e  was  sweet  and  simple,  yet  shrewd,  and  soon  she  knew  more  of 
the  inner  life  of  Miss  Vamey  and  Miss  Leven  than  any  one.  She 
thought  them  romantic,  and  said  so  openly,  and  the  ladies  did 
not  in  her  case  disdain  the  tribute  of  this  subtle  and  seductive 
form  of  flattery. 

She  used  to  find  it  delightful  to  go  and  sit  with  them  in  the 
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long  winter  evenings  over  the  fire,  and  to  confide  her  little  doings 
and  little  troubles  to  their  sympathetic  ears.  She  sat  on  a  low 
stool  exactly  between  the  two,  and  talked,  and  tamed  her  eager 
£eu»  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other  without  any  particular 
discrimination ;  for,  though  they  differed  firom  each  other  as  much 
as  two  unrelated  human  beings  are  likely  to  do,  they  seemed,  by 
skilful  modification  and  adaptation  of  habits  and  idiosyncrasies,  to 
have  made  themselves  one.  To  Lucy,  in  point  of  sympathy,  they 
were  as  parts  of  the  same  person. 

But  they  differed  a  good  deal  in  appearance.  Miss  Vamey 
was  dark  and  eager-looking,  and  a  little  imperious  in  manner. 
She  laughed  more  than  Miss  Leven,  and  betrayed  a  fuller,  at 
times  more  cynical,  humour.  She  read  all  the  modem  magazines, 
and  kept  herself  up  to  date.  Miss  Leven  was  softer,  perhaps 
sillies:,  certainly  more  sentimental.  She  w^is  a  little  inclined  to 
be  stout,  her  complexion  was  still  wonderful ;  she  took  life  more 
easily  than  Miss  Vamey. 

Had  taken  it,  for  surely  during  these  last  ten  years  that  they 
had  lived  in  D life  had  stood  still  for  both  of  them  1 

The  life  of  little  Lucy  Gray  was  but  just  beginning,  in  a  mild, 
idyllic  way.  She  told  the  ladies  all  her  innocent  affiurs,  and  they 
gave  her  the  promptest  interest  and  sympathy ;  but  she  came  to 
notice,  when  she  looked  up  into  the  face  of  either,  that  their  gaze 
was  seldom,  if  ever,  bent  on  her  who  was  confiding  in  them.  No, 
their  eyes  were  generally  raised,  and  fixed,  severally,  on  two  large 
firamed  cabinet  photographs  hanging  over  the  bell-pull  on  either 
side  of  the  chimneypiece. 

There  was  nothing  very  odd  in  this,  excex>t  that  the  two 
photographs  were  in  every  respect  identical ! 

It  was  the  likeness  of  a  man  in  full  regimentals — ^handsome, 
dogged-looking,  with  heavy  self-sufficient  jaws,  and  gentle  eyes 
and  an  elusive  mouth.  Under  the  print  was  written,  in  a  bold 
decided  handwriting,  the  name  Bobert  F.  Musgrave,  and  a  date, 
1860. 

Later  on,  when  she  came  to  know  the  ladies  better,  Lucy 
Gray  was  taken  into  their  bedrooms,  and  shown  things :  Afghan 
trophies,  Indian  ivories,  Burmese  shawls,  two  of  each  invariably, 
but  what  interested  the  girl  most  was  that,  though  there  were 
two  separate  rooms,  the  same  likeness,  enlarged  and  coloured  in 
this  instance,  hung  over  the  bed  of  each. 

Lucy  Gray  was  loving  and  curious.     She  put  the  story  of  her 
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two  friends — cme  story,  two  women! — together  as  well  as  she 
could,  and  gloated  on  it.  She  realised  that  these  two  ladies  had 
loved  the  same  man,  and  that  this  was  his  likeness.  They  had 
lost  him,  how  she  could  not  guess ;  but,  at  any  rate,  he  was  not 
here,  near  had  been  these  ten  years.  They  mourned  him,  therefore ; 
but  what  she  could  not  understand  was  that  they  should  mourn 
him  in  such  strict  concert  ?  It  seemed  to  form  the  very  bond  of 
union  between  them ;  now,  according  to  her  simple  theories,  it 
should  rather  have  forced  them  apart ! 

Was  it  possible  for  two  human  beings  so  to  compound  with 
jealousy — jealousy,  that  is  even  stronger  than  love  ? 

What  grown-up  curiosity  could  never  have  achieved,  her  sweet 
childish  sentimental  sympathy  was  able  to  draw  from  them.  She 
sat  one  evening  in  her  accustomed  place  between  the  two ;  she 
had  had  a  little  love  adventure  of  her  own  that  day  which  she 
hoped  fondly  meant  something,  and  she  had  been  telling  these 
two  kind  women  about  her  innocent  hopes  and  her  fears.  Solici*- 
tude  for  her  own  happiness  and  the  emotion  of  confidence  had 
brought  the  easy  tears  to  her  eyes.  She  became,  unconsciously, 
silent  awhile,  and  her  brown,  liquid,  suffused  glance  was  fixed, 
she  knew  not  why,  on  the  portrait  of  Bobert  Musgrave.  Miss 
Vamey  caught  her  expression,  and  was  touched  by  it. 

'You  pretty  child!'  she  said  suddenly.  Then,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  girl's  bent  head,  she  said  to  Miss  Leven,  opposite : 

*  How  he  would  have  admired  her,  would  not  he,  Kitty  ?  * 
'  I  was  just  thinking  so,'  Miss  Leven  replied. 

*  Who  do  you  say  would  have  admired  me,  dear  Miss  Vamey?' 

*  A  man  of  singularly  good  judgment,  my  dear,  where  women's 
looks  were  concerned.  A  man  who  could  have  had  his  pick  of 
all  the  jnrettiest  women  in  England,  and  who  knew  what  was 
what!' 

'That  man  ?'  said  the  higifnue^  pointing  deferentially  to  one 
of  the  photographs.  '  He  was  a  great  friend  of  yours,  was  he 
not?' 

*  A  great  Mend  of  mine — ^yes — and  of  Mom  Leven's,'  was  the 
answer.    Miss  Leven's  eyes  agreed. 

'  And  was  he  engaged  to ? '  begun  Lucy  Gray,  and  stopped, 

overwbdmed  wiUi  confusion.     *  To  either  of  you '  was  what  she 
had  just  saved  herself  from  saying. 

*  To  neither  of  us,  dear,'  Miss  Vamey  replied  quietly.  *  He 
was  just  a  very  great  friend.' 
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Miss  Leven  rose  and  left  the  room.  Lucy  thonglit  there  wei^ 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

She  turned  roand  impulsively  to  the  woman  who  was  left,  and 
stole  her  hand  into  hers. 

'  Dear  Miss  Vamey ! '  she  murmured.     *  Have  I  been  stupid  ? ' 

*  Not  at  all,  dear.'  Miss  Vamey  answered  cordially,  holding 
Lucy's  hand  closely.  '  We  are  a  couple  of  absurd  old  wonoen, 
that's  all !  Bobert  Musgrave  was  our  friend,  and  we  loved  him ! 
My  dear  child,  what  things  I  am  saying  to  you ! ' 

She  gave  a  &int  nervous  laugh,  and  put  the  girl's  hand  away. 

But  the  girl  took  hold  of  her  again,  and  begged : 

'  Dear  Miss  Vamey,  do  tell  me  about  it.    It  does  interest  me 

so  to  compare  notes,  you  know.     I  am  not  such  a  baby,  really  ? 

I  know  what  love  means ! ' 

*  Do  you  really  ? '  the  older  woman  smiled.  It  was  a  sweet, 
confused,  self-mocking  smile  that  showed  the  girl  what  a  lovely 
and  attractive  woman  Miss  Vamey  must  once  have  been,  and 
that  not  so  long  ago.  ^Do  you  know,'  that  lady  continued, 
*  you  are  a  very  insinuating  little  thing  ?  * 

*  Tell  me,  now  do  tell  me,'  pleaded  Lucy,  seeing  and  quick  to 
profit  by  the  advantage  she  had  gained.  'Tell  me  all  about 
him !     Couldn't  you  ?    Oh,  I  do  think  him  so  handsome ! ' 

*  The  most  handsome  man  of  his  time ! '  Miss  Vamey  corro- 
borated her,  '  and  quite  the  most  remarkable.  He  did  wonderfiil 
things.  Any  woman  might  have  been  proud  to  have  been  loved 
by  him — or  to  have  had  him  for  a  fiiend.' 

'  But  he  did  love — a  woman  ? '  cried  the  young  girl  eagerly, 
catching  at  the  first  triumphant  part  of  Miss  Vame/s  sentence, 
not  its  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  Her  little  hesitation  was 
due  to  a  thought  that  would  force  itself  in — ought  she  not  to 
have  said  *  Two  women  ? ' 

*Did  he?  Some  woman,  of  course.  But  we  never  knew 
anything  about  that,'  said  Miss  Vamey  loyally.  '  He  was  very  fond 
of  Kitty  and  me.  We  both  knew  that,  and  were  proud  of  it — 
his  respect  and  esteem.  I  don't  think  that  there  was  any 
difference  in  his  way  of  looking  at  us !  He  was  very  fond  of  us — 
he  flirted  with  us  both.' 

'  Was  he  a  flirt,  then  ? '  asked  the  girl,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

'  Terrible,  my  dear ! '  Miss  Vamey  said,  smiling,  with  a 
retrospective  indulgence,  *  But  we  don't  judge  him.  WTiy  should 
we?    He  could  no  more  help  flirting  with  us,  or  any  other  pretty 
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girl — we  were  pretty — than  we  could  help  felling  in  love  with 
him.  He  never  pretended,  at  any  rate.  And  he  never  knew. 
That  18  as  well,  isn't  it?' 

She  had  a  sad  little  smile  that  pierced  the  girl's  very  heart, 
and  gave  her  the  first  conception  of  the  heroism  and  grace  that 
noay  lie  in  the  voluntary  assumption  of  a  comic  view  of  things 
tragic. 

*  Was  he  married  ? '  she  blurted  out. 

*  My  good  child ! '  was  all  Miss  Vamey  deigned  to  answer.  She 
was,  however,  not  cross,  but  went  on,  laughing.  *  What  sort  of 
books  have  you  been  reading  ?  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  your 
mother  has  not  been  looking  after  you  properly.  Kobert 
Mosgrave  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  unmarried.' 

*  But  then  I  must  say  I  don't  understand.' 

*  My  dear  little  girl ! '  said  Miss  Vamey,  tapping  Lucy's  head 
amicably.  '  You  must  not  let  romantic  notions  run  away  with 
you.  Did  I  not  tell  you,  that  though  Miss  Leven  and  I — she 
will,  I  am  sure,  not  mind  my  speaking  for  her :  we  are  one  in 
this ! — though  we  loved  him  with  an  equal  love,  he  was  equally 
indi£ferent  to  us  both — in  that  way.  There  was  no  mistake  about 
it.  Don't  let  there  be  in  your  little  mind.  It  is  an  absurd 
story,  but  it  is  all  the  story  we  have  got,  Kitty  and  I.  We  have 
it  between  us,  as  two  chUdren  have  a  toy.  We  came  together 
after  his  death,  and  admitted  that  we  had  both  been  fond  of  him, 
and  he  of  us.  We  decided  to  throw  our  recollections  into  the 
common  stock,  as  it  were.  It  makes  it  bigger — ^more  worth  having, 
don't  you  see  ?  And  it  makes  it  easier,  to  mourn  him  together. 
We  shall  not  be  so  very  long  behind  him,  I  trust ! ' 

*And  to  which  of  you,  I  wonder,  will  he  belong  in  Heaven?' 
was  what  the  ingenuous  Lucy  thought  to  herself;  but  aloud  she 
said :     *  Dear,  dear  Miss  Vamey,  I  hope  you  will  live  for  ever !  * 

She  put  her  arms  round  Miss  Vamey,  and  her  eyes  wandered 
to  the  symbol  of  this  strange  widowhood  on  Miss  Vamey's  black 
hair.  Her  thoughts  flew  to  the  other  widow  of  Bobert  Musgrave, 
the  sentimental  one,  who  had  no  sense  of  humour,  and  who,  she 
shrewdly  suspected,  was  crying  her  eyes  out  in  the  cold,  fireless 
dining-room  at  this  very  moment.  She  remembered  Miss 
Leven's  soft  round  cheeks  and  pale  yellow  locks,  and  decided  in 
her  own  mind  that  though  in  her  youth  she  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  prettier  of  the  two,  yet  that  Miss  Vamey  must 
have  been  by  far  the  most  vivacious  and  interesting. 
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MiflB  Leveiiy  wlierever  she  was,  did  not  come  back.  *  I  wonder 
if  I  might  say  to  you  what  I  have  been  thinking  ? '  Lnoy  asked 
Miss  Vamey  timorously, 

'  Of  course,  dear ;  say  anything  that  you  like !  I  have  given 
you  my  confidence— our  confidence,  I  might  say — and  I  do  not 
withdraw  it/ 

*  It  is  this — ^that  I  think — somehow — ^that  Mr.  Musgrave  must 
have  liked  you  best/ 

Miss  Vamey's  brow  clouded  as  it  had  not  done  in  the  whole 
period  of  her  intercourse  with  Lucy  Gray. 

*  Ah,  my  dear,'  she  said, '  don't  think  to  please  me  like  that ! 
It  is  a  wrong  note,  and  you  must  never  strike  it.  I  want  no 
concessions  to  my  vanity.  Mr.  Musgrave  did  not  care  for  one  (tf 
us  more  than  the  other,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  our  bond — Miss 
Leven's  and  mine.  Do  not  you  see  that  we  are  co-partners — in 
his  indifference,  if  you  like  to  put  it  so — and  a  little  more  on 
either  side  woul^l  at  once  destroy  the  balance?  It  would  be 
disloyalty  to  Miss  Leven  if  I  were  to  let  you  talk  like  that  to  me.' 

She  sighed,  then  she  laughed.  *  I  really  don't  wonder  that 
people  call  me  eccentric!'  she  said.  'Talking  like  this  to  a 
mere  child !    What  can  have  become  of  Miss  Leven  ? ' 

*  You  don't  know  how  I  love  it ! '  exclaimed  the  mere  child. 
'  You  are  quite  sad,  and  yet  you  make  such  funny  fun  of  yourself 
all  the  time,  as  it  were ! ' 

'Is  it  the  saving  grace  of  humour  that  I  have  got?'  asked 
Miss  Vamey,  smiling  again,  and  again  the  girl  was  penetnted 
with  the  conviction  of  her  past  and  present  attractiveness. 
'  That  is  what  you  like  ?  I  wear  my  rue  with  a  difference,  that's 
all!' 

'  Differently  from  Miss  Leven  ! '  the  girl  could  not  help  saying* 
^  She  is  sweet,  too,  but  she  never  says  funny  things.  You  can 
never  have  both  been  alike  in  that ! ' 

Miss  Vamey,  to  her  surprise,  accepted  this  little  compliment, 
adding,  however :  ^  She  was  a  great  deal  prettier,  at  any  rate. 
Here  she  comes !  We  have  no  secrets  firom  each  other,  Kitty 
and  I !  Kitty,  I  have  been  telling  this  child  all  my  story — our 
story ! ' 

Miss  Leven  had  been  crying.  But  she  answered,  without  a 
shadow  of  umbrage,  '  You  know,  Alice,  that  you  can  always  speak 
for  me.' 

'  Yes,  our  minds  are  quite  Siamese  in  that  respect,  are  not 
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tliey?*  Miss  Vamey  rejoined,  laughing.  *  You  look  cold,  Kitty. 
Come  and  get  warm.  I  was  just  telling  Lucy  how  awfully  pretty 
you  used  to  be ! ' 

There  was  a  caress  in  her  voice. 

*  And  I  told  Miss  Vamey  that  I  could  see  that  for  myself!* 
said  the  child,  with  astounding  duplicity.  'But  —  I  am  so 
piusded  about  himT 

'  How  so  ? '  asked  both  the  widows  at  once* 

*  Well — ^how  can  he  have  been  so  blind  ?  * 

Miss  Vamey  persisted  in  taking  an  entirely  humorous  view  of 
it  all.  '  Ah,  you  see/  she  said,  '  he  had  a  great  deal  of  choice. 
There  were  so  many  other  pretty  and  funny  women  in  the  world ! 
But  Kitty  and  I  are  quite  content  with  what  Fate  was  good 
enough  to  mete  out  to  us.  One  cannot  have  everything,  and 
there  is  no  bitterness ' 

'Except  the  bitterness  of  death/  Miss  Leven  unexpectedly 
put  in,  and  Miss  Vamey  stared  at  her. 

*  And  that  is  easier  to  bear  in  concert,  isn't  it,  Kitty  ? '  she 
resumed,  with  persistent  cheerfulness.     '  Crood-night,  dear  little 

Lucy.    Kitty  looks  tired.    Don't  go  and  tell  all  D about  the 

two  silly  old  women,  but  come  and  see  us  again  soon  ! ' 

Lucy  Gray  kissed  them  both,  her  maid  was  summoned,  she 
put  on  her  wraps,  and  walked  home.  She  thought  a  good  deal  of 
what  she  heard,  and  the  smn  of  her  reflections  and  her  sympathy 
for  Miss  Vamey  and  Miss  Leven  came  to  this — that  their  theory 
of  life,  poeticid  as  it  was,  was  hardly  satisfactory.  *They  are 
two  dear,  strange,  sweet  women ! '  she  thought  to  herself,  *  really 
and  traly  eccentric,  I  suppose ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  shall  hope  to  have  a  whole  man  to  myself  some  day !  I  am 
woridly,  I  fear !  * 

She  took  to  thinking  earnestly  of  the  man  she  was  just 
beginning  to  care  for,  and  who  had  seemed  lately  as  if  he  were  going 
to  care  for  her,  and  decided  that  nothing  would  induce  her,  even  if 
it  never  came  off,  to  share  even  his  memory  with  another  wotnan. 

She  was  not  called  upon  to  do  so.  In  a  very  few  days  her 
&te  was  decided,  and  so  imperious  was  the  will  of  the  man  who 
adored  her,  and  wished  to  have  her  all  to  himself,  that  the  girl  of 
eighteen  was  married  to  him  out  of  hand,  and  taken  away  without 
even  being  given  time  to  communicate  the  news  to  her  two  old 
friends  in  person. 

Two  distinct  wedding  presents — one  frcwn  Miss  Vamey,  and 

10—5 
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the  other  from  Miss  Leven — followed  her  abroad,  and  she  was  for 
the  moment  far  too  happy  and  absorbed  in  her  happiness  to  notice 
that  Miss  Vame/s  letter  was  dated  from  London,  while  Miss 
Leven's  gift  bore  the  post-mark  of  a  town  m  the  norUi  of 
England.  When,  later  on,  she  went  back  to  her  old  home  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother,  she  was  told  that  the  interesting  7a6nage  of 

the  little  house  on  the  D road  had  been  broken  up,  and  that 

the  two  ladies  now  lived  apart. 

It  was  not  until  long  after,  when  she  had  sought  out  and  seen 

both  Miss  Leven  and  Miss  Vamey  separately,  that  she  learned 

why,  and  that  *  we  did  not  quarrel,  dear,  but  circumstances  made 

it  impossible  that  we  should  continue  to  live  together  any  more ! ' 

•  •••••• 

Among  other  '  Siamese  habits '  of  the  two — to  use  Miss 
Vamey*s  own  fond,  foolish  phrase — was  this  one:  they  carried 
each  an  absolutely  duplicate  bunch  of  keys.  These  keys  were 
objects  of  beauty,  chased  and  silvered,  and  depending  from  silver 
chMdaines  of  antique  workmanship.  On  the  night  that  Lucy 
Gray  left  them,  the  two  ladies  sat  awhile  in  front  of  the  fire 
before  retiring  to  their  rooms  for  the  night,  and  Miss  Vamey's 
keys  lay  in  her  lap,  catching  the  warm  rays  of  the  dying  firelight 
on  their  many  facets. 

'  How  pretty  gold  light  is  on  silver ! '  she  said,  letting  the  keys 
play  idly  through  her  fingers.  *  They  want  re-dipping,  though, 
I  think.' 

'  So  do  mine,'  said  the  other,  beginning  to  handle  hers.  ^  Let 
us  have  them  done.    Shall  I  send  mine,  or  will  you  ? ' 

*  It  doesn't  matter  which,'  Miss  Vamey  said.  She  began  to 
pick  up  the  keys  and  tell  them  one  by  one.  '  The  bookcase,  the 
linen-press,  the  store-room,  the  bureau — I  can't  remember  what 
this  key  belongs  to  ? '  she  broke  off  suddenly. 

The  face  of  the  woman  sitting  opposite  to  her  suddenly 
became  blanched  and  grey  with  fear. 

*  Alice,'  said  she  helplessly.  It  was  Miss  Vamey's  Christian 
name. 

<  Well,  Alice ! '  said  the  other  woman  impatiently,  staring  at 
her.    '  Are  you  not  well,  Kitty  ? ' 

'  No,  only  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  somehow  or  other  got 
hold  of  my  bunch,'  Miss  Leven  said,  in  a  £Eur-away  kind  of  voice. 

*  Well,  ^d  if  I  have  ?    There  is  no  difference.' 

*  There  is  a  key  on  my  bunch — ^an  extra  key ^ 
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'An  extra  key!  I  don't  understand  you,  or  your  agitation, 
Kitty/ 

'  No,  dear.    It  is  the  key  of  a  little  desk  that  I  have.' 

*I  see,'  said  the  fiery  Miss  Vamey.  'You  have  a  secret 
Kitty.     Say  no  more.' 

She  tamed  a  proud  profile  to  Miss  Leven,  and  put  her  hand 
on  her  heart. 

*  Dearest  Alice,  don't  please  take  it  so  seriously.  It  is  nothing 
— no  secret,  merely  the  key  of  a  little  old  desk  of  my  mother's 
where  I  keep  a  few  papers.' 

'  Naturally.  Papers  that  you  do  not  care  to  have  me  see ! ' 
Miss  Vamey  replied  haughtily.  *  There  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I 
should  like  the  subject  dropped,  if  you  do  not  mind  ? '  She  was 
quivering  all  over. 

*  But  can  we  go  on  living  together  ? '  asked  the  other,  giving 
voice  to  her  secret  preoccupation. ' 

'  No,  I  don't  see  how  we  can,'  Miss  Vamey,  driven  to  bay, 
answered  her.  '  I  am  a  fool,  I  know,  but  it  was  not  in  the 
bond ' 

'  I'll  show  you  the  papers,'  said  Miss  Leven  desperately. 

*  Oh  no,  no ;  please  do  not  speak  of  such  a  thing.  Yes,  you 
have  a  perfect  right  to  have  secrets  from  me,  but  I  confess,  I — 
don't  like  it.  It  is  no  good,  Kitty.  Look  here,  dear ;  don't  let 
US  speak  of  it  any  more,  but  go  to  bed,  and  we  will  see  how  we 
feel  in  the  morning.  Heavens  !  I  never  knew  what  a  bad  temper 
I  had  till  this  moment ! '     She  put  her  hand  to  her  head. 

'No,'  said  Kitty  Leven  determinedly*  'I  could  not  rest, 
thinking  that  we  had  quarrelled.    You  must ' 

'  We  have  not  quarrelled.  It  is  cmly  my  temper.  Good  God, 
Kitty!    WiUyougo?' 

*  No,  Alice.  I  would  rather  you  would  look  at  the  contents 
of  the  desk,  if  you  don't  mind.  I  have  a  right  to  demand  it,  after 
all  you  have  said.  What  I  wished  so  much  to  avoid  cannot  be 
worse  than  this.  And  now  I  insist  on  your  looking  at  the  contents 
of  the  desk.    I  will  go  and  fetch  it.' 

^  I  have  told  you  I  had  so  much  rather  not.' 

*  Ah,  but  you  spoke  of  our  parting !    That  was  enough  for  me.' 
She  rose  as  she  spoke.    Her  complexion  was  now  quite  pale 

and  ashen,  while  the  sallow  Miss  Vamey's  cheeks  wore  the  hand- 
some flush  of  a  gipsy. 

Miss  Vamey  clutched  at  her  lost  self-control,  put  her  hand- 
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kerchief  to  her  face,  and  was  able  to  resume,  almost  in  her  own 
natural  voice : 

'  I  am  an  old  fool !  Yes,  bring  the  desk,  Kitty,  and  well  have 
an  end  to  this/    She  sat  down,  laughing  hystericallj. 

Miss  Leven  soon  returned,  bearing  with  her  an  old  rosewood 
desk,  that  looked  indeed  as  if  it  might  have  belonged  to  her 
mother. 

Slowly  and  deliberately,  with  the  solemn  air  of  one  accomplish- 
ing a  long-forgotten  religious  rite,  she  inserted  the  little  silver 
key  in  the  worn  keyhole.  It  was  so  jagged  that  the  key  did  not 
go  in  easily,  and  her  face  flushed,  and  her  eyes  filled,  so  that  a  tear 
betrayed  her,  and  dropped  on  to  the  polished  surfi&ce  of  the  lid. 
She  raised  it  slowly,  murmuring — 

^  I  could  have  wished  this  had  not  happened ;  but  what  mast 
be,  must  be/ 

She  drew  out  a  packet  o£  old  letters,  tied  up  with  string ;  the 
outside  envelope  was  addressed  to  '  Miss  Katherine  Leven,'  in  the 
bold  not  easily  mistakable  handwriting  that  they  both  knew. 

*  I  wish  you  to  read  the  first  letter — ^the  very  first  letter  that 
comes,  and  no  more/  Miss  Leven  begged. 

*  I  won't  read  any,*  said  Miss  Vamey  doggedly ;  yet  her  eyes 
were  wild  with  eagerness,  and  her  restless  hand  drew  towards,  and 
again  withdrew  from,  the  packet  she  coveted. 

*  You  must,  Alice !  Only  the  first.  I  don't  know  which  it 
happens  to  be.  Chance  it.'  She  trembled,  but  valiantly  held 
out  the  packet  to  her  friend. 

Thus  adjured,  Alice  Vamey  broke  the  string  that  tied  the 
letters  of  Bobert  Musgrave  to  Katherine  Leven.  She  glanced  up 
at  the  man's  photograph  as  she  did  so.  Miss  Leven's  eyes  were 
already  fixed  there,  and  she  never  removed  them.  She  was  saying 
something  under  her  breath. 

The  first  letter  lay  open  on  Miss  Yamey's  knee,  and  it  began : 
*My  own  darling  Kitty. ' 

That  was  all  Miss  Vamey  saw,  for  she  fainted. 

Violet  Hunt. 
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Last  monih  there  was  published  in  this  magazine  a  paper 
entitled  *The  Decay  of  Sensibility.'  It  was  not  written  quite 
seriously,  it  was  not  meant  to  be  taken  quite  seriously ;  it  was 
chiefly  designed  to  amuse  the  writer,  and,  if  possible,  other  people 
also.  In  so  far  as  it  was  intended  to  convey  a  definite  idea,  its 
purport  was  that  woman  is  now  a  much  more  attractive  and 
dignified  person  than  she  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century — 
surely  a  very  harmless  thing  to  say.  However,  this  article,  to  the 
writer's  astonishment,  provoked  a  great  deal  of  adverse  comment, 
notably  in  a  column  of  the  ^  Daily  News,'  signed  '  A.  L.,'  and  in  the 
columns  of  two  other  papers,  signed  '  A.  B.  W.'  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  of  these  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley.  Now,  on  a  generous  estimate  of  human  nature 
one  might  have  supposed  that  two  literary  journalists,  finding  a 
person  who  in  the  dead  season  of  publishing  provides  them  with 
a  peg  to  hang  their  columns  on,  would  hail  him  as  a  benefactor. 
Were  they  grateful  ?  Not  they.  Mr.  Walkley  called  me  a  *  bold 
bad  man,'  and  hinted  that  I  was  young — I  wish  I  were — and  then 
proceeded  to  remark  that  it  would  serve  me  right  to  be  '  hit  over 
the  costard.'  Mr.  Lang,  carrying  the  same  thought  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  observed  that  to  fall  on  a  stone  pavement  and  split 
my  skull  might  perhaps  let  some  sense  into  my  brains.  And  all 
this  merely  because  I  had  avowed  a  lack  of  predilection  for  the 
personal  character  of  Miss  Austen.  Hmc  UIob  ircB.  But  upon 
this  hint  they  went  on  to  explain  that  I  did  not  understand  the 
historic  origin  of  sensibility,  and  that  I  was  mistaken  in  assuming 
that  the  novels  of  any  period  might  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the 
habits  and  behaviour  of  men  and  women  living  in  that  period. 
Now,  before  I  attempt  to  defend  myself  on  the  graver  charge  of 
heresy,  I  wish  to  justify  myself  on  the  lesser  one  of  ignorance. 

Sensibility,  as  both  my  critics  are  at  pains  to  assert,  began  in 
France,  where  un  homme  sensible  still  means  precisely  the  con- 
verse of  what  we  call '  a  sensible  man.'  *  Out  of  Bousseau  welled  all 
these  tears,'  ^ys  Mr.  Lang.  I  had  thought  the  fact  too  obvious  to 
require  mention  ;  and  in  any  case  if  I  had  said  that  young  ladies 
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more  often  sufifered  from  the  effects  of  smallpox  a  hundred  years 
ago  than  they  do  now,  need  I  have  traced  the  progress  of  that 
disorder?  *  Sensibility'  was  a  malady  most  incident  to  maids — 
and  their  mistresses — in  the  time  of  Miss  Austen ;  that  was  my 
point,  and  I  hold  to  it.  It  is  not  so  prevalent  now — ^that  is,  if  I 
know  what  sensibility  means.  Mr.  Walkley  thinks  that  I  do  not, 
and  complains  that  I  define  the  word  too  loosely.  Indeed  I  had 
no  design  of  perpetrating  a  definition,  and  when  he  wants  me  to 
accept  from  him  the  phrase  which  he  has  stolen  from  M.  Marcel 
Prevost,  and  to  declare  that  by  sensibility  I  mean  ^  sentimental 
hypersesthesia,'  it  must  be  confessed  that  I  am  not  tempted  to 
profit  by  his  plunder.  All  I  meant  to  Fay  was  that  in  Miss 
Austen's  day  people  used  to  weep  and  shriek  and  swoon  upon 
occasions  which  would  now  be  inadequate  to  produce  these  results, 
and  that  the  cause  which  used  to  make  them  do  so,  but  now  has 
ceased  to  operate,  was  sensibility.  Mr,  Lang  and  Mr.  Walkley  are 
both  of  opinion  that  the  yoimg  ladies  of  their  days  did  not  fsdnt 
frequently,  and  they  accuse  me  of  taking  novelists  for  ^  strictly 
veracious  historians.'  Now,  there  are  novelists  and  novelists.  I 
do  not,  as  Mr.  Lang  represents,  '  think  Miss  Austen's  heroines 
especially  apt  to  swoon  and  weep.'  On  the  contrary,  as  I  pointed 
out.  Miss  Austen's  heroines  are  exceedingly  moderate  in  that  in- 
dulgence as  compared  with  those  of  Miss  Ferrier.  From  that  it 
may  legitimately  be  inferred  that  Miss  Austen  is  a  veracious 
historian,  whereas  Miss  Fetrier  deals  somewhat  in  fancy.  Miss 
Austen  probably  did  not  exaggerate  one  whit  in  the  character 
of  Marianne  Dash  wood  or  Lucy  Steele;  caricature  was  not  her 
method. 

As  to  the  question  whether  novelists  created  the  habit  or 
copied  it,  that  seems  to  me  beside  the  mark.  My  own  view 
is  that  the  novel  is  essentially  an  art  of  observation — certainly 
as  Miss  Austen  practised  it — ^and  that  tendencies  appear  in  a 
society  before  they  get  into  print.  Once  they  have  been  made 
a  subject  of  comment,  print  helps  to  spread  them.  Would  Mr. 
Lang  deny  that  interesting  young  divines  had  trouble  over 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  before  '  Bobert  Elsmere '  was  written  ? 
Novels  preserve  better  than  anything — ^better  even  than  memoirs 
— the  atmosphere  of  an  age ;  and  the  really  suggestive  point 
about  Miss  Austen — who,  as  Mr.  Walkley  observes,  disliked  and 
ridiculed  sensibility — is  that  she  herself  was  considerably  under 
the  influence  of  the  prevailing  ideals.     She  tolerated  young 
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ladies  who  felt  and  displayed  a  great  deal  of  emotion  under  cir- 
camstances  when  we  should  think  it  silly  and  tnisplaced.  Mr. 
Lang  says  that  *  plenty  of  girls  cry  as  much  as  Fanny  in  *'  Mans- 
field  Park."'  His  experience  is  unusual,  one  would  say,  but 
natural  enough,  for  Mr.  Lang  is  a  terrible  person.  I  could  have 
wept  myself  when  I  read  his  proposal  of  a  cure  by  paving  stones 
for  my  intelligence.  But  about  that  matter  of  the  Cobb  I  am 
still  unconvinced.  From  what  height  did  Louisa  Musgrove  &11 
with  such  terrible  consequences  ?  *  The  answer  is  obvious/  says 
Mr.  Lang ;  *  we  need  not  go  to  the  Cobb  (though  it  is  a  centre  of 
pilgrimages)  to  solve  the  problem.  Louisa  was  no  higher  £rom  the 
ground  than  the  height  at  which  a  man's  hands  could  reach  hers 
as  she  stooped ;  say  six  feet  and  a  half.'  She  fell,  somehow;  but 
why  did  she  &11  on  her  head  ?  I  maintain  that  any  young  lady 
whom  I  have  ever  helped  over  any  stile  would  never  have  pro- 
jected herself  head  first  undesignedly  into  space.  Ladies  nowadays 
jump  feet  foremost.  The  picture  which  Mr.  Lang  suggests  of  a 
flattering  ineffectual  young  woman  standing  on  the  top  of  a  stone 
and  diving  off  it  on  the  chance  that  a  man  might  be  there  to 
catch  h^ — otherwise,  without  male  interposition,  certain  of  de- 
struction— seems  to  me  to  stamp  the  whole  contrast  between  the 
young  lady  of  to-day  and  her  progenitress. 

Human  nature  changes  very  little,  says  Mr.  Lang,  and  Mr. 
Walkley  writes  to  the  same  effect.  Now  I  say  that  human  nature 
alters  a  great  deal  under  changed  conditions,  just  as  plants  are 
different  when  grown  in  a  greenhouse  firom  those  which  £etce  the 
air  out  of  doors.  The  emancipation  of  woman  from  innumerable 
restraints  has  produced  an  altered  type.  The  girl  who  scours  the 
countryside  on  her  bicycle  must  of  necessity  be  a  different 
creature  from  her  ancestress,  who  never  went  out  for  a  walk,  in 
London  at  least,  without  the  footman  carrying  a  stick  with  strings 
and  balls  attached  to  it.  Sensibility  has  disappeared  because  it 
was  an  encumbrance,  and  woman  has  now  learnt  how  to  stand  by 
herself  and  even  to  jump  off  the  Cobb  unaided. 

But  the  real  head  and  front  of  my  offending  is  not  that  I  used 
Miss  Austen's  novels  as  documents,  but  an  assertion  that  I  never 
aspired  to  meet  that  lady  in  Paradise.  Nobody — certainly  not  I — 
denies  Miss  Austen's  genius.  But  one  may  admire  the  work  of  an 
artist  and  yet  find  the  artist's  personality  unsympathetic.  We 
should  all  like  to  encounter  Dr.  Johnson  in  Elysium,  but  we  do  not 
all  care  to  read  '  Rasselas.'     Surely  one  may  assert  the  converse 
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regarding  any  writer.  Bichardson  no  doubt  will  have  his  own 
circle  in  the  next  world,  but  it  will  not  comprise  all  the  admirers 
of  *  Clarissa.' 

If  Miss  Austen  frequents  any  salon  in  the  borderland,  it  will 
be  one  where  I  should  not  care  to  be  admitted.  Scott  would  be 
seen  there  now  and  then,  but  I  doubt  if  he  would  find  the 
atmosphere  congenial.  He  is  the  only  name  among  the  list  of 
authorities  with  whom  Mr.  Lang  seeks  to  stun  me  that  produces 
its  due  efi'ect.  Scott  undoubtedly  said  that  Miss  Austen  was  in 
certain  ways  a  greater  novelist  than  he ;  but  Scott  systematically 
underrated  his  own  work,  and  habitually  praised  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  such  terms  as  Mr.  Lang  usually  reserves  for  Mr. 
Bider  Haggard.  The  other  sponsors  are  a  singular  cdlection — 
Macaulay,  Whately,  George  IV.,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells.  I  would 
as  soon  take  Mr.  Lang's  word  on  the  merits  of  an  author  as  that 
of  any  one  of  them  ;  indeed,  there  are  few  people  whose  word  I 
would  sooner  take.  But  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  Miss  Austen 
we  are  most  of  us  overpowered  by  that  weight  of  testimony  which 
Mr.  Lang  hastens  to  array.  If  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  it 
is  impossible  to  rank  her  with  Bichardson,  Fielding,  Scott,  or 
Thackeray.  Her  work  belongs  to  another  and  distinctly  a  lower 
order.  Even  among  women  she  has  no  right  to  priority.  You 
may  put  her  above  Charlotte  Bronte  just  as  you  may  put 
Watteau  above  Turner;  the  judgment  can  be  defended,  but 
scarcely  maintained. 

Magno  sejudice  quiaque  tuetur.  If  Mr.  Lang  plays  Scott,  I 
play  Dickens,  who,  as  we  read  in  Mr.  Locker  Lampson's  *  Ccm- 
fidences,'  was  appealed  to  at  a  dinner  party  for  his  opinion  upcm 
Miss  Austen,  but  *  shook  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Do  not 
ask  me,'* '  and  refused  to  be  drawn  further.  I  have  no  one  to  set 
against  George  IV.;  but  in  answer  to  Macaulay's  extravagant 
utterance  that  Miss  Austen  comes  next  to  Shakespeare  in  the 
art  of  delineating  human  nature  I  would  quote  Charlotte  Bnmt^'s 
criticism  of  her  predecessor,  expressed  in  a  letter : 

She  does  her  basiness  of  delineating  the  surface  of  the  lires  of  genteel 
English  people  curiously  well.  .  .  .  She  ruffles  her  reader  by  nothing  vehement, 
disturbs  him  by  nothing  profound.  The  passions  are  perfectly  unknown  to  her; 
she  rejects  even  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  that  stormy  sisterhood.  •  .  •  Her 
business  is  not  half  so  much  with  the  human  heart  as  with  the  human  ejeHk 
mouth,  hands,  and  feet.  What  sees  keenly,  speaks  aptly,  moves  flexibly,  it  suits 
her  to  study;  but  what  throbs  fast  and  full,  though  hidden,  what  the  blood 
rushes  through,  what  is  the  unseen  seat  of  life  and  the  sentient    target  of 
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death— this  Hiss  Austen  ignores.  Jane  Ansten  was  a  complete  and  most 
sensible  lady,  but  a  very  incomplete  and  rather  insensible  (not  senselm)  woman. 
If  this  is  heresy  I  cannot  help  it. 

The  stir  and  the  stress  of  life  is  not  in  Miss  Austen's  art ;  she 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  vagrant  instincts,  the  generous  impulses. 
Upon  any  conceivable  jury  she  would  have  sat  like  Mrs.  Grundy 
incaroate.  Lucy  Feverel  would  have  met  with  little  charity  &om 
her,  and  I  fear  that  she  would  have  set  down  Clara  Middleton  in 
the  ^  Egoist'  for  an  abandoned  girl.  If  you  love  George  Meredith's 
heroines,  as  I  do,  I  scarcely  see  how  you  can  be  enthusiastic  for 
Miss  Austen's.  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Walkley  that  her  ideals 
are  those  which  have  moved  a  Frenchman  to  write  a  book  with  the 
title  *  A  quoi  tient  la  superiority  des  Anglo-Saxons  ? '  He  will  find 
M.  Demolins  quite  worth  reading.  But  I  agree  with  him  entirely 
when  he  says,  *  Jane  and  her  creatures  were  all  Anglo-Saxons,  all 
True  Bom  Englishwomen.'  She  is  insular  with  the  insularity  and 
provincial  with  the  provincialism  of  a  small  English  country  town 
— or  rather  of  the  somewhat  larger  houses  which  lie  round  a 
small  country  town.  Nothing  else  in  literature  is  so  complacently 
English  as  Miss  Austen's  novels;  and  everybody  cannot  be  an 
Englishman.  She  paints  with  the  minutest  fidelity  a  world  like 
one  of  the  garden  plots  in  Hyde  Park,  where  every  flower  knows 
it«  place  and  does  not  suffer  a  petal  to  stray  from  it.  I  know 
perfectly  the  society  that  she  will  keep  in  Paradise,  and  there  is 
none  firom  which  I  would  more  contentedly  be  excluded.  Both 
Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Walkley  say  that  for  this  heresy  I  shall  pro- 
bably go  to  a  place  that  is  not  Paradise,  and  Mr.  Walkley  bids  me. 
beware  of  meeting  her  even  in  Elysium,  for  in  the  next  world  she 
will  still  be  formidable.  I  am  sure  that  she  would  pass  me  with 
the  calmest  indifference,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Walkley  would 
get  off  so  lightly.  I  said  she  was  unlovable,  but  /  did  not  call  her 
Jane,  much  less  *  the  gentle  Jane.'  I  picture  to  myself  Mr.  Walkley 
presenting  himself  to  her  with  this  paragraph  from  his  panegyric 
as  a  credential :  '  In  an  age  of  *'  sensational "  headlines,  kinemato- 
graphs,  motor-cars,  and  boomst^rs,  we  could  do  with  a  gentle  Jane 
or  two.'  Li  such  an  event  the  state  of  Miss  Austen's  panegyrist 
would  probably  be  worse  than  that  of  her  detractor. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 
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There  are  few  amusements  more  delightful  than  that  of  turning 
over  the  old  books  exposed  for  sale  on  the  Quai  Voltaire.  One  is 
not  solicited  to  buy — one  is  not  even  expected  to  buy.  like  a 
bee  in  a  garden,  one  may  sip  gratis  of  every  flower,  and  then  fly 
away  to  other  sweets.  Such  joys,  so  easily  attainable  in  Paris, 
are  not  much  less  open  to  us  in  Edinburgh.  There  are  in  the 
Old  Town,  and  in  George  Street,  and  in  Queen  Street,  dusky 
asylums  where  ancient  tomes  are  lingering  out  a  dignified  and 
honourable  old  age;  and,  among  many  veterans  which  appear 
somewhat  commonplace,  will  be  found,  perhaps,  one  volume  on 
which  the  eye  fixes  and  the  hand  closes  with  the  sense  that  a 
prize  has  been  discovered. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  in  an  asylum  in  George  Street,  there 
came  to  light  a  quaint  little  volume  called  'The  Scotsman's 
Library* — surely  a  comprehensive  title!  It  is  a  square  book, 
exactly  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  It  consists  of  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-two  pages,  which  contain  nearly  fourteen  hundred  short 
articles  or  paragraphs.  There  is  also  an  accurate  index.  The 
title-page  is  missing,  and  the  fortunate  person  who  bought  it 
could  obtain  no  information  respecting  the  industrious  compiler, 
except  that  he  was  probably  'Mitchell  of  Aberdeen.'  Who 
*  Mitchell'  was,  the  present  writer  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
If  this  *  Scotsman's  Library'  is  his  work,  it  is  a  monument  of  his 
extraordinary  industry.  The  book  was  printed  by  H.  Sidney  & 
Co.,  Northumberland  Street,  Strand;  therefore,  if  it  be  of 
Scottish  birth,  it  was  brought  up,  or  brought  out,  in  London. 
The  paper  and  type  are  suggestive  of  the  earlier  decades  of  this 
century,  and  internal  evidence  would  seem  to  date  it  about  1823. 
But,  as  few  of  the  paragraphs  deal  with  such  recent  times  as 
those  of  George  IV.,  the  reader  seems  to  be  plunged  into  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  unmethodic  manner  in  which  the 
heterogeneous  anecdotes  are  thrown  together  prevents  his  feeling 
any  monotony  as  he  wanders  among  them. 

Scotch  humour  is  well  represented  in  this  little  book;  and 
some  specimens  of  it  are  worth  quoting.  Many  of  them  have  to 
do  with  law,  which  is  not  always  an  amusing  study,  though 
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lawyers,  as  a  rule,  have  a  keen  sense  of  humour.  The  good 
cidvice  of  the  Laird  of  Waterton,  in  Aberdeenshire,  to  a  sheep- 
fitealery  reads  like  a  very  practical  joke.  He  bad  himself  sent 
the  man  to  jail ;  and  in  those  days  sheep-stealing  was  a  capital 
offence.  '  Visiting  the  prisoner  the  night  before  the  trial,  he 
asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do ;  to  which  the  prisoner  replied 
that  he  intended  to  confess,  and  to  pray  for  mercy.  '^  Confess  ! " 
said  Waterton.  ^^  What,  man,  will  ye  confess  and  be  hanged  ? 
Na !  na  I  deny  it  to  my  face."    He  did  so,  and  was  acquitted.' 

Pungent,  rather  than  polite,  is  a  great  deal  of  forensic 
humour — as  in  the  '  retcnrt'  of  a  celebrated  advocate,  John  Clerk, 
who  was  afterwards  known  as  Lord  Eldin.  He  was  limping  down 
the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  heard  a  yoimg  lady  remark  to 
her  companion,  'That  is  the  fiunous  John  Clerk,  the  lame 
lawyer.'  He  turned  round,  and  said,  with  his  'not  unwonted 
coarseness,'  '  You  lie,  ma'am !  I  am  a  lame  man,  but  not  a  lame 
lawyer.'  Lord  Justice  Braxfield,  too,  appears  to  have  fieiiled  in 
courtesy  to  the  fidr  sex ;  for,  when  told  that  a  brother  judge 
would  not  sit  that  day,  on  account  of  having  just  lost  his  wife,  he, 
'  who  was  fitted  with  a  Xantippe,  replied,  "  Has  he  ?  That  is  a 
gude  excuse,  indeed ;  I  wish  we  had  a'  the  same." ' 

Witty  things  are  often  said  by  lawyers,  or  ascribed  to  them ; 
but,  as  regards  the  clergy,  they  are  commonly  the  cause  of  wit 
in  others.     There  was  a  Scotch  '  Vicar  of  Bray,'  as  canny  as  his 
English  brother.     He  was  a  certain  Gawin  Young,  and  is  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Buthwell.     He  began  his  ministerial  life  in 
1617,  when  the  national  church  was  Presbyterian.     Soon  after- 
wards there  was  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,     In  1638  the 
femous  League  and  Covenant  held  sway ;  and  in  1660  Episcopacy 
'  arrived  at  its  plenitude  of  power.    Yet  Mr.  Young  maintained 
his   post    amidst    all    these    vicissitudes,  and,   what  is  more, 
supported  a  most  respectable  character,  lived  a  tranquil  life, 
and  died  in  peace,  after  enjoying  his  benefice  fifty-four  years.' 
Old  Mr.  Young  must  have  been  appreciated  by  the  flock  which 
be  tended  during  more  than  half  a  century ;  but  a  minister  of 
Perth,  name  unknown,  must  have  owned  at  least  one  wandering 
sheep.     On  a  Sunday  morning  he  met  this  recusant  turning  his 
back  on  the  church,  and  said  to  him,  solemnly,  *  Oh,  John,  do  not 
tni'  the  kirk ;  there  will  be  no  preaching  in  hell.'     Whereupon 
John  replied,  '  Indeed,  it  will  nae  be  for  want  o'  ministers,  then.' 
Yet  the  laugh  was  not  always  on  tl^e  lay  side.    '  When  Lunardi 
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went  up  in  a  balloon  from  Edinborgli,  and  alighted  near  a  deigjr- 
nian's  house  in  Fifeshire,  he  said  to  the  clergyman,  '^  We  have 
been  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  since  we  went  up."  The  clergyman 
replied,  **  Then  it  is  a  pity  you  did  not  go  in.  You  may  never  be 
so  near  again." ' 

Humour  can  hardly  be  expected  on  a  scaffold,  and,  when  it 
appears  in  such  a  scene,  is  usually  somewhat  grim.  It  vras  hardly 
humour  which  suggested  the  very  lengthiest  possible  'neck- 
verse  '  to  Montrose's  chaplain.  This  unfortunate  cleric  was 
condemned  to  death  as  a  punishment  for  his  devotion  to  his 
master.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  ordered  to 
'set  out  a  psalm.'  Even  now  he  expected  a  reprieve;  so  he 
named  the  Hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm,  which  was  cordially 
taken  up  by  the  Presbyterian  officials  present.  '  And  it  was  well 
for  him  that  he  did  so,  for  they  had  sung  it  three  parts  throi:^h 
before  the  reprieve  came.  Any  other  psalm  would  have  hanged 
him.' 

Talking  of  executions,  the  following  story  is  certainly 
humorous,  whether  it  be  £Bkct  or  fiction.  'A  Scotch  parson, 
in  the  great  Bebellion,  said  in  his  canting  prayer,  '^  Lord,  bless 
the  Grand  Council,  the  Parliament,  and  grant  that  they  may  all 
hang  together."  A  coimtry  fellow,  standing  by,  said,  <*Amen, 
with  all  my  heart,  and  the  sooner  the  better ;  and  I'm  sure  'tis 
the  prayer  of  all  good  people."  "Friends,"  says  the  parson,  **I 
don't  mean  as  that  fellow  means ;  but  pray  that  they  may  all 
hang  together  in  accord  and  concord."  "  No  matter  what  cord," 
answered  the  rustic,  "  so  'tis  a  strong  cord."  ' 

In  such  a  country  as  Scotland,  where  preaching  is  so  veiy 
highly  esteemed,  there  must  be  diversity  of  style  in  pu^t 
eloquence.  In  the  lowland  part  of  Perthshire  there  was,  ^  some 
years  ago,'  a  minister  of  such  vocal  powers  '  that  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  word  Cappadocia  the  women  began  to  sob,  and  when 
he  brought  out  Jdeaopota/mia  there  was  a  general  concert  of 
affliction.'  In  the  island  of  Sanda,  in  Orkney,  ^  the  clergyman 
of  one  of  the  churches  was  accustomed  to  pray,  during  stormy 
weather,  that,  as  there  were  likely  to  be  so  many  shipwrecks,  God 
would  think  on  them,  and  send  some  to  the  poor  island  of 
Simda.'  That  vras  very  ineffectual  preaching  which  was  addressed 
to  a  gentleman  on  board  when  the  ferry-boat  between  Leith  and 
Kinghom  was  in  great  danger.  He  was  advised  to  trust  in 
Providence.    *  So  I  do,'  says  he ;  *  but  if  once  I  get  <»x  show 
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I  shall  not  trouble  Him  again  so  long  as  the  brig  of  Stirling 
lasts.'  Of  two  rival  candidates  for  one  pnlpit  the  following  story 
is  told.  *At  a  chnrch  in  Scotland  wh«»  there  was  a  popular  ''call 
ht  a  minister/'  as  it  is  termed,  two  candidates  offered  to  preadi, 
whose  names  were  Adam  and  Low.  The  latter  preached  in  the 
morning,  and  took  for  his  text,  *^Adam,  where  art  thou  ?  "  He 
made  a  very  excellent  discourse,  and  the  congregation  was  much 
edified.  In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Adam  preached  upon  these  words : 
*^Law,  here  am  I."  The  impromptu  and  the  sermon  gained  him 
the  iq»pointment.' 

The  Scotch,  as  a  nation,  possess  more  dry  humour  than  their 
Soathem  neighbours;  they  also  hold  many  more  superstitions 
than  do  the  English;  second-sight  is  not  unknown  even  in  the 
present  day.  Our  author  gives  two  curious  instances  of  it ;  one 
from  the  history  of  St.  Golumba,  who  died  in  697.  *  It  is  affirmed 
that  this  Abbot  announced  to  his  monks  of  I-Colm-Kill  a  victory 
of  the  Pictish  King  on  the  very  day  the  battle  took  place, 
although  the  field  of  battle  was  in  the  south  of  Scotland  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  firom  the  convent  of  lona  where 
St  Cdnmba  then  resided.  The  second  is  of  a  much  more  recent 
<late,  and,  according  to  Pennant,  excited  a  great  interest  in 
Scotland  at  the  time.  Shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Prestonpans  in 
1745  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  being  at  his  residence  in 
CoUoden,  with  a  Scottish  nobleman,  the  conversation  turned  on 
that  battle  and  its  probable  consequences ;  after  having  a  long 
time  discoursed  on  the  subject  and  exhausted  every  conjecture, 
the  President,  turning  himself  towards  a  window,  cried  out,  "  All 
that  may  happen,  but  rest  assured  these  troubles  will  be  termi- 
nated on  the  very  spot  where  we  now  are."  This  prediction  of  the 
Battle  of  Culloden  several  months  before  it  took  place,  and  when 
the  victorious  army  of  the  Pretender  was  marching  into  England, 
produced  a  prodigious  effect,  and  confirmed  many  Scots  in  their 
superstitious  belief.'  A  ringing  in  the  ears  is  regarded  by  the 
coontiy  people  as  the  secret  intelligence  of  some  friend's  decease ; 
u  an  omen  this  may  rank  with  that  shiver  which  makes  an 
Englishman  exclaim,  *Some  one  is  walking  over  my  grave!' 
And  with  that  sudden  pause  of  silence  in  an  animated  eon* 
venation  which  is  explidned  as  ^An  angel  passing  over  the 
house.' 

Ihe  stories  connected  with  a  gentleman  commonly  known  as 
tte  Bla^  Captain  were  very  circumstantial  and  impressive* 
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He  perished  *  together  with  his  company,  in  the  snow,  while  oil 
a  sporting  expedition  in  the  Highlands,  near  Kinrara,  Febroary 
1802.  It  was  well  believed  in  the  neighbouring  counties  that 
he  had  a  compact  with  evil  spirits,  and  that  it  required  twelve 
men  with  all  their  force  to  keep  down  the  lid  of  the  coffin  whilst  it 
was  nailed/ 

'  Hie  Summons  of  Plotoock '  is  not  a  comic  drama,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  title,  but  a  most  serious  and  awful  narrative. 

*  Plotcock  or  Plutock,'  says  *  Mitchell,*  *  is  no  other  than  Pluto. 
The  Christians  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  no  means  disbelieved  in 
the  existence  of  the  heathen  deities ;  they  only  considered  them 
as  devils ;  and  Plotcock,  so  fai  from  implying  anything  fabulous, 
was  a  synonym  of  the  great  enemy  of  mankind.'  The  time  was 
shortly  before  the  Battle  of  Flodden ;  and  the  tale  is  told  by 
'Mitchell'  in  the  antiquated  language  in  which  it  came  to  him. 

*  In  the  meantime,  when  they  were  taking  forth  their  artillery, 
and  the  King  (James  IV.)  being  in  the  Abbey  for  the  time,  there 
was  a  cry  heard  at  the  Market  Gross  of  Edinburgh  at  the  hour  of 
midnight,  proclaiming  as  it  had  been  a  summons,  which  was 
named  and  called  by  the  proclaimer  thereof,  "  The  Summons  of 
Plotcock ; "  which  desired  all  men  to  compear,  both  Earl  and 
Lord  and  Baron,  and  all  honest  gentlemen  within  the  town  (eveiy 
man  specified  by  his  own  name)  to  compear  within  the  space  of 
forty  days  before  his  master,  where  it  should  happen  him  to 
appoint  and  be  for  the  time,  under  the  pain  of  disobedience. 
But  whether  this  summons  was  proclaimed  by  vain  persons, 
night-walkers,  or  drunken  men,  for  their  pastime,  or  if  it  was  a 
spirit,  I  cannot  tell  truly ;  but  it  was  shown  to  me  that  an  in- 
dweller  of  the  town,  Mr.  Bichard  Lawson,  being  evil-disposed, 
ganging  in  his  gallery-stair  foreanent  the  cross,  hearing  the  vdce 
proclaiming  this  summons,  thought  marvel  what  it  should  be, 
cried  on  his  servant  to  bring  him  his  purse ;  and  when  he  had 
brought  him  it  he  took  out  a  crown  and  cast  over  the  stair, 
saying,  ''I  appeal  from  that  summons,  judgment,  and  sentence 
thereof,  and  take  me  all  whole  in  the  mercy  of  God  and  Christ 
Jesus  his  Son."  Verily,  the  author  of  this,  that  caused  me  to 
write  the  manner  of  the  summons,  was  a  landed  gentleman  who 
was  at  that  time  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  town  at  the 
time  of  the  said  summons;  and  thereafter  when  the  field  was 
stricken  he  swore  to  me  there  was  no  man  that  escaped  that  was 
called  in  this  summons  but  that  one  man  alone  which  made  his 
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pfotestation  and  appealed  from  the  said  summons;  but  all  the 
lave  wore  perished  in  the  field  with  the  King.' 

The  great  enemy  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  been  known 
by  some  euphemistic  title,  lest  too  plain  speaking  should  cause 
him  offence.  In  former  times  *the  farmers  were  accustomed 
to  leave  a  portion  of  their  land  untilled  and  uncropt  year  after 
year.  It  was  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Satan,  and  was  usually 
called  '^The  Croodman's  Croft.''  In  1594  the  ministers  and 
elders  exerted  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  this  superstitious 
practice.' 

The  old  and  widespread  superstition  that  the  corpse  of  a 
mimiered  person  would  bleed  on  the  approach  of  the  murderer 
or  any  of  his  children  is  upheld  by  a  story  vouched  for  by 
yfod/mjo'a  History  ahd  Hume's  Crvmi/naZ  Law.  *The  laird  of 
Aachindiane  (Muir  of  Auchindrane  in  Ayrshire)  was  accused  of  a 
hanid  and  private  murder  where  there  were  no  witnesses,  and 
which  the  Lord  had  witnessed  from  heaven,  singularly  by  his 
own  hand,  and  proved  the  deed  against  him.  The  corpse  of  the 
man  being  buried  in  Girvan  Churchyard  as  a  man  cast  away  at 
sea  and  cast  out  there,  the  laird  of  Colzean,  whose  servant  he  had 
been,  dreaming  of  him  in  his  sleep  and  that  he  had  a  particular 
mark  on  his  body,  came  and  took  up  the  body  and  found  it  to 
be  the  same  person ;  and  caused  all  that  lived  near  by  to  come 
and  touch  the  corpse,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases.  All  round  the 
place  came  but  Auchindrane  and  his  son,  whom  nobody  suspected, 
till  a  young  child  of  his,  Mary  Muir,  seeing  the  people  examined, 
came  among  them,  and  when  she  came  near  the  body  it  sprang 
out  in  bleeding ;  upon  which  they  were  apprehended  and  put  to 
the  torture.'  This  story  is  wound  up  by  a  note  that  *  the  trial 
of  Auchindrane  happened  in  1611;  he  was  convicted  and 
executed.'  Another  and  similar  story  is  given  with  even  more 
apparent  truthfulness  and  authority.  Sir  Philip  Stansfield  was 
barbarously  murdered.  His  eldest  son  was  suspected  of  the  foul 
deed.  Several  days  after  the  body  had  been  buried  it  was 
exhumed,  and  the  young  man  compelled  to  touch  it.  Sir  John 
Balrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  *  though  a  man  of  the 
greatest  abilities  this  country  ever  produced,  and  who  possessed 
a  mind  as  little  tinctured  with  vulgar  superstition  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  lays  great  stress  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  on  the 
circumstance  of  the  body's  bleeding  when  touched  by  young 
Stansfield.'    All  this  occurred  in  1687,  and  is  recorded  in  the 
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State  Trials;  the  son  was  condemned  and  executed,  'and  his 
head  and  right  hand  placed  on  the  east  port  of  Haddington.' 

Turning  from  the  catalc^e  of  horrors,  a  few  miscellaneaus 
and  amusing  anecdotes  may  be  transcribed  from  our  friend 
•  Mitchell/ 

Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Bebellion  of  1745.  He  is  the  hero  of  Campbell's  poem  com- 
mencing— 

<  Lochiel  I  Lochiel  I  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array  1 ' 

At  this  time  the  English  were  ludicrously  afraid  of  the 
Highlanders,  whom  they  believed  to  be  monsters  armed  with 
claws  instead  of  hands.  It  was  stated  in  the  London  newspapers 
that  these  warriors  *  had  dogs  in  their  army,  trained  to  fight ; 
and  that  they  were  indebted  for  the  victory  at  Prestonpans  to 
these  dogs,  who  darted  with  fiiry  on  the  English  army/  Hence 
arose,  no  doubt,  though  *  Mitchell  *  forbears  to  allude  to  it,  the 
oft-repeated  complaint  of  English  military  men  that  our  army  *  is 
going  to  the  dogs.'  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  being  in  England,  had 
no  sooner  entered  his  lodgings  than  '  his  landlady,  an  old  woman, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  with  uplifted  hands  and  tears  in  her 
eyes  supplicated  him  to  take  her  life  but  to  spare  her  two  little 
children.  He  asked  her  if  she  was  in  her  senses,  and  told  her  to 
explain  herself;  when  she  answered  that  everybody  said  the 
Highlanders  ate  children  and  made  them  their  common  food. 
Mr.  Cameron  having  assured  her  that  they  would  not  injure  her 
or  her  little  children  or  any  other  person  whatever,  she  looked  at 
him  for  some  moments  with  an  air  of  surprise,  and  then  opened  a 
press,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Come  out,  children,  the 
gentleman  will  not  eat  you."  The  children  immediately  left  the 
press  where  she  had  concealed  them,  and  threw  themselves  at 
his  feet.' 

Ignorance  of  a  branch  of  ethnology  caused  the  English  land- 
lady to  regard  Lochiel  as  a  cannibal ;  ignorance  of  the  English 
language  led  a  Scotch  laird  into  a  curious  mistake.  ^  During  the 
American  revolutionary  war  a  country  laird  made  his  appearance 
in  a  certain  market  town  not  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
Border.  A  few  idlers  (no  very  unusual  thing)  were  lounging  in 
front  of  the  shop  of  the  bailie  of  the  burgh,  amongst  whom  the 
laird  espied  the  village  ^sculapius,  who  was  his  political  oracle, 
and  thus  addressed  him.    "  How's  a'  wi'  ye  the  day.  Doctor  ?    Ony 
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p(Jitical  n^W8  ?  *'    "  Nothing  very  particular/'  replied  the  Doctor ; 

**oiily  it  is  said  that  the  Batch  have  taken  umbrage  at " 

Here  the  Doctor  got  a  touch  on  his  shoulder  from  his  shop-boy, 
irho  acquainted  him  that  a  valuable  patient  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  he  broke  off  abruptly  from  his  political  laird.  ''Taken 
umbrage ! ''  exclaimed  the  laird  ;  **  mercy  upon  us !  hae  they  ta'en 
Umbrage  ?  Bailie,  ken  ye  if  it's  a  wa'ed  town  or  no  ?  "  **  A  wa'ed 
town ! "  says  the  bailie ;  "  nae  sic  thing ;  it's  a  sugar  island,  and 
ane  o'  the  sweetest  o'  them ;  the  articles  up  already ;  but  ye 
shall  hae  a  stane  weight  hame  wi'  ye  at  the  auld  price."  **  Weel 
minded,  bailie,  weel  minded !  well  talk  about  that  o'er  a  half 
motchkin.  Hech,  sirs  !  the  Dutch  ta'en  Umbrage,  and  Greneral 
Bmrgoyne  tint  at  Saratoga !    The  country's  in  a  hopefu'  way ! " ' 

If  a  prophet  has  little  honour  in  his  own  country  it  is  equally 
trae  that  a  poet  has  little  praise  from  his  own  fEunily.  James 
Thomson  I.,  being  indebted  for  acts  of  kindness  to  Sir  Q-ilbert 
Elliot  of  Minto,  sent  a  copy  of  his  SeasoTiSf  handsomely  bound, 
to  that  gentleman,  as  soon  as  the  book  came  out.  Thomson  was 
the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister ;  one  of  his  relatives  was  Sir 
Gilbert's  gardener.  'Well,  David,'  said  Sir  Gilbert  to  his 
gardener, '  what  do  you  think  of  James  Thomson  now  ?  There's 
a  book  will  make  him  famous  all  the  world  over,  and  immortalise 
his  name.'  David,  looking  now  at  Sir  Crilbert  and  then  at  the 
book,  said,  '  In  troth,  sir,  it  is  a  grand  book !  I  did  na'  think 
the  lad  had  ingenuity  enow  to  ha'  done  sic  a  neat  piece  of  handi- 
craft.' 

Zachariah  Boyd  was  a  Scotch  divine  and  rhymester  who  lived 
and  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He 
made  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  verse  which,  happily,  has 
remained  in  manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow.  Such  histories  as  those  of  Josiah,  Jephtha  and  Goliath 
are  put  in  dramatic  form.  The  Jonah  is  one  of  the  most  ludi- 
crous in  the  collection,  but  hardly  exceeds  the  opening  lines 
of  Job: 

There  was  a  man  called  Job 
Dwelt  in  the  land  of  tTz ; 
He  had  a  good  gift  of  the  gob; 
The  Bame  case  happen  ns  I 

Of  another  Rymer  (one  by  name  and  not  by  nature)  the 
foUowing  is  related  by  *  Mitchell.'  He  says:  *Many  pleasant 
stories  are  told  in  St.  Andrew's  of  the  Begent  Bymer  after  he  had 
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attained  nearly  to  the  age  of  ninety,  among  the  old  people  at  this 
day.  For  example,  when  some  one  proposed  at  the  college  table 
to  mix  some  common  table  beer  and  some  very  strong  ale 
together,  Mr.  Eymer  approved  the  proposal,  but  began  to  de- 
liberate whether  they  should  pour  the  table  beer  into  the  ale,  or 
the  ale  into  the  table  beer.  It  was  readily  observed  that  it  was 
one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  the  Professor  said  '  No ;  for  if  the 
small  beer  should  be  poured  into  the  ale  it  would  make  the  ale 
worse;  but  if  the  ale  should  be  poured  into  the  table  beer  it 
would  make  the  ale  better.' 

It  is  not  a  feur  cry  from  St.  Andrew's  to  Dundee,  which  was  the 
scene  of  a  curious  transformation.  In  the  latter  town  the  land- 
lord of  a  public-house  removed  from  the  north  to  the  south  side 
of  the  river  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution.  He  now  adopted  the 
sign  of  '  King  William's  Head '  instead  of  his  old  badge  of '  The 
Grey  Calf.'  To  prevent  his  friends  from  mistaking  his  house  or 
transferring  their  custom  to  a  rival,  he  wrote  beneath  his  Majesty's 
eflSgy,  *  This  is  the  "  Grey  Calf"  from  over  the  water.' 

F.  Bayfoed  Harrison. 
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OuBS  is  the  age  of  toleration.  Day  by  day  we  come  nearer  to 
understanding  that '  live  and  let  live '  is  a  good  motto  to  keep  in 
view.  The  fires  of  Smithfield  no  longer  dart  their  eager  red 
tongnes  at  heretic  or  Catholic,  the  pillories  and  stocks  have  rotted 
away,  the  branding-iron  and  rack  lie  idle ;  our  judges  listen  with 
a  hmnorous  and  patient  smile  to  appeals  from  eccentric  litigants 
which  would  once — ^and  not  so  very  long  ago— have  been  promptly 
answered  with  the  chain,  the  straw-bedded  cell,  and  the  whip  of 
Bedlam.  The  'good  old  days,'  when  might  was  right,  have 
departed  for  ever ;  fresh  troubles  and  crying  evils  have  no  doubt 
arisen  in  their  place  ;  our  old  world  is  by  no  means  yet  a  '  little 
heaven  here  below,'  but  even  to  the  superficial  student  of  history 
the  improvement  must  be  manifest. 

The  story  of  the  Cagots,  the  Oiseliers,  the  Chuetas,  and  several 
other  pariah  races  of  France  and  Spain,  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
inveterate  hatred,  the  mercilessness,  the  invincible  prejudice 
shown  towards  these  races  during  centuries  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  examples  of  human  folly  and  stupidity. 

The  first  historical  mention  of  the  Cagots  dates  from  about  the 
eleventh  century.  Their  origin  is  very  uncertain,  as  several  authors 
have  pet  theories  on  the  subject,  which  all  amount  in  the  end  to 
very  much  the  same  thing — pure  surmise.  The  most  likely  deri- 
vation of  the  denomination  Cagot  is  from  *canis* — chien,  and 
*  Gothus' — Goth,  from  which  come  *  caas ' — chien,  and  *  Goth ' — 
Goth,  caas-Goths,  or  Cagots,  dogs  of  Goths.  We  already  find  this 
polite  title  in  use  in  the  sixth  century,  to  designate  the  Goths, 
despised  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Arian  heresy.  The 
Cagots  were  also  called  Crestiaa,  Agots,  Caffots,  Gahets,  Gttbets, 
Trangots,  and  Caflfets,  according  to  the  different  parts  of  France  in 
which  they  were  found,  but  Cagot  is  the  name  which  has  passed 
into  the  French  language,  and  which  is  used  to  this  day  to  desig- 
•nate  a  bigoted,  ultra-pious,  tiresomely  religious  person. 

What  was  a  Cagot  ?  Was  he  a  foreigner,  was  he  an  atheist  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  a  Frenchman,  a  good  Catholic, 
exactly  as  others  were.  What  was  the  matter  with  him,  then  ? 
He  was  a  Cagot.     One  is  reminded  of  the  old  rhyme  of  Dr.  Fell. 

11—2 
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There  was  dislike,  bat  no  reason.  Wtien  one  knows  no  teal 
reason,  the  obvious  course  is  to  invent  one — or  several,  and  this 
is  what  the  pure  race,  as  they  called  themselves,  did. 

First  and  foremost,  they  said  the  Cagots  were  lepers — ^that 
they  descended  in  £eu;t  from  G-ehazi,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
to  accursed  race.  The  stigma  of  leprosy  was  a  very  fearful  one  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  would  account  for  any  amount  of  loathing 
and  horror.  It  was  rather  awkward  that  the  Cagots  presented  no 
traces  of  this  terrible  disease,  but,  after  all,  these  little  details  are 
easily  got  over.  No  outward  marks  ?  Of  course  not ;  the  Cagot 
leprosy  was  an  internal  disease,  and  therefore  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous. Lepers  were  unclean  and  to  be  shunned,  so  the  Cagot, 
with  his  inward  leprosy,  was  unclean,  and  must  be  excluded  from 
all  communication  with  the  '  pure.' 

It  was  bad  enough  to  be  a  leper,  even  vrithout  the  outward  and 
visible  signs,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  more  to  be  said  against 
the  Cagots.  Their  breath  was  detestable  and  poisonous;  they 
had  no  lobe  to  their  ears ;  they  were  bom  with  tails,  which  their 
cunning  mothers  instantly  pinched  off;  their  skin  was  whiter, 
their  hair  fairer,  their  eyes  bluer  than  a  good  Frenchman's  had  any 
right  to  be.  They  were  sorcerers  and  warlocks ;  they  had  the 
evil  eye ;  the  unnatural  heat  of  their  body  was  such  that  if  a 
Cagot  held  some  grass  or  fruit  in  his  hand  it  dried  up  and 
withered,  and  even  in  winter  he  could  bear  no  covering  on  his 
bed.  They  were  specially  licentious,  hot-tempered,  covetous, 
haughty,  sinfully  proud  and  pretentious.  At  certain  phases  of 
the  moon  their  skin  became  red  and  scaly,  obliging  them  to  use 
a  decoction  of  ivy-leaves  with  which  to  bathe  it.  The  moon  was 
also  responsible  for  a  kind  of  delirium  which  seized  on  the  Cagots, 
causing  them  to  rush  wildly  about  as  if  they  were  mad.  These 
outbreaks  were  called  the  Cagoutelle,  and  seem — ^if  it  be  true  that 
they  ever  existed — ^to  correspond  to  the  Neapolitan  tarantella. 

All  these  facta  proved  that  the  Cagots  were  dangerous  and 
terrible  people,  who  must  not  be  allowed  to  consider  themselves 
equal  to  their  purer  brethren,  but  must  be  constantly  reminded 
of  their  inferior  condition,  a  duty  which  the  pious  countryfolk 
undertook  and  carried  out  with  great  conscientiousness,  helped 
by  Law  and  Church. 

A  Cagot  was  forbidden  to  carry  any  weapon  of  defence,  which  in 
those  days  of  blood  and  iron  reduced  a  man  at  once  to  the  condition 
of  serf,  and  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  his  own  against 
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the  bnital  and  blustering  man-at-arms.  The  churches  could  not 
be  closed  to  them,  but  the  priests  forced  them  to  enter  the  holy 
place  by  a  separate  door,  so  low  that  the  accursed  ones  were  forced 
to  bend  their  heads  to  pass  through.  There  was  a  special  Gagot 
holy  water  stoup,  and  an  imaginary  line  or  boundary  in  the  church, 
across  which  no  Cagot  might  venture.  The  consecrated  wafer  was 
held  out  to  them  on  a  long  wooden  fork  by  the  priest  standing 
on  his  own  side  of  the  boundary.  No  priest  would  receive  the 
confession  of  a  Cagot,  although  these  poor  people  seem  to  have 
been  most  anxious  to  perform  their  reUgious  duties.  The  Church 
never  appears  to  have  tried  to  soften  their  hard  lot ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  priests  were  careful  to  prevent  the  curse  that  weighed  upon 
them  from  falling  into  abeyance.  Even  so  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century  we  read  that  a  seigneur  of  Lourbes  having  insisted  upon 
marrying  a  Cagot,  his  brother,  who  was  cur^  of  Lourbes,  had  his 
estates  confiscated,  by  virtue  of  an  old  law,  which  reduced  any  one 
marrying  a  Cagot  to  the  same  condition.  To  this  day  the 
descendants  of  this  couple  are  peasants. 

In  1840  two  Spanish  Cagots,  Pedro  Antonio  Videgain,  and  his 
wife,  Catalina  Josefa  Zaldua,  were  obliged  to  go  to  law  in  order  to 
be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church.  The  suit  went  before 
the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  Pampeluna,  and  was  decided  in  &vour 
of  the  Cagots,  and,  in  spite  of  an  appeal,  in  1843  these  poor 
people  were  finally  decreed  to  have  an  equal  claim  upon  the 
Church  with  their  fellow-villagers. 

In  one  village  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  on  any  day  biit 
Wednesday.  They  had  a  separate  burial-ground,  so  that  to  the 
very  end  their  accursed  bodies  should  not  contaminate  the  ashes 
of  flie  pure.  A  certain  part  of  a  Cagot's  property  was  forfeited  to 
the  commune,  for  the  pure  race  does  not  appear  to  have  objected 
to  a  Cagot's  money,  although  any  Cagot  article  of  furniture  was 
midean  and  untouchable.  This  latter  fact  seems  curious  when  we 
find  that  carpentry  was  one  of  the  trades  most  generally  followed  by 
the  Oagots,  whose  services  were  called  in,  however  unwillingly,  by 
their  pure  neighbours,  as  carpenters,  tilers,  or  slaters. 

The  Cagots'  houses  were  always  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  villages,  and  there  were  special  laws  in  their  disfavour.  They 
might  not  drink  nor  draw  water  from  any  but  a  Cagot  well ;  they 
might  not  go  barefoot,  lest  they  might  infect  even  the  dust  of  the 
street;  they  must  get  out  of  the  way  of  passers-by;  they  might 
not  ^nter  m  inn ;  the  number  of  their  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry 
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was  strictly  limited ;  they  could  hold  no  post ;  they  had  no  dvil 
rights.  It  took  five  Gagots  to  witness  against  one  '  pure'  man. 
They  were  obliged  to  wear  a  piece  of  cloth  sewn  on  the  front  of 
their  dress ;  in  some  parts  this  was  shaped  like  a  duck's  foot,  and 
was  either  red  or  yellow.  They  had  to  eat  the  meat  condemned 
as  bad  in  the  markets,  a  privilege  which  they  seem  to  have  shared 
with  the  lepers,  to  whom  they  were  so  constantly  and  so  nnjostly 
likened,  for  we  find  in  an  old  statute  of  the  time  of  Bobert  III.  of 
Scotland  the  following  pleasing  provision: — 'It  is  statute,  that 
gif  any  man  brings  to  the  market  corrupt  swine  or  salmond  to  be 
sauld,  they  salbe  taken  be  the  Baillies ;  and  incontinent  without 
any  question,  ealbe  send  to  the  Idpper  folk  •  .  .  and  gif  there 
be  no  Lipper  folk,  they  salbe  destroyed  alluterlie.' 

Besides  this  occasional  treat  of  diseased  meat  they  were 
entitled  to  every  cut  loaf  turned  upside  down,  which  they  might 
espy  in  any  house,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  careful  house- 
wives made  this  latter  opportunity  as  rare  an  occurrence  as  possible. 

In  1606,  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  twenty-two 
Cagots  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were  examined  and  bled  by  the 
doctors,  with  the  result  that  their  blood  was  declared  to  be 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  other  people.  They  were  medically 
examined  several  times,  but  no  doctor  could  ever  be  found  to 
corroborate  the  leper  fiction. 

In  Brittany  the  accursed  race  were  called  *  Caqueux'  or  *  Cacous,' 
and  were  rope-makers  and  tailors.  In  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Anjou 
there  were  the  Colliberts,  who  were  sold,  given,  and  exchanged 
just  like  serfs.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  we  find 
whole  families  and  all  their  descendants  being  sold.  If  a  free- 
bom  woman  married  a  Collibert,  she  became  a  CoUibert  herself, 
and  had  to  swear  that  she  would  never  revolt  against  the  servitude 
to  which  she  thus  voluntarily  condemned  herself.  The  Colliberts 
were  invariably  fishermen,  and  were  doubtless  kept  hard  at  work 
making  provision  for  the  fish  dinners  of  their  saintly  Catholic 
lords  and  masters.  To  this  day  there  are  a  certain  number  of 
families  living  an  aquatic  life  in  their  boats  in  the  midst  of 
marshes  formed  by  the  SAvre  river,  who  bear  the  name  of  Hvttiers, 
and  who  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  Colliberts. 

In  Angoumois  there  exists  a  caste  of  paper-makers  who  never 
ally  themselves  in  marriage  with  the  outside  world,  and  who  are 
subject  to  several  forms  of  disease  brought  on  by  their  unhealthy 
occupation. 
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At  Ljzelars  is  a  race  which  is  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
country  people,  even  to  their  language,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
Flemish,  German,  French,  and  English. 

The  inhabitants  of  Courtisols,  a  village  near  Chalons- sur- 
Mame,  have  preserved  a  dialect  and  customs  of  their  own« 
Tradition  claims  them  to  be  of  Swiss  origin. 

The  Chizerots,  the  Burins,  the  Sermoyens,  the  inhabitants  of 
Boz  and  of  Uchizy,  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  Saracens 
who  were  expelled  from  France  by  Charles  Martel.  They  are 
despised  and  hated,  but  seem,  at  least,  to  have  more  courage  than 
the  Oagots,  for  they  in  their  turn  consider  themselves  superior  to 
the  pure  race.  They  are  hard-working  and  well-to-do,  very  hand- 
some, with  dark  and  rather  round  eyes.  They  are  generally 
cattle-dealers  and  butchers. 

In  Auvergne  we  find  the  Marrons  or  Marranes.  The  word 
'  maran '  is  said  by  some  lexicographers  to  come  from  '  maran ' — 
moor,  by  others  from  *  marrano ' — ^pig,  to  imply  a  Jewish  origin. 
These  Marrans  are  supposed  to  be  Jews  who  had  pretended  to  be 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  who  really  had  not  given  up  their 
own  religion.  In  Italy,  in  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
the  word  *  marrane '  meant  traitor. 

Despised  by  their  old  co-religionists  and  mistrusted  by  the 
Christians,  the  Marranes  Uved  poor  and  miserable,  following,  or 
suspected  of  following,  their  ancestral  rites  in  secret.  They  often 
had  fierce  encounters  with  the  Christians,  who  accused  them — 
like  the  Cagots — of  leprosy,  and  also  of  having  spread  in  Europe 
an  even  worse  disease,  both  accusations  having  probably  isolated 
cases  for  foundation.  The  term  ^  marrane '  became  by  degrees 
generally  used  by  the  French  for  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsula.  When  Philip  III.  banished  an  enormous  number 
of  Moors  from  Spain,  Henry  IV.,  of  France,  took  pity  on  some  of 
them,  allowing  them  to  establish  themselves  in  France,  and  among 
them  came  some  of  the  despised  Marranes,  who,  we  must  imagine, 
were  anxious  to  escape  from  their  state  of  degradation.  But  the 
taint  seems  to  have  clung  to  them,  for  so  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century  there  were  in  Languedoc  several  ffiunilies  -  of  Jewish 
descent,  who  were  suspected  of  Judaism,  and  who  bore  the 
name  of  Marranes. 

The  supineness  of  all  these  different  down-trodden  races  would 
awaken  wonder  if  one  did  not  remember  that  centuries  of  tyranny 
break  the  spirit,  and  so  dull  the  apprehension  that  the  oppressed 
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finish  by  believing  what  their  masters  tell  them.  The  Gagots 
probably  believed  most  of  the  fictions  current  about  them- 
selves ;  at  all  events,  as  a  rule,  they  were  fidrly  humble-minded. 
Henry  IV.,  when  King  of  Navarre,  is  said  to  have  paid  court  to 
a  beautiftd  Gagote  girl.  She  excused  herself  on  the  score  of  un- 
worthiness.  *  C'est  queje  suia  Cagote'  *  Eh  Hen,'  returned  the 
accommodating  monarch,  *  et  moi  auasi  I '  and  to  himself  he 
probably  added,  *  Unejolie  Cagote  vaut  bien  un  meTiaongeJ 

In  their  songs  the  Gagots  are  by  no  means  so  bitter  against  their 
tormentors  as  one  might  expect.  They  content  themselves  with 
philosophically  observing  that,  at  all  events,  they  are  all — Gagote 
and  pure  race — sons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  was  about  the  only 
statement  possible  for  them  to  make  that  the  pure  race  could  not 
deny. 

Every  now  and  then,  however,  even  the  blood  of  a  Gagot 
warmed.  About  a  century  ago  the  Gagpts  of  Kehouilles  fell 
upon  the  people  of  the  town  of  Lourdes,  got  the  better  of  them, 
and  had  a  triumphant  though  ghastly  game  of  ninepins  with  the 
heads  of  the  chief  magnates.  For  this  extremely  bold  act  of 
rebellion  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse  condemned  the  ringleaders 
to  death,  and  decreed  that  henceforth  no  Gagot  might  enter  the 
town  of  Lourdes  except  by  the  gate  called  Gapdet-pourtet ;  they 
were  to  walk  in  the  gutters,  and  were  neither  to  sit,  eat,  nor  drink 
in  the  town,  on  pain  of  having  two  strips  of  flesh,  weighing 
not  more  than  two  ounces  a-piece,  cut  out  from  each  side  of  their 
spines. 

One  fecetious  Gagot,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  weekly 
humiliation  caused  to  his  people  by  the  low  Gagot  door  in  the 
church,  on^  Sunday  locked  the  large  door,  and  blew  gravel  into  the 
keyhole,  so  that  when  mass  was  over,  and  the  pure  ones  wished  to 
return  to  their  homes,  they  all  had  to  pass  out  with  bended  heads 
by  the  small  low  door  of  the  accursed  race. 

Whenever  the  Gagots  appealed  to  the  Pope  or  to  the  judicial 
power,  as  they  unceasingly  did  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  verdict  was  always  given  in  their  {ia.vour ;  but  they 
profited  little  or  nothing  by  this,  for  prejudice  was  too  strong,  law 
could  not  prevail  against  custom,  and  the  hatred  of  them  was 
never  so  virulent  as  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  just 
before  the  revolution,  which  set  them  free  as  well  as  their  perse- 
cutors. The  Gagots  took  advantage  of  the  confrision  during  the 
revolution  to  destroy  as  many  of  the  registers  in  which  stood  the 
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record  of  their  shameful  descent  as  they  could  get  access  to, 
but  tradition  survived,  and  the  finger  of  scorn  is  even  to  this 
day  pointed  at  many  a  harmless  villager  reputed  to  be  of  Gagot 
origin. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  M.  de  Bomagne,  Bishop  of  Tarbes, 
allowed  several  members  of  the  proscribed  race  to  fill  priestly 
offices,  an  act  of  liberalism  for  which  we  may  be  sure  he  was 
looked  at  askance. 

Under  Keeker's  ministry  M.  Dufresne,  a  Gagot,  rendered  such 
valuaUe  financial  services  to  the  Government  that  Bonaparte,  when 
First  Consul,  ordered  his  bust  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  of 
the  Public  Treasury,  an  event  which  must  verily  have  caused  his 
ancestors  to  turn  in  their  £Eur-off  unconsecrated  graves. 

Three  more  instances  of  oppressed  races  and  we  have  done. 

In  1096  Q-odfirey  of  Bouillon,  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
Holy  Land,  sold  his  ancestral  castle  to  Ombert,  prince-bishop  of 
liSge,  who  thus  acquired  for  himself  and  his  fiamily  a  very  impor- 
tant stronghold  on  the  borders  of  their  large  estates.  Ilie  castle 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  bishop  of  Lidge  until  1134, 
when  Renaud,  Gount  of  Bar,  a  descendant  of  the  old  counts  of 
Bouillon,  took  it  into  his  head  to  deny  the  legality  of  the  pur- 
chase, and  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the  fortress.  It  proved  im- 
pregnable, however,  and  Eenaud  was  obliged  to  seduce  the 
garrison,  who  traitorously  let  him  in.  The  reigning  bishop, 
Alexander  I.,  died  of  grief,  but  his  successor,  the  cruel  and  licen- 
tious Alberon  II.,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Gount  of  Namur, 
blockaded  the  castle,  and  in  1141  was  successful  in  retaking  it,  as 
the  inmates  fell  short  of  water.  Alberon,  after  having  ordered  the 
whole  garrison  to  be  well  beaten,  graciously  granted  them  their 
lives,  but  transported  them  all  to  a  farm  called  Ferme  des  Oiseliers, 
where  they  were  stabled  and  treated  exactly  like  cattle.  Scarcely 
kept  alive,  forced  to  do  all  the  most  degrading  work,  their  con- 
dition of  filth,  and  the  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
caused  them  to  contract  a  peculiar  kind  of  leprosy,  and  they  sank 
into  indescribable  abjection.  Their  names  and  those  of  their 
children  were  carefully  registered,  in  order  that  none  might 
escape;  and  fifty  years  after,  the  memory  of  the  country  people  had 
80  confused  facts,  that  the  Oisdiera,  as  these  poor  wretches  were 
called,  were  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Jewish  slaves,  brought 
back  firom  Palestine  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  although  neither 
Godfrey  nor  his  brothers  had  ever  returned  to  Europe.   So  long  as 
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these  eminently  Christian  bishops  remained  dukes  of  Bonilloii, 
they  kept  the  Oiadiera  in  the  most  rigorous  slavery,  the  greater 
part  of  them  always  inhabiting  the  Ferme  des  Oiseliers.  Later  on, 
under  the  Princes  of  Auvergne,  the  Oiseliers  became  practically 
free,  but  the  infamous  record  still  existed,  and  was  only  destroyed 
in  1740,  since  when  the  fiemiilies  of  these  tmfortunates  have 
become  more  or  less  identified  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

From  France — ^la  belle  France — stained  with  so  many  hideous 
cruelties,  we  must  now  cross  to  the  island  of  Majorca,  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Here,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  mention 
of  some  persecuted  Jewish  refugees  who  had  fled  to  Majorca  for 
protection,  and  who  had,  at  least  to  all  appearance,  embraced  the 
Catholic  fiEkith.  They  were  called  Chuetas,  a  diminutive  of  the 
Majorcan  word  *  chuya' — bacon,  in  polite  allusion  to  the  faith  they 
had  abjured.  They  settled  in  the  town  of  Palma,  where  they 
carried  on  various  trades  90  successfully  that  the  Holy  Inquisition 
soon  cast  a  covetous  eye  on  their  money-bags,  which  it  thought 
were  too  plump  for  orthodoxy.  It  is  difficult  to  read  calmly  of 
the  doings  of  the  priests,  who  between  1435  and  1780  burned 
and  tortured  hundreds  of  these  unfortunate  wretches,  always 
under  the  pretence  of  unsoundness  of  faith,  confiscating,  of  course, 
all  their  goods  to  Holy  Mother  Church.  In  1687  the  Chuetas 
attempted  to  escape  in  an  English  vessel,  hoping  to  find  a  safer 
refuge  in  another  island,  but  an  unrelenting  fate  cast  them  back 
in  a  tempest  to  their  old  dwelling-place,  where  they  were  seized 
and  severely  punished  for  this  additional  crime.  To  commemo- 
rate the  event,  the  Inquisition  ordered  a  series  of  paintings  to 
be  executed  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominicans  at  Palma.  Each 
picture  represented  one  of  the  martyrs  who  had  perished  in  the 
flames,  his  name,  age,  and  the  date  of  his  punishment  being 
written  at  the  bottom.  Several  of  these  pictures  were  decorated 
with  cross-bones,  to  distinguish  the  portraits  of  those  whose  ashes 
had  been  exhumed  and  cast  to  the  winds.  These  works  of  art  were 
to  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  1782  there  were 
more  than  three  hundred  &milies  of  Chuetas  in  Majorca,  who  still 
lived  under  a  ban,  and  who,  although  they  had  to  pay  taxes,  were 
excluded  from  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  other  citizens. 
In  1782  a  mandate  of  the  king  gave  them  these  privileges,  and 
forbade  the  name  Jew,  Hebrew,  or  Chueta  to  be  applied  to  them. 
In  1785  they  were  allowed  to  Uve  elsewhere  than  in  their  own 
quarter,  and  were  declared  to  be  on  an  entirely  equal  footing  with 
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the  other  Majorcans.     These  decrees,  however,  were  powerless  to 
prevent  their  being  still  treated  as  pariahs. 

The  Vaqu^ros,  who  dwell  in  small  villages  called  Branas  in  the 
Astnrian  moantains,  are  supposed  to  be  of  Moorish  descent.  Their 
name,  which  is  used  in  America,  and  is  &miliar  to  ns  nnder  its 
translation  of  cow-boy,  is  there  free  from  the  stigma  which  still 
attaches  to  it  in  Old  Spain,  and  was  probably  given  to  them  on 
account  of  their  occupation  of  cattle-raising.  They  are  reported 
to  be  cunning,  deceitftd,  always  ready  to  cheat,  and  avaricious. 
They  despise  and  are  despised  by  their  Asturian  neighbours,  inter- 
marrying and  never  mixing  with  the  other  country  people.  They 
are  all  peasants,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  cleverer  or 
more  ambitious  than  the  rest,  which  some  fifty  years  ago  managed 
to  obtain  a  patent  of  nobility  from  Yalladolid.  The  Yaqu^ros 
were  generally  kept  apart  from  the  pure  race  in  the  church,  and 
seem  to  have  occupied  very  much  the  same  position  as  the  Cagots. 

In  a  few  more  years  all  traces  of  these  various  pariah 
people  will  have  died  out  in  France  and  Spain.  The  hterary 
records  about  them  are  very  few,  and  often  confused  and  unreliable ; 
and  as  the  aged  who  preserved  the  cruel  tradition  gradually  pass 
away,  with  them  is  buried  even  the  memory  of  the  senseless  super- 
stition which  caused  so  much  terrible  suffering.  It  is  good,  how- 
ever, for  us  who  live  in  a  happier  and  juster  age,  sometimes  to 
exhume  these  painful  pages  of  history,  if  only  to  remind  ourselves 
of  what  human  beings  were  capable  of  doing  to  each  other,  and 
that  barely  a  hundred  short  years  ago. 

Henby  Erroll. 
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V. 

TO   THE  EDITOB  OF  THE   '  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE.* 

My  Deab  Friend, — ^There  is  a  sediment  of  truth  in  your 
tenderly  expressed  criticism  that  my  Conferences  have  '  perhaps 
80  £eu:  concerned  books  rather  than  men/  and  I  wonld  not  defend 
myself  in  the  spirit  of  the  undergraduate  who  devoted  the  whole 
of  a  competitive  poem  upon  Thermopylae  to  the  description  of  a 
sunset,  and  explained  that  he  considered  the  sunset  the  most 
poetical  part  of  the  whole  afiSeur.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  mankind 
or  any  preference  for  still  life  over  action.  But,  allowing  that  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  is  there  not  a  possibility  that 
men  are  best  studied  in  books  ?  The  persons  one  meets  at  the 
club  or  at  meals  would,  I  know,  be  worth  the  most  patient  and 
enthusiastic  study,  if  only  it  were  possible,  in  the  limited  time  at 
one's  service,  to  strip  them  clear  of  the  manifold  wrappings  in 
which  their  susceptible  personalities  are  swathed.  Possibly  some 
of  them  would  peel  like  an  onion  till  there  was  nothing  at  all  left; 
but  others,  one  is  confident,  only  talk  about  the  Mahdi's  head 
because  they  think  it  becomes  them  as  fstthers  of  families  to  wear 
opinions  of  the  cut  and  colour  affected  at  the  moment  by  the  re- 
spectable majority.  Now  in  books  worthy  of  the  name  mankind  is 
presented  to  one's  scrutiny  already  peeled,  and  even  the  worst 
books  reveal  the  character  of  their  authors.  If  the  bad  book  be 
an  autobiography,  the  exposure  is  complete.  Let  me  then  this 
month  stand  on  one  side,  and  allow  a  gentleman  to  paint  his  own 
portrait.  I  will  choose  for  the  purpose  a  volume  scarce  enough 
not  to  be  in  the  Bodleian,  and,  in  order  to  arouse  interest  and 
disarm  prejudice,  I  will  follow  the  practice  of  the  late  Master  of 
Balliol  in  his  sermons  upon  remarkable  men,  and  withhold  his 
name.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me,  for  reasons  which  I 
will  not  detail,  to  offer  a  prize  to  those  of  your  readers  who  succeed 
in  guessing  it.  Let  me  add  that  the  memoirs  are  described  on 
the  original  title-page  as  ^replete  with  humour,  useful  information, 
and  entertaining  anecdote.'    The  humour  is  certainly  there,  but 
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perhaps  not  where  the  author  meant ;  the  useful  information  has 
with  the  flight  of  years  ceased  to  be  useful  or  informing,  and  I 
have  passed  it  over ;  the  anecdotes  I  have  selected  will  still,  I  hope, 
be  fotmd  entertaining.    Believe  me, 

Your  most  ready  and  faithful  servant, 
Ubbanus  Sylvan. 


PASSAGES  FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGBAPHY  OF  AN  EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY  DIVINE. 

I  was  bom  in  London  in  July  1735,  and  am  the  elder  son  of 
reputable  parents,  though  in  business ;  I  may  indeed  say,  the  only 
son,  my  brother  dying  when  a  youth.     My  family,  on  my  fia.ther's 
aide,  I  know  very  little  of,  except  that  they  were  industrious  and 
virtuous.     Being  requested  by  a  friend,  in  the  year  1758,  to  apply 
to  the  Herald's  office  in  London  for  the  coat-of-arms  belonging  to 
his  fionily,  and  wishing  at  the  same  time  to  know  something  of 
my  own,  I  took  that  opportunity  of  searching,  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  whether  there  were  any  armorial  bearings  annexed  to  my 
name.    No  such  name  as  mine  was  to  be  found  in  their  books, 
nor  any  name  like  it.     Seeming  surprised  at  this,  and  asking  the 
Herald  (a  youth)  what  he  thought  of  it,  he  replied  I  was  probably 
of  the  mushroom  tribe.     Conscious  that  I  am  the  ofiFspring  of  a 
day,  I  felt  no  resentment.     In  order  to  make  some  atonement  for 
his  rough  reply,  this  sprig  of  heraldry  told  me  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  enoble  me,  and  that  at  much  less  expence  than  if  done 
by  the  Sovereign.     'For  the  small  sum  of  forty  pounds,'  continued 
he, '  I  can  make  you  out  a  coat-of-arms,  and  ally  you  to  some  of 
the  first  JEimilies  in  this  kingdom.'     I  smiled,  and  said  that,  not 
being  ambitious  of  adscititious  honours,  I  would  neither  give  forty 
pounds  nor  forty  pence  for  the  best  and  most  honourable  distinc- 
tions which  the  College  of  Heralds  could  bestow ;  and  that  when 
I  wanted  a  coat-of-arms,  I  could  make  one  myself.    He  gave  me 
to  understand  that  the  College  had  furnished  arms  for  many 
persons  of  late.     'Let  me  tell  you,'  said  he,  *  it  is  forty  pounds  well 
laid  out — a  good  coa^f-arms  is  a  warm  covering,  and  adds  more 
to  a  man's  consequence  than  any  coat  he  wears.     Forming  a  coat 
yourself,'  continued  he,  'and  wearing  any  arms  not  sanctioned  by 
the  College,  is  punishable  in  the  Marshall's  Court.'     I  did  not 
dislike  the  oddity  of  thia.King-at-arms,  and  asked  him  what  mode 
was  generally  pursued  to  make  out  a  new  coat.    He  answered. 
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various  \  such  as  taking  part  of  the  escatcheon  of  any  fiunily 
whose  name  had  one  syllable  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  that  of 
the  genUemcm  that  was  to  be ;  or  by  giving  some  device  em- 
blematical of  anything  either  her  or  his  ancestors  were  renowned 
for.  In  short,  this  conversation  brought  to  my  recollection  Hie 
following  story,  which  will  illacidate  the  plan  at  once.  A  man 
applies  to  the  College  for  a  coat-of-arms,  and  was  asked  if  any  of 
his  ancestors  had  been  renowned  for  any  singular  achievement  ? 
The  man  paused  and  considered,  but  could  recollect  nothing. 
*  Your  father/  said  the  herald,  aiding  his  memory.  *  Your  grand- 
father ? — Your  great-grandfather  ? '  *  No,'  returns  the  applicant, 
'  I  never  knew  that  I  had  a  great-grandfather,  or  a  grandMher. 
*0f  yourself?*  asks  this  creator  of  dignity.  *I  know  nothing 
remarkable  of  inyselfj  returned  the  man,  ^  only  that  being  once 
locked  up  in  Ludgate  prison  for  debt,  I  found  means  to  escape 
from  an  upper  window ;  and  that,  you  know,  is  no  honour  in  a 
man's  'scutcheon. '  *  And  how  did  you  get  down  ? '  said  the 
herald.  *  Odd  enough,'  retorts  the  man.  *  I  procured  a  cord,  fixed 
it  round  the  neck  of  the  statue  of  King  Lud,  on  the  outside  of  the 
building,  and  thus  let  myself  down.'  *  I  have  it,'  said  the  herald 
— *  no  .honour ! — Lineally  descended  from  King  Lud  !  and  his 
coat-of-arms  will  do  for  you.' 

If  men,  as  Tom  Paipe  says,  were  to  consider  their  own  dignity 
as  men,  they  would  spurn  at  titles,  and  look  on  them  as  nick- 
names. Titles  and  orders,  'tis  true,  are  harmless  things,  but  they 
produce  a  kind  of  foppery  in  the  human  character  that  degrades 
it ;  talking  about  its  blue  ribband  like  a  girl,  and  showing  its 
new  garter  like  a  child.  I  was  once  in  company  with  a  friend,  a 
nobleman,  to  whom  the  King  had  just  given  the  red  ribband. 
He  was  then  confined  to  his  room  with  illness,  that  soon  after 
brought  him  to  the  ^ave ;  but  still  he  wore  the  ribband  over  his 
waistcoat,  under  his  flannel  gown.  The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who 
has  the  green  ribband,  coming  to  see  him,  the  first  thing  my  firiend 
noticed  was  the  mode  in  which  Lord  Lothian  wore  his  ribband, 
which  was  hung  so  loose  that  he  could  put  his  hand  into  his 
bosom  above  it.  HI  as  he  was,  and  scarce  able  to  speak,  and  when 
his  thoughts  should  naturally  have  been  on  more  serious  matters, 
he  eagerly  inquired  how  long  the  fashion  had  been  to  wear  the 
ribband  in  that  manner,  and  was  not  easy  till  he  had  so  disposed 
his  own.  He  did  not  survive  this  two  months.  Such  effect  has 
foppery  even  on  a  mind  ill-disposed  to  receive  it. 
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But  to  speak  of  myself.    My  father  "was  proprietor  of  the 

public   gardens  at  ,   had  ambition  enough  to  keep  good 

company,  and,  tiiough  not  a  rich  man,  brought  me  up  in  the  line 
of  a  gentleman.     Fortune  he  could  not  give ;  education  he  did 
not  spare.     In  my  tenth  year  I  was  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
where  I  was  contemporary  with  and  known  to  a  number  of  gentle- 
men, some  of  whom  have  since  been  pleased  to  recognise  me — 
namely,  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  the  late  Duke  of  Leeds,  Lord 
Hothfljn^  the  late  Earl  of  Northampton,  Lord  George  Lenox,  and 
others.     Had  I  continued  longer  than  six  years  at  Westminster 
I  might  have  grown  up  more  in  this  acquaintance ;  but,  reversing 
the  general  rule  of  sending  boys  from  a  private  to  a  public  school, 
my  &ther  removed  me,  for  convenience,  from  a  public  to  a  private 
one.     I  was  taken  at  fifteen  years  of  age  from  Westminster,  and 
placed   at  Mr.  Fountaine's,  the  then  fashionable  seminary  for 
young  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune.    Many  of  the  nobility  now 
living  (1806)  will  be  able  to  go  along  with  me  in  what  I  shall  say 
of  this  school.     It  was  the  nursery  of  great  part  of  the  young 
men  of  frtshion ;  but  I  was  well  received  among  them.   And  if  the 
idea  of  schoolfellow  can  endear  men  to  each  other,  I  ought,  from 
my  connections  there,  have  expected  to  have  been  ushered  into 
more  exalted  life ;  but  it  was  not  to  be ;  and  perhaps  I  am  not 
the  less  happy.    His  Grace  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleugh  was  so 
attached  to  me  that  when  I  quitted  school  for  the  University  he 
blubbered  at  parting  as  if  his  heart  would  break ;  but  some  few 
years  after,  when  the  pride  of  rank  had  fastened  on  him  with  her 
talons  and  warped  him,  ere  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  on  my 
meeting  with  him  in  company  with  a  friend,  and  introducing 
myself  to  him,   he  scarce  deigned  to  know  me,   and  on  my 
reminding  him  of  the  scene  of  the  parting  he  turned  round  to 
his  friend  and  smiled  with  a  kind  of  contempt.     I  was,  like  him, 
at  that  time  young,  and  I  must  own  that  I  felt  it.    But  since  I 
have  learned  the  ways  of  mankind,  nothing  of  this  kind  would 
wound  me. 

Between  the  age  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  I  was  removed 

from  School  to  Emanuel  College,   in  the  University  of 

Oambridge,  where  I  continued  three  years,  during  which  time 
there  are  but  one  or  two  passages  of  my  life  worth  repeating. 
Whilst  at  college  I  was  courted  by  my  fellow  collegians  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  My  father,  considering  me  as  extravagant, 
wrote  me  a  letter  in  good  humour,  saying,  in  pleasantry,  that  my 
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mother's  uncle,  who  was  supposed  to  be  worth  four  score  thousand 
pounds,  had  made  his  will  in  my  fEtvour  and  left  me  the  whole  of 
his  property,  on  a  persuasion  that,  from  my  natural  expensive 
disposition,  I  should  soon  circulate  that  treasure  he  had  been  so 
censured  for  hoarding,  and  conceiving  it  would  make  some  atone- 
ment for  his  supposed  covetousness.  When  the  postman  brought 
me  the  letter  I  had  half  a  dozen  acquaintance  with  me.  I  read  it 
aloud.  It  soon  got  wind — flew  round  the  college  walls  like  a 
hurricane ;  and  its  effect  was  soon  felt  throughout  the  town.  I 
experienced  its  good  effects  also;  for,  added  to  the  homage 
I  received,  which  is  always  paid  to  supposed  wealth,  I  became 
instantly  in  credit.  Those  tradesmen  who  were  before  cautious 
of  trusting  me  would  almost  force  their  commodities  upon  me. 
I  took  no  advantage,  however,  of  any  of  them,  except  the  college 
cook — a  saucy  fellow,  who  furnished  my  private  table  with  anything 
and  everything  I  wanted — and  the  imposing  wine  merchant,  who 
kept  my  cellaret  well  supplied,  but  often  sold  me  Madt-here-a  for 
Madeira. 

During  my  stay  at  college  I  was  a  very  early  riser,  never  in 
bed  in  the  summer-time  after  four  o'clock,  and  always  indulged 
myself  with  a  walk  into  the  country,  two  hours  before  the  chapel 
bell  rang.  I  used  to  enjoy  my  reflections  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam,  found  myself  frequently  watched  by  the  simple  villagers  lest 
I  should  throw  myself  in;  and  was  talked  of  by  them  as  the 
melancholy  gentleman.  So  apt  are  the  people  to  misconstine 
what  they 'are  unused  to  see — an  ea/rly-rising  gentleman.  Had  I 
continued  this  practice  of  early  rising  through  my  life,  instead  of 
seventy  years,  I  should  have  already  lived  one  hundred,  and  been 
richer  than  I  am.  Universities  are  a  wise  and  noble  institution, 
but,  like  many  others,  have  been  abused  ;  and  time  has  dwindled 
many  of  their  ceremonies  and  formalities  into  feurce :  witness  that  of 
taking  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  candidate  is  directed  to  give  the 
maidservant  of  the  master  of  the  college  to  which  he  belongs 
half-a-crown  for  a  paper  of  pins  (at  least  it  was  so  at  Emanuel 
when  I  was  at  the  university  in  1754),  which  he  takes  with  him 
to  the  Senate  House,  where  these  candidates  from  every  college 
are  assembled  for  three  days,  and  where  they  wait  for  some  hours 
each  day,  subject  to  be  examined  as  to  their  proficiency  in  learn- 
ing by  any  master  of  arts  present.  Whilst  there  waiting,  they 
amuse  themselves  on  the  benches  at  push-pin.  Some  few  are 
examined  in  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  but  scarce  one 
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in  ten,  and  these  only  pointed  ont  as  yonng  men  who  can  stand 
tbe  test. 

After  being  admitted  by  the  Chancellor  to  answer  the  question, 
the  graduate  is  hurried  away  to  the  schools,  where  a  fellow  of  his 
own  college,  being  appointed  his  father  for  the  day,  gets  up  into 
the  rostrum,  and  the  young  man  into  an  opposite  one.  Here  the 
question  is  to  be  asked  in  Latin,  the  supposed  determination  of 
the  moment.  When  this  is  actually  the  case,  if  the  respondent 
presumes  to  give  any  rational  answer,  or  indeed  any  other  than 
*  Nesdo,*  i,e.  •  I  don't  know,'  and  as  much  as  to  say,  *  I  don't  care,' 
he  is  thumped  about  by  his  fellow-candidates  (with  which  the 
room  is  full  and  in  riot)  with  cushions  or  their  caps,  and  is  pulled, 
perhaps,  headlong  from  the  rostrum,  and  his  gown  almost  torn  o£f 
his  back,  for  his  presumption  in  arraigning  the  ignorance  of  others. 
Thus,  if  the  father  says  *  Mi  fiU,  Domine  X,  quid  est  Sobrietas  ? ' 
i.e.  *  My  son,  Sir  X,  what  is  sobriety  ?'  the  other,  if  he  has  no  witty 
reply  to  make,  answers  *  Nescio ; '  but  if  the  respondent  wishes  to 
ezdte  a  laugh,  he  will,  by  concerting  this  with  his  Mher  before 
he  enters  the  schools,  request  him  to  ask  him  a  certain  question, 
to  which  he  has  prepared  a  smart  reply,  and  which,  being  con- 
ceived  to  be  offhand,  sets  the  whole  place  in  a  roar.  Sometimes 
it  is  the  spur  of  the  moment.  One  young  man,  I  recollect,  who 
had  a  chew  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  whom  his  opponent 
meant  to  rebuke  for  his  indecorum,  was  asked,  '  Quid  est  hoc  ? ' 
pointing  to  the  mouth,  i.e.  *  What  is  this  ? '  the  other  replied  by 
pointing  to  his  own  mouth,  '  Hoc  est  quid,'  happily  reversing  the 
words.  The  fellow-commoners  were  always  at  Cambridge  called 
empty  bottles,  from  the  following  circumstance  that  occurred  at 
Emanuel.  Wine-merchants  send  their  porters  occasionally  round 
the  colleges  to  collect  the  bottles;  one  of  these  men,  during  the 
hour  of  lecture,  knocked  at  the  lecture-room  door  by  mistake,  and 
called  out  'Empty  bottles/'  The  tutor,  then  out  of  humour, 
at  being  attended  only  by  one  fellow-commoner,  when  there 
were  twenty  in  college,  cried  out,^*  Call  again  another  time,  I  have 
now  but  oneJ  This  soon  gathered  wind,  and  these  young  gentle- 
men of  the  first  class  went  afterwards  throughout  the  university 
by  the  name  of  Empty  Bottles.  As  to  professional  students  (some 
very  few  excepted),  they  are  worse  scholars  at  leaving  college  than 
at  their  admission,  I  heard  our  tutor  once  censure  a  young  man 
at  lecture,  who  had  been  nearly  three  years  at  college,  by  saying 
that  he  knew  less  than  a  freshman  who  sat  next  him.    '  Well,  and 
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what  of  that  ? '  retorts  the  youth.     *  He  is  but  just  come  from 
school/ 

Leaving  Cambridge  soon  after  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
I  returned  home  to  my  father's  house,  for  I  could  not  take  orders 
till  I  was  twenty-three.  During  this  interval  I  commenced 
author.  I  translated  from  the  Italian  several  burlettas,  and 
adapted  them  to  the  English  stage.  They  were  performed  on  a 
small  stage  in  my  frither's  gardens.  William,  Duke  of  Cumber- 
kmd,  who  was  renowned  for  his  eccentric  gaiety,  used  to  amnse 
himself  there.  When  his  Boyal  Highness  died,  he  was  much  re- 
gretted at  Windsor,  where,  in  the  improvements  he  made,  he  em- 
ployed all  the  poor  around  him,  so  as  to  keep  himself  continually 
in  want  of  money ;  but  he  had  an  art  of  getting  more  when  he 
wanted  it,  superior  to  most  men.  I  had  it  from  very  good 
authority,  that  Lord  Trevor  was  applied  to  by  a  gentleman  when 
the  bishopric  of  Durham  was  vacant,  saying  that  if  he  wished  his 
brother  to  be  the  bishop,  it  might  be  brought  about,  on  his  ad- 
vancing the  Duke  of  Cumberland  10,000i.,  who  was  in  inmiediate 
want  of  it  to  go  to  Newmarket.  The  money  was  advanced,  and 
his  brother  was  the  bishop.  At  another  time  he  obtained  a  loan 
of  the  like  sum  from  his  sister,  the  Princess  Amelia,  whom  he 
importuned  very  much;  she  took  him  to  task,  arraigned  his 
dissipated  conduct,  and  said  she  never  would  be  instrument^  to 
it.  He  assured  her  that  the  money  he  wanted  was  to  complete 
an  improvement  in  Windsor  Park,  where  it  was  well  laid  out,  in 
employing  the  surrounding  poor,  and,  to  convince  her  of  it,  pro- 
posed to  take  her  down  to  inspect  the  works.  He  had  at  that 
time  near  five  hundred  men  digging  a  canaL  She  went  to  the 
lodge,  and  he  drove  her  round  the  park  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  and 
had  so  contrived  it,  with  his  manager,  that  as  she  passed  firom  one 
place  to  another  the  same  set  of  men,  as  in  a  theatre,  removed  to 
another  spot,  which,  when  she  was  brought  to,  were  seen  planting 
of  trees ;  at  another,  five  hundred  men  (the  same)  were  found 
grubbing  of  hedges.  *  Well,'  said  she,  *  brother,  I  had  no  concep- 
tion of  this.  You  must  employ  near  two  thousand  people.' 
*  True,  madam,'  said  he,  *  and  was  I  to  take  you  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Park,  I  could  shew  you  as  many  more.*  No ;  she  was 
satisfied  that  his  money  was  better  expended  than  she  had  ap- 
prehended, and  she  lent  him  the  sum  he  wanted.  The  truth 
of  this  was  averred  to  me  by  an  old  servant,  privy  to  the 
deception. 
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Among  my  yonthfal  friends  I  must  reckon  Sir  William 
Fowler,  a  young  gentleman  who,  though  possessing  a  good  heart, 
had  an  unfortunate  end.  I  once  rescued  him  from  the  effects  of  a 
midnight  frolic,  which  had  confined  him  and  his  friends  in  St. 
Martin's  round-house  for  an  assault  upon  lamps  and  upon  watch- 
men. I  brought  there  a  Westminster  justice,  who  for  a  Portugal 
piece  of  36^.,  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  wine,  interfered  with  the 
constable  of  the  night,  and  procured  his  release.  It  was  against  the 
order  of  justice,  but  the  rotation  o£5ces  were  not  then  established 
and  justice  was  at  sale.  I  was  as  happy  once  in  getting  the  Earl 
of  Effingham  released  from  the  Poultry  Compter,  who  was  brought 
in  there  one  Saturday  night  for  wantonly,  in  liquor,  breaking  a 
lamp  ;  the  keeper  could  not  release  him,  saying  no  magistrate  sat 
on  Sunday,  and  he  must  wait  there  till  Monday ;  but  going  there  to 
do  my  Sunday  duty,  for  I  was  at  that  time  chaplain  to  the  compter, 
I  argued  the  case  with  the  keeper,  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Stevenson, 
then  Lord  Mayor,  j^evailed  on  him  to  hear  the  cause,  and  his 
lordship  was  released  immediately  on  his  own  bail.  He  was  not 
made  acquainted  of  this  piece  of  service  I  did  him,  nor  did  I 
inform  him.  /  wanted  not  his  thanks ;  I  did  only  as  I  would  be 
done  by. 

Being  now  of  sufficient  age  to  take  orders,  and  my  father 

enjoining  it,  I  determined  to  conform ;  not  from  any  prospect  of 

provision  in  that  profession,  but  merely  with  a  view  of  getting 

my  own  living.    We  had  but  little  acquaintance  among  the 

clergy,  and  of  course  I  found  getting  into  orders  difficult.     The 

chief  bar  was  notliaving  a  title,  that  is,  an  appointment  to  a  curacy, 

given  imder  the  hand  of  some  incumbent,  and  from  which  he  cannot 

remove  the  curate  afterwards  whilst  he  thinks  proper  to  employ 

assistance,  till  that  curate  is  otherwise  provided  for.     My  father 

exerted  himself  to  procure  me  a  title,  but  could  not  succeed.     The 

late  Earl  of  Stanhope,  a  friend  to  my  fieimily,  took  up  my  cause. 

He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gilbert,  then  Archbishop 

of  York,  to  whom  he  related  my  case  in  writing,  and  requested 

his  Lordship,  if  he  found  me  otherwise  qualified,  to  ordain  me  ; 

saying  that  as  he  presumed  titles  for  orders  were  enjoined  by  law 

merely  to  indemnify  the  bishop  ordaining  from  any  expence,  he 

pledged  his  honor  that  I  never  should  be  troublesome  to  him. 

With  this  letter  I  went  to  .  York,  and  saw  the  Archbishop,  who 

refrised  me  ordination,  rejecting  the  letter  with  disdain,  and  a 

'  what  do  Lords  know  of  tiie  business  ? '    This  was  the  haughty 
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prelate  that  refused  admittance  into  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City,  when  he  was  Bishop  of  that 
See.  Gilbert  Bomet,  of  very  respectable  memory,  was  formerly 
Bishop  of  that  diocese,  and  on  an  inkeeper  of  the  city  being  asked 
by  a  traveller  in  Grilbert's  time  who  was  their  Bishop,  shrewdly 
replied,  *  It  was  Gilbert  Burnet ;  but  now,'  shaking  his  head, 
*  Bum  it,  'tis  Gilbert.' 

Foiled  in  my  first  attempt  to  procure  ordination,  I  was  still 
more  unwilling  to  take  orders ;  for  I  am  convinced  that  in  making 
me  a  clergyman  my  father  spoilt  a  good  layman;  however,  he 
thought  otherwise,  and  procuring  a  title  for  me  in  Wiltshire,  I 
submitted  to  Ins  decision  of  my  fate.  I  was  appointed  curate  of 
Enford,  in  Wilts,  and  was  ordained  by  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury ;  but  on  the  day  I  was  ordained  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  father,  saying  he  had  procured  me  a  Sunday  duty  in  Hert- 
fordshire. It  was  that  of  Ware,  where  I  was  appointed  by  the 
churchwardens  to  officiate  on  Sundays  only.  Having  no  one  to 
record  my  abilities,  as  a  preacher,  but  myself,  and  the  approba- 
tion  I  met  with  in  that  time  having  been  the  cause  of  a  variety  of 
incidents  and  events,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  inform  my 
readers  that  it  was  my  pride  to  excel,  and  my  early  determination 
that  in  whatever  line  of  life  I  was  thrown  it  should  be  my  study 
to  reach  the  top  of  it  in  excellence.  I  was  much  admired  as  a 
pulpit  orator,  much  caressed,  and  much  followed,  and  I  trust  I 
shall  stand  acquitted  of  vanity  in  so  saying,  when  some  concomi- 
tant circumstances  are  made  known.  I  had  prepared  a  few  good 
sermons,  and  found  myself  capable  of  composing 'others.  I  had  a 
tolerable  good  voice,  a  good  person  (being  five  feet  eleven  inches 
high),  a  better  delivery,  and  an  easy,  graceful  action.  There  are 
thousands  living  that  know  the  truth  of  this.  Such  is  either  the 
indolence  or  the  ignorance  of  our  clergy  in  general  that  they  read 
and  deliver  worse  than  any  schoolboy,  and  the  modem  flowers  of 
oratory,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  are  blowing  the  nose,  huskiness, 
hawking  and  spitting,  the  stroking  of  the  band,  or  the  extension 
of  a  white  hand  or  white  handkerchief.  When  I  determined  to 
take  orders,  I  studied  to  be  master  of  a  good  delivery,  and  the 
approbation  I  met  with  told  me  that  I  had  not  studied  in  vain« 

Lord  Chesterfield  had  certainly  great  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  he  considered  that  a  dvZl  boy  was  fittest  for  the  church.  A 
lad  of  spirit  indeed  and  enterprise,  one  of  acute  feelings  and 
whose  pride  is  soon  wounded,  is  by  no  means  adapted  to  make  his 
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Uray  in  the  clerical  profession.  Preferment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
greaty  and  the  great  must  be  humoured,  courted,  and  flattered. 
Sir  Joseph  Mawbey  once  observed  to  me  that  he  wondered  much 
that  I  had  no  preferment.  *  You  may  wonder  much,  Sir  Joseph,' 
wdd  I,  *  not  knowing  my  disposition  ;  but  7,  who  know  it,  wondet 
not  at  all.  My  natural  feelings  are  acute.  I  cannot  subitiit  to 
indignities.  I  have  abundant  resources  within  myself;  I  can 
earn  my  bread  with  my  pen,  and  therefore  could  never  bend  to 
the  pride  and  caprice  of  others.*  My  chief  errors  in  life  have 
been  the  not  cultivatiug  that  respectable  acquaintance  which 
chance  threw  in  my  way  and  a  too  ready  resentment  of  injuries. 

After  quitting  the  curacy  at  Ware,  I  had  two  churches  to 
serve,  that  of  All  Saints'  in  Hertford,  in  the  morning,  and  one  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  in  the  afternoon.  Though  the  church  at 
Hertford  was  crowded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Hertford 
and  Ware  (for  my  former  congregation  travelled  far  to  hear  me),  yet 
the  village  church  was  as  empty  as  the  other  was  full.    The  first 
day  I  officiated  there,  my  congregation  consisted  only  of  the  clerk, 
two  girls  and  a  boy.    Service  ended,  being  on  horseback  and  a 
fine  afternoon,  I  rode  round  among  the  principal  farmers  in  the 
parish,  gave  them  to  understand  that  I  should  be  very  pimctual 
in  my  attendance,  and  hoped  they  would  make  a  point  of  coming 
to  church.    They  promised^that  they  would,  and  in  a  few  Sundays 
I  had  a  tolerable  congregation.     I  preached  to  them  in  an  easy 
fiEuniliar  style,  a  language  they  understood  and  were  pleased  with, 
and  persuade  myself  that  I  did  as  much  good  in  that  place  as  any 
minister  that  ther%  preceded  or  followed  me.    The  following  will 
convince  my  readers  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  advanced,  and 
the  approbation  I  was  honoured  with.     Quitting  the  parish  a 
few  months    after,  having    received    uncommon    civilities  and 
attention  firom  the  parishioners,  I  conceived  it  incumbent  on  me 
to  acknowledge  it  publicly,  in  a  kind  of  &rewell  discourse.    This 
they  were  pleased  to  take  in  good  part,  and  requested  me  to 
print ;  and  in  purchasing  this  sermon  they  made  me  up  a  hand* 
some  purse.     Not  satisfied  with  hearing  it  once,  several  gentle- 
men requested  me  to  repeat  it  in  the  afternoon  at  the  village 
church  to  which  I  was  going,  and  they  would  accompany  me 
there.    This  being  acceded  to,  and  the  day  fine  and  warm  in  the 
month  of  April,  I  proposed  to  walk.    Accordingly  after  dinner  a 
small  party  consisting  of  five  or  six  gentlemen  and  as  many  young 
ladies  joined  me,  and  we  set  off  in  company.    They  assured  me 
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that  the  church  would  be  more  crowded  than  ever  it  had  beea 
since  it  was  built ;  for  it  was  small  and  they  knew  a  great  many 
that  would  be  there.  In  short,  it  occasioned  some  pleasantries  cm 
the  way,  very  flattering  to  me.  The  church  was  in  view  for  eome 
hundreds  of  yards  before  we  reached  it,  and  not  perceiving  any 
person  waiting  in  the  churchyard,  as  is  usual  in  fine  weather  at 
all  village-churches  before  the  minister  arrives,  I  observed  that 
it  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  had  brought  my  congr^ation  with 
me,  or  I  should  otherwise  have  preached  to  the  walls.  However, 
when  we  reached  the  chancel  door  it  was  fast,  and  I  could  not 
obtain  admittance.  A  voice  within  cried  out,  'You  can't  oome 
in;  there  is  not  standing-room  for  even  one  more.'  It  was 
literally  true,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  /  could 
squeeze  in.  I  recommended  it  to  my  company  to  stand  up,  upon 
an  elevated  tomb  near  one  of  the  windows,  and  ordereMd  the 
window  to  be  opened  so  that  they  heard  tolerably  well.  I  gave 
out  the  psalms  to  be  sung  and  led  the  way  myself,  and  had  the 
pleasure  to  hear  the  walls  ring  with  the  loudest  strains  of  heart- 
felt thanksgiving.  Wonderful  is  the  effect  of  social  worship, 
where  all  tongues  are  timed  in  unison !  Had  I  the  vanity  natural 
to  our  order  and  equal  to  what  I  conceived  my  abilities  would 
reach,  I  should  have  kept  close  to  my  profession,  and  never 
estranged  my  mind  from  it ;  but  I  was  ambitious  to  accumulate 
a  small  independence,  and  the  church,  with  my  indignant  spirit, 
was  not  the  channel.  Service  being  ended,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  itinerant  preacher,  that  called  the  attention  of  the  lower  class 
of  my  followers  in  the  churchyard,  I  should  Hiave  walked  back 
to  Hertford  at  the  end  of  a  Uttle  regiment ;  as  it  was,  more  than 
150  accompanied  me  home. 

After  saying  so  much  of  myself,  and  dwelling  so  long  on  a 
reUgious  subject,  let  me  enliven  it  with  one  of  another  kind. 
Hertford  was  remarkable,  as  most  county  towns  are,  for  a  number 
of  unmarried  women,  and  few  unmarried  men ;  so  that  they 
could  seldom  make  up  a  dance,  though  the  attempt  was  always 
made  at  Christmas,  at  which  season  of  the  year  I  was  there.  So  I 
found  it  three  or  four  years  before  at  Horsham  in  Sussex,  where 
the  monthly  ball  consisted  wholly  of  maidens.  I  remember  being 
once  at  this  ball,  when  twenty  couple  of  young  women  danced, 
and  I  was  the  only  man  among  them,  and  what  is  most  extraordi- 
nary could  not  get  a  partner ;  for  having  asked  the  rector's  daughter 
to  dance — a  proud  dame — and  she  declining,  all  the  rest  had 
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paired  themselyes,  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  be  only  a  looker- 
on,  and  an  attendant  upon  them.     A  regiment  of  soldiers  being 
quartered  at  Hodsdon,  within  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  of 
Hertford,  I  proposed  at  a  card  assembly  to  go  over  there  and  invite 
the  officers.     It  pleased  the  women,  and  I  became  a  favourite  on 
that  and  some  other  accounts.     For  one  of  the  young  ladies  I  had 
the  honour  to  dance  with,  through  a  declaration  she  made  to  me, 
perhaps  unguardedly,  and  the  mode  I  pursued  in  consequence, 
perhaps  indelicatdyy  yet  unknown  to  her,  I  obtained  a  husband  in 
one  of  the  officers  whom  I  had  introduced.     Had  it  not  been  from 
an  opening  of  her  mind  to  me  she  would  have  missed  of  that  happi- 
ness it  was  the  means  of  procuring  her.     I  am  firmly  of  opinion 
that  a  woman  of  character  and  fortune  often  misses  the  object  of 
h^  choice,  thro'  an  excess  of  delicacy  and  a  fear  of  disclosing 
her  sentiments.     There  was  a  young  lady  of  this  town  who  had 
been  since  the  age  of  seventeen  in  possession  of  a  clear  estate  of 
5001.  a  year,  and  would  inherit  at  her  father's  death  20,000f. ;  yet 
this  lady  declared  to  me,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  that  she  never 
had  an  offer  of  marriage  in  her  life.     I  could  have  told  her  the 
reason,  if  I  pleased;  she  was  too  ordinary  to  attract  the  notice  of 
men  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  men  of  no  rack  and  fortune  like 
myself,  were  afraid  to  propose  to  her.     Though  I  might  have  said 
(and  a  fair  opening  it  was)  had  I  not  wanted  spirit  and  gallantry, 
— *  to  prevent  such  a  declaration  in  future,  so  disgraceful  to  our 
sex,  /  make  you  an  offer  myself.'     It  was  not  my  fate  to  be  rich 
in  any  way.     I  have  had  three  wives,  but  not  a  guinea  with  either. 
Independence  in- life  has  been  the  polarity  of  my  magnet,  and 
independence  has  kept  me  poor, — not  in  spirit,  but  in  pocket. 

In  the  parish  of  Ockley,  in  Surry,  where  I  continued  more 
than  a  year,  I  received  great  civilities  from  the  people  in  general, 
and  many  acts  of  friendship  from  individuals  so  as  to  enable  me, 
on  a  curacy  of  40Z.  a  year,  to  live  comfortably  and  keep  two 
saddle-horses.  One  lent  me  a  house,  another  furnished  it,  a  third 
supplied  us  with  coals,  a  fourth  with  wine,  a  fifth  with  poultry ; 
one  with  vegetables,  another  with  fruit,  and  two  days  in  the  week  • 
we  had  the  use  of  a  gentleman's  carriage,  to  go  wherever  we 
pleased ;  my  wife  was  as  much  beloved  as  myself,  and  these  friends 
studied  to  bestow,  what  they  meant  to  give,  in  a  delicate  way,  so 
as  neither  to  hurt  my  pride  nor  my  feelings ;  so  much  is  the 
(nirate  of  a  country  parish  befriended,  where  he  is  Uked.  My 
proud  spirit  could  ill  brook  these  obligations,  but  necessity  obliged 
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me  to  Accept  them.  I  considered  them  as  contributions  volontarily 
given  in  support  of  a  public  officer.  Nothing  could  have  induced 
me  to  leave  this  place  but  ill-health.  The  situation  was  low,  and 
I  was  afflicted  with  an  ague  almost  the  whole  time  I  was  there. 
Among  the  acquaintance  I  made  at  Ockley  was  Richard  Hull, 
Esq.,  first  bencher  of  the  Temple,  through  whom  I  was  appointed  to 
preach  one  Sunday  at  the  Temple  Church.  I  composed  a  sermon 
purposely  for  the  occasion.  It  was  on  the  abuse  of  things,  in  the 
course  of  which  I  ran  through  all  professions  of  life,  beginning 
with  my  own,  and  did  not  spare  it.  Having  expatiated  on  this 
and  some  others,  '  Now,'  said  I,  '  for  the  profession  of  the  law/  and 
made  a  dead  stop.  I  had  been  warm  and  animated  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  my  discourse,  and  had  the  reader  been  present  and 
seen  the  effect  of  these  last  words,  he  would  have  supposed  by 
the  agitations  of  the  congregation,  their  eagerness  to  hear,  and 
their  apparent  fear  of  hearing  what  they  should  not  like,  that  I 
was  a  prophet,  or  a  messenger  sent  fix)m  heaven.  You  might 
have  heard  a  spider  fall.  Though  I  by  no  means  approve  of 
severities  in  a  pulpit,  yet  as  the  conduct  of  our  lawyers  is  so  very 
exceptionable  and  condemnable,  I  was  determined  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  opening  the  eyes  of  some  of  them  if  it  were  pos- 
sible. After  service  when  I  returned  to  the  vestry,  the  congrega- 
tion crowded  round  me  and  thanked  me  for  my  discourse. 

From  Ockley  I  removed  to  London,  and  took  the  curacy  of 
St.  Clement-Danes  in  the  Strand,  and  became  presently  sensible 
of  the  weight  of  parochial  duty  in  a  large  and  populous  parish. 
On  quitting  this  Dr.  Bruce,  the  King's  chaplain  at  Somerset  House 
Chapel,  employed  me  as  his  assistant.  Being  now  much  at  leisure 
I  turned  my  thoughts  to  what  I  conceived  would  not  only  be 
beneficial  to  myself  but  useful  to  society ;  for  to  this  end  we  are 
bom.  The  first  thing  I  planned  was  an  academy  to  teach  oratory 
mecha/nicaUy.  This  may  draw  a  smile  firom  some  of  my  readers 
who  may  consider  it  as  a  natural  gift ;  but  Longinus  did  not  think 
so,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  such  pains  as  he  did  to  form  an 
orator.  I  had  the  honour  to  read  a  public  lecture  in  London 
before  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Dr.  Birch,  Doctors  Maty,  Morton,  and 
Knight,  of  the  Museum,  Sir  John  Fielding,  Sir  John  Hill,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  all  the  literati  then  in  town ;  and  after  it  recited 
Cicero's  *  Defence  of  Milo,'  and  not  only  with  the  applause  of  my 
hearers,  but  accompanied  with  their  decided  opinion  that  the 
thing  was  not  only  practicable  but  likely  to  become  of  general 
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use.  My  terms  were  moderate,  so  that  I  had  a  great  many  pupils  ; 
bat,  finding  it  did  not  pay  me  adequate  to  my  labour,  I  gave  it 
np.  This  was  in  1762.  Many  years  afterwards  I  made  a  proposal 
to  the  headmaster  of  Eton  School  to  attend  and  teach  young 
gentlemen  there  the  art  of  elocution ;  but,  not  having  been  there 
bred,  I  did  not  succeed  in  my  application.  Had  I  been  educated 
at  Eton,  instead  of  Westminster,  the  case  would  have  been  other- 
wise.   So  riveted  are  men  to  prejudice. 

I  had  not  as  yet  set  out  as  an  author,  except  in  translating  the 
bnrlettas  I  have  already  mentioned ;  but  gave  myself  much  to 
reading,  it  being  my  determination  some  day  to  profit  by  my 
studies ;  to  this  end  I  made  extracts  of  all  matters  of  importance 
I  met  with,  adding  my  own  observations  as  they  then  occurred. 
So  that  the  thousands  of  extracts  which  I  have  made  in  the  course 
of  years,  interspersed  with  my  own  remarks,  is  a  valuable  library 
of  itself,  I  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  arranging  them  under 
alphabetical  heads,  with  an  intent  at  some  future  day  to  give  them 
to  the  world ;  if  it  shall  please  Gtod  to  spare  my  life  so  to  do ;  and 
I  believe  this  will  be  the  finale  of  all  my  labours.  My  readers  will 
find  a  prospectus  of  this  work  at  the  end  of  these  pages. 

P.S.— The  second  part  of  the  learned  Doctor's  memoirs,  though 
it  exists  in  MS.,  has  never  been  printed,  and  report  says  that  he  did 
his  best  to  call  in  the  first  part.  Happily  some  copies  are  still 
occasionally  to  be  met  with.  It  may  interest  the  readers  of 
CoRNHiLL  to  know  that  the  good  man  did  at  last  attain  to  the 
competence  his  independent  spirit  so  richly  deserved.  He  is 
bmous  in  the  history  of  the  English  Church  as  the  inventor  of 
the  '  sermon  printed  in  script  type,  in  imitation  of  handwriting,' 
designed  to  save  the  clergy  the  labour  of  transcribing — an 
invention  since  perfected  by  the  useful  art  of  lithography. — U.  S. 
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LITTLE   ANNA    MARK.^ 
BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

CHAPTER  XXXn. 

THE  JOLLY-BOAT. 

Yellow  Jack  had  indeed  more  than  kept  his  promise.  He  had 
Bhown  us  the  thin  crust  of  kindly  treatment  on  which  we  were 
depending.  Why  Captain  Stansfield  had  not  gone  with  the  ship  I 
could  not  then  understand.  I  understood  afterwards  that  as  the 
wretched  white  slaves  were  disposed  of  in  His  Majesty's  planta- 
tions, and  the  transaction  must  be  one  of  considerable  publicity,  it 
was  not  judged  prudent  for  Captain  Stansfield  to  appear.  For, 
since  his  escape,  descriptions  of  Ms  person  had  been  sent  across  to 
the  colonial  Crovemments,  and  all  Scottish  ships  were  closely 
scrutinised  for  the  escaped  murderer.  Also  in  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas  there  was  no  Provost  Crregory  Parian  to  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities. 

But  at  that  time  I  put  down  my  father's  secret  presence  on  the 
island  to  some  fell  design  upon  my  mother.  I  resolved  therefore 
to  devise  immediately  means  of  escape  from  the  Isle  of  the  Winds, 
and  to  take  my  chance  upon  the  mainland  whenever  we  could 
reach  it.  I  thought  that  the  distance  could  not  be  very  great,  at 
least  to  some  of  the  civilised  and  larger  islands.  But  I  had  no 
more  exact  idea  of  the  geography  than  a  vague  remembrance 
of  a  map  in  the  Moll's  Atlas  and  Compendium  which  had  belonged 
to  my  grandfieither. 

However,  I  resolved  first  to  question  our  guide,  and  so,  after 
resting  a  few  days,  I  asked  him  again  to  accompany  Anna  and 
myself  into  the  woods  on  pretext  of  gathering  the  ripe  plums  of  a 
tall  and  beautiful  tree  which  grew  there. 

Yellow  Jack  was  not  unwilling,  and  with  a  wide  grimace  and 
a  loud  and  vacant  laugh,  cried  out  that  he  was  ready,  asking  only 
time  to  go  in  and  warn  his  mother. 

*  Eborra,'  I  said,  as  soon  as  we  were  without  the  village,  and 
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safe  from  the  prying  ears  of  the  liberty  men,  '  mast  we  always 
stay  here  ?    Is  there  no  way  to  escape  among  Christian  people  ? ' 
He  smiled  his  wistful  smile* 

*  Already  yon  are  tired  of  poor  Obeah  boy  ?  Christian  yon 
like  better.  Are  not  these  Christian?'  he  pointed  with  bitter 
irony  to  the  buccaneer  village  beneath  us. 

*Nay,  Eborra,'  I  said,  '  we  are  not  tired  of  you ! ' 

And  Anna  chimed  in,  *  No,  truly !  You  are  the  only  friend 
we  have  on  this  accursed  island ! ' 

And  our  quick  speeches  pleased  him  no  little. 

On  this  occasion  we  kept  away  to  the  right,  skirting  the  High 
Woods,  and  walking  first  along  the  shore  and  then  among  the 
easier  herbage  on  the  margin  of  the  bay.  I  had  noticed  that  the 
sailors  of  the  Corramantee  never  by  any  chance  wandered  in  this 
direction,  but  always  took  their  walks  southward  along  the 
opposite  curve  of  the  crescent.  We  were  now  heading  towards  its 
northern  horn, 

I  asked  Yellow  Jack  the  reason  why  the  sailors  avoided  this 
place. 

He  pointed  to  a  low  conmion-growing  bush,  like  tte  alders 
which  grew  along  the  Kirkconnel  Water  at  home,  which  overhung 
the  path. 

*  That  is  the  reason,'  he  said,  sententiously. 

And  he  indicated  a  huge  snake  which  lay  along  a  branch  with 
its  flat  head  swaying  a  little  over  and  towards  us.  ^  Fer'de-lance 
strike  at  the  faces  of  those  who  pass  beneath — strike  like  a  whip-' 
lash — so— and  then  come  back  to  his  place ! ' 

'  Let  us  go  further  out,'  I  said,  thinking  of  Anna, '  where  there 
is  clean  yellow  sand  to  walk  on.  Why  run  the  risk  of  dying  in  a 
swamp  by  serpent's  poison  ? ' 

*  He  never  will  touch  Eborra,  nor  yet  Eborra's  friends,  and  these 
are  all  quick-sands ! '  said  the  lad.  And  though  it  thrilled  me  with 
fear  to  see  him,  he  went  up  close  and  passed  his  hand  caressingly 
np  and  down  the  snake's  back,  humming  at  the  same  time  his  low, 
continuous  song.  Anna  and  I  shuddered  to  look  at  him,  but  Eborra 
was  perfectly  calm ;  and  the  huge  fer-de-lance  arched  his  ruddy 
l>ack  like  a  petted  cat  by  the  fireside,  darting  out  his  forked  tongue 
Mid  moving  his  head  quickly  to  and  fro  before  our  guide's  face. 

'  He  Obeah — I  Obeah ! '  said  Yellow  Jack,  and  with  a  farewell 
caress  he  came  on  with  us  once  more  through  the  scrubby  under- 
growth.    We  were  soon  forcing  our  way  with  cutlass  and  knife 
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through  the  tasgle  towards  the  northern  horn.  Here,  at  some 
former  time,  the  whole  face  of  the  cliff  had  fEillen  down  in  a 
vast  tumbled  confusion,  thousands  of  huge  blocks  being  piled  indis- 
criminately over  each  other,  and  these,  seen  from  the  sea,  were  full 
of  black  holes,  overgrown  with  tasseled  creepers  and  prickly  pear — 
the  haunt,  so  the  sailor-men  said,  of  wild  animals  and  yet  more 
deadly  snakes. 

Into  this  tangle  Yellow  Jack  led  us  by  a  path  which  had 
obviously  been  trodden  more  than  once  before,  as  swiftly  and  con* 
fidently  as  a  man  will  walk  up  to  his  own  firont  door. 

*  Do  not  fear/  he  said ;  '  I  will  show  you  how  to  escape  from 
these  Christians.' 

So,  greatly  heartened  by  his  promise,  we  followed,  Anna  as 
usual  leading  the  way,  and  the  guide  putting  the  creepers  aside 
from  before  the  girl's  face  by  holding  them  in  the  hook  at  the  end 
of  his  right  arm  till  she  had  passed.     I  had  to  attend  to  myself. 

The  huge  down-throw  of  rock,  heaped  high  above  in  fantastic 
masses,  was  a  very  rabbit  warren  below,  through  whose  tunnels 
Eborra  threaded  his  way — gliding  under  this  block  and  clambering 
over. the  next.  We  followed  down  long  gloomy  passages,  and 
over  miniature  mountain  passes.  Then,  ducking  low  again  we 
emerged  safely  on  the  loveliest  little  sheltered  bay,  a  very  harbour 
in  miniature,  completely  sheltered  from  all  sight  of  the  sea  and 
defenced  on  the  land  side  from  the  buccaneers'  village. 

Anna  clapped  her  hands  at  the  sight,  and  cried  out  with 
pleasure  at  the  lovely  sand  and  shells  on  the  shore.  The  shells 
were  not  broken  to  pieces,  as  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  village,  by 
the  force  of  the  waves,  but  every  tiny  turret-like  form  was  perfect 
to  its  last  whorl.  Some  were  marked  like  stair-cases,  with  steps  of 
alternate  yellow  and  red.  Anna  bent  and  gathered  handfuls  and 
finally  lapfuls  of  these,  murmuring  all  the  while  with  a  kind  of 
tenderness, '  Ah,  that  I  had  you  home  with  me  at  the  Miln  HousCi 
what  boxes  I  should  make !     How  happy  I  should  be ! ' 

And  this  was  the  sole  complaint  I  heard  her  make  all  the  time 
she  was  on  the  island. 

In  one  comer  of  this  fairy  paradise,  and  sheltered  from  the  wash 
of  any  seas  by  the  great  jutting  nose  of  the  North  Horn,  a  ship's 
jolly-boat  rode  at  anchor  close  to  a  little  natural  pier,  as  taut  and 
trim  as  if  the  Indiamen's  crew  had  just  left  her. 

I  ran  to  her  and  found  that  she  was  both  well  kept  and  well 
found,  having  her  four  o^rs  commodiously  packed  under  a  protect- 
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ing  awning,  ft  short-socketed  spar  for  hoisting  a  sail,  and  all  the 
necessary  conveniences  for  making  a  voyage  of  some  length.  A 
chain  of  stout  links  of  iron  connected  her  stem  with  the  anchor  at 
the  bottom  of  the  little  harbour. 

<  We  must  set  sail  at  once,  before  the  ship  comes  back ! '  I 
cried  eagerly.  *  Where  did  you  get  the  boat  ?  And  why  have 
yon  not  escaped  long  ago  ? ' 

For  the  marvel  of  possessing  such  a  treasure,  and  yet  remaining 
in  a  position  of  slavery,  troubled  me. 

But  Yellow  Jack  held  up  his  handless  arm,  and  said  reproach- 
fully, without  answering  my  first  question,  ^  This  is  the  reason, 
sir  I  Also  whom  would  Eborra  trust  except  his  weak  old  mother  ? 
And  whither  would  he  go,  when  there — there — and  there  (pointing 
south,  north,  and  east)  are  slaves,  slaves — only  slaves  ?' 

Then  he  guided  us  to  a  small  hut  built  of  drift-wood  and 
thatched  with  broad  palmetto  leaves,  which  stood  unseen  in  a 
charming  recess  of  the  rocks. 

'Eborra's  house!'  he  explained,  with  a  proud  and  satisfied 
look.  And  here,  upon  blocks  of  wood  rudely  shaped  as  stools,  we 
sat  and  ate  bananas  and  strange  fruits  which  our  guide  had 
brought  with  him,  while  almost  at  our  feet  the  wavelets  hissed 
crisply  along  the  beach  of  bright  shells  and  golden  sand. 

The  half-caste  stood  silent  before  us  a  long  time  before  he 
Fpoke. 

*You  Eborra's  friends,'  he  said.  *You  not  like  the  others. 
Suppose  Eborra  shows  you  how  to  escape,  you  never  sell  him  into 
slavery.  Never  let  cruel  white  man  whip  his  mother — because 
she  is  a  witch ! ' 

I  could  not  tell  him  that  still  in  my  own  country  poor  old 
women  like  his  mother  were  condemned  for  witchcraft,  and  that  not 
80  long  ago,  one  had  been  burned  with  all  the  circumstances  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  pomp  upon  the  borough  moor  of  Abercaim  itself. 

On  the  contrary,  Anna  promised  him  that  if  we  were  delivered 
and  restored  to  our  own  country,  he  should  be  rewarded  and  cared 
for,  and  his  mother  also.  He  turned  on  her  a  look  of  dog-like 
gratitude,  and,  taking  the  girl's  hand,  he  set  it  on  his  head. 
*  Eborra  your  slave ! '  he  said,  gratefully. 

Then,  in  fragmentary  but  easily  understood  sentences,  he  told 
OS  that  if  we  did  endeavour  to  escape,  we  must  go  northward,  that 
a  chain  of  islands  connected  us  with  the  larger  settlements  of 
Puerto  Bico  and  Jamaica,  where  we  would  fiAd  governments,  and 
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ships  in  which  to  return  to  onr  native  land.  But  he  warned  ns 
that  the  voyage  would  prove  a  long  and  dangerous  one.  More- 
over, the  jolly-boat  would  go  so  slow  that  if  the  Corrwmardee 
chanced  to  return  about  the  time  of  our  escape  we  must  be 
instantly  recaptured. 

Still,  here  was  a  hope,  a  possibility,  and  according  to  my 
fiashion  I  began  to  build  upon  it.  In  five  minutes  I  had  us  all 
back  in  imagination  at  New  Milns,  my  unde  John  dethroned,  the 
prince  come  to  his  own.     And  as  for  the  princess 

But  Yellow  Jack  broke  in  remorselessly  upon  the  beauty  of  my 
vision.  *  To-night  or  to-morrow  at  latest  the  Corramantee  will 
return.  We  must  wait  till  they  lay  her  ashore  to  careen  h«r. 
We  need  many  things  for  the  voyage.  We  must  find  casks  for 
water  and  bring  them  hither;  we  must  take  dried  tongues, 
smoked  beef ' 

*  How  can  we  get  these,'  interrupted  Anna,  *  unless  we  steal  ? 
We  cannot  buy  them.' 

Yellow  Jack  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

'  It  is  no  sin  to  steal  from  a  thief,'  he  said.  '  Buccaneer  cnt 
off  Eborra's  hand.  Eborra  take  boat  to  help  him  to  get  back 
his  liberty.  Will  he  ever  get  that  back?'  He  held  up  the 
stump  of  his  arm  as  he  spoke,  smiling  strangely  as  he  did  so,  and 
neither  of  us  made  any  further  objection,  so  easily  is  morality 
sometimes  satisfied. 

I  asked  Eborra  how  he  knew  that  the  ship  would  return 
speedily.  ^  My  mother  told  me  she  saw  it  sailing  hither.  It  fought 
and  took  a  ship.  Many  people  were  killed.  Two  ships  will  come 
with  much  plunder,  to-night — to-morrow  perhaps ! ' 

I  said  to  myself  that  if  this  proved  to  be  true  his  mother  would 
be  a  witch  indeed,  and  in  my  own  country  might  be  in  even 
greater  danger  than  in  any  pirate  isle.  I  thought  of  Mr.  John 
Bell. 

We  went  back,  not  by  the  way  we  had  come,  but  through  the 
silent  woods — ^Eborra,  like  the  guardian  demon  of  the  place,  still 
humming  his  curious  song,  and  the  deadly  snakes  waving  their 
heads  at  us  from  the  boughs.  Bright-coloured  birds  flashed  across 
us.  Strange  flowers  gleamed  amid  the  dull  green  of  the  foliage. 
Far  off  we  could  hear  a  sound  like  a  bell  stnAk  in  some  church 
tower,  a  solemn  note,  at  once  reverberant  and  sonorous — then 
silence  yet  more  complete,  and  again  after  a  space  that  solenm 
toU,  as  if  in  the  deeps  of  the  unknown  wood  the  dead  were  bury- 
ing the  dead. 
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Then  out  of  this  intenser  silence  from  the  forest  edges,  where 
the  high  woods  stood  up  like  a  black  rampart  wall,  wonld  come 
a  sadden  terrible  scream,  or  a  burst  of  laughter  equally  hideous — 
some  bird  seized  by  a  serpent,  or  perchance  only  a  howling 
monkey  playing  bo-peep  with  his  kind. 

An  hour  afterwards,  as  we  entered  the  village  with  our  hastily- 
seized  bunches  of  grapes  and  satchels  of  wild  plums,  we  attracted 
no  attention ;  somethhig  absorbing  in  interest  had  happened.  The 
whole  population  stood  at  gaze,  and  even  my  mother  was  on  the 
balcony  of  her  house,  looking  out  to  sea  as  eagerly  as  any.  Two 
ships  had  been  sighted,  one  with  three  and  the  other  with  two 
masts.  They  were  heading  directly  for  the  island.  And  I  knew 
not  whether  Yellow  Jack's  mother  was  truly  a  witch,  or  whether 
our  guide  owed  his  prevision  to  some  superior  trick  of  eyesight. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

JIM   PEMBURY  MAK£S  A  MISTAKE. 

But,  at  any  rate,  we  had  now  something  definite  to  do.  The  jolly- 
boat  must  be  provisioned.  Will  Bowman  must  be  enlisted;  a 
watch  kept  upon  the  beach  for  such  readily  conveyable  articles  as 
wonld  be  usefol  to  us  in  our  adventure ;  and,  most  di£Scult  of  all, 
my  mother  humoured  and  kept  in  ignorance  till  the  last  moment. 

It  was  manifestly  too  late  for  the  ships  to  pass  the  intricate  and 
dangerous  passage  of  the  reefs  before  the  morning.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  buccaneer  village  there  were  many  shut  eyes  that 
night.  A  continual  hum  of  voices  came  up  to  our  ears,  and  as  we 
crawled  cautiously  along  the  shore  the  acrid  smell  of  tobacco  or 
the  red  glow  firom  a  lop-sided  pipe-bowl  told  where  the  liberty  men 
wore  discussing  the  chances  of  the  new  capture.  Anna  and  I  stole 
near  a  group  of  them  that  we  might  listen  to  their  talk.  That 
also  might  prove  useful ;  or  so  we  told  each  other.  For  with  the 
throwing  overboard  of  one  convention,  many  others  go. 

But  we  were  bound  to  escape,  and  must  not  stand  upon  a 
icmple.  We  had  resolved  to  suspend  the  Commandment  we  had 
learned:  ^Thou  shalt  not  steal.'  And  so  the  unwritten  addition, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  eavesdrop,'  could  be  no  more  of  binding  interpre- 
tation for  us. 

*  Tell  ye  what,'  said  one  man,  whom  I  recognised  by  his  accent 
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as  Bodney  Paz,  a  fed-bearded  bnrlj  man,  and  a  great  &vonrite  on 
account  of  his  good-humonr ;  '  if  yonder  boat's  a  three-master,  Fm 
glad  I  was  not  aboard  o'  the  Corramamtee  when  she  was  took. 
Fightin'  I  am  with  yon  in,  but  walkin'  the  plank  blindfold !  That's 
what  gets  me,  Jim !  I  can  hear  them  scream  as  they  hit  the  water ! ' 

It  was  Jim  Pembnry  who  replied,  a  lean  snaky  gipsy-like  fellow 
with  a  nose  broken  in  combat. 

'  For  me,'  he  said,  between  qnick  pn£fs  of  his  pipe, '  I  see  no 
two  ways.  Either  die  old  in  the  ditch  or  nm  your  chance  of  dying 
young  on  the  scaffold.  I  never  did  hold  with  this  cant  of  mercy. 
If  we  are  Brethren  of  the  Coast,  Brethren  of  the  Coast  let  us  be. 
I  don't  hold  with  bringing  white  women  here  with  a  palace  ioft 
them  to  live  in,  and  that  boy  and  girl  running  peering  everywhere. 
No  good  comes  o'  that,  as  I  see ! ' 

'  One's  Captain's  son — ^t'other's  supercargo's  daughter !  That's 
why ! '  said  another  out  of  the  darkness. 

'  P'raps  they'll  make  it  up,  and  start  a  new  crew ! '  chuckled 
another. 

*  First  we  know,*  continued  Jim  Pembury,  *  this  island  will 
get  blowed  on,  and  we'll  hear  the  blessed  magistrate  a-tellin'  us 
that  we  had  better  get  ready  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  we  be 
dead.  ..."  And  the  Lord  have " ! ' 

'  Stow  that,  Jim,'  said  Bodney  Paz  quickly ;  '  no  good  ever 
comes  o'  takin'  them  words  in  vain ! ' 

'  Bodney's  turning  soft,  I  guess,  like  Captain  and  old  Saul !  * 
said  Jim  Pembury. 

'  Dare  you  say  as  much  to  either  o'  them  you've  named,  Jim  ?' 
retorted  Bodney.  '  Tony  Drake  an'  me  'ill  come  along  and  bring 
home  the  pieces  in  a  fo'c'sle  sack,  if  you  do ! ' 

'  If  you  think  I'm  afeared  o'  either  Captain  or  any  gipsy  tinker 
that  breathes,  you're  mistaken,'  said  Pembury.  '  I'm  as  good  a 
man  as  they  is,  and  better.  /  didn't  kill  my  &ther  when  he  was 
asleep ! ' 

Something  passed  us  quickly,  a  tall  figure,  dark  against  the  sky, 
as  Anna  and  I  cowered  lower  behind  the  hedge  of  prickly-pear. 

*  Stand  up,  Jim  Pembury,'  I  heard  the  voice  of  Captain  Stans- 
field,  very  clear  and  yet  not  loud.  *  You  never  killed  your  father,  did 
you  not  ?  Well,  you  have  a  chance  to  kill  a  better  man  now. 
Stand  up  and  fight  it  out  for  your  life !  I  might  have  you  tied  up 
and  shot  Uke  a  dog  for  the  words  you  have  spoken.  If  I  gave  the 
order,  is  there  i^  man  woulcj  saj^  m^  x^j  ?  But  J  give  you  a  chance, 
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which  is  more  than  you  deserve.  Has  he  his  knife,  men?  Cret 
over  the  hedge,  the  rest  of  you  ?  I  will  fight  him  in  the  dark  who 
slanders  in  the  dark.    Are  you  ready,  Jim  Pembury  ?    Step  out !  * 

But  the  man  did  not  reply.  Already  he  had  dropped  to  the 
ground,  and  from  where  we  crouched  we  could  see  him  creeping 
round  under  the  shelter  of  the  hedge  with  intent  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  It  was  a  terrible  moment.  We  were  on  the  same  side  of 
the  hedge,  and  he  was  crawling  so  closely  that  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  touching  either  of  us.  Yet  the  prickly-pear  hedge  was  fiill 
of  keen  spines,  and  it  was  impossible  either  to  overleap  it  or  to  push 
through.  So,  though  I  suffered  intense  pain  from  the  pricking,  I 
pressed  my  back  against  the  fleshy  leaves  and  drew  Anna  down 
upon  my  knees,  just  as  Jim  Pembury  came  creeping  softly  round. 
He  was  so  close  in,  that  I  thought  he  could  not  possibly  escape 
seeing  us.  But  he  had  eyes  only  for  my  father,  who  had  never 
moved  since  he  had  spoken.  I  could  see  him  still,  black  against 
the  sky,  making  a  blank  among  the  stars. 

Every  moment  I  expected  to  feel  the  liberty  man's  knife,  and  I 
wondered  if  it  could  hurt  much  more  than  the  needles  which  were 
piercing  my  back  and  sides.  But,  just  as  Pembury  crouched  for 
the  rush,  I  felt  something  strike  my  foot.  The  crouching  man 
stumbled  and  fell  forward  upon  the  stones  and  shingle,  and  with  an 
oath  and  a  ring  of  iron  his  knife  went  clattering  out  of  his  hands. 
The  dark  figure  of  Captain  Stansfield  vanished  too  quickly  for  our 
eyes  to  see  what  happened  next.  We  heard  the  sound  of  two 
heavy  blows  stricken  in  quick  succession,  a  dull  groan  like  that  of 
a  pole-axed  ox,  and  then  between  us  and  the  sky  we  saw  once  more 
the  dark  tall  figure  of  the  Captain.  He  was  wiping  a  knife  deli- 
cately, even  as  I  had  seen  him  do  in  the  Blue  Boom  at  New  Milns. 

Then  a  hand  fell  on  the  collar  of  my  shirt  and  I  was  lifted  to 
my  feet,  Anna  still  in  my  arms. 

'  What  is  this?'  said  my  fether's  voice.  'More  traitorous  knaves  ? 
What !  my  son  Philip  night-lurking  here  among  the  hedges  ! ' 

*  He  fell  over  my  foot,  sir ! '  I  stammered,  without  thinking 
what  I  had  said. 

'  Aha,  son  Philip !  Then  I  owe  you  that  which  I  shall  not  forget ! 
But  now  escort  this  young  lady  to  your  mother's  house,  and  go  you 
to  bed.  This  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  either  of  you  to  be 
abroad.' 

So  Anna  and  I  walked  slowly  back  to  my  mother's  house,  and 
foond  her  sitting  at  her  stocking  with  an  open  Bible  before  her.    She 

12—5 
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knitted  steadily  in  the  lamplight  and  as  if  her  fingers  could  not 
stop.  Bat  though  she  looked  at  the  book  I  do  not  think  she  read 
much. 

*  You  are  too  late  out,  Philip  and  Anna ! '  she  said  as  if  we  had 
been  playing  about  the  Yett  House  at  hi-spy  or  marbles.  ^It  is 
not  altogether  seemly ! ' 

So  fDr  once  in  their  lives  my  £ekther  and  my  mother  were  agreed 
upon  a  question  of  morals. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE   *  CORBAAIANTEE's  '   PRIZE. 

Our  friend  Yellow  Jack  always  said  that  Captain  Stansfield  was  not 
by  any  means  the  worst  of  the  white  men,  and  this  qualified  praise 
seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  all  we  could  gather  from  the  other 
slaves  upon  the  island.  Indeed,  my  father's  own  *boy/  a  fat 
rascal  named  Jacob,  was  looked  upon  by  all  as  a  very  fortunate 
person,  and  was  constantly  in  demand  at  every  negro  dance  and 
Obeah  festival  on  account  of  his  supposed  influence  with  his 
master. 

Strangely,  of  late  I  also  had  begun  to  doubt  the  evidence  of 
my  senses,  and  to  wonder  if,  indeed,  what  I  had  seen  and  heard 
in  the  Blue  Room  of  New  Milns  could  have  been  real.  But  Eoon 
I  had  other  things  upon  my  mind  than  speculation  as  to  the 
particular  tinge  of  red  upon  my  father's  hands.  At  the  best  their 
purity  was  by  no  means  virgin. 

In  the  morning  the  ships  were  both  in  the  bay.  They  proved 
to  be  the  Corramantee  and  another  tall  vessel  of  three  masts,  full 
rigged  and  capable  of  containing  twice  the  number  of  men  which 
manned  the  hermaphrodite  schooner.  But,  though  there  were  blanks 
in  the  muster-roll,  and  the  second  mate  would  never  more  bid  a 
man  wash  his  socks  on  board  any  earthly  ship,  there  were  no  new 
faces ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  task  of  bringing  the  ships  into 
port  had  been  a  difficult  one.  But  now  the  liberty  men  swarmed 
on  board,  and  in  a  trice  the  boats  were  going  merrily  to  and  fro 
between  the  ships  and  the  beach,  conveying  provisions  and 
plunder  of  all  sorts.  Saul  Mark  stood  at  the  landing-place  and 
examined  every  boat-load,  to  all  appearance  occupied  in  sepa- 
rating what  was  kept  for  future  disposal  fit>m  those  articles  which 
were  to  be  divided  immediately. 
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All  provisions  and  munitions  of  war  were  sent  to  a  common 
store.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  men  were  allowed  to  keep 
small  articles  of  private  loot,  such  as  watches  and  jewellery. 
(Where  were  the  poor  souls  who  had  worn  these?)  Several 
wonnded  buccaneers  sat  about  the  shore,  talking  in  low  tones  to 
their  women-folk,  and  saying  a  word  occasionally  to  their  com- 
panions as  they  went  jovially  by*  Yet  all  was  carried  out  in  so 
matter-of-fact  and  cheerful  a  way  that  I  could  not  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  red  slaughter  had  been  done  on  the  high  seas ;  or 
that  these  men,  who  so  cheerfully  would  give  a  neighbour  a  helping 
shoulder  beneath  his  burden  or  cast  sportive  arms  about  the  waists 
of  a  couple  of  giggling  yellow  girls,  could  be  the  bloody  pirates 
and  murderers  the  dead  Pembury  had  represented  them  to  be. 

As  usualyjCaptain  Stansfield  stood  apart,  neither  associating 
with  officers  nor  with  men,  but  watching  with  keen  eyes  that 
every  one  did  his  duty. 

The  task  of  discharging  the  captured  ship  occupied  a  fdl 
week  of  wondrously  hot  weather.  The  men  worked  stripped  to 
their  trousers,  while  others  went  about  with  nothing  more  upon 
them  than  a  breach-clout.  The  sea  was  smooth  as  a  mill-pond 
(Ah !  how  I  wished  that  I  could  have  seen  Umphray  Spurway's !) 
all  the  time,  and  the  boats  went  regularly  out,  and  oame  as 
regularly  in.  I  desired  greatly  to  visit  the  captured  ship,  and  I 
think  that  I  might  have  succeeded  in  hiding  in  some  of  the  out- 
going boats,  for  the  men  were  cheerful  and  good-humoured  bey^^nd 
their  wont,  partly  with  the  rum  that  had  been  freely  served,  and 
partly  with  the  proq)ect  of  the  large  dividend  which  each  expected 
at  the  close  of  the  discharge.  But,  just  as  the  boat  in  which  I 
was  hidden  started,  Anna  Mark  came  running  down  to  the  shore, 
dying,  '  Take  me  too  I '  For  she  had  been  delayed  at  some  task 
for  my  mother,  which  liked  her  little  because  it  kept  her  within 
doors. 

As  soon  as  her  father  heard  Anna  call,  he  bade  the  men  cease 
from  rowing. 

*  Who  is  that  iu  the  bow  of  the  boat  ? '  he  hailed. 

And,  when  they  told  him,  '  Send  the  lad  ashore  ! '  he  cried ; 
'  the  ship  is  no  place  for  him ! ' 

Whereupon  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  wished  to  go  aboard 
but  only  went  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sail. 

But  he  looked  as  if  he  had  hard  work  to  believe  me,  and  mad« 
me  disembark  instantly.    Then  came  my  &ther  by,  and  I  saluted 
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him,  as  I  saw  the  others  do,  makmg  bold  to  ask  him  if  I  could 
not  go  out  with  one  of  the  boats  to  the  ship.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  passed  on  without  speaking. 

Yet  Captain  Stansfield  had  not  gone  £ur  before  he  tamed  and 
said,  ^  You  can  go  to  my  quarters  and  get  my  great  t^esoope. 
You  may  visit  the  ship  through  that.' 

I  was  overjoyed  ;  and  Anna  and  I  started  to  get  the  ^ass  at 
once. 

Now,  I  had  never  been  in  the  house  where  my  Mher  abode, 
and  I  would  not  at  this  time  have  been  able  to  make  my  way 
within,  had  not  lazy  Jacob  been  out  lounging  upon  the  wall 
beneath — keeping  all  the  while  his  eyes  upon  his  master,  so  that 
at  his  return  he  might  be  found  busily  engaged  about  his  own 
proper  work.  . 

The  great  brass  perspective  glass  was  not  in  the  little  room, 
where  even  the  dSbria  of  my  father's  simple  breakfietst  was  not  yet 
cleared  away  from  the  table  by  that  good-for-nothing  Jacob.  The 
walls  were  hung  round  with  swords,  pistols,  muskets,  and  other 
material  of  war,  but  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  spy-glass  could  I 
discern. 

Accordingly  I  pushed  my  way  into  my  fether's  sleeping  room. 
The  bed  was  narrow  and  plain  as  a  cabin  bunk,  the  room  wholly 
without  ornament,  save  that,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the 
picture  of  my  mother  which  Umphiay  Spurway  had  had  painted. 
It  hung  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  my  £Ekther*s  couch  in  such  a 
position  that  it  must  have  been  the  first  object  upon  which  his 
eyes  lighted  when  he  awoke.  This  I  could  in  no  wise  understand, 
and  I  called  in  Anna  to  my  assistance. 

But  the  matter  presented  no  difficulties  to  her. 

*  He  must  love  her  in  spite  of  all,'  she  said,  with  a  true 
woman's  belief  in  the  eternity  of  love. 

And  from  this  she  could  not  be  driven,  say  what  I  would  to 
shake  her. 

*  He  tried  to  kill  her,'  I  reminded  her. 

*For  all  you  know,'  she  retorted,  'he  may  have  aimed  at 
some  one  else,  and  shot  his  wife  by  accident.' 

*He  was  cruel  to  my  mother,  and  left  her  for  another/  I 
argued  next. 

*  Well,  he  may  be  sorry  now,'  she  said.  *  His  heart  may  have 
turned.' 

<  His  heart  turned  ! '  said  I,  mockingly ;  '  after  whi^t  WP  h^unt 
and  saw  last  night ! ' 
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*  Jim  Pembury  tried  to  kill  him/  said  Anna,  qoioklj. 

•Why,  Anna,'  I  cried,  *what  makes  you  defend  him?  I 
cannot  underrtand  it  I ' 

^  There  is  no  great  reason  why  you  should/  she  responded, 
acridly.     '  Cret  the  telescope,  and  come  out/ 

At  last  I  found  the  perspective  glass  in  a  cupboard,  where 
were  many  old  suits  of  clothes,  and  cutlasses,  some  naked  and 
others  hung  up  in  their  sheaths.  I  took  it  under  my  arm  and 
came  out.  My  &ther  still  stood  on  the  beach  all  alone  and  looked 
out  to  sea. 

Anna  and  I  found  a  commodious  place  of  refuge  on  the  cliff 
edge,  and,  after  examining  the  crevices  of  the  rock  for  green 
scorpions  and  red  ants,  we  laid  us  down  and  took  turn  and  turn 
about  at  watching  the  ships  with  great  delight.  As  the  tide 
began  to  run  inward  the  prize  swung  to  her  anchor,  and  I  hoped 
at  least  to  make  out  her  name  and  destination.  But  in  this  I 
was  disappointed,  for  the  lettering  had  been  carefully  effaced ; 
and  I  was  not  sailor  enpugh  to  guess  from  her  rigging  and  equip- 
ment anything  even  of  her  nationality.  The  men  of  the 
Corramantee  were  now  taking  out  of  her  such  large  articles  as 
spare  ^ars,  coils  of  rope,  and  bales  of  sail-cloth.  The  first  of 
these  they  pitched  overboard,  to  be  drawn  ashore ;  the  latter  they 
lowered  into  boats,  all  working  with  a  will  and  as  merrily  as 
innocent  harvest  folk  singing  among  the  com-stooks  on  the  braes 
ofMordiam. 

All  that  day  Anna  and  I  watched  the  work  proceeding  on 
shipboard,  and  marvelled  at  the  celerity  with  which  everything  was 
deared  away.  A  little  before  dusk  I  took  back  the  telescope  and 
gave  it  into  the  hands  of  Jacob,  who  was  now  running  about  prepar- 
ing his  master's  dinner  with  immense  bustle  and  show  of  alacrity. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  that  I  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  wondrous 
sight.  The  ship  which  had  been  dismantled,  was  towed  to  the 
entrance  of  the  channel,  and  set  on  fire  outside  the  bay.  She 
seemed  to  have  been  drenched  with  some  inflammable  materia], 
for  the  flames  mounted  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  by  the  time 
I  oould  run  to  Anna  and  throw  up  pebbles  of  the  beach  against 
her  window,  the  fiery  sheets  were  already  licking  the  crosstrees, 
and  the  spidery  tracery  of  her  tackling  stood  out  against  a  lurid 
backgromid  of  smoke  and  flame. 

I  have  never  set  foot  on  any  vessel  since  without  thinking  of 
the  terrible  peril  of  fire  at  sea.    In  ten  minutes  the  fire  had 
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burned  through  the  thick  plankiDg  of  her  sides.  The  ribe' still 
showed  black  and  solid,  like  those  of  some  skeleton  in  hell-fire  yet 
unconsumed.  Presently  she  took  ground  on  a  reef,  and  canted 
over  soon  after.  A  secret  store  of  powder  concealed  somewhere  in 
her  hold  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  heaving  the  masts 
high  into  the  air. 

I  looked  at  Anna  as  she  stood  in  her  window,  and  saw  her  &06 
crimsoned  with  the  fiery  glow. 

*  What  think  you  now  ? '  I  said.     *  Does  a  picture  over  a  bed 
make  up  for  these  things  ? '     She  had  her  answer  ready. 

*  Your  Bible  says,  if  I  read  it  right,  "  Honour  thy  father  and 
thy  mother"!' 

That  was  all  she  said.     She  did  not  even  reach  down  her  hand  to 
bid  me  good-night,  but  shut  the  window  and  so  went  back  to  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

DOG   EAT  DOG. 

Nevertheless,  I  did  not  forget  Yellow  Jack's  advice,  that  if  we 
wished  to  leave  the  island  we  must  provision  the  jolly-boat  and 
prepare  for  a  cruise  of  some  length.  On  the  beach  that  night  I 
managed  to  'find '  a  firkin  of  butter,  which  all  unseen  I  rolled  to 
a  snug  place  beyond  the  village.  The  half-caste  also  was  on  tbe 
look-out,  and  between  us  we  secured  some  smoked  hams,  sufficient 
to  serve  for  several  weeks,  so  that  the  question  of  food  did  not 
any  more  trouble  us.  All  we  wanted  were  enough  water-casb 
to  escape  the  greatest  danger  of  all  voyages  in  open  boats-^death 
by  thirst. 

It  was  three  nights  before  we  could  find,  and  quite  a  week  ere 
we  could  appropriate  without  suspicion,  two  small  but  beautifcdlv 
coopered  barrels  which  had  contained  some  rare  liqueur,  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  these  had  been  emptied  before  coming  into 
the  hands  of  our  buccaneers,  but  I  do  know  that  all  the  time  ve 
kept  water  in  it  the  taste  which  it  communicated  to  the  vapid, 
lukewarm  brew  was  exceedingly  heartsome  and  pleasant. 

Anna  and  I  had  spoken  to  my  mother  about  our  projects  d 
escape,  and  we  were  soon  io  realise  that  one  of  our  chief  diffi- 
culties would  be  with  her.  I  think  that  anxiety  and  mental  tenter 
had  brought  about  a  certain  relapse  into  indifiTerence  and  iqiatbj. 
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And,  indeed,  at  this  time  my  mother  appeared  to  be  less 
herself  than  I  had  ever  seen  her. 

*  Why  escape  at  all  ? '  she  said.  *  Do  you  know  where  you  will 
arrive  at  ? — Most  likely  among  cannibals.  And  this  is  indeed  very 
qoiet  and  peaceful.  We  have  what  we  want  to  eat.  If  you  are 
troubled  outside,  Philip,  or  if  your  house  is  not  comfortable,  come 
and  bide  here  with  Anna  and  me.  You  can  have  Anna's  room, 
and  she  shall  bring  her  bed  in  here  beside  me ! ' 

So  we  resolved  to  say  no  more  to  my  mother  for  the  present, 
and  when  necessity  arose  to  get  her  to  accompany  us  to  the  boat 
upon  a  pretext.  With  this  in  view  it  became  our  custom  to  call 
her  out  in  the  evening  and  sometimes  in  the  morning  also,  in  order 
that  she  might  become  accustomed  to  walking  with  us.  At  first 
the  astonished  faces  and  ill-concealed  admiration  of  the  men  on 
shore,  and  still  more  the  curiosity  of  the  black  women  who  flocked 
about  making  very  audible  remarks,  almost  made  her  turn  back. 
Bat  gradually  she  became  accustomed  to  going  with  us,  and  after  a 
while  she  began  to  like  these  little  excursions,  which  broke  the 
monotony  of  her  day.  Yellow  Jack,  too,  and  his  hook  were  at  first 
distasteful,  but  gradually  she  became  as  fond  of  him  as  we  were. 
I  think,  however,  she  never  trusted  or  liked  his  mother,  whom  the 
sailors  called  Witch  Sally.  She  averred  that  the  negress  was  very 
like  a  certain  ancient  Sarah  Grisby,  who  in  the  sunny  meadows 
about  Clieveden  had  cast  the  glamour  upon  herself  *and  one 
other,'  as  she  said.  Which  made  us  judge  that  the  *  one  other ' 
must  have  been  that  young  Master  Will  Lucy,  *  Squire's  Master 
Will,'  of  whom  Caleb  Clinkaberry  had  spoken.  And  this  thought 
took  me  back  vividly  to  those  terrible  days  after  my  mother's  hurt 
and  I  wondered  whether  Caleb  still  abode  at  the  Yett  House  by 
the  gate  of  New  Milns,  and,  as  he  promised,  kept  the  nest  warm 
for  our  homecoming. 

Anything  served  as  a  pretext  for  these  walks,  which,  however, 
never  led  us  very  fEir  from  the  settlement.  We  wished  also  to 
accustom  the  liberty  men  and  the  buccaneers  on  shore  to  the  sight 
of  my  mother  wandering  about  in  our  company.  But,  remember- 
ing the  guard  which  had  been  set  at  either  end  of  the  hut,  I 
could  never  be  sure  that  we  were  truly  alone,  though  I  could  never 
catch  any  one  in  the  act  of  following  us. 

It  was  a  long  while  before  we  got  any  opportunity  of  cfiurrying 
out  our  plans  of  escape,  and  indeed  it  was  chance,  and  not  any 
deep-laid  plan,  which  ultimately  gave  us  our  liberty,  or  at  least 
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delivered    us    from  our  forced    detention  on  the  Isle  of   the 
Winds. 

But,  curiously  enough,  it  was  Will  Bowman  who  set  all  my 
mother's  scruples  at  rest.  She  had  always  a  great  regard  for  Will. 
She  never  really  liked  Anna  Mark,  for  reasons  which  have  be^i 
indicated.  But  Will  Bowman  she  looked  up  to  as  in  some  ways 
the  representative  of  Umphray  Spurway,  whose  will  (save  in  one 
case)  she  always  submitted  to  without  a  murmur.  Me,  indeed, 
she  loved  entirely,  but  thought  of  as  no  better  than  a  boy  and 
infirm  of  purpose — wherein  she  was  completely  wrong.  Yet  she 
*  gaed  her  ain  gait,'  so  fEur  as  I  was  concerned,  and  would  have 
neither  doctrine  nor  reproof  from  me. 

But  Will  she  trusted,  and  after  a  while  consulted  as  to  many 
things. 

Now  Will,  being  a  friendly  active  fellow  and  excellent  with 
tools,  worked  with  great  acceptance  in  the  carpenter's  shop.  He 
had  a  natural  eye  for  a  boat,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  men 
there,  who  did  well  enough  by  rule  of  thumb,  but  had  had  no 
heads  for  drawing  a  plan  or  laying  out  a  job. 

It  was  Will,  therefore,  who  brought  us  the  first  true  wcMd 
about  the  late  prize,  and  it  lightened  my  heart  greatiy  to  know 
that  the  ship  was  no  quiet  merchantman,  but  an  armed  vessel  like 
our  own.  The  Corramantee,  indeed,  had  at  first  only  defended 
herself,  but  after  coming  to  close  quarters  the  larger  and  stronger 
ship  had  been  carriedlby  the  resolution  of  our  men,  led  by  Lambie, 
the  fair-haired  Scot  from  Tillicoultry. 

But  Will  brought  other  news  as  well.  It  was  not  often  that 
the  men  talked  before  him  about  any  of  their  communal  or 
privateering  subjects.  But  one  day  while  he  was  in  the  ship 
fitting  up  some  shelves  he  heard  a  couple  of  them  talking  together 
through  a  thin  partition.  They  raised  their  voices  to  make  them- 
selves heard,  and  the  subject  of  their  converse  reached  Will 
Bowman  with  equal  ease  through  another  bulkhead. 

From  them  we  learned  that  the  captured  ship  was  one  of 
three  or  four  which  had  been  sent  out  to  raid  the  Central  American 
towns,  and  that  her  consorts  were  expected  to  try  for  revenge 
upon  the  Isle  of  the  Winds. 

^  I'm  no  feared  o'  ony  consorts,'  said  Job  Bone,  the  carpenter, 
a  Scot  from  Gralloway.  *  There's  no  a  man  able  to  pilot  a  ship 
through  the  channels  to  the  anchorage  o'  the  Isle  o'  the  Winds^ 
except  Blackie  wi'  the  Silver  Kings ! ' 
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For  so  thej  called  Saul  Mark,  whom  at  the  same  time  they 
hated  and  admired. 

*  Nay,  Job,'  quoth  Dick  Okell,  a  Lancashire  lad,  *  thou  art  a 
lare  one  for  believin' !  What's  to  hinder  them  to  land  over  there^ 
and  coom  across  to  take  us  wheer  a  Scotch  flea  bites — in  the  back? 
Ha !  ha !— Crack  that  bone,  wilt  tha  ? ' 

*  That  I  wull,'  cried  the  Gralloway  man.  '  First,  then,  they  winna 
land  ower  there  because  the  surf  wad  ding  their  bit  boaties  to 
fliaders;  secondly,  they  canna  mairch  across,  because  they 
couldna  get  through  the  woods ;  and,  thirdly,  they  winna  be  able 
to  set  their  course  to  the  Isle.  We're  hidden  in  the  secret  places 
o'  the  sea,  man — an'  the  Almichty  Himsel'  wad  hae  a  sair  job  to 
lay  His  finger  on  us ! ' 

Will  Bowman  had  been  lying  quietly  listening.  He  had 
stopped  his  boring  as  soon  as  the  men  begai^  to  talk.  But  now 
he  heard  from  above  another  voice  which  stopped  the  discussion, 
and  answered  Job  Bone  with  dramatic  appropriateness. 

^  Sail,  ho ! '  cried  the  look-out  from  the  crosstrees  of  the  (7or- 
ranumtee  with  startling  suddenness. 

Will  Bowman  heard  the  men  bound  up  to  the  deck  with  quick 
impulsive  leaps.  He  could  distinguish  the  clang  of  their  tools  as 
they  dropped  them  on  the  planking.  He  rose  and  followed  with 
great  quietness,  shouldering  his  straw  sack  of  tools  as  if  he  had 
finished  his  job. 

He  found  everything  in  confusion  on  board.  Men  were 
clambering  up  the  shrouds  and  getting  to  the  highest  points  of  the 
masts  which  could  be  reached,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  view. 

*  How  many  may  there  be  o'  them  ? '  cried  Dick  Okell  to  Job 
Bone,  who  had  obtained  a  higher  post  of  observation. 

*  There^s  three  o'  them — big  boats  and  pilin'  up  fi&st  wi'  the 
trade  wind ! '  cried  Job. 

'Faith  ! '  returned  Okell,  *yo'  might  'a  been  wrong,  owd  bird, 
but  I  wur  noan  in  sich  a  hangment  o'  a  hurry  to  have  it  proved ! ' 

Signals  were  being  freely  exchanged  with  the  shore,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  Captain  Stansfield  and  Saul  Mark  came  on  board  with 
the  full  crew  of  the  Corramcmtee.  Saul  at  once  noticed  Will 
Bowman,  and  ordered  him  ashore.  But  my  father  said,  *  Let  the 
\bA  stay  till  we  have  brought  the  ship  as  near  the  entrance  of  the 
reef  as  is  safe.    Then  he  can  go  ashore  in  the  last  boat.' 

And  as  nobody  questioned  his  will,  so  it  was  arranged.  Where- 
upon who  more  helpful  than  Will  ?— At  the  getting  up  of  the 
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anchor,  at  the  towing  of  the  CorramaiiUee  by  her  boats,  Will 
was  as  one  of  themselves,  while  all  the  time  he  had  his  ears  open 
to  the  free  and  excited  talk  that  went  on  about  them.  He  heard 
that  their  chief  enemy  was  a  certain  Captain  Keys,  who  had  been 
wonnded  on  one  occasion  in  a  duel  at  the  Dry  Tortngas  by  O^ytain 
Stansfield,  and  had  sworn  revenge.  Captain  Keys,  as  they  phrased 
it,  had  'played  booty,'  and  in  some  way  had  arranged  matters 
with  the  colonial  Governments  so  that  he  was  under  protection  of 
authority,  though  as  rank  a  pirate  as  stirred  a  keel  through  the 
Spanish  Main. 

His  position  gave  him  a  great  ascendency  over  the  other 
buccaneers,  and  so  when  the  Gorramantee  captured  one  of  the 
ships  of  his  *  tail '  he  had  sworn  revenge.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  three  vessels  in  the  offing  were  those 
commanded  by  CaptaJA  Keys,  and  that  he  had  come  to  avenge  the 
taking  of  our  late  prize. 

Nothing  was  now  heard  save  anathemas  upon  one  who,  having 
been  a  Brother  of  the  Coast,  had  been  guilty  of  discovering  a 
refage  isle  to  the  enemy,  and  even  of  taking  service  under  a 
GK)vemment.  If  the  vessels  had  been  His  Majesty's  ships  of  the 
line,  all  would  have  been  quite  &ir.  That  was  their  business  ;  bat 
to  be  attacked  by  Captain  Keys  was  quite  a  different  matter. 

Will  Bowman  came  ashore  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  By 
this  time  the  CorramarUee  was  stripped  for  fighting,  and  the  guns 
were  trained  on  the  narrows  of  the  passage,  which  wer^  within  easy 
range.  Captain  Stansfield  had  resolved  to  let  the  ships  come  on 
without  opposition  till  they  were  well  within  the  grssp  of  the 
reefs,  knowing  that  there  was  no  turning  about  among  these 
intricate  channels  and  dangerous  knife-edges  of  sunken  reef. 

But  the  enemy's  ships,  which  were  now  close  in  to  the  island, 
had  evidently  no  intention  of  coming  further  at  present,  but  con- 
tented them  with  firing  a  shot  from  the  fiagsbip  at  the  Cfarra- 
maTUee,  which  fell  far  short,  skipping  among  the  outer  reef  bars 
like  a  flat  stone  jerked  edgewise  from  the  hand. 

Of  this  direct  challenge  Captain  Stansfield  took  no  notice,  but 
grimly  awaited  the  development  of  the  attack  upon  his 
stronghold. 

When  Will  came  on  shore  he  found  Yellow  Jack  and  his 
mother  waiting  for  him  in  great  excitement.  The  time  had 
come,  Eborra  declared.  Never  would  there  be  a  better  chance. 
All  the  buccaneers  were  busy,  and  the  attack  upon  the  island 
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would  keep  them  on  the  alert  for  several  days.  For  it  was  certain 
that  so  large  a  force  would  not  abandon  its  purpose  without 
making  an  attempt  in  some  quarter. 

Anna  and  I  were,  of  course,  ready  for  anything.  But  my 
mother  was  more  difficult.  Will  Bowman  departed  to  break  the 
news  to  her,  and  before  he  went  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  he 
might  say  that  Umphray  Spurway  would  assuredly  be  fitting  out 
a  ship  to  seek  for  us  in  the  plantations,  and  that  we  would  be  sure 
to  meet  him  there. 

As  the  matter  was  urgent,  and  a  lie  in  a  good  cause  has,  after 
all,  something  to  say  for  itself,  I  thought  that  he  might. 
Besides,  it  was  not  exactly  a  lie,  for  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Umphray  Spurway,  if  he  had  escaped  out  of  the  lime-kiln,  would 
most  certainly  do  what  he  could  to  find  us. 

So  Will  Bowman  departed,  and  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
an  hour  returned  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  my  mother 
would  come  with  us  gladly,  if  she  was  not  required  to  sit  beside 
the  witch-woman  who  reminded  her  so  of  Goody  Grisby,  the  witch- 
woman  of  Great  Marlow.    This  Will  had  promised  readily  enough, 
for  we  thought  that  we  could  stow  away  the  light  weight  of  the 
old  negro  woman  in  the  bows  without  altering  the  trim  too  much. 
But  as  a  more  imminent  peril  Will  reported  that  the  guards 
were  still  set  over  my  mother's  house,  being  two  liberty  men  who 
had  not  gone  aboard  with  the  crew  of  the  CorramaiUee,  having 
been  slightly  wounded  in  the  last  encounter.     This  was  a  difficulty 
indeed  ;  for  my  mother,  being  delicate  of  body  and  timid  of  spirit, 
could  not  make  a  dart  for  it,  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us  might  have 
done.   Besides,  she  was  liable  at  any  moment  to  stop  short  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  to  us  why  she  could  not  go  any  faster,  and 
in  her  English  fashion  to  ask  our  pardon  for  it — ^which,  though 
pretty  enough  to  hear,  would  prove  exceedingly  fatal  to  our  project. 
But  at  this  moment  a  plan  came  into  my  head  which  I  men- 
tioned to  Will  and  Anna,  who  thought  that  it  might  be  worked. 
This  was,  to  keep  Anna  out  in  the  woods,  and  my  mother  to  dress 
in  Anna's  hooded  mantle,  in  which  she  had  often  descended  from 
the  window  at  night  to  wander  the  beach  with  me.     The  sentinels 
were  quite  accustomed  to  this.      Indeed,  it  had  become  a  jest 
among  them,  and  they  had  enough  of  good-humour  to  keep  the  • 
matter  carefully  from  our  respective  fathers — who,  though  hardly 
Btndtlaced  in  their  own  conduct,  might  not  have  shown  the 
8sme  leniency  towards  the  escapades  of  their  children. 
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My  mother  was  of  about  the  same  height  as  Anna,  and  if  she 
could  be  kept  from  speech  might  very  well  pass  for  her.  So  with 
this  plan  to  rehearse,  Will  went  back  into  the  pleasant  and  quiet 
room  where  my  mother  sat  calmly  at  her  knitting.  At  first  she 
would  not  listen  to  a  word. 

What !  Would  she  put  on  a  child's  cap  and  cloak  ?  She  might 
be  in  danger,  but,  thank  God !  she  had  garments  of  her  own,  which 
she  could  wear  without  being  beholden  to  any.  Besides,  what 
would  she  wear  afterwards  ?  If  they  should  meet  any  one  vho 
knew  her  in  the  plantations,  it  was  not  Anna  Mark's  capanddoak 
that  she  would  care  to  appear  in.  The  shame  would  cause  her 
to  sink  into  the  ground ! 

But  Will  reassured  her  by  offering  to  smuggle  out  anything 
she  wished  out  for  her.  She  went  joyfully  to  make  the  bundle 
ready.  It  proved  to  be  almost  a  boat-load  of  itself,  and  she  was 
with  difficulty  advised  to  restrict  herself  to  a  cloak  with  a  hood,  a 
warm  under-kirtle,  and  a  light  muslin  go?m,  which  she  selected 
from  the  vast  store  of  women's  clothes  which  Captain  Stansfield 
had  put  at  her  disposal.  Anna's  sole  baggage  was  a  store  of 
white  kerchiefs.     • 

It  was  curious  how  little  thought  my  mother  gave  herself 
about  some  matters.  But  then  she  had  always  expected  to  be 
provided  for,  and  took  all  gifts  as  her  due,  having  been  an  only 
child  and  (save  in  the  matter  of  marriage)  allowed  her  own  way 
all  her  life.  As  for  Anna  Mark,  she  would  not  have  touched  a 
single  bonnet-string  of  all  the  pirate's  hoard  with  a  pair  of  tongs. 

But  my  mother,  on  the  other  side,  was  proud  and  satisfied, 
and  indeed  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  her  time  since  we  came  to 
the  Isle  of  the  Winds  in  re-making  and  embellishing  the  wardrobe 
which  she  found  ready  for  her  use.  I  do  not  suppose  it  ever 
crossed  her  mind  to  ask  who  had  worn  them  before. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

I  ELOPE  WITH  MY  MOTHER. 

•  So  it  was  arranged,  and  to  me  the  task  of  eloping  with  my  own 
mother  was  committed.  We  waited  till  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
then,  as  was  my  custom,  I  began  to  hang  about  the  house  as  if 
waiting  for  Anna.    I  spoke  to  boilfi  of  the  men  on  guard,  whom 
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I  knew  well.  To  one  of  them  I  presented  a  large  piece  of  tobacco, 
which  I  asked  him  to  divide  with  his  knife  and  give  a  part  of  to 
his  companion. 

*  Gain*  a-sweetheartin'  to-night  ?  *  he  asked  with  ^  a  snlile, 
after  he  had  poached  the  gift. 

*  I  shouldn't  wonder/  I  replied,  kicking  the  ground  ad  if 
embarrassed.     •  What  is  it  to  you,  if  I  am  ? ' 

'Nothing  to  me,'  he  laughed.  'But  what  will  the  old  dad 
say,  if  he  sees  you  ?  Put  a  ball  in  you,  most  like.  You'd  better 
keep  friends  with  old  Dick  and  me,  or  we  will  split  on  you,  that 
we  will ! ' 

*  You  would  not  do  that/  I  said.  *  Besides,  I  have  a  father,  as 
well  as  Anna ;  he  may  chance  to  prove  as  useful  to  you  as  Saul 
Mark,  any  day ! ' 

*  Aye,'  said  the  man, '  and  that's  as  true.  The  Captain  always 
comes  out  a-top,  whoever  goes  under.  Well,  go  on  with  your 
courtin' ;  I'll  shut  my  eyes.  I've  sweethearted  in  my  day,  I  have. 
Take  care  of  that  fool  Dick,  though ;  he's  ticklish  in  the  temper  is 
Dick,  and  pulls  trigger  easy  ! ' 

*  Why  not  call  him  down  to  the  hedge/  I  said,  *  as  if  to  give 
him  some  of  the  tobacco  ?  Ask  for  his  lantern  to  see  and  cut  it 
by.    Yours  has  gone  out,  you  know  ! ' 

And,  having  made  sure  by  bribery  and  corruption  of  one  man, 
I  opened  his  lantern  and  let  the  candle  fall  on  the  dew-wet 
ground,  where  it  instantly  went  out  with  a  fizz. 

The  sentry  swore  profusely  at  the  accident.  '  Insolent  young 
dog ! '  he  called  me,  with  other  worse  names. 

Dick  heard  the  noise  at  the  other  end  of  the  enclosure,  and 
called  out  to  know  what  the  matter  was. 

*  Hold  your  tongue  and  do  what  I  say,  and  you  will  soon  not 
tieed  to  mount  guard  any  more.  I  promise  you  that  as  soon  as 
my  fiither  has  settled  with  Captain  Keys.' 

And,  indeed,  it  was  easy  enough  to  promise,  and  would  prove 
^  bet,  too,  if  we  got  my  mother  safe  away.  For  there  would  be 
110  more  guard-mounting  then. 

*  I've  dowsed  my  candle,  Dick,'  returned  my  friend ;  *  come 
about  and  give  me  a  light  from  yours.  I  have  some  tobacco,  too, 
if  you  would  like  a  quid  ! ' 

'  I  take  that  right  friendly  of  you.     I'm  a-coming,'  said  Dick. 
As  soon  as  I  heard  him  come  tramping  down  from  the  back  of 
the  house  I  slipped  away  into  the  shadow. 
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'  Seen  anything  o'  that  brat  o*  the  Captain's  ? '  growled  Dick, 
as  he  directed  the  light  of  the  lantern  on  his  companion. 
'  Nix ! '  said  my  man,  succinctly. 

*  He'll  get  a  shot  in  his  locker  one  of  these  nights,  hangisg 
about  the  house  after  that  young  wench  o'  Saul's ! ' 

'  He's  after  no  harm,  Dick/  returned  my  Mend ;  '  didst  never 
go  after  the  girls  thysel',  Dick,  when  thou  wast  young  ? ' 

*  Aye,  that  were  just  the  trouble,'  said  Dick ;  *  I  went  onst  too  I 
often.  But  why  should  he  have  a  maid  as  white  as  a  lily  whea  \ 
his  betters  have  to  put  up  with  doxies  as  black  as  the  pot?  * 

'  Come,  lad.  They  be  all  alike  in  the  dark ! '  said  the  more 
easy-tempered  sentry,  *and  thy  old  Dinah  is  a  good  sort.  It 
would  go  hard  wi'  thee  to  part  wi'  her.' 

I  left  them  talking,  and  was  at  the  window  in  another  moment. 
I  dared  not  call  *  Mother,'  l^st  the  sentries  should  hear ;  and  I 
durst  not  say  ^  Anna/  as  for  appearance  sake  I  ought,  because  I 
was  certain  my  mother  would  not  answer  to  that  name.  So  being 
in  a  strait  I  whistled  a- low  catch,  and  in  a  moment  my  mother 
was  at  the  window. 

I  had  her  in  my  arms  in  another  instant,  and  she  felt  no 
heavier  than  a  partridge,  so  small  and  light  a  thing  she  was. 

*  Come,'  I  whispered ;  *  please  do  not  speak  a  word.  We  will 
soon  be  in  safety.' 

I  heard  my  man  at  the  other  side  talking  in  a  loud  tone  to 
conceal  our  movements,  for  he  and  his  mate  were  so  near  he  must 
have  heard  the  window  open. 

'  I  think  I  see  a  light  down  on  the  shore,'  he  said ;  *  Dick, 
jump  over  and  see  if  you  can  place  it !  Perhaps  'tis  Captain's  gig 
coming  back  with  news ! ' 

I  heard  Dick  scramble  over  the  prickly-pears  with  an  oath,  as 
he  jagged  himself  even  as  I  had  done  the  night  Jim  Pembury 
ceased  from  troubling.  My  man,  being  after  all  faithful  in  his 
heart,  flashed  a  lantern  at  us  furtively  behind  Dick's  back.  The 
light  dwelt  a  moment  on  Anna's  hood  and  grey  cloak,  and  then 
was  shut  off  again.  The  sentry  was  perfectly  satisfied.  I  was 
carrying  my  mother  in  my  arms,  whereat,  I  doubt  not,  the 
connoisseur  in  courtship  chuckled. 

I  hurried  my  burden  into  the  bush,  where  Will  and  Anna 
already  were  waiting.  We  found  Yellow  Jack  and  his  mother 
outside  the  settlement.  And  so,  still  more  than  half  supporting 
my  mother  in  my  arms,  and  with  Anna  carrying  a  bundle  and 
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assisting  as  best  she  could,  we  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  jolly- 
boat. 

It  was  lackj  that  the  shore  road  was  not  a  difficult  one ;  at 
least,  in  comparison  with  that  through  the  Higli  Woods.  But  in 
passing  through  the  last  great  downthrow  of  boulders  and  &llen 
diff  the  half-caste  lit  a  candle,  which  he  carried  in  a  natural  kind 
of  dark-lantern  called  a  pot-lid  plant. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  found  ourselves  at  last  in 
the  little  sheltered  bay.  The  jolly-boat  rocked  gently  beside  its 
natural  pier,  In  a  dim  kind  of  phosphorescence  like  moonlight 
seen  through  frosty  glass.  The  mast  was  in  its  place,  the  sail 
ready  for  setting,  but  not  a  breath  of  wind  blew. 

I  could  have  held  the  candle  in  my  hand  unprotected  by  any 
lantern,  so  still  and  breathless  was  the  night.  There  was  not  a 
sound  to  be  heard,  except  that  a  bird  with  a  clear  short  song  like 
that  of  a  Scottish  robin  trilled  at  intervals  in  the  woods,  and  from 
the  short  grass  a  late  cicada  answered  shrilly. 

We  placed  my  mother  carefully  in  the  stem,  with  Will  Bow- 
man beside  her  to  steer,  while  in  the  bow  Yellow  Jack  stood  up 
to  con  the  boat  through  the  difficult  passages.  Anna  and  I  were 
to  row  or  back-water  as  we  were  bidden.  We  made  for  the  entrance 
of  the  little  harbour,  and  as  soon  as  we  escaped  out  of  the  loom  of 
the  land  it  grew  a  little  brighter  aroimd  us,  so  that  we  could  see 
the  reefe  black  on  either  side.  We  were  puzzled  by  a  muffled 
hum,  which  was  not  the  surf  on  the  beach,  but  which  carried  a 
suspicion  of  something  mysterious  and  human  in  it.  People 
seemed  to  be  whispering  all  about  us. 

But  gradually  we  made  our  way  into  opener  water,  Eborra 
dipping  his  oar  softly  and  alternately  like  a  paddle  on  either  side 
the  bow.  Anna  and  I  row^  as  he  signed  to  us,  and  in  this  fashion 
we  drifted  rather  than  moved  towards  the  outer  sea.  So  far  all 
had  been  &vourable,  and  we  kept  to  the  left,  so  that,  as  soon  as 
we  rounded  the  point,  we  should  be  out  of  sight  even  of  the  look- 
out on  the  top-masts  of  the  Corramantee. 

When  once  we  had  made  sure  of  that  we  breathed  more  easily. 
For  the  dawn  was  beginning  to  break,  and  a  lucent  Eye  of  the 
Morning  began  to  form  on  the  horizon  where  the  sun  was  to  rise. 

*  Surely  the  reefs  extend  a  long  distance  out  in  this  direc- 
tion ?  *  whispered  Will  to  Yellow  Jack. 

The  half-caste  did  not  reply.  He  was  gazing  seawards  with  a 
fixed  and  horrified  attention. 
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The  light  now  rapidly  increased.  The  apparent  reefs  resolved 
themselves  into  nearly  a  score  of  heavily-manned  boats,  which  had 
been  lying  waiting,  like  ourselves,  for  the  morning*  They  were 
not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  us.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
wind  to  help  us  to  escape  them.  They  were  a  little  long^*  in 
seeing  us,  for  we  were  still  within  the  dark  shadow  of  the  land ; 
but  we  had  not  time  to  turn  back  before  the  sun  rose.  We  were 
instantly  spied^  and  with  a  unanimous  yell  the  oars  dipped  into 
the  water  and  the  nearer  boats  dashed  at  us. 

'  Captain  Key's  pirates  I  We  are  lost ! '  I  think  the  cry  came 
with  one  accord  from  all  within  the  jolly-boat.  In  escaping  from 
one  trap  we  had  fiillen  into  another  far  more  terrible.  For^  they 
said,  these  freebooters  gave  no  quarter,  and  even  our  Corraman- 
tees  shuddered  as  they  spoke  of  their  cruelties. 

The  oars  dropped  from  our  hands.  We  were  paralysed  by  the 
very  impossibility  of  doing  anything.  The  wind  was  dead,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  set  the  sail  if  it  had  blown  like  all  the 
Soaring  Forties.    For  me,  I  could  not  even  pray. 

Yet  I  ceased  gazing  at  the  approaching  enemy  who  were 
making  their  boats  surge  through  the  water,  in  order  to  watch 
the  weird  figure  of  the  black  Witch  Woman  standing  with  her 
hands  outstretched  over  the  prow,  invoking  some  demon  of  her 
own  out  of  the  ocean  deeps. 

And  even  as  I  did  so,  at  fijrst  slowly  and  mysteriously,  and  then 
faster  and  faster,  the  jolly-boat  began  to  move  through  the  water. 
We  sat  dumb  and  silent,  understanding  nothing  of  what  was  hap- 
pening, while  the  woman  gesticulated  and  laughed  in  triumph  in 
the  bow,  now  looking  down  into  the  sea,  and  anon  straightening 
herself  up  to  shake  her  fist  and  wizened  arm  at  the  approaching 
enemy. 

And  thus  began  a  chase  as  strange  and  terrible  as  any  I  have 
found  written  of  in  any  book,  since  the  rebellious  prophet  was  cast 
into  the  sea  and  the  great  whale  sped  towards  Nineveh  with 
Jonah  in  its  belly. 

(To  be  continued*') 
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PASTELS  FROM  SPAIN. 
BY    MRS.    MARGARET    L.    WOODS. 

11. 
ZAMORA. 

To  be  *  the  day  after  the  fair '  may  be  a  bad  thing,  but,  believfe 
me,  to  arrive  the  evening  before  it — in  Zamora — is  a  great  deal 
worse.    The  queer  little  omnibus  which  meets  the  train  is  calcu- 
lated to  hold  six  persons ;  on  that  evening  it  held  eleven.     Three 
of  them  were  squalid  children,  who,  taking  advantage  of  our  help- 
lessly compressed  condition,  crawled  round  and  examined  us  at 
leisure  with  horribly  dirty  little  fingers  and  thumbs.     At  length, 
after  passing  through  streets  so  narrow,  so  carven  and  grey  we 
seemed  to  be  driving  between  the  footlights  and  a  carpenter's  scene 
at  the  Lyceum,  the  omnibus  emptied  itself  before  the  Fonda. 
One  glance  at  the  only  room  they  had  to  ofiFer  us — and  we  were 
oat  in  the  street  again.     At  this  desperate  juncture  a  youth  of  a 
pleasant  countenance  accosted  us  with  the  information  that  he 
could  take  us  to  a  private  house,  *  much  better  than  the  Fonda,' 
where  we  might  lodge.    We  thought  he  lied,  but  followed  him  : 
and  presently  found  ourselves  temporary  owners  of  a  very  agreeable 
salon,  with  two  clean  alcove  bedrooms  leading  out  of  it.    In  short, 
we  had  found  excellent  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  leading  grocer 
of  the  ancient  but  prosperous  little  city  of  Zamora.    The  lodging- 
house  keeper  in  Spain  prefers  to  remain  *  half  hidden  from  .the 
^ye'  of  his  public,  in  order  to  be  wholly  hidden  from  that  of  the 
Government,  which  levies  such  a  preposterous  tax  on  paying 
guests  that  it  would  entirely  absorb  the  profits  of  those  who  take 
vou  vn. — ^NO.  39,  If .8.  13 
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only  a  few  :  if  they  ever  paid  it.  There  was  once  an  Englishman 
who  stayed  at  the  grocer's  for  eighteen  months  *  on  business.' 
He  left  an  excellent  reputation.  He  was  young,  pleasant, 
un  guapo — that  is,  a  handsome  fellow — and  learnt  to  speak 
Spanish  Mike  us.'  Yet  I  suspect  that  Englishman,  What 
'  business '  could  he  possibly  have  had  in  Zamora?  The  railway 
was  made  by  Frenchmen.  Either  in  consequence  of  this,  or 
because  French  visitors  sometimes  come  for  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  Holy  Week,  all  foreigners  here  are  labelled  French. 
This  relieves  us  of  a  load  of  responsibility.  Whatever  the  defects 
of  our  persons,  manners,  or  costume,  they  no  longer  disgrace  tiie 
name  of  Briton,  but  merely  throw  discredit  on  another  and  an 
unfriendly  nation. 

Few  tourists  visit  Zamora.  It  is  a  walled  town,  but  these  are 
comparatively  many  in  Spain.  Avila,  stately  and  dark,  girt  with 
her  serried  towers,  sits  throned  on  granite  heights,  not  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  traveller  towards  Madrid.  Beyond  Toledo 
beckons  him,  wonderful,  royal,  a  queen  of  old  romance.  Now 
Zamora  lies  off  the  main  road  and  across  the  great  table-land, 
bordered  with  flat-topped,  red-brown  hills,  where  is  neither  hedge 
nor  tree,  but  in  winter  only  the  red-brown  earth  and  in  summer 
only  the  infinite  waving  of  wheat.  The  railway  indeed  skirts  along 
the  Duero,  which  is  thinly  bordered  with  trees ;  here  and  there 
poplars,  lopped  elms,  oftener  stunted  ilexes,  growing  out  of  sand 
so  bare  and  white  that  on  first  seeing  it  in  the  moonlight  we  took 
it  for  the  waters  of  the  river.  The  city  stands  on  a  low  eminence 
above  the  Duero,  where  at  its  further  edge  the  plain  once  more 
breaks  into  low  reddish  uplands.  From  the  great  square 
Eomanesque  tower  of  the  cathedral  you  look  eastward  along  the 
swift-running  river,  and  discern  a  few  dim  towers  among  far-off 
poplar-spires.  This  is  Toro — in  a  manner  the  sister  city  of 
Zamora,  for  Fernando  I.  gave  them  to  his  two  daughters.  Of 
Toro  and  its  lady  we  hear  little,  but  it  is  otherwise  with  Zamora 
and  the  fair  and  wise  Urraca.  The  solid  ramparts  of  her  city  even 
yet  look  proudly  over  river  and  plain.  The  old  rhyme  says: 
*  Zamora  has  for  name — Zamora  the  well-walled — On  one  side  the 
Duero  girds  it — On  the  other  the  steep  rock.'  It  ¥ras  no  wonder 
that  King  Sancho  grudged  it  to  his  sister.  *  If  this  were  mine,' 
he  said,  looking  on  its  battlements,  '  I  should  indeed  be  lord  of 
Spain.'  So  he  assembled  a  great  army  at  Sahagun  and  niarched 
against  his  sister.    And  the  Gd,  that  half  legendary,  half  historic, 
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and  wholly  sanguinary  hero  of  Spain,  accompanied  him.  Now 
King  Fernando  had  advised  his  daughters  to  live  unmarried,  and 
the  Lady  Urraca,  without  taking  the  vows,  had  put  on  a  nun-like 
habit.  Yet  of  all  men  she  loved  and  would  alone  have  manied 
the  Cid.  For  with  him  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  house  of 
the  good  knight  Arias  Gonzalo.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason 
that  King  Sancho  sent  the  Cid  as  ambassador  to  his  sister,  bidding 
her  surrender  Zamora  and  take  in  exchange  a  sum  of  money  and 
certain  lands.  So  the  Cid  with  fifteen  of  his  knights,  rode  up  to 
these  embattled  walls,  under  the  heavy  arch  of  yonder  gateway 
and  to  the  carven  portal  of  Urraca's  palace,  where,  in  somewhat 
obscure  allusion  to  him,  the  stone  yet  bears  the  inscription :  'Out 
with  ihee,  Eoderigo,  the  proud  Castilian!*  The  lady  received 
him  with  great  honour,  asking  against  what  infidels  her  brother 
went  armed,  and  whether  he  required  of  her  assistance.  But 
when  the  King's  message  was  delivered  to  her  by  lips  from  which 
she  had  been  wont  to  hear  words  of  love,  she  wept  bitterly  and 
called  upon  the  earth  to  open  and  swallow  her,  invoking  on  her 
brother's  head  the  curse  of  the  dead  King  on  whoever  of  his 
children  should  attempt  to  despoil  the  others.  And  all  the  people 
of  Zamora  assembled  in  the  church  of  San  Salvador,  and  swore  to 
defend  the  city  and  the  Lady  Urraca  to  the  death.  So  the  Cid 
returned  to  King  Sancho,  who  finding  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
his  embassy,  suspected  him  of  treachery,  and,  after  threatening  to 
hang  him,  banished  him  firom  the  realm.  They  fought  around 
Zamora  till  blood  streamed  from  the  ramparts ;  and  at  last  by 
fsunine,  not  by  the  sword,  it  was  almost  subdued.  Then  a  certain 
treacherous  knight,  BeUido  Dolfos,  went  over  to  the  King's  camp 
with  intent  to  slay  him.  Urraca  and  Arias  Gonzalo  sent  warnings 
to  Sancho  against  Bellido,  and  a  herald  made  proclamation  firom 
the  city  walls  of  his  previous  crimes,  which  were  many.  But  the 
curse  of  his  father  fell  upon  King  Sancho.  He  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Bellido  Dolfos  outside  the  walls  of  Zamora,  and  a  cross 
marks  the  spot  unto  this  day.  It  were  long  to  tell  of  the  ordeal 
by  combat  to  which  the  good  knight  Diego  Ordonez  challenged 
Zamora.  He  challenged  its  inhabitants,  the  living,  the  dead,  and 
the  unborn,  the  stones  of  its  walls,  even  its  meat  and  drink.  And 
one  after  another  he  slew  the  gallant  sons  of  Arias  Gonzalo. 

In  days  much  nearer  to  our  own,  when  its  fortifications  were 
no  longer  formidable,  the  citizens  of  Zamora  showed  themselves 
to  be  still  of  good  metal.    Without  any  regular  soldiers,  and  with 
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only  two  small  gons,  they  defended  themselves  fot  several  days 
against  the  French  in  the  year  1809.  For  yonder  wide  plain 
north  and  east,  where  the  green  blades  begin  sparsely  to  veil  the 
red  earth,  has  been  ploughed  deep  by  the  hoofis  of  invading 
sqnadrons.  At  Toro  was  for  a  while  the  headquarters  of  Sir  John 
Moore.  The  Daero,  pushing  westward  between  the  low  hiUs  and 
the  flat  fields,  presently  reaches  the  place  where  the  Iron  Duke 
was  slung  across  it  in  a  basket.  But  these  are  distant  views,  and 
just  beneath  us,  as  we  sit  on  the  tiled  roof  of  the  belfry,  is  a 
nearer  and  a  prettier.  The  fretting  waters  of  the  weir  sparkle  in 
the  sun,  and  across  them  runs  the  long  line  of  the  grey  bridge, 
with  its  single  slender  tower.  There  were  once  four  of  these,  the 
inhabitants  tell  me.  When  or  why  they  were  reduced  to  one  I 
cannot  ascertain,  but  hope  it  was  when  the  late  Senaissance  gate- 
way was  built  at  the  town  end  of  the  bridge.  At  any  rate,  I  will 
not  attribute  to  our  century  an  architectural  crime  of  which  it  is 
perhaps  guiltless,  when  it  has  in  all  countries,  except  Spain,  a  longer 
list  of  indubitable  outrages  to  its  score  than  any  preceding  age. 

How  charming,  too,  is  this  view  of  the  cathedral  from  above ! 
The  dome  and  spire  shaking  themselves  free  as  it  were  from  the 
incongruous  weight  of  the  Palladian  west  front.  The  dome  is 
beautiful  and  unusual.  It  has  sixteen  round  windows,  four 
turrets,  four  gables,  and  arcading ;  yet  it  is  not  overloaded.  The 
little  tower  does  not  look  its  best  from  below.  Up  here  you  see 
the  quaint  grace  of  its  pointed  and  painted  summit,  and  sharp, 
scaly-looking  roof,  more  German  than  Spanish  in  character. 
Street  does  not  mention  the  date  of  the  west  front.  In  England 
it  would  be  less  than  two  hundred  years  old,  in  Spain  it  may  be 
three ;  so  rapidly  here  did  Eenaissance  architecture  become  dry 
and  stiff.  When  one  sees  these  Palladian  additions  made  to 
Gothic  or  Romanesque  cathedrals,  one  is  not  ill-content  with  the 
apathy  of  the  Anglican  Church  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
If  the  prelate  of  that  date  was  apt  to  spend  too  much  money  on 
the  enlargement  of  his  own  waist-measure,  we  may  at  any  rate  be 
thankful  he  did  not  spend  it  on  the  enlargement  of  his  cathedral 
in  the  neo-classical  manner.  The  manner  is  far  from  being  with- 
out merit,  but  in  combination  with  the  fanciful  forms,  the 
blossoming  ornament  of  earlier  ages,  it  is  as  incongruous  as  would 
be  Madame  de  Maintenon  or  Queen  Caroline  hand  in  hand  with  a 
ring  of  Brother  Angelico's  dancing  angels. 

Beneath  us  are  the  towers  of  I  know  not  how  many  churches, 
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rising  firom  a  press  of  mellow,  pantiled  roofs.  Out  yonder  a  part 
of  the  Fair  seethes  black  round  the  pink  walls  of  the  large  new 
Ball  Bing.  This  is  not  the  season  for  bull-fights,  but  coloured 
prints  of  them  adorn  parlours  and  tap-rooms.  The  newspapers  too 
give  accounts  of  the  last  Corrida  in  South  America,  including  the 
exciting  death  of  a  well-known  torero,  just  as  in  England  they 
give  accounts  of  the  last  cricket  match  in  Australia  and  Kanjit 
Sinjhi's  sore  throat. 

But  the  March  wind  blows  chill,  and  a  slope  of  tiles  is  a  seat 
*  whereof  cometh  satiety.*  So  we  drop  down  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  steep  and  broken  stair,  and  pass  again  the  big  bells  of  green 
bronze,  waiting  open-mouthed  at  their  windows.  One  of  them  is 
but  five-and-twenty  years  old,  but  the  others  have  for  hundreds  of 
years  rolled  their  great  voices  hence,  out  over  the  low  red  roofs 
beneath,  where  live  and  die  the  ephemeral  generations  of  men. 
Oar  pleasant  guide  and  his  family  inhabit  the  bell-tower,  and 
considering  it  as  his  house  he  hospitably  begs  we  will  often  return. 
He  is  surprised  when  we  offer  him  money,  and  will  scarcely  accept 
it  even  for  the  children.  Note  this,  ye  pitiable  travellers  in 
Switzerland  and  other  well-appointed  tourist-runs  !  It  is  with  such 
coartesy  and  simplicity  that  we  meet  everywhere  in  Zamora.  The 
town  is  as  unspoiled  as  its  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
winding,  yet  not  squalid.  They  are  full  of  dark,  imposing  arch- 
ways, surmounted  in  the  Spanish  fi&shion  by  great  carven 
blazonries  with  supporters — maybe  heraldic  beasts,  maybe  a 
coaple  of  swaggering  men-at-arms.  Beyond,  unless  tantalising 
big  doors  close  the  view,  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  white  well  in  a 
cloistered  patio.  The  fine  churches  have  sometimes  been  roughly 
patched  and  mended,  but  they  are  free  from  the  irremediable  dis- 
figorements  of  complacent  Sestoration,  and  have  around  them 
nothing  inharmonious.  It  is  this  harmony  of  things  which  makes 
a  Spanish  city  so  delightful,  so  satisfying  to  the  wanderer  from 
other  European  countries,  where  the  beauty  of  the  most  perfect 
building  is  wont  to  be  half  destroyed  by  the  insolent  vulgarity  of 
the  street  or  square  in  which  it  is  still  permitted  to  stand.  Nor 
did  I  find  the  shops  of  Zamora  worse  supplied  than  those  of  many 
an  English  provincial  town,  all  red  brick  and  '  Colman's 
MostanL' 

It  is  written  on  the  cathedral  door  that  the  Pope  has  this 
year  granted  special  forgiveness  of  their  sins  to  the  pious  in- 
babitanta  of  Zamor^    Were  I  Pope  I  would  do  this  and  more  also. 
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III. 

BENEVENTE  AND  ASIOHGA. 

The  railroad  from  Zamora  to  Benevente  rons  through  scenery 
only  a  trifle  less  *  dreary '  than  the  main  line  between  Avila  and 
Valladolid.  In  the  abstract,  as  landscape,  certainly  this  Spanish 
tableland  touches  zero.  But  let  it  not  be  blamed.  Just  because 
it  is  hardly  more  than  a  flat  tone  of  reddish  brown,  melting  here 
and  there  into  the  grey  green  of  sandy  grass  and  ilex-scrub — just 
for  that  reason  it  gives  the  utmost  possible  picturesque  value  to 
the  buildings  rising  from  it,  the  life  passing  across  it;  to  the 
big  brown  church,  standing  high  over  the  walled  village ;  to  the 
string  of  laden  mules,  with  a  brown  muleteer  trudging  behind  or 
bright-kerchiefed  women  swaying  on  their  backs,  and  the  pwited 
waggon  with  its  sand-coloured  tilt ;  to  the  black-robed  company 
of  priests  and  the  caballero  on  horseback,  j<^gg^g  homewards 
with  his  huge  metal  stirrups  gleaming  in  the  sun  and  his  ample 
cloak  flung  across  his  mouth,  like  a  villain  in  a  melodrama.  Note 
that  these  shoe-shaped  stirrups  have  a  practical  advantage :  they 
enable  you  to  go  to  sleep  while  out  riding. 

Yes,  the  real  charm  of  Spain  is  the  picturesqueness  of  its  life. 
Even  commerce  here  is  picturesque.  Would  that  my  greengrocer 
at  home  kept  shop  under  a  deep  archway  festooned  with  hanging 
clusters  of  crimson  pimientos  and  pale  young  onions!  A 
graceful:  water-jar  beside  him,  of  a  chestnut  colour,  and  maybe 
not  far  oflF  him  another  jar  suggestive  of  old  Majolica.  Or  that  she 
stood  among  the  kerchiefed  market-women,  behind  that  immensely 
long  narrow  board  in  the  plaza^  which  is  as  it  were  a  repeating 
scale  of  colour,  a  scale  of  softest  browns  and  greys — I  know  not 
what  nuts  and  curious  dried  fruits  and  herbs — periodically 
broken  into,  dominated  by  the  vivid  tones  of  orange  and  lemon. 
You  smile  superior.  A  cauliflower  off  an  ordinary  shop  counter 
must,  of  course,  eat  better  than  one  out  of  so  miserably  pic- 
turesque a  place !  Not  at  all :  Spanish  vegetables  are  excellent. 
The  garbanzo,  or  chick-pea,  is  one  we  should  blush  to  be 
without. 

But  I  have  wandered  far  from  the  course  of  the  railroad  to 
Benevente.  No  matter.  There  is  nothing  of  interest  to  be  seen 
till  the  line  crosses  the  river  Esla;  and  everyone  would  not  be 
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intoested  in  seeing  that  sluggish  stream  creeping  through  the 
flat  red  fidlows  and  the  earliest  green  blades.     But  over  there, 
viaible  from  the  railway,  is  a  bridge.     And  thereabouts  it  was 
that  Napoleon's  Guard  had  its  first  brush  with  those  dogged 
British  soldiers  whom  they  had  been  taught  to  believe  were  bad 
tnwps.    Imagine  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard,  splendid  in  green 
dolmans  and  scarlet  pelisses,  their  officers  glittering  with  gold, 
riding  impatiently  up  and  down  the  sloshy  bank  of  the  river, 
nnaWe  for  a  while  to  get  at  the  enemy  on  the  other  side,  because 
the  bridge  is  blown  up.     Meantime  over  the  flat  between  the 
ri?er  and  the  town  straggle  and  struggle  away  baggage  waggons 
and  camp  followers,  with  a  temptingly  weak  body  of  cavalry 
among  them.     At  length  a  ford  is  found.     The  Chasseurs  are 
over,  swords  flashing,  Tnouataches  au  vent    They  slash  and  hew 
among  camp  followers  and  troopers  alike,  driving  all  before  them, 
and  so  oome  rushing    pell-mell    towards    these    brown    walls, 
exhilarated  by  easy  victory.     But  the  wily  Paget  is  waiting  for 
oar  imprudent  Chasseurs,  and  quietly,  from  behind  a  harmless- 
looking  block  of  houses,  he  lets  slip  his  10th  Hussars,  all  fresh 
and  eager  for  the  charge.    The  Chasseurs  are  surprised,  out- 
numbered.    It  is  their  turn  now  to  be  thrust  back  in  headlong 
gallop  across  the  flat  fields  to  the  river,  falling,  fljing  in  bloody 
confusion,  pursued  even  into  the .  oozy  bed  of  the  Esla ;  finally 
leaving  their  general  in  the  enemy's  hands.     When  Napoleon 
heard  of  it  at  Valderas  he  could  not  conceal  his  rage ;  for  they 
were  the  Chasseurs  of  his  Guard.     Close  above  the  railway  stands 
the  little  castle,  with  its  shattered  Maureeque  carving.     Marbot 
saw  there  a  fine  collection  of  armour,  and  it  must  be  the  castle 
alladed  to  by  a  certain  Private  of  the  71st,  who  describes  the 
British  soldiery  tearing  down  the  rich  hangings  to  wrap  them- 
sehes  in  at  night.     Afterwards  Soult  occupied,  and  after  his 
iiumner,  wantonly  wrecked  it;  and  there  are  the  ruins  to  this 
day. 

About  Benevente  the  character  of  the  country  alters  slightly. 
The  line  draws  nearer  the  mountains  of  La  Pena  Negra,  overgrown 
with  dark  scrub,  and  many  muddy  streams  flow  from  them.  The 
road  follows  much  the  same  course — the  road  along  which  Sir 
John  Moore  dragged  his  starving,  angry  soldiers,  who  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  stand  and  fight  the  great  army  with 
which  Napoleon  was  hurrying  in  pursuit.  These  innumerable 
rivulets  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  Moore  in  delaying  the 
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advance  of  the  French.  Very  comic  is  the  moral  indignation 
Marbot  expresses  at  his  conduct  in  breaking  down  the  bridges ; 
but  tragic  the  despair  of  the  French  soldiers,  even  veterans  of  the 
Guard,  who  having  dragged  themselves  through  the  snows  of 
the  Guadarrama  and  the  deep  slush  of  the  plain,  in  more  than 
one  instance  preferred  putting  a  bullet  through  their  own  brains 
to  continuing  the  dreadful  march. 

It  was  at  Astorga  that  Napoleon  himself  turned  back,  chafed 
at  having  missed  his  blow  and  anxious  at  the  uneasy  stirrings  of 
the  nations  under  him.  The  town  can  have  changed  but  little 
since  then.  The  walls  are  much  less  imposing  than  those  of 
Zamora.  They  are  interesting  to  archaeologists  because  of  their 
Boman  origin  and  the  inscriptions  on  some  of  their  stones.  The 
cathedral,  though  its  great  size  gives  it  a  certain  majesty,  is  late 
and  poor  in  style.  There  is  not  much  architectural  style  about 
a  certain  house  which  down  a  narrow  street  looks  towards  the 
cathedral  towers.  Yet  in  English  eyes  it  should  be  interesting, 
since  it  sheltered  during  some  memorable  days  Sir  John  Moore — 
a  man  believed  by  the  officers  who  served  under  him  to  have  been 
more  than  capable  of  filling  the  illustrious  boots  of  that  dull 
British  divinity,  the  Iron  Duke.  Bat  to  him  fate  permitted 
much  less  :  he  remains  the  hero  of  a  single  fight,  inmiortalised 
by  the  poet  of  a  single  song. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  picture  Astorga  in  those  last  days  of 
1808.  It  was  the  meeting  place  of  two  stormy  floods  :  the  so- 
called  army  of  Somana,  the  Spanish  General — a  mere  mob  of 
undisciplined  peasants — and  the  wrathful  British  army,  fast 
losing  all  sense  of  discipline.  To  the  British  soldiers  it  not  un- 
naturally appeared  that  the  Spanish  peasants  and  Alcaldes  were 
traitors  in  obstinately  denying  their  allies  food  and  wine,  for 
which  payment  was  duly  proffered.  They  hanged  five  Alcaldes, 
says  Bomana,  in  his  complaint  of  them.  Poor  soldiers !  Poor 
Alcaldes  !  Executed,  no  doubt,  after  a  conscientious  imitation  of 
all  the  forms  of  British  justice,  which  to  them  afforded  no  con- 
solation. Otherwise  the  only  peaceful  blood  the  soldiers  appear 
to  have  shed  was  that  of  cocks  and  hens,  whom  with  frequent 
crow  and  cackle — disconcerting  to  their  harassed  officers — they 
wooed  to  answer  from  most  hidden  lairs.  Of  drunkenness  and 
pillage  these  narrow  streets  of  Astorga  saw  enough  and  to  spare. 
The  drunkenness  was  pure  British,  but  in  pillage  Bomana's  own 
soldiers  were  not  behind ;  and  immediately  after  these  came  the 
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Frenclh  It  may  be  that  the  town  has  never  recjovered  the  ruin 
of  those  unhappy  days :  certainly  it  wears  a  sad,  unprosperous 
air,  even  to  the  market-place  in  front  of  its  town  hall.  This 
seventeenth  century  town  hall  is  quaint  and  pretty.  It  has  a  bell 
on  which  the  hours  are  struck  by  two  life-size  figures  of 
Maragatos,  a  man  and  woman,  almost  alike,  in  their  blue 
costume  and  hats.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  jyiaragatos,  a  race 
of  unknown  origin,  like  the  gypsies.  Here  twice  a  year  they  hold 
a  solemn  dance  from  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
like  the  fairies,  desist  if  one  of  another  race  attempts  to  join 
them  in  it.  Astorga  has  also  this  distinction  :  it  is  a  Grandee  of 
Spain.  The  sons  of  a  Grandee  should  be  gentlemen,  and  such 
were  the  three  little  men  who  followed  us  about  that  prim  garden 
on  the  ramparts  of  which  the  citizens  are  so  proud.  *M'soo, 
m'fioo,'  they  murmured  timidly — for  here,  as  at  Zamora,  all 
foreigners  are  Frenchmen.  At  length  we  realised  that  we  were 
*  M'soo,'  and  answered  to  our  name.  They  were  boys  from  the 
Colegio,  and  they  were  learning  French.  One  of  them  was  a  very 
great  scholar  indeed,  and  the  others  were  exceedingly  proud  of 
him,  and  wished  us  to  inspect  his  exercise-books.  And  so  we  did, 
and  well  could  he  write  the  French  of  Astorga,  if  *  French  of  Paris 
was  to  him  unknowe.'  The  three  clean  little  men  in  their  blue 
cloaks  and  round  caps,  like  large,  fiat,  blue  penny  buns,  were  so 
charmingly  serious  that  we  afterwards  felt  some  remorse  at  not 
having  held  longer  converse  with  them.  But  soon  we  left  them, 
after  our  hurrying  British  fashion,  to  take  a  country  walk. 

If  the  town  of  Astorga  is  much  less  interesting  than  that  of 
Zamora,  the  country  behind  it  is  much  finer.  For  it  lies  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Leon.  Just 
below  the  massive  arch  of  the  gateway  runs  the  straight  high 
road.  Here  on  one  gloomy  January  day,  the  Guard  was  mar- 
shalled, and  Napoleon  putting  himself  at  their  head,  they  turned 
their  backs  on  Astorga  and  the  mountains  ;  thankful  all  of  them, 
no  doubt,  to  be  abandoning  that  weary  pursuit.  And  already,  it 
may  be,  some  of  the  Old  Moustaches  were  talking  as  they  went 
of  another  campaign  in  Germany ;  a  pleasant  country,  very 
different  firom  this  lean  land  of  starvation,  where,  if  you  chanced 
to  lag  on  the  march  or  stray  a-foraging,  the  lean  brown  peasantry 
caught  you  and  put  you  to  some  hideous  death. 

But  we  are  marching  towards  the  mountains.  We  say  '  Good 
day'  to  two  stone-breakers  by  the  roacf-side,  and  to  our  surprise 
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receive  for  answer  a  sullen  stare,  instead  of  the  usual  '  Vaya  can 
Dio8.*  These  must  surely  be  Maragatos,  although  they  are  said 
to  despise  such  labour,  for  they  wear  curious  full  blue  knicker- 
bockers, like  the  wooden  man  on  the  town  hall.  There  are  red 
sashes  round  their  waists  and  the  jackets  they  have  thrown  oflF  are 
of  bright  colours. 

At  first  the  road  runs  down  straight  between  tall  poplars,  but 
presently  begins  to  rise.  On  either  side  are  the  usual  low  red  hills, 
redder  than  ever  against  the  over-peering  blue  of  the  distance. 
Still  it  rises,  rises,  the  ground  growing  poorer  and  wilder  at  every 
step.  At  length  it  runs  under  a  stony  slope,  bare  except  for  some 
low-growing,  grey,  aromatic  shrub,  and  topped  by  a  grey  ruin  of 
crags.  A  fiock  of  sheep,  some  white,  some  a  deep  russet  brown, 
wanders  below,  cropping  scant  tufts  of  herbage  and  watched  by  a 
motionless  shepherd,  wrapped  in  his  brown  mantle  and  leaning  on 
his  staff.  Before  us  conical  hills,  dark  with  a  shrubby  growth, 
begin  to  close  about  the  road,  and  beyond  the  mountains  of  Leon 
sweep  round  the  horizon ;  a  semicircle  of  deep  blue,  with  glitter- 
ing summits  of  snow. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  on  this  March  day ;  but  it  was  far  other- 
wise when  in  that  terrible  January  weather,  ninety  years  ago,  a 
Private  of  the  71st,  a  starving,  shoeless  boy  among  thousands  of 
other  starving,  shoeless  men  and  boys,  tramped  this  weary  way 
towards  Coruna.  The  rain  beat  in  their  faces,  they  sunk  deep  in 
the  melting  snow,  which  was  stained  with  their  blood.  Behind 
them  rode  the  fierce  French  cavalry,  who  wanted  no  prisoners,  but 
merely  to  show  their  sword-play  on  the  flesh  and  bone  of  the 
exhausted  wretches  who  fell  behind  on  the  march. 

We  turn,  and  far  behind  us  lies  Astorga,  in  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud.  The  great  mass  of  its  cathedral,  its  roofs  and  towers, 
stand  up  a  silhouette,  dark  against  the  watery  greys,  greens,  reds 
of  the  plain  and  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky.  For  the  sky  over 
there  is  very  blue,  washed  by  the  rain,  and  along  it  are  passing 
clouds :  clouds  flat  and  shaded  below  and  billowing  up  above,  as  it 
were  into  white  wings  or  sails.  They  seem  a  flight  of  celestial 
birds,  a  fleet  of  airy  ships,  flying,  sailing  away  with  the  rain  and 
the  murky  weather. 
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IV. 

LEOX. 


Why  do  tiains  in  Spain  start  at  such  inconvenient  hours  ?  The 
favourite  times  seem  to  be  midnight  and  5  am.  In  summer  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  arrangement.  In  winter  it  at  any  rate 
saves  the  traffic-manager  the  trouble  of  constructing  a  separate 
time-table.  Accustomed  to  misgovemment,  the  Spaniard  patiently 
accepts  the  situation.  In  a  country  where  many  repatriados  from 
Cuba  have  to  die  of  starvation  before  the  survivors  begin  to 
agitate  for  their  hard-earned  arrears  of  pay,  inconvenient  train 
arrangements  seem  a  small  matter. — I  have  plenty  of  time  for 
these  reflections  while  sitting  in  the  omnibus  of  what  Murray  calls 
'  the  good  little  inn '  at  Astorga  in  front  of  the  post  office.  The 
Gorreo  has  to  be  aroused  and  brought  off  to  the  train,  and  to  judge 
from  the  loudness  and  length  of  the  knocking  at  his  door,  he 
sleeps  soundly.  But  I  do  not  grudge  him  his  slumbers,  for  the 
view  up  the  quaint  little  street  is  strangely  fascinating.  It  is 
exactly  the  moment  when  night  gives  place  to  day,  and  while 
I  wait  the  low  irregular  houses  begin  to  glimmer  white,  the  oil- 
lamps  pale  under  the  growing  daylight,  and  through  a  gateway 
a  vista  of  towers  and  projecting  windows  shows  more  and  more 
distinctly.  The  whole  thing  is  curiously  theatrical.  And  here 
come  the  first  actors  in  the  day's  drama — two  girls  with  bright- 
coloured  shawls  thrown  over  their  heads,  a  man  muffled  in  a 
eapa,  and  lastly  my  Correo,  bearing  evident  signs  of  the  hurry 
with  which  he  has  made  his  toilette. 

My  destination  is  Leon,  and  as  I  pass  over  the  dreary  uplands, 
with  occasional  glimpses  of  dark  blue  mountains  in  the  back- 
ground, I  learn  that  the  name  is  derived,  not  from  the  lion  of 
heraldry  as  I  had  always  supposed,  but  from  the  Boman  legion 
quartered  here  by  Augustus.  The  Roman  camp  became  the  town 
of  Legio,  and  the  Goths  in  the  sixth  century  changed  the  name 
to  Leon.  Twice  for  a  short  time  did  the  city  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moors,  stormed  on  the  second  occasion,  in  996,  by  the 
terrible  Al-mansur.  His  career  and  its  termination  are  recorded  in 
a  brief  but  spirited  manner  by  a  monkish  chronicler.  *  To  him,' — 
Butler  Clarke  renders  it — *  God's  judgement  for  our  sins  allowed 
such  licence  that  in  twelve  successive  years  he  attacked  an  equal 
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number  of  times  the  Christian  territories,  captured  Leon  and  the 
other  cities,  and  made  the  whole  kingdom  subject  to  himself. 
So  it  befell  that,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  after  many 
hideous  massacres  of  Christians,  Al-mansur  was  seized,  hard  by  the 
great  city  Medina  Celi,  by  the  devil  who  had  possessed  him 
during  his  life  and  hurled  into  hell.'  Of  the  fortifications  only 
one  tower  was  left,  though  the  massive  basement  of  the  old 
Eoman  walls  is  still  traceable  under  the  later  work.  With  the 
recovery  of  the  city  from  the  Moors  early  in  the  eleventh  century 
begins  the  importance  of  Leon.  The  changing  relationships  and 
intricate  quarrels  of  the  early  kings  of  Leon  and  Castille — the 
Ordonos,  the  Bamiros,  the  Bermudos — are  hardly,  perhaps,  for 
the  general  reader,  worth  the  trouble  of  unravelling.  But  an 
interesting  account  of  the  reigns  of  Fernando  I.,  Sancho  IL,  and 
Alfonso  VI.,  may  be  found  in  Butler  Clarke's  recently  published 
book  on  the  Cid  (*  Heroes  of  the  Nations '  series).  Fernando  and 
Alfonso  were  the  founders  of  the  great  church  and  convent  of  San 
Isidoro  at  Leon  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  during 
the  succeeding  reigns  of  various  Sanchos,  Femandos,  and  Alfonsos 
the  city  maintained  its  position  as  the  capital  of  a  considerable 
kingdom.  The  building  of  the  present  cathedral  probably  coin- 
cides with  the  high-water  mark  of  Leon's  prosperity.  It  was  most 
of  it  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  seems 
to  have  been  completed  in  1303.  On  the  death  of  Alfonso  XI.  in 
1350,  his  successor  Pedro  (J?Z  Crud)  removed  the  Court  to  Seville, 
and  from  that  time  onwards  the  history  of  Leon  has  been  one  of 
decay. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  decay  as  soon  as  one 
enters  Leon.  Salamanca  and  Zamora,  the  capitals  of  the  two 
other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Leon,  seem  busy, 
bustling  places  in  comparison  with  this  melancholy  little  town, 
which  has  neither  the  picturesque  situation  of  the  rock-fortresses 
of  Astorga  and  Zamora  nor  the  spacious  dignified  plazas  of  the 
old  tmiversity  town  of  Salamanca.  The  main  street  which  leads 
to  the  cathedral  seems  to  have  had  nothing  done  towards  paving 
it  since  the  days  of  the  Cid.  On  a  showery  day  the  ox-waggons 
sink  into  the  mud  nearly  to  their  axles,  and  as  the  foot  pavement 
is  less  than  three  feet  wide — narrower,  in  fact,  than  an  average 
Spaniard  in  his  capa — it  is  lucky  that  foot  passengers  are  not  very 
numerous. 

You  turn  ^  corner,  and  on  the  opposite  side  o{  a  l|ttle  square 
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there  stands  before  joa  the  beautifol  west  front  of  Leon  Cathedral, 
perfect  in  outline,  detail,  and  colour,  save  for  the  jarring  contrast 
which  the  white  stone  of  the  modernised  central  gable  makes  with 
the  creamy  yellow  of  the  towers  and  portals.     Lightness  is  the 
keynote  of  the  building.     It  has  an  airy  grace  very  unlike  the 
solid  massiveness  and  dim  interiors  of  the  Spanish  churches  of  the 
time.    Street,  in  his  *  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,'  gives  con- 
TinciDg  architectural  reasons  for  his  view  that  the  design  is  really 
French,  both  in  detail  and  in  general  plan.     Nothing  seems  to  be 
known  about  the  architect,  but  the  resemblance  to  Amiens  and 
Bheims  Cathedrals,  both  slightly  earlier  in  date,  is  too  close  to  be 
accidental,  and  the  amount  of  window  space,  far  greater  than  the 
bright  sun  of  Spain  either  requires  or  renders   desirable,  is  a 
farther  proof  that  the  designer,  if  not  himself  a  Frenchman,  had, 
at  any  rate,  been  educated  among  the  architects  of  the  north  of 
France.    The  cathedral  of  Leon,  then,  like  those  of  Burgos  and 
Toledo,  must  be  regarded  as  an  exotic.     We  may  be  forgiven, 
perhaps,  for  feeling  some  loss  of  interest  in  Spanish  architecture 
when  we  learn  that  the  best  cathedrals  in  Spain  are  French  rather 
than  Spanish.     But  the  fact  illustrates  a  curious  characteristic  of 
the  history  of  Spanish  art — the  tendency  to  assimilate  more  ad- 
vanced foreign  styles  of  work,  to  the  detriment  of  the  development 
of  a  national  school.     Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  after- 
wards in  the  history  of    Spanish    painting.      Just  when  the 
foundation  of  a  national  school  of  painting  seemed  to  have  been 
laid  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  influence  of 
the  more  developed  schools  of  Flanders  and  Italy  became  too 
strong  for  the  Spanish  artists,  and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  they 
were  for  the  most  part  content  to  produce  second-rate  imitations 
of  the  foreign  masters  whom  Philip  II.  so  liberally  invited  to 
Spain. 

The  '  lightness '  of  Leon  Cathedral,  which  is  a  mark  of  its 
French  origin,  has  had  one  deplorable  result.  To  make  it  light 
the  architect  sacrificed  stability.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  the 
groining  showed  signs  of  failure,  and  the  south  transept  became 
nnsafe  and  had  to  be  taken  down.  Ever  since  the  building  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  restorer,  and  the  work  will  not  be 
finished  for  another  year  or  two.  It  is  hard  on  the  good  people 
of  Leon  that  for  a  whole  generation  they  should  have  been 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  cathedral,  but  I  almost  think  that 
the  visitor  at  the  present  time  enjoys  the  building  more.    All 
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the  interior  scaffolding  has  now  been  removed,  and  the  whole 
shell,  with  its  monmnents,  lies  open  to  one's  gaze,  nnapoilt  by 
any  trivial  or  tawdry  accessories.  I  dare  say  that  in  some  respects 
the  restoration  might  have  been  better  done,  but  the  general 
effect  is  very  good,  and  when  all  the  old  stained  glass  has  been 
replaced  will  be  better  still. 

The  church  of  San  Isidoro  el  Beal,  though  not  so  grand  a 
building  as  the  cathedral,  is  in  some  respects  even  more  full  of 
interest.  Nave,  aisles,  and  transepts  are  fine  examples  of  Roman- 
esque, dating  probably  fix>m  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
and  contrasting  not  unpleasantly  with  the  sixteenth-century 
pointed  chancel.  Inside  the  effect  is  marred  by  the  white  and 
brown  washes  with  which  the  walls  are  overlaid,  but  outside  the 
details  of  arcade,  cornice,  and  doorway  are  most  beautiful,  espe- 
cially the  south  doorway  into  the  nave,  over  which  there  is  a 
spirited  carving  of  San  Isidoro  in  mitre  and  robes  on  horseback 
charging  the  Moors — a  supernatural  apparition,  be  it  observed, 
for  the  real  saint,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Seville  in  the  seventh 
century,  was  a  man  of  the  pen  rather  than  of  the  sword.  It 
would  take  too  long  to  relate  the  miraculous  visions  which  led 
King  Fernando  to  transport  the  bones  of  the  saint  to  Leon.  The 
building  in  which  he  seems  to  have  placed  them  is  now  a  chapel  at 
the  west  end  of  the  present  church,  but  it  is  at  least  eighty  years 
older,  and  was  probably  the  original  church.  It  is  called  the 
Pantheon,  and  has  been  in  its  day  a  sort  of  small  Escorial  for  the 
ancient  kings  of  Leon,  whose  bodies  reposed  near  the  relics  of  the 
saint  until  wantonly  disturbed  by  Soult's  troopers.  Fortunately, 
the  French  soldiers,  while  making  havoc  of  the  tombs,  could  not 
reach  the  vaulted  roof,  and  so  were  compelled  to  spare  the 
interesting  early  frescoes,  which  still,  though  retouched,  give  a 
quaint  charm  to  the  building.  The  courteous  sacristan  who 
showed  me  the  Pantheon  also  took  me  into  the  monastery,  now 
in  a  truly  Spanish  state  of  dilapidation.  A  few  hundred  volumes 
moulder  on  the  shelves  of  the  library,  and  some  good  illuminated 
manuscripts  have  been  put  out  in  show-cases,  among  them  a  copy 
of  the  Scriptures  dated  DCCCCLXVIII.  (i.e.  a.d.  968).  It  is  not 
often  that  one  sees  a  date  of  the  Christian  era  written  before  it 
became  necessary  to  use  the  letter  M. 
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TOLD  WHILE  'GAMMING: 

THE    CALLING    OF   CAPTAIN  RAMIREZ, 
BY  FRANK  T.  BULLEN, 

AUTHOB  OF  *THE   CRUISE  OF  THE   "CACHALOT,*'*   ETC. 

When  two  whale-ships  meet  during  a  cruise,  if  there  are  no  signs 
of  whales  near,  an  exchange  of  visits  alwajs  takes  place.  The 
two  captains  foregather  on  board  one  ship,  the  two  chief  mates  on 
board  the  other.  While  the  officers  are  thus  enjoying  themselves, 
it  is  usual  for  the  boats'  crews  to  go  forrard  and  while  away  the 
time  as  best  they  can,  such  .visitors  being  always  welcome.  This 
practice  is  called  'gamming,'  and  is  fruitful  of  some  of  the 
queerest  yams  imaginable,  as  these  sea-wanderers  ransack  their 
memories  for  tales  wherewith  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly. 

On  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  writing,  our  ship  had  met  the 
CbroZ  of  Martha's  Vineyard  off  Nieuwe,  and  gamming  had  set  in 
immediately.  One  of  the  group  among  whom  I  sat  was  a  sturdy 
little  native  of  Guam,  in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  the  picture  of 
good-humour,  but  as  ugly  as  a  Joss.  Being  called  upon  for  a 
song,  he  laughingly  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  his  songs 
were  calculated  to  give  a  white  man  collywobbles;  but  if  we 
didn't  mind  he  would  spin  a  'cuflfer'  (yam)  instead.  Carried 
unanimously — and  we  lit  fresh  pipes  as  we  composed  ourselves  to 
hear  of  '  The  Calling  of  Captain  Bamirez.'  I  reproduce  the  story 
in  a  slightly  more  intelligible  form  than  I  heard  it,  the  mixture 
of  Spanish,  Kanaka,  &c.,  being  a  gibberish  not  to  be  understood 
by  any  but  those  who  have  lived  among  the  polyglot  crowd  in  a 
whaler. 

'  About  fifteen  years  ago  now,  as  near  as  I  can  reckon  (for  we 
don't  keep  much  account  of  time  except  we're  on  monthly  wage), 
I  was  cruising  the  KingsmiUs  in  the  old  Salemy  Captidn  Bamirez. 
They  told  me  her  name  meant  **  Peace,"  and  that  may  be ;  but 
if  80,  all  I  can  say  is  that  never  was  a  ship  worse  named.  Why, 
there  wasn't  ever  any  peace  aboard  of  her.  Quiet  there  was,  when 
the  old  man  was  asleep,  for  nobody  wanted  him  wakened ;  but 
peace— well,  I  tell  ye  boys,  she  was  jest  hell  afloat.  I've  been 
fishing  now  a  good  nutny  years  in  Yankee  spouters,  and  there's 
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some  blood-boats  among  'em,  but  never  was  I  so  unlucky  as  wli«a 
I  first  set  foot  aboard  the  Salem.  Skipper  was  a  Portugee  from 
Flores,  come  over  to  the  States  as  a  nipper  and  brung  up  in. 
Rhode  Island.  Don't  know  and  don't  care  how  he  got  to  bo 
skipper,  but  I  guess  Jemmy  Squarefoot  was  his  schoohnaster,  for 
some  of  his  tricks  wouldn't,  couldn't,  have  been  thought  of  any- 
wheres else  but  down  below.  I  ain't  a^goin'  to  make  ye  all 
miserable  by  telling  you  how  he  hazed  us  roimd  and  starved  us 
and  tortured  us,  but  you  can  let  your  imagination  loose  if  yoa 
want  to,  and  then  you  won't  overhaul  the  facts  of  his  daily 
amusements. 

'  Well,  I'd  been  with  him  about  a  year  when,  as  I  said  at 
first,  we  was  cruising  the  Kingsmills,  never  going  too  close  in, 
because  at  that  time  the  natives  were  very  savage,  always  fight- 
ing with  each  other,  but  very  glad  of  the  chance  to  go  for  a  ship 
and  kill  and  eat  all  hands.  Then  again  we  had  some  Kanakas 
aboard,  and  the  skipper  knew  that  if  they  got  half  a  chance  they 
would  be  overboard  and  oflF  to  the  shore. 

*  Sperm  whales  were  very  plentiful,  in  fiewt,  they  had  been  so 
all  the  cruise,  which  was  another  proof  to  all  of  us  who  the 
skipper  was  ia  co.  with,  for  nearly  every  ship  we  gammed  the 
crowd  were  heartbroken  at  their  bad  luck.  However,  we'd  only 
been  a  few  days  on  the  ground  when  one  morning  we  lowered  to 
a  thundering  big  school  of  middling  size  whales.  We  sailed  in 
full  butt,  and  all  boats  got  fast.  But  no  sooner  was  a  strain 
put  on  the  lines  than  they  all  parted  like  as  if  they  was  burnt. 
Nobody  there  ever  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  before.  It 
fairly  scared  us  all,  for  we  thought  it  was  witchcraft,  and  some  of 
'em  said  the  skipper's  time  was  up  and  his  boss  was  rounding  on 
him.  Well,  we  bent  on  again,  second  irons,  as  the  whales  were 
all  running  anyhow,  not  trying  to  get  away,  and  we  all  got  fast 
again.  'Twas  no  good  at  all ;  all  parted  just  the  same  as  before. 
Well,  we  was  about  the  worst  gallied  lot  of  men  you  ever  see. 
We  was  that  close  to  the  ship  that  we  knew  the  old  man  could 
see  with  his  glasses  everything  that  was  going  on.  Every  one  of 
us  knew  just  about  how  he  was  bearing  it,  but  what  could  we  do  ? 
Well  boys,  we  didn't  have  much  time  to  serlilerquize,  for  before 
you  could  say  "  knife "  here  he  comes,  jumping,  howling  mad. 
Bight  in  among  us  he  busted,  and  oh !  he  did  look  like  his  old 
father  Satan  on  the  rampage.  He  was  in  the  bow  of  his  boat, 
and  he  let  drive  at  the  first  whale  he  ran  up  against.    Down 
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went  the  fish  and  pop  went  the  line  same  as  before.  Well,  I've 
seen  folks  get  mad  more'n  a  little,  but  never  in  all  my  fishing  did 
ever  I  see  anything  like  he  showed  ns  then.  I  thought  he'd  a 
sploded  all  into  little  pieces.  He  snatched  oflF  his  hat  and  tore 
it  into  ribbons  with  his  teet^ ;  the  rattle  of  Portugee  blasphemion 
was  like  our  old  mincing  machine  going  full  kelter,  and  the  foam 
flew  from  between  his  teeth  like  soapsuds. 

'  Suddenly  he  cooled  down  all  in  a  minute  like,  and  said  very 
quiet,  *'A11  aboard."  We  were  all  pretty  well  prepared  for  the 
worst  by  this  time,  but  I  do  think  we  liked  him  less  now  than 
we  did  when  he  was  ramping  around — he  looked  a  sight  more 
dangerous.  However,  we  obeyed  orders  smart,  as  usual,  but  he 
was  aboard  first.  My !  how  that  boat  of  his  just  flew.  'Twas  like 
a  race  for  life. 

*  We  were  no  sooner  on  board  than  we  ht)isted  boats  and  made 
them  fast.  Then  the  skipper  yelled,  "  All  hands  lay  aft."  Aft 
we  come  prompt,  and  ranged  ourselves  across  the  quarter-deck  in 
front  of  where  he  was  prowling  back  and  forth  like  a  breeding 
tigress.  As  soon  as  we  were  all  aft  he  stopped,  facing  us,  and 
spoke.  *'  Somebody  aboard  this  ship's  been  trying  to  work  a  jolt 
oflf  on  me  by  pisonin'  my  lines.  Now  I  want  that  man,  so's  I  can 
kill  him,  slow ;  'n  I'm  agoing  to  have  him  too  'thout  waiting  too 
long.  Now  /  think  this  ship's  been  too  easy  a  berth  for  all  of  you, 
but  firom  this  out  until  I  have  my  rights  on  the  man  I  want  she's 
agoing  to  be  a  patent  hell.  Make  up  yer  mines  quick,  fer  I  tell 
yer  no  ship's  crew  ever  suflfered  what  you're  agoin'  to  suffer  till 
I  get  that  man  under  my  hands.     Now  go." 

'  When  we  got  forrard  we  found  the  folksle  scuttle  screwed  up 
bo's  we  couldn't  get  below.  There  was  no  shelter  on  deck  from 
the  blazing  sun,  the  hatches  was  battened  so  we  couldn't  get  into 
whe  fore-hold,  so  we  had  to  just  bear  it.  One  man  went  aft  to  the 
scuttle  butt  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  found  the  spigot  gone.  The 
skipper  saw  him,  and  says  to  him,  "  You'll  fine  plenty  to  drink  in 
the  bar'l  forrard,"  and  you  know  the  sort  of  liquor  thaVa  full  of. 
Some  of  us  flung  ourselves  down  on  deck,  being  dog  tired  as  well 
as  hungry  and  thirsty,  but  he  was  forrard  in  a  minute  with  both 
his  shooting-irons  cocked.  "  Up,  ye  spawn,  'n  git  some  exercise ; 
ye'r  gettin'  too  fat  'n  lazy,"  says  he.  So  we  trudged  about  pray- 
ing that  he  might  drop  dead,  but  none  of  us  willing  as  yet  to 
fece  certain  death  by  defying  him.  The  blessed  night  came  at 
last,  and  we  were  able  to  get  a  little  rest^  he  having  gone  below, 
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and  the  officers,  though  willing  enough  to  keep  in  with  him 
at  our  expense,  not  being  bad  enough  to  drive  us  all  night  unless 
he  was  around  to  see  it  done.  Along  about  eight  bells  came  the 
steward,  with  a  biscuit  apiece  for  us  and  a  bucket  of  water— 
about  half  a  pint  each.  We  were  so  starved  and  thirsty  that  the 
bite  and  sup  was  a  godsend.  What  made  things  worse  for  us  was 
the  suspicion  we  had  one  of  the  other.  As  I  said,  we  was,  as 
usual,  a  mixed  crowd  and  ready  to  sell  one  another  f<»:  a  trifle. 
He  knew  that,  curse  him,  and  reckoned  with  considerable  certainty 
on  getting  hold  of  the  victim  he  wanted.  Well,  the  night  passed 
somehow,  and  when  morning  came  he  was  around  again  znakiog 
us  work,  scouring  iron-work  bright,  holynstoning  decks,  scrubbing 
overside,  as  if  our  very  lives  depended  on  the  jobs  being  done 
full  pelt. 

*  We  was  drawing  4n  pretty  close  to  a  small  group  of  islands, 
closer  than  we  had  been  yet  in  those  waters,  and  we  all  wondered 
what  was  in  the  wind.  Suddenly  he  gave  orders  to  back  the 
mainyard  and  have  the  dinghy  lowered.  She  was  a  tiny  tub  of  a 
craft,  such  as  I  never  saw  carried  in  a  whaler  before,  only  about 
big  enough  for  three.  A  little  Scotchman  and  myself  was 
ordered  into  her,  then  to  our  amazement  the  old  man  got  in, 
shoved  off,  and  headed  her  for  the  opening  through  the  reef 
surrounding  the  biggest  island  of  the  group.  It  was  fairly  well 
wooded  with  cocoanut  trees  and  low  bushes,  while,  unlike  any  of 
the  other  islets,  there  were  several  big  rocks  showing  up  through 
the  vegetation  in  the  middle  of  it.  We  weren't  long  getting  to 
the  beach,  where  we  jumped  out  and  ran  her  up  a  piece  so's  he 
could  step  out  dry.  We  waited  for  a  minute  or  two  while  he  sat 
thinking,  and  looking  straight  ahead  of  him  at  nothing. 
Presently  he  jumped  out  and  said  to  me,  "  Come,"  and  to  Sandy, 
"  Stay  here."  Off  he  went  up  the  beach  and  straight  into  the 
little  wood,  just  as  if  somebody  was  calling  him  and  he  had  to  go. 
Apparently  there  wasn't  a  living  soul  on  the  whole  island  except 
just  us  three.  We  had  only  got  a  few  yards  into  the  bush  when 
we  came  to  a  little  dip  in  the  ground :  a  sort  of  valley.  Just  as 
we  got  to  the  bottom,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  the  grip  of 
two  Kanakas,  the  one  that  had  hold  of  the  skipper  being  the 
biggest  man  I  ever  saw.  I  made  one  wriggle,  but  my  man,  who 
was  holding  my  two  arms  behind  my  back,  gave  them  a  twist  that 
nearly  wrenched  them  out  of  their  sockets  and  quieted  me  good. 
As  for  the  skipper,  he  was  trying  to  call  or  speak,  but  although  his 
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mouth  worked  no  sound  came,  and  he  looked  like  death.  The 
giant  that  had  him  fluDg  him  on  his  face  and  lashed  his  wrists 
behind  him  with  a  bit  of  native  fish  line,  then  served  his  ankles 
the  same.  I  was  tied  next,  but  not  so  cruel  as  the  skipper, 
indeed  they  didn't  seem  to  want  to  hurt  me.  The  two  Kanakas 
now  had  a  sort  of  a  consultation  by  signs,  neither  of  them  speaking 
a  word.  While  they  was  at  it  I  noticed  the  big  one  was  horribly 
scarred  all  over  his  back  and  loins  (they  was  both  naked  except 
for  a  bit  of  a  grass  belt)  as  well  as  crippled  in  his  gait.  Presently 
they  ceased  their  dumb  motions  and  came  over  to  me.  The  big 
one  opened  his  mouth  and  pointed  to  where  his  tongue  had  been, 
also  to  his  right  eye  socket  which  was  empty.  Then  he  touched 
the  big  white  scars  on  his  body,  and  finally  pointed  to  the  skipper. 
Whole  books  couldn't  have  explained  his  meaning  better  than  I 
understood  it  then.  But  what  was  coming  ?  I  declare  I  didn't 
feel  glad  a  bit  at  the  thought  that  Captain  Bamirez  was  going  to 
get  his  deserts  at  last. 

*  Suddenly  the  giant  lusted  the  skipper  on  his  shoulder  as  if 
he  had  been  a  baby,  and  strode  off  across  the  valley  towards  the 
massive  heap  of  rocks,  followed  by  his  comrade  and  myself.  We 
turned  sharply  round  a  sort  of  gate  composed  of  three  or  four 
huge  coral  blocks  balanced  upon  each  other,  and  entered  a  grotto 
or  cave  with  a  descending  floor.  Over  the  pieces  of  rock  with 
which  the  ground  was  strewed  we  stumbled  onward  in  the  dim 
light  until  we  entered  water  and  splashed  od  through  it  for  some 
distance.  Then,  our  eyes  being  by  this  time  used  to  the 
darkness,  the  general  features  of  the  place  could  be  made  out. 
Communication  with  the  sea  was  evident,  for  the  signs  of  high- 
water  mark  could  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  cave  just  above 
our  heads.  For  a  minute  or  so  we  remained  perfectly  still  in 
the  midst  of  that  dead  silence,  so  deep  that  I  fancied  I  could 
hear  the  shell-fish  crawling  on  the  bottom.  Then  I  was  brought 
a  few  paces  nearer  the  Captain,  as  he  hung  upon  the  great 
Kanaka's  shoulder.  Taking  my  eyes  from  his  death-like  &ce  I 
cast  them  down,  and  there,  almost  at  my  feet,  was  one  of  those 
enormous  clams  such  as  you  see  the  shells  of  thrown  up  on 
all  these  beaches,  big  as  a  child's  bath.  Hardly  had  the  horrible 
truth  dawned  on  me  of  what  was  going  to  happen  than  it  took 
place.  Lifting  the  skipper  into  an  upright  position,  the  giant 
dropped  him  feet  first  between  the  gaping  shells  of  the  big 
dam,  which,  the  moment  it  felt  the  touch,  shut  them  with  a 
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smash  that  must  have  broken  the  skipper's  legs.  An  awfdl  wail 
burst  from  him,  the  first  sound  he  had  yet  made.  I  have  said 
he  was  brave,  and  he  was  too,  although  such  a  cruel  villain,  bat 
now  he  broke  down  and  begged  hard  for  life.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  Kanakas  were  deaf  as  well  as  dumb,  at  any  rate  for  all 
sign  of  hearing  they  showed,  they  were.  He  appealed  to  me,  but 
I  was  as  helpless  as  he,  and  my  turn  was  apparently  now  to  come. 
But  evidently  the  Kanakas  were  only  carrying  out  what  they 
considered  to  be  payment  of  a  due  debt,  for  after  looking  at  him 
fixedly  for  awhile,  during  which  I  felt  the  water  rising  round  my 
knees,  they  turned  their  backs  on  him  and  led  me  away.  I  was 
glad  to  go,  for  his  shrieks  and  prayers  were  awfiil  to  hear,  and  I 
couldn't  do  anything. 

'  They  led  me  to  where  they  had  first  caught  us,  made  me  feist 
to  a  tree,  and  left  me.  Overcome  with  f&tigue  and  hunger  I  must 
have  &inted,  for  when  I  come  to  I  found  myself  loose  lying  on  the 
sand  and  two  or  three  of  my  shipmates  attending  to  me.  As  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  speak  they  asked  me  what  had  become  of  the 
skipper.  Then  it  all  rushed  back  on  me  at  once,  and  I  told  them 
the  dreadful  story.  They  heard  me  in  utter  silence,  the  mate 
saying  at  last,  "  Wall,  sonny,  it's  a  good  job  fer  yew  the  Kanakeis 
made  ye  fast,  or  yew'd  have  had  a  job  ter^lear  yersef  of  murder." 
And  so  I  thought  now.  However,  as  soon  as  I  was  a  bit  rested 
and  had  somethiDg  to  eat,  I  led  them  to  the  cave,  keeping  a  bright 
look-out  meanwhile  for  a  possible  attack  by  the  Kanakas.  None 
appeared  though,  and  the  tide  having  fallen  again  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  skipper.  All  that  was  left  of  him,  that  is, 
for  the  sea-scavengers  had  been  busy  with  him,  so  that  he  was  a 
sight  to  remember  with  a  crawling  at  your  stomach  till  your  dying 
day.  He  was  still  fast  in  the  grip  of  the  clam,  so  it  was  decided 
to  leave  him  there  and  get  on  board  again  at  once. 

^  We  did  so  unmolested,  getting  sail  on  the  sjiip  as  soon  as  we 
reached  her,  so  as  to  lose  sight  of  that  infernal  spot.  But  it's  no 
use  denying  the  fact  that  we  all  felt  glad  the  skipper  was  dead ; 
some  rejoiced  at  the  manner  of  his  death,  although  none  could 
understand  who  called  him  ashore  or  why  he  obeyed.  Those  who 
had  whispered  the  theory  of  the  finish  of  his  contract  with  Jemmj 
Squarefoot  chuckled  at  their  prescience,  as  fully  justified  by  the 
sequel,  declaring  that  the  big  Kanaka  whom  I  had  seen  was  none 
other  than  Satan  himself  come  for  his  bargain. 

♦  Matters  went  on  ^ow  in  quite  a  different  foshioq.    The  relief 
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was  so  great  tliat  we  hardly  knew  ourselves  for  the  same  men,  and 
it  affected  all  hands  aUke,  fore  and  aft.  The  secret  of  the  break- 
ing line  was  discovered  when  Mr.  Peck,  the  mate,  took  the  skipper's 
berth  over.  In  a  locker  beneath  the  bunk  he  found  the  pieces  of 
a  big  bottle,  what  they  call  a  "  carboy,"  I  think,  and  in  hunting 
up  the  why  of  this  a  leakage  through  the  deck  was  found  into 
the  store-room  where  the  cordage  was  kept.  Only  two  other  coils 
were  affected  by  the  stuff  that  had  run  down,  and  of  course  they 
were  useless,  but  the  rest  of  the  stock  was  all  right.  .  Now,  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  nor  how  it  came  there,  nor  any  more  about  it, 
and  if  you  ain't  tired  of  listening  I'm  mighty  tired  of  talking. 
Pass  that  "  switchel "  this  way.' 
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From  every  chink  in  the  old  door  of  the  shed,  red  light  forced 
itself  out,  penetrating  far  into  the  darkness  of  a  night  that  was 
clear  but  without  stars.  The  windows  were  squares  of  scarlet, 
and  Berry,  crouching  in  the  long  grass  beside  the  wall,  could  hear 
the  fiddles  play  over  and  over  again  the  same  reeling  air.  On 
this  the  night  of  his  father's  second  marriage,  Berry  had  not  been 
wanted  in  the  merry-making  that  followed  the  ceremony,  so  he 
had  wandered  oflF  by  himself  till  the  dusk  fell,  when  the  shadows 
about  the  roads  began  to  get  frightful,  and  he  longed  to  be  safe  at 
home  beside  the  fire.  But  the  door  of  the  house  was  locked,  and 
someone  in  the  bam  had  the  key ;  so  he  found  a  dry  comer  by 
the  wall,  huddled  himself  up  there,  and  began  to  look  at  the  great 
cloudless  grey  sky,  against  which  the  farm  buildings  rose  in  a  long 
row.  The  trees  could  be  counted  one  by  one,  and  he  could  see 
the  meadow  below  him  hoary  with  the  first  autumnal  frosts.  All 
was  breathlessly  quiet  in  the  transparent  dusk ;  the  bam  with  its 
light  and  noise  seemed  another  little  world  shut  tightly  up,  with 
its  own  life  going  on  in  its  own  way,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
great  quiet.  Berry  had  one  thought  in  his  head — how  much  he 
would  like  to  get  to  bed  now,  for  it  was  so  cold. 

He  crept  again  to  the  door  of  the  bam,  and  peeped  through  a 
crack.  Thump,  thump,  thump — the  steps  of  the  dancers  went 
round  and  round,  and  then  bursts  of  laughter  came  roaring  out 
into  the  night,  and  someone  threw  down  one  of  the  windows  for 
more  air,  and  the  keen  giggle  of  the  fiddles  sung  on  above  it  all. 

Berry  turned  away.  He  would  go  back  and  sit  by  the  wall 
again.  Berry's  step  was  shuffling  and  uncertain,  and  his  big  head 
nodded  about  as  he  walked — a  clumsy,  piteous  figure.  No  wonder 
they  did  not  want  him  in  there ! 

Now  he  was  back  beside  the  wall,  and  the  window  had  been 
shut.  He  had  not  many  thoughts  at  any  time,  but  a  sensation  of 
fear  began  to  pluck  at  his  heart,  left  here  alone  out  in  the  clear 
moonless  night.  Something  might  be  coming  on  him ;  he  looked 
behind  and  saw  the  bank  of  wood  against  the  sky.     On  one  side 
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was  the  wall,  on  the  other  a  tangle  of  brambles  and  hemlocks, 
growing  tall  among  some  loose  stones.  Something  moved  there ; 
he  watched  it,  and  it  moved  and  moved.  He  went  a  little  nearer 
to  see ;  it  stretched,  and  all  the  leaves  began  to  quiver.  Berrj's 
heart  was  beating  so  fast  that  he  could  no  longer  hear  the  tune 
they  played  inside  the  bam.  He  must  get  away  from  this  thing. 
He  tried  to  run,  but  his  feet  were  like  weights  of  lead.  Then  it 
rose  and  rose,  and  screeched,  and  flapped,  and  gobbled,  so  that  in 
his  agony  of  terror  Berry  tumbled  himself  forwards  through  the 
weeds  and  loose  stones  down  into  the  ditch,  where  the  slime, 
pouring  over  him,  made  him  scream  aloud,  and  scrambling, 
dragging  himself  desperately  up,  he  dashed  at  the  door  of  the 
bam,  while  the  great  turkey-cock,  whose  rest  he  had  disturbed, 
standing  on  the  heap  of  stones,  bubbled  after  him  his  angry 
disdain. 

To  be  the  heroine  of  the  occasion  begins  to  pall  after  six  hours' 
enjoyment  of  that  distinction  amidst  heat  and  noise.  There 
was  a  luU  in  the  music.  The  dancers  sank  on  to  the  '  forms '  and 
wiped  their  faces,  and  the  bride,  in  her  blue  merino  gown,  seated 
blushing  and  smiling  at  the  head  of  the  long  room,  began  to 
wish  the  wedding  guests  would  go,  for  her  head  ached  with 
the  noise  and  the  thick  air,  heavy  with  fumes  of  whisky  and 
tobacco. 

Amidst  the  general  good  feeling  that  prevailed,  everyone — 
except,  perhaps,  lame  Christina,  the  bridegroom's  aunt  and  house- 
keeper, who  was  deprived  of  her  employment  by  this  marriage ; 
and  Janet  Macnee,  whose  brother  Elsie  had  jilted  for  the  better 
match — everyone  considered  that  Cameron  was  a  happy  man  to 
get  such  a  wife.  Indeed,  she  was  very  pretty,  and  capable,  and 
clever,  and  come  of  good  people  too.  There  was  a  distinct  com- 
pliment in  the  manner  in  which  the  *  best  man '  now  rose  to  sing 
during  this  pause  in  the  dancing.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  bride 
as  he  sang — 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snaw-drift ; 
Her  neck  is  like  the  swan ; 
And  her  face  it  is  the  fairest 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on. 

He  was  just  beginning. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowans  lying, 

when  there  came  a  crash  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  choms  of 
exclamation ;  a  current  of  cold  night  air  swept  into  the  room  as 
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the  door  flew  open,  and  Berry,  uttering  a  shrill,  fearfdl  cty,  his 
clothes  dripping  with  ooze  and  slime,  came  stnmbling  in  among 
the  wedding  guests.  His  stupid  face  was  drawn  with  terror,  and 
he  kept  grasping  at  some  invisible  thing  in  front  of  him  until  he 
sank  back,  dazzled  all  of  a  sudden  by  the  bright  lights  and  the 
crowd  about  him.  He  would  have  fallen  if  Janet  Macnee  had  not 
caught  him  up.  *  Losh,  losh ! '  she  muttered,  and  a  dead  silence 
fell  through  the  room.  Janet  wore  her  best  black  silk  gown  that 
night,  and  now  the  mud  was  all  over  it,  but  she  lifted  the  boy  on 
to  her  lap.  *  Stand  back  an'  let  the  creater  get  breath — ^he's 
a'most  awa','  she  said,  propping  the  big  head  upon  her  arms ;  then 
lifting  him  up  like  a  baby,  she  moved  nearer  to  the  bride. 

*  It's  yer  step-son.  Mistress  Cameron,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
(Elsie's  conduct  to  her  brother  got  its  payment  then.) 

The  people  around  nudged  each  other,  looking  expressively  at 
the  bride  as  she  bent  over  the  boy,  holding  her  skirt  almost  un- 
consciously out  of  the  way  (blue  merino  soils  so  easily).  Berry 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  She  saw  the  white  vacant 
face,  the  open  mouth,  the  bloodshot  eyes,  the  mis-shapen  limbs 
hanging  limply  from  Mrs.  Macnee's  arm,  and  as  he  lifted  One  of 
his  coarse,  cold  hands  to  touch  hers — on  which  glittered  the  new 
wedding-ring — she  snatched  it  away,  turning  to  her  husband  with 
a  shudder. 

*  Oh,  John,'  she  said  piteously,  *  the  bairn's  got  a  fricht — ^he'd 
better  be  pit  til  his  bed.' 

*  I'll  tak'  him  hame  wi'  me,'  said  Janet  drjly.  *  We've  no  far 
tae  gang,  an'  Donald'U  carry  him  fine.  Ye'll  no  be  wantin'  him 
the  nicht.  Mistress  Cameron  ? ' 

She  wrapped  the  child  in  a  shawl,  and  turned  to  the  door. 
Berry  seemed  confused  and  frightened  still,  and  though  Janet 
questioned  him  several  times  on  his  way  home,  he  gave  no  intel- 
ligible reply. 

*  He's  never  been  richt  i'  the  mind,  but  he's  waur  nor  I  thocht/ 
she  said  to  Donald  after  she  had  put  the  child  to  bed.  *  Majbe 
Elsie'll  no  be  sae  weel  aflf  aifter  a' — the  evil  eye  was  on  her  the 
nicht — lame  Kirsty's  no  a  body  I'd  like  tae  cross — she  micht  nae 
hae  done  sae  ill  tae  tak'  oor  Peter  aifter  a' — she's  got  a  braw  sob 
tae  stairt  wi',  ony  hoo.' 

Berry  wakened  out  of  his  first  sleep  with  a  start.  It  was  nearly 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  fiddlers  were  passing  on  their 
way  home. 
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Here  was  a  very  pretty  young  woman,  just  married  to  one  of  the 
steadiest,  most  respected  men  in  the  countryside,  wishing  to 
do  her  best,  and  make  him  a  good  wife — but  here  also  was  Berry, 
poor  Beny,  who,  when  the  house  was  as  neat  as  could  be,  and 
Elsie  sitting  in  state  waiting  for  a  neighbour  to  look  in,  would 
trail,  all  slush  and  dirt,  across  the  spotless  floor,  to  sit  on  the 
fender  and  gabble  vacantly  when  he  was  spoken  to.  And  as 
time  went  on,  matters,  as  they  generally  do  in  a  home  trial,  got 
worse.  With  Elsie's  own  brown,  bright-eyed  baby  in  the  cradle, 
was  it  pleasant  to  have  the  stranger  lady  who  called  one  day 
inquire  compassionately,  *  What  is  the  matter  with  your  eldest 
UtUeboy?' 

And  grievances  grow  like  Jack's  beanstalk  when  they  are 
planted  in  one's  own  garden.  This  one  became  bigger  than  ever 
when  the  second  baby  had  arrived,  and  when,  on  the  day  of  the 
baptism,  just  as  the  minister  was  deep  in  the  prayer,  with  every- 
one in  the  room  so  solemn,  the  idiot,  standing  behind  the  door, 
suddenly  pulled  out  the  concertina  to  its  fullest  length  I 

Could  Elsie  like  that  ?  Could  she,  who  was  young  still,  and 
thought  a  man  could  love  but  one,  like  to  see  the  photograph  of 
the  first  wife — the  one  done  in  Glasgow,  showing  her  sitting  with 
Beny  as  a  baby  on  her  knee — ^hanging  always  on  the  wall  in 
fitmt  of  her,  to  remind  her  every  day  that  she  was  only  the 
second? 

Berry  had  been  sent  to  school  on  trial  for  a  day  or  two ;  but 
the  master  soon  told  them  it  was  no  use ;  he  could  never  learn ; 
80  that  instead  of  being  sent  off  in  the  morning  like  other  children, 
and  only  rettiming  at  five  o'clock — for  the  schoolhouse  lay  two 
miles  off  over  the  moor — ^he  was  always  there,  loitering  about  the 
door,  muttering  to  himself,  or  sitting  opposite  to  Elsie  at  meal- 
times, when  he  would  spill  every  second  mouthful  that  he  tried 
to  get  into  his  poor  open  mouth.  Elsie  soon  put  a  stop  to  this, 
however. 

'It  makes  me  fair  sick,'  she  said.  'I'll  give  him  his  food 
when  we're  through,  John,'  and  she  did  always.  He  got  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink. 

It  was  quite  hopeless  to  try  to  keep  him  clean,  for  he  would 
be  for  ever  with  the  ducks,  ploutering  away  at  the  *  spout.' 

At  the  Sunday  school,  where  Miss  Mackenzie  was  very  patient, 
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be  was  allowed  to  stay,  and  Elsie  had  a  gleam  of  hope  that  he 

might  learn  something  after  all  when  she  heard  him  mumble, 

On  then  to  glony-rtm, 

Be  a-crown-an'-kingdom  won; 

but  it  was  all  he  could  ever  repeat  of  that  or  any  other  lesson. 

Elsie  tried  very  hard  to  be  kind  to  him  at  first.  When  she 
married  she  held  in  her  mind  some  ideal  of  what  a  step-mother 
ought  to  be ;  but  practice,  with  the  most  of  us,  means  the  slow 
disintegration  of  the  ideal,  and  Elsie's  crumbled  quickly.  He 
did  not  mind  being  scolded,  for  unless  your  voice  was  very  high 
and  harsh,  he  did  not  understand,  so  she  got  into  the  habit  of 
giving  him  a  tap  on  the  head,  sometimes  briskly,  when  he  would 
keep  standing  beside  her  baking-board ;  or  a  slap — a  light  slap — 
now  and  then  if  he  tumbled  things  over ;  and  she  would  push 
him  aside  with  impatience  when  he  came  trailing,  trailing 
'amongst  her  feet,'  asking  some  pointless  question  for  the 
hundredth  time.  This  was  all  trying  enough ;  but  it  was  really 
after  her  own  children  were  bom  that  it  became  unbearable,  for 
strangers  would  ask  why  she  did  not  send  her  eldest  boy  to 
school  ? 

John  came  home  one  night  when  the  second  baby  was  a  few 
weeks  old,  and  found  her  sitting  by  the  cradle  crying.  Then  for 
the  first  time  she  told  him  what  she  felt. 

'  It's  the  shame  of  it,'  she  sobbed,  '  that  onybody  should  take 
the  likes  of  him  for  my  bairn,  an'  Johnny  sae  well  grown  an'  sae 

quick  at  the  uptak,  an'  the  baby '     She  looked  down  at  the 

warm  waxen  face  of  the  infant  in  its  healthy  sleep.  *  The  sicht 
o'  him  fears  me  whiles.  He'll  stand  glowerin'  at  the  bairn,  an' 
talkin'  a'  the  while,  an'  ye'U  no  ken  a  wurd  he's  sayin'.  The 
bairn's  like  tae  scream  whiles  when  he'll  poke  yon  great  heid  intil 
the  cradle,  an'  no  wonder  either.' 

John  puflfed  at  his  pipe,  and  moved  impatiently.  He  had  not 
known  quite  how  badly  matters  stood  between  Berry  and  his 
step-mother.  Involuntarily  as  she  spoke  his  eyes  wandered  from 
the  cradle,  and  rested  on  the  faded  photograph  that  hung  on  the 
wall  beside  the  fireplace. 

Elsie  watched  his  glance,  and  she  felt  that  her  opportunity 
was  at  hand.  Bising  softly  from  her  low  chair,  she  put  her  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and,  so  sweet,  so  pretty  looked  down  into  his  &ce. 
His  eyes  grew  soft  as  they  met  hers. 

*  I'd  be  easier  like,  John,'  she  said  gently,  letting  her  eyelashes 
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dioop  as  she  spoke,  *  if  ye'd  just  pit  away  yon  picture.  It's  aye 
lookin'  at  me  wherever  I  gae,  an' — ^an' — Berry's  no  sense,  Fm 
sore,  to  ken  who  it  is/ 

'  No  more  he  has/  said  her  husband  shortly,  and  moved  his 
&ce  away  that  she  might  not  see  his  expression.  ^  Would  ye 
gmdge  her  the  picter  on  yer  wa',  lassie  ? '  he  asked  at  length. 

*  No  me.  I'm  no  grudgin'  her  naething  that's  hers ;  but  ye 
may  think  what  ye  like.'  She  sat  down  again  by  the  cradle.  *  I 
hae  my  ain  bairns,'  she  said,  and  lifted  her  baby  and  rocked  it  to 
and  fro. 

She  did  not  look  again  at  her  husband,  only  in  the  long  silence 
,that  fell  between  them  she  drew  two  or  three  slow  sighs.  The 
clock  ticked  away ;  the  cradle  rocked  softly ;  and  the  green  twigs 
on  the  fire  began  to  bubble  and  hiss  as  the  flames  came  near 
them.  The  man  sat  silent  till  half  an  hour  had  passed.  Then 
he  rose,  and,  stretching  out  his  long  arm,  he  took  down  the  little 
photograph.  Elsie  did  not  turn  her  head.  He  held  it  in  his 
hand,  looking  at  it.  She  glanced  round  for  a  moment,  and  then 
buried  her  fsuce  in  the  cradle,  cooing  to  the  child. 

*  Will  that  please  ye  ? '  he  asked. 
Elsie  made  no  reply. 

He  went  slowly  across  the  room  to  the  big  chest  of  drawers 
that  was  filled  with  clothing,  fix>m  amongst  which  he  took  a 
handkerchief,  and  wrapping  it  carefully  about  the  little  picture, 
he  laid  it  back  in  the  drawer.  Then  he  looked  round  at  Elsie. 
Her  head  was  bent  over  the  cradle.  He  opened  the  door,  and 
shambled  into  the  yard.  'Ways  o'  women,'  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  him,  Elsie  lifted  up  her  face. 
*  Thae  men^  she  said  expressively. 

III. 

BeKry  found  himself,  after  the  arrival  ot  the  second  baby,  a  good 
deal  occupied  in  taking  care  of  Johnny,  who  at  first  of  course  had 
heen  considered  much  too  precious  to  be  allowed  out  of  Elsie's 
sight.  Berry  had  always  shown  a  curious  fondness  for  the  little 
hoy,  ever  since  he  first  began  to  creep  about  the  floor,  for  when 
he  was  in  the  cradle,  Berry  was  never  permitted  to  touch  him ; 
^hen  the  child  began  to  move  about  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
^ny  too  would  get  down  on  the  floor,  and  with  foolish  laughter 
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and  meaningless  gestares,  make  his  clumsy  efforts  to  amuse. 
He  let  Johuny  tumble  over  him,  pull  his  hair,  slap  him,  do  any- 
thing he  pleased  with  him,  and  the  child  soon  discovered  that 
Berry  was  a  more  bidable  play-fellow  than  the  cat,  and  did  not 
scratch.  So  when  Elsie  had  her  hands  full  with  the  new  baby, 
she  found  it  very  convenient  to  make  Berry  look  after  Johnny, 
and  he  carried  out  this,  the  only  duty  that  he  had  ever  known, 
with  strange  fidelity.  Nothing  else  would  keep  him  from  messing 
about  in  the  mud  and  water  by  the  spout;  but  if  Elsie  put 
Johnny's  hand  in  his,  telling  him  to  '  mind  the  bairn,'  he  would 
pass  hours  at  a  time,  on  the  safe  dry  ground  before  the  door, 
playing  muddled  little  games  with  stones,  games  in  which 
Johnny  was  always  the  teacher ;  allowing  Johnny  to  *  play  horses,' 
Berry  always  the  horse.  He  had  no  jealousy  of  the  little  boy, 
and  though  the  one  thing  that  he  liked  best  in  the  world  was  to 
stand  at  night  between  his  father's  knees  and  watch  the  fire 
blazing,  and  get  warmed  through  and  through,  he  never  seemed 
to  mind  when  Johnny,  as  was  often  the  case,  occupied  the  coveted 
position,  and  he  was  left  to  creep  away  into  the  comer  next  the 
door,  where  only  a  feint  degree  of  heat  could  penetrate.  He  was 
intensely  susceptible  to  cold,  perhaps  because  his  thin  blood  ran 
torpidly,  and  he  had  not  the  wits  to  jump  about  and  warm 
himself  like  other  children.  As  the  nights  drew  on  to  frost  he 
used  to  shiver  almost  continuously,  so  that  it  made  Elsie  quite 
uncomfortable  to  look  at  him,  and  she  would  sigh  to  herself  in 
the  morning,  as  he  stood  cluttering  in  the  door-way — a  pitiful 
object,  with  his  ungainly  head  and  cold  swollen  hands. 

As  Johnny  grew  older,  he  managed  to  make  Berry  understand 
more  than  other  people  did.  It  was  Johnny,  and  not  Miss 
Mackenzie,  who  taught  him  to  reply  ^Jeavs*  to  every  question 
that  they  asked  him  at  the  Sunday  school,  an  answer  which  did 
wonderfully  well,  and  gained  him  admission  along  with  the  others 
to  the  treat  at  Christmas  time. 

The  smaller  boys  at  the  treat  were  all  seated  on  the  benches 
to  the  front,  and  as  Berry  had  come  to  take  care  of  Johnny,  he 
was  seated  there  too.  He  sat  with  one  hand  in  Johnny's,  the 
other  grasping  his  orange,  gazing  in  a  kind  of  trance  at  the 
beautifrd  pictures  that  passed  and  repassed  across  the  darkness  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  where  Miss  Mackenzie  was  showing  the 
slides  of  a  magic  lantern. 

When  a  picture  of  Queen  Victoria,  very  richly  dressed  in  her 
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coionaiion  robes,  was  on  view,  the  superintendent  asked  who  it 
was,  and  Berr/s  voice,  shrill  above  the  others,  made  his  invariable 
reply.  The  little  ones  beside  him  bnrst  into  uncontrollable  ^ 
laughter,  and  Miss  Mackenzie,  shocked  by  the  profanity,  sternly 
demanded  who  had  said  it.  An  angry  juvenile  teacher,  not  clearly 
understanding  who  it  was,  and  not  seeing  Berry's  poor  £Etce  in  the 
darkness,  lifted  him  forward  and  turned  him  out  at  the  door, 
without  his  orange. 

So  he  went  home  alone,  sobbing  and  slobbering,  quite  unaware 
of  his  offence.  Miss  Mackenzie  tried  her  best  next  day  to  explain 
about  it  to  Elsie — how  they  could  not  let  the  other  children  begin 
to  laugh  at  such  a  reply,  and  so  on. 

'  Johnny,  for  all  he's  that  wee,  was  &ir  affronted,  mem,'  Elsie 
answered.  Long  afterwards  she  perhaps  remembered  the  hard 
words  with  which  she  received  Berry  when  he  came  back  by  himself 
in  disgrace,  having,  as  she  thought,  forsaken  his  trust,  and  left' 
Johnny  to  find  his  way  home  alone. 

*I  wadna  leave  him — I  wadna  leave  him,'  sobbed  Berry. 
*  They  pit  me  oot,' — that  had  only  made  matters  worse. 

IV. 

The  village  school  was  reopened  early  in  January,  and  Elsie  made 
up  her  mind  to  send  Johnny  there  for  the  first  time.  She  did  not 
like  to  see  him  constantly  playing  about  with  Berry,  and  though 
he  was  young  enough  to  go  such  a  distance,  he  was  so  quick  and 
keen  at  learning  for  his  age  that  she  felt  he  ought  to  be  with 
other  boys,  not  all  day  long  with  a  half-witted  creature  like  his 
8tep-brother. 

The  schoolhouse  lay  about  two  miles  over  the  moor,  and  she 
could  not  take  him  herself  because  of  leaving  the  baby,  so  she 
gave  Berry  very  strict  charge  concerning  him.  He  was  to  go  the 
whole  way,  not  to  loiter  or  to  stop.  He  was  to  wait  till  the  school 
came  out,  and  take  Johnny  home.  *  Go  wi'  him,  an'  be  sure  ye 
bring  him  back.  Ye  can  show  him  the  way — it's  aU  yer  good 
for*  she  said,  giving  Johnny's  coat  a  final  pull  before  they  started. 
Her  mind  was  stiU  vexed  by  Berry's  last  disgrace,  and  she  was 
^cely  aware  of  how  sharply  she  spoke ;  she  was  anxious  too,  for 
it  was  a  long  way  for  her  littie  boy,  and  the  sky  looked  dark  and 
threatening.  Berry  looked  at  her  blankly,  as  if  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 
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^  Ye'll  mind  no  tae  come  back  yer  Lme  this  time/  she  repeated. 
*  Bring  him  back — it's  aU  y^re  good  for  J 

Berry  fixed  his  expressionless  eyes  on  her  for  a  moment,  then 
he  took  Johnny's  hand,  and  turned  hmnbly  away. 

She  watched  them  go  slowly  on  together  till  the  road  dipped 
down  to  the  moor,  and  they  were  hidden  behind  the  ridge. 


The  hours  that  he  spent  outside  the  door,  in  the  little  porch  of 
the  schoolhouse,  where  he  could  hear  the  buzz  of  voices  inside  and 
the  occasional  drumming  of  the  master's  hand  upon  the  desk,  were 
very  long  hours  to  Berry,  but  he  did  not  dare  to  move  away.  It 
began  to  get  terribly  cold.  He  watched  the  low  winter  sun,  pale 
as  straw,  sink  and  sink  further  down  the  sky.  Strange  flights  of 
birds  flew  twittering  above  in  the  darkening  atmosphere,  and  the 
noise  of  a  little  bum  that  ran  beside  the  door  grew  more  distinct, 
until  at  last  it  ran  with  an  almost  metallic  tinkle  under  the  freez- 
ing grass.  Berry  rubbed  his  cold  hands,  swung  his  leaden  feet, 
got  up  and  walked  a  little  way,  and  then  came  back  to  his  post. 
He  was  afraid  to  go  fiar  lest  the  school  should  come  out  in  his 
absence. 

So  cold !  but  even  to  his  dull  wits  the  *  bitter  sky '  did  not 
'  bite  so  nigh '  as  the  confused  pain  that  moved  in  his  uncertain 
mind — something  about  being  shut  out  alone  when  all  the  other 
boys  were  in  school — about  having  in  some  way  done  wrong  to 
Johnny  by  leaving  him  before.  He  would  not  leave  Johnny  alone ; 
he  would  sit  on  there  though  it  was  so  cold. 

When  the  sun,  now  red  like  crimson,  had  dropped  upon  the 
heavy  rim  of  cloud  that  lay  to  the  west,  and  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
began  idly  to  flutter  down  upon  the  hard  ground,  the  school-door 
opened,  and  the  children  tumbled  out,  shouting,  into  the  sharp 
evening  air.  In  the  first  rush  of  egress,  no  one  noticed  Berry 
sitting  in  the  porch.  Then  Johnny  saw  him,  and  called  out ;  and 
then  some  of  the  bigger  boys,  riotous  with  spirits  and  fireedom, 
made  a  ring  round  him  and  danced  in  a  circle,  mocking  at  his 
efforts  to  escape.  He  got  hopelessly  confused,  and  just  ran  round 
and  round,  always  foiled  whenever  he  attempted  to  creep  under 
the  barrier  of  arms  that  encircled  him.  At  last,  when  the  master 
himself  came  out,  and  shouted  to  them  crossly  that  they  must  go 
home  at  once  for  the  snow  was  coming,  they  desisted  from  the 
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ion,  and  let  their  victim  escape.  They  scattered  away  in  groups, 
leaving  Berry  and  Johnny  standing  alone,  for  they  were  the  only 
boys  whose  way  lay  over  the  moor,  and  the  sound  of  the  young 
voices  soon  died  away. 

In  spite  of  the  hour — four  in  the  afternoon— an  oppressive 
darkness  had  fallen  over  the  land ;  too  early  for  night,  some  sort 
of  unwholesome  fellow  to  the  dark  seemed  spreading  wings  like  a 
great  bird  over  the  sky.  Johnny  said  it  was  cold,  and  proudly 
wrapped  himself  in  his  grand  red  muffler ;  and  Berry  trudged 
along  beside  him  anxiously.  The  snow  was  falling  thickly  now, 
and  the  moor  looked  very  gloomy. 

'  Div  ye  think  we'll  be  hame  afore  it's  dark,  Berry  ? '  said  the 
little  boy  at  length. 

•Aye,'  said  Berry.     *  It's  no  &r.' 

They  went  as  quickly  as  they  could,  but  the  snow  came  ever 
quicker.  At  first  it  blew  slowly  from  the  east,  so  that  only  one 
side  of  their  coats  got  white ;  then  it  became  finer  in  quality,  and 
fell  fieister  and  fstster,  until  it  danced  about  them  in  a  blinding 
white  spray. 

*  I'm  feared — it's  that  dark,*  said  Johnny.  They  could  now  see 
hardly  a  foot  before  them.  '  Are  we  near  hame  noo,  Berry  ? '  he 
asked  again.  He  was  beginning  to  be  very  tired  ;  they  seemed 
to  have  gone  such  a  long  way. 

Berry  suddenly  stumbled  on  something,  and  looked  up  at  him. 
*  Hoo's  there  a  wa'  here  ? '  he  asked. 

Johnny  took  his  arm,  and  pulled  him  round.  ^  Ye've  gone  the 
wrang  road,'  he  cried.  *  Yon's  no'  the  way  we  came.'  The  little 
boy  was  the  quicker  of  the  two,  you  see. 

* Oo  aye,  sowe  hae,' said  Berry, obeying  the  push, and  turning 
round  to  gaze  into  the  white  obscurity. 

They  plunged  forward  again,  and  went  on  steadily  for  some 
time,  though  now  the  snow  was  so  deep,  and  the  wind  blew  it  in 
such  stifling  clouds  against  their  £Eices,  that  their  progress  became 
very  slow. 

*  I'm  wantin'  hame ;  I'm  feared.  Berry.'  Johnny  had  begun  to  cry. 
'  Whisht,  whisht,'  said  Berry,  putting  his  arm  round  him.     '  It's 

hame,  hame  we're  gaen.'  He  led  the  little  boy  stumblingly  forwards. 
Johnny  began  to  choke  with  the  bitter  white  dust  that  filled 
his  eyes  and  mouth.  He  could  hear  Berry  mutter  to  himself  the 
same  words,  *  It's  hame,  hame.'  Then  they  both  sank  deep  into  a 
bog-hole.     Berry  was  out  first,  and  dragged  Johnny  after  him. 
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now  shivering  and  crying.  Before  them  the  snow  was  drifted  so 
deep  that  they  could  scarcely  move.  '  It's  hame/  Berry  began  to 
mumble.    Then  the  little  boy  pulled  at  his  arm,  calling  into  his  ear : 

*  1(8  no  hame — it's  the  wrang  road ;  an*  yer  a  fvle — yer  no* 
wise.  I'm  wantin'  hame ;  I'm  wantin'  ma  mither.'  And  he  sank 
down  into  the  snow  by  Berry's  side,  sobbing  and  choking,  and  hid 
his  face  in  Berry's  sleeve. 

*  Yer  a  f ule — ^yer  no  wise ' — the  words  penetrated  slowly  into 
Berry's  mind. 

He  staggered  again  to  his  feet,  and  pulled  Johnny  along  with 
him  a  few  yards  further,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  could  not 
carry  the  little  boy,  and  he  was  too  exhausted  to  go  any  further 
without  help.  The  snow  was  numbing  and  blinding  Berry ;  but 
all  his  mind  had  now  centred  on  the  one  idea — to  take  care  of 
Johnny,  and  not  again  incur  his  step-mother's  anger  by  leaving 
him  behind.  He  struggled  out  of  his  coat  and  wrapped  it  round 
Johnny.  The  sting  of  redoubled  cold  on  his  own  back  and  arms 
roused  him  for  a  moment, 

'  Ye  manna  cry,  laddie/  he  said,  wrapping  him  as  closely  as 
he  could.  They  had  sunk  down  together  against  a  large  stone  \ 
it  seemed  to  give  some  protection  from  the  storm. 

*  A'm  cold — cold — cold,'  sobbed  Johnny,  then  raising  his  head 
he  said :  *  shout,  Berry,  shout,  they'll  maybe  hear.' 

Clouds  and  clouds  of  snow  swept  across  the  moor.  Crazing  out 
before  them,  they  could  see  nothing  but  a  vortex  of  whirling 
white  confusion.  Overhead  the  black  tempestuous  sky  showed 
every  here  and  there,  when,  for  a  moment,  the  snow-douds  were 
driven  apart  by  the  wind. 

Berry  sat  up  and  shouted  as  loudly  as  he  could;  Johnny 
joined  in  with  a  shrill  cry.  The  wind  took  the  feeble  voices,  and 
carried  them  away  into  the  wild  white  cloud. 

*  Shout  again.  Berry,'  said  the  little  boy,  and  Berry  shouted 
loudly.     No  one  answered,  only  a  sheep  bleated  a  faint  reply. 

*  I'm  near  dead,'  said  Johnny ;  *  ye've  ta'en  the  wrong  road.' 
He  could  scarcely  speak  for  cold.  Berry  silently  fumbled  away 
at  his  shabby  little  vest;  he  took  it  off  and  rolled  it  round 
Johnny's  legs.  Then  a  great  blast  of  wind  came  roaring  over  the 
moor,  and  swept  the  snow  higher  and  higher,  till  it  broke  over 
them  in  a  suffocating  powdery  wave. 

*  Whisht,  whisht,  are  ye  no  warm  noo  ? '  said  Berry. 
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About  noon  on  the  following  day,  the  men  who  had  gone  out 
to  seek  for  the  boys  came  to  a  standstill  as  the  dogs  began  to 
sciape  and  search  for  something  in  the  deepest  drift. 

The  storm  had  long  since  abated,  and  the  winter  sun  shone 
in  an  unclouded  sky,  pouring  its  light  over  the  immaculate  slopes 
of  snow  which  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  piled  like  billows 
above  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  moor.  Across  such  a  pave- 
ment, so  white  and  glistering,  some  heavenly  vision  might  have 
floatai  from  the  blue. 

The  men  raised  their  hands  involuntarily  to  shield  their  eyes 
from  the  blinding  radiance  as  they  looked.  There  was  breathless 
silence  for  a  few  moments  whilst  the  dogs  hurried  to  and  fro, 
scraping,  with  short  gasps,  every  here  and  there.  '  She's  on  the 
scent  noo/  cried  one  man,  and  the  collie  began  to  yelp  and  shiver 
with  excitement.  There  was  a  deep  drift  piled  up  against  a  great 
stone,  and  they  began  to  shovel  the  snow  away — worked  hard  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  stopped  suddenly,  and  stood  around 
in  silence. 

'  Lord !  Lord  ! '  said  the  father,  dropping  on  his  knees. 

The  two  boys  lay  huddled  up  beside  the  stone,  Johnny  under 
a  heap  of  soaked  clothing  that  was  rolled  and  piled  above  him. 
He  stirred  slightly,  and  drew  a  deep  breath  as  they  uncovered 
his  &ce.  But  beside  him  lay  the  idiot  boy,  dead  and  naked — 
one  rigid  hand  still  holding  the  clothes  that  he  had  heaped  over 
Johnny. 

There  was  not  a  rag  of  clothing  left  to  cover  the  poor  mis- 
shapen body,  and  the  men  who  stood  around  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  unsightly  limbs  that  death  had  not  been  kind  to ;  then 
with  one  accord,  as  if  ashamed,  each  man  turned  his  face  away. 

But  as  their  eyes  fell  again  upon  the  bewildering  whiteness 
of  the  snow-covered  plain,  they  had  perhaps  some  vision  also  of 
that  awful  unalterable  Love,  whose  face  we  may  not  see. 

Mary  Findlater. 


14—5 
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Some  of  my  earliest  recollections  are  of  visits  to  the  house  of 
a  friend  of  my  other's  in  Bedford  Place  where  Macaulay  was 
a  frequent  guest.  Even  as  a  child  I  was  impressed  by  his  strong 
personality.  He  used  to  come  in  after  dinner  and  instantly  begin 
to  talk,  his  words  rolling  out  like  peals  of  thunder  and  his  voice 
penetrating  through  the  room.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
repeating  passages  from  Latin  and  Greek  as  well  as  English 
authors  without  pausing  an  instant  for  a  word.  We  children 
often  came  into  the  drawing-room  when  he  was  so  occupied,  and 
he  would  stop,  receive  us  cordially,  and  resume  the  interrupted 
quotation  without  the  smallest  hesitation.  For  his  niece.  Lady 
Knutsford,  he  had  the  most  intense  affection,  and  I  think  there 
was  never  a  visit  made  to  Bedford  Place  without  her  name  being 
mentioned  and  some  anecdote  of  her  related.  '  Margaret '  seemed 
ever  in  his  mind,  and  the  name  a  pleasure  to  him  to  utter.  But 
he  had  a  large  heart  and  was  full  of  sympathy  and  kindness  to 
those  dear  to  him.  Our  friend  Mr.  E.  said,  after  the  irreparable 
loss  of  his  devoted  wife,  the  devoted  mother  of  his  children,  •  I 
could  not  have  lived  but  for  Macaulay.' 

Once  I  had  the  honour,  when  I  was  still  very  young,  of  going 
to  breakfjMt  with  him  in  the  Albany,  and  very  much  I  enjoyed 
wandering  about  the  room  and  hearing  his  remarks  on  some  old 
ballads  and  a  collection  of  newspaper  cuttings  which  he  had  looked 
out  for  our  amusement.  I  cannot  now  recollect  what  these 
cuttings  were,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  they  were  critiques  on 
his  writings,  and  that  he  laughed  very  merrily  over  them  as  he 
proved  them  to  be  as  valueless  as  reviews  too  often  are.  After 
breakfast  a  huge  old-fashioned  green  chariot  came  to  the  door, 
and  Miss  E.  and  I  drove  with  him  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
where  he  made  himself  our  showman.  I  remember  very  distinctly 
that  as  we  passed  Whitehall,  he  bent  forward  in  the  carriage, 
leaning  on  his  umbrella,  and  said  to  me,  *  Outside  that  window* — 
indicating  the  window  from  which  Charles  I.  was  led  to  the 
scaffold — '  a  nice  little  piece  of  business  was  done  two  hundred 
years  ago ! '  and  he  followed  up  the  remark  by  one  of  his  animated 
discussions  on  the  character  and  history  of  the  king.     Li  reading 
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his  History  of  England  in  after  years  I  did  not  wonder  that  even 
as  a  child  I  had  been  carried  away  by  his  personal  eloquence  and 
enthusiasm. 

A  recent  writer  has  told  us  that  Macaula/s  appearance  was 
commonplace,  but  my  recollections  of  him  do  not  coincide  with 
this  opinion.  He  certainly  had  a  splendid  head  and  brow,  and 
his  eyes  were  full  of  energy  and  light,  but  his  figure  was  too 
stout  for  his  height.  He  walked  with  his  frock-coat  flying  away 
from  him  as  if  he  could  not  bear  anything  tight  or  confining. 
Openness  was  the  great  point  in  his  face,  and  his  expression  was 
that  of  a  happy  man,  differing  in  the  most  striking  way  from  that 
of  his  brother  historian,  J.  A.  Froude.  He  was,  too,  nearl/  bald, 
and  Froude  had,  when  I  knew  him,  black  hair.  In  society 
Froude  has  been,  when  I  have  met  him,  very  reserved — another 
contrast  to  Macaulay,  who  was  genial  even  to  a  child  such  as  I 
then  was. 

Another  of  my  recollections  is  that  of  being  taken  one  day,  by 
a  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying,  to  see  Samuel  Bogers.  He 
received  us  very  kindly,  in  a  pretty  room  looking  into  the  Green 
Park,  and  filled  with  books,  statuary,  and  pleasant  things.  He 
was  very  blind  and  bent  and  feeble,  but  still  fall  of  conversation. 
After  we  had  been  there  some  little  time,  another  guest,  a  lady, 
came  in,  and  I  was  at  once  much  struck  by  her  face.  She  had 
abready  grey  hair,  but  did  not  look  old,  and  her  manner  was 
enei^etic  and  bright.  Mr.  Bogers  said  to  her  after  a  few  minutes, 
*  Will  you  read  to  me,  my  dear  ? '  *  Certainly,  dear  Mr.  Rogers,' 
she  replied.  *  What  shall  it  be  ? '  *  I  should  like  a  bit  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,*  he  returned.  She  took  up  a  large  Bible 
from  the  place  where  she  seemed  accustomed  to  find  it  and  read 
as  he  wished.  Every  word  was  distinct  without  affectation,  her 
tone  very  musical,  and  her  whole  soul  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
meaning  of  the  often  recurring  *  Blessed.'  When  she  closed  the 
book  we  were  all  silent,  and  then  she  rose,  saying,  '  I  cannot  stay 
longer  to-day.  Good-bye,  dear  Mr.  Bogers,'  and  she  went  away, 
walking  with  a  slight  stoop  which  did  not  at  all  detract  from  her 
dignified  air,  and  which  I  have  since  seen  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  charms  of  this  remarkable  woman  even  in  her  younger  days. 
Mr.  Bogers  turned  to  me  when  the  door  closed  and  said,  'My 
dear,  I  asked  Lady  Becher  to  read  to  us  to-day  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  my  own.  You  are  very  young,  and  in  days  to  come  you 
can  now  say  that  you  heard  the  once  famous  Miss  O'Neill  read  to 
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old  Rogers.'  I  never  forgot  that  visit  to  the  kind  old  poet,  and 
when  I  left  I  tried  to  thank  him,  bnt  I  felt  more  than  I  could 
express.  He  was  the  first  living  author  I  had  personally  known, 
and  to  my  mind  everything  I  read  of  his  became  invested  with  a 
fresh  interest  from  that  time. 

In  reading  lately  a  review  on  *  Contributions  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Fine  Arts '  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  I  was  reminded  of 
several  pleasant  evenings  I  had  passed  at  his  house  years  ago. 
He  and  Lady  Eastlake  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  gather 
together  a  great  variety  of  people,  and  their  parties  were  free 
from  any  stiffness.  Painters,  men  of  science  and  literature,  and 
persons  of  rank  and  position  assembled  in  that  house,  where  all 
felt  united  in  a  common  feeling  of  regard  for  the  host  and  hostess. 
Sir  Charles  was  very  quiet  in  manner  but  spoke  well.  He  seemed 
entirely  free  from  the  crotchets  and  eccentricities  of  some  artists 
I  have  known,  and  was  always  ready  to  appreciate  the  works  of 
others.  His  own  style  was  peculiar ;  but  his  pictures,  to  my  mind, 
are  very  beautiful.  They  suggest  peace  and  repose,  they  are 
highly  finished,  care  is  bestowed  on  every  trifle.  That  of  our 
Saviour  foretelling  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  only  one  I 
can  now  name,  but  the  impression  I  retain  of  all  is  that  of  intense 
purity  and  refinement. 

Sir  Charles  had  no  peculiarities  of  dress  or  appearance.  He 
was  short  and,  when  I  knew  him,  very  bald,  and  had  a  most 
a'niable  countenance.  Lady  Eastlake  was  well  known  to  many 
bafore  her  marriage  as  the  authoress  of  *  Letters  from  the  Baltic' 
She  was  an  excellent  linguist  and  musician,  and  one  evening  when 
I  was  at  her  house,  Joachim  made  his,  I  believe,  first  appearance 
in  England,  and  she  accompanied  him  on  the  piano,  playing  per- 
fectly at  sight. 

Another  R.A.  whom  I  remember  was  John  Philip.  Before  he 
was  as  well  known  as  he  became  in  after  years,  I  sat  to  him  for 
a  small  portrait.  Philip  was  a  Scotchman  with  a  kind  and  yet 
rough  manner,  and  he  worked  hard  in  his  profession.  He  was  a 
large-hearted  man,  and  after  rising  to  a  prominent  position  he  was 
most  kind  to  others  less  successful  than  himself.  But  he  seldom, 
I  think,  or  ever,  went  into  society.  Spanish  pictures  were  his 
great  forte,  and  they  are  in  their  way  the  best  modem  specimens 
we  have,  I  imagine,  of  Spanish  life.    He  died  before  he  was  fifty. 

I  met  Mr.  Browning  one  day  at  a  breakfistst  party.  He  was  a 
short  man,  good-looking,  and  had  then  a  quantity  of  rather  dark 
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hair.  He  was  full  of  life  and  talked  a  great  deal,  and  had  a  very 
pleasant  manner.  I  much  regret  that,  not  having  at  any  time 
made  notes  of  conversations  which  took  place  on  the  occasions 
when  I  met  the  persons  referred  to  in  this  paper,  I  cannot  now 
call  to  mind  any  particular  subjects  or  opinions  exjuressed,  and 
have  only  general  recollections  of  the  pleasure  I  derived  from 
being  in  their  society.  Of  another  poet,  Aubrey  de  Vere,  I  have 
only  the  same  shadowy  remembrance.  No  one  could  see  him 
without  remarking  his  striking  head  and  fine  brow,  and  the  ex- 
pression he  wore  of  having  gone  through  much  trouble  of  mind, 
which  was,  I  believe,  the  case  before  he  finally  seceded  from  the 
English  Church.  He  was  very  enthusiastic  on  any  points  which 
had  reference  to  his  new  fiedth,  and  you  could  not  converse  with 
him  without  feeling  his  perfect  sincerity.  His  poetry  is  of  a  very 
high  class,  and  although  he  has  not  written  much,  all  is  pure 
and  beautiful.  Some  sonnets  of  his,  written  many  years  before  I 
ever  saw  him,  and  which  I  then  greatly  admired,  seemed  just  what 
one  would  have  expected  him  to  write  after  having  known  some- 
thing of  his  tone  of  mind  in  personal  interviews.  I  heard  a  letter 
of  his  once,  and  it  was  indeed  worth  hearing — a  poet's  letter  read 
by  a  greater  poet  still ! 

To  turn  from  poets  to  divines,  I  recollect  once  meeting  Dr. 
Pasey  at  one  of  the  annual  Church  festivals  at  Frome.  He  was 
staying,  as  were  we  too,  at  the  vicarage. 

When  I  saw  the  man  who  had  been  the  leader  of  so  important 
a  movement,  and  by  whose  opinions  so  many  were  guided,  I  was 
surprised.  He  was  small  and  very  grey,  and  was  peculiar  in  his 
dress,  wearing  a  coat  like  those  usually  worn  in  the  evening, 
whereas  the  many  clergy  gathered  together  on  the  occasion,  and 
who  looked  upon  him  as  their  teacher,  had  already  adopted  a 
very  much  more  severe  style  of  clothing.  It  was  almost  im- 
possible to  get  an  opportunity  of  conversation  with  him,  for  the 
assemblage  was  large  and  so  many  were  seeking  for  a  word  from 
him ;  but  one  day  at  break&st  I  sat  by  him,  and  we  talked  on 
various  subjects.  I  found  he  would  have  eaten  very  little  if  I 
had  not  attended  to  his  wants,  putting  toast,  &c.,  near  him,  and 
once  I  watched  him  for  a  minute  or  more  vainly  trying  in  his 
absent  way  to  cut  a  crust  with  the  butter  knife  which  he  had  in- 
advertently taken  up.  I  gave  him  a  steel  knife,  which  he  took 
with  thanks,  but  seemed  quite  unaware  of  the  cause  of  his  want 
of  success  with  the  discarded   silver  one.    He  preached   one 
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evening  daring  the  octave,  and,  though  so  quiet  in  manner  nsuallj, 
he  appeared  full  of  fire  and  energy  when  he  spoke  of  the  Last 
Judgment.  It  was  a  most  solemn,  indeed  an  avrful  sermon,  and 
I  heard  it  much  commented  upon  afterwards  by  those  who  knew 
him  well  as  being  very  different  firom  his  usual  style.  At  the  close 
of  his  visit  Dr.  Pusey  was  kind  enough  to  write  in  a  little  book  I 
had,  and  though  I  much  regretted  circumstances  prevented  my 
having  much  conversation  with  him,  yet  the  remembrance  of  the 
meeting  will  always  be  a  pleasure. 

From  the  Anglican  divine  I  turn  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
better  known,  perhaps,  as  Comte  de  Chambord.  When  this 
young  prince  was  travelling  in  England  many  years  ago  he  came 
to  Liverpool,  where  my  father  was  asked  to  put  him  in  the  way 
of  seeing  the  principal  objects  of  interest  there.  On  the  day 
when  the  Duke  was  leaving  he  came  to  our  house  to  break&st, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  clung  to  the  fortunes 
of  his  family,  but,  except  the  Due  Decazes,  I  forget  their  names. 
The  young  Comte  de  Chambord  could  not  fail  to  interest  us. 
Irrespective  of  his  personal  appearance  and  charming  manner,  we 
were  led  to  think  of  the  tragic  circumstances  surrounding  his  birth, 
his  banishment  from  his  native  land,  his  early  years  spent  with  his 
aunt,  that  deeply  afflicted  Duchesse  d'AngoulSme,  whom  it  seemed 
impossible  to  believe  had  survived  the  horrors  of  the  Bevolution, 
whose  father,  mother,  brother,  and  aunt  were  successively  torn 
from  her  in  the  Temple.  The  Duke  and  his  sister  were  devoted 
to  her,  and  we  may  trust  soothed  her  later  years  by  their 
affection. 

Our  breakfast  party  was  a  lively  one.  The  Duke  spoke 
English  to  my  mother,  but  he  was  not  very  proficient.  However, 
he  knew  enough  English  to  be  able  to  express  his  delight  at  the 
objects  he  had  seen,  especially  the  docks  and  the  stationary  steam- 
engine  which  in  those  days  brought  up  the  trains  through  the 
tunnel  which  ran  into  the  town.  Before  he  left  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  his  autograph.  ^  Avec  le  plus 
grand  plaisir,'  he  said,  and  immediately  wrote  'Henri,'  adding 
the  date  and  the  name  of  our  house.  I  noticed  that  all  the  suite 
addressed  him  as  *  Sire.'  Not  having  seen  any  of  the  Orleanist 
princes  very  near  at  hand  I  cannot  judge  whether  the  young  Due  de 
Bordeaux  resembled  any  of  that  branch,  but  he  was  very  £Eur  and 
small,  with  striking  blue  eyes,  light  moustache,  and  very  little 
whisker.    All  of  those  about  him  spoke  of  him  as  a  most  amiable 
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young  man,  bat  they  seemed  to  think  that  he  had  not  enough  am- 
bition to  disturb  France  by  violently  trying  for  the  throne,  and  we 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  more  likely  to  enjoy  his  life  than 
if  he  had  been  always  filled  with  hopes  and  ideas  which  have  often 
proved  so  fisttal  and  disastrous  to  those  who  have  indulged  them. 
His  character  seemed  to  us  to  be  more  fitted  for  the  position  of  a 
private  gentleman,  respected  by  his  retainers,  than  for  that  of  a 
mler  of  France. 

Before  my  marriage  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  charming 
French  lady,  La  Comtesse  Mollien,  and  her  husband,  and  they  in- 
vited us  to  join  them  at  their  country  chateau,  the  Chateau  Jeuis. 
It  was  quite  a  picture  of  *  a  French  country  house,'  and  I  was  re- 
minded of  many  little  things  about  it  when  I  read  the  story  in  the 
CoRNmLL  called  by  that  name.  Mme.  Mollien  was  lady  of  honour  to 
the  ex-queen  of  the  French  and  was  devoted  to  the  &mily.  She  was 
a  great  artist  and  had  the  most  valuable  album  containing  pencil 
sketches  of  the  greatest  men  in  France  drawn  by  her  own  hand. 
I  enjoyed  the  visit  greatly.  The  house  was  simply  furnished,  but 
had  objects  of  art  here  and  there.  The  floors  were  all  of  inlaid 
wood  with  no  carpets;  and  the  bedrooms  were  fitted  up  with 
spotless  white  dimity,  and  every  article  of  wood  was  perfectly 
polished,  not  a  speck  of  dust  to  be  found  in  any  one  neglected 
spot.  Years  after  this  visit  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  dear 
old  lady  again — at  Beaumaris,  where  she  was  with  the  Queen  and 
many  other  members  of  the  Orleans  family.  I  went  to  call  upon 
her  at  the  hotel,  and  she  received  me  with  great  affection  and  with 
all  her  French  graciousness.  Since  we  had  last  met,  the  Gomte 
Mollien  had  died,  and  I  had  married  and  my  husband  was  in  the 
Crimea.  She  asked  to  see  my  little  boy,  who  was  five  months  old, 
and  another  day  I  took  him  to  her.  After  she  had  duly  admired 
him,  she  said  '  the  Queen  would  like  to  see  him,'  and  she  carried 
him  herself  into  the  next  room,  which  was  separated  firom  the  one 
in  which  I  remained  by  folding  doors  only,  and  the  remarks  all 
came  to  me,  much  to  my  amusement.  '  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  qu*il  est 
beau !  quel  bel  enfant !     0  qu'il  est  blond  I     0  quel  couleur ! ' 

When  Mme.  Mollien  brought  him  back  she  told  me  'Her 
Majesty  had  kissed  him'  and  had  been  much  interested  in  him, 
knowing  the  anxiety  of  his  mother  at  the  absence  of  his  father 
in  a  caTise  in  which  France  too  was  engaged. 

The  beautiful  Duchesse  de  Nemours  was  then  alive,  and  was 
with  her  mother-in-law  at  this  time,  as  was  also  the  Duchesse  de 
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Montpensier,  who  had  very  recently  lost  a  daughter.  I  spoke  of 
this  loss  to  Mme.  Mollien  with  sympathy,  and  was  stmck  by  her 
i^pljy  which  sounded  so  French  to  my  English  ears :  '  Oui,  e'est 
une  perte,  mais  ce  n*est  pas  la  seule,  ainsi  il  y  en  a  de  quoi  se 
consoler ! '  The  future  portioning  out  of  these  young  exiled 
daughters  of  France  was  perhaps  a  difficulty,  and  may  have 
accounted  for  the  apparent  coolness  with  which  the  condolence  on 
the  loss  was  received. 

We  often  met  the  party  walking  or  driving,  and  they  always 
recognised  the  child  by  a  Idnd  smile.  And  a  few  years  later  we 
again  saw  the  French  Boyal  Family  at  Worthing,  and  once  more, 
for  the  last  time,  met  Mme.  Mollien.  She  has  long  since  followed 
her  beloved  mistress  beyond  the  troubles  of  this  world. 

A  celebrity  of  another  type  was  Guribaldi.  Many  years  ago 
I  first  saw  this  great  man — for  the  term  great  must  certainly  be 
applied  to  him,  however  much  opinion  may  differ  as  to  the  good 
or  evil  results  of  his  attempts  for  the  freedom  of  his  country.  Of 
personal  bravery  he  has  shown  extraordinary  proof  as  well  as  energy 
and  endurance  under  numberless  hardships  and  dangers.  He 
cannot  be  accused  of  selfishness,  for  he  gained  nothing  by  his 
efforts,  and  those  that  knew  him  must  have  seen  that  he  was  a 
most  simple-minded  man.  After  the  first  afiair  at  Bome  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  trading  for  a  livelihood,  and  for  some  time  sailed 
between  America  and  G-enoa  in  a  small  vessel.  On  his  way  to  the 
new  country,  he  passed  through  Liverpool,  and  a  very  old  Italian 
friend  of  ours,  a  refugee,  introduced  him  to  my  father,  who  invited 
him  to  our  home.  I  remember  the  evening  he  spent  with  us  very 
distinctly.  Two  or  three  of  his  faithful  friends  were  with  him, 
and  there  was  much  conversation  about  Italy  and  England ;  but  I 
was  too  young  and  spoke  Italian  too  little  to  do  more  than  listen. 
The  opinion  appeared  to  be  general  that  for  a  time  the  would-be 
liberators  of  Italy  must  wait  their  opportunity — but  this  is  ancient 
history  now. 

A  letter  written  firom  America  to  our  mutual  firiend,  in  which 
my  father's  kindness  and  hospitality  were  warmly  alluded  to,  was 
afterwards  given  to  me,  and  I  felt  Ceut  more  interest  in  subsequent 
events  in  Italy  from  the  personal  regard  and  admiration  with 
which  this  visit,  and  the  kindly  remembrance  of  it  which  Garibaldi 
had  shown,  had  inspired  me  for  the  great,  and  yet  simple,  man. 
These  sentiments  were  increased  when  I  read  of  his  noble  conduct 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  when  he  met  the 
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King  of  Italy  and  laid  down  before  his  sovereign  all  that  had  been 
gained,  seeking  nothing,  asking  nothing,  bat  the  king's  approvaL 
Pity  that  he  did  not  rest  there;  but,  as  this  is  only  a  personal 
memoir,  I  shall  not  enter  into  political  matters,  and  pass  on  to  my 
second  and  last  meeting  with  him. .  On  this  occasion  Craribaldi 
was  staying  with  Mr.  Seely  at  Brooke  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
*  Mr/  Tennyson,  as  he  then  was,  went  to  meet  the  *  G-enend ' — as 
many  people  loved  to  call  him.  Craribaldi  in  return  promised  a 
visit  to  Ffurringford,  and  Mrs.  Tennyson,  having  heard  me  mention 
the  pleasure  that  the  former  interview  at  my  own  home  had  given 
me,  most  kindly  said  we  must  come  and  see  him  again  for  old 
acquaintance  sake. 

When  he  drove  past  our  house  on  his  way  to  Farringford 
and  I  saw  him,  I  seemed  to  remember  him  at  once,  though 
perhaps  pictures  had  partly  helped  to  impress  his  face  upon  my 
mind.  But  few  who  had  once  seen  him  could  forget  that  fine 
head  and  grand  open  forehead,  which  age  had  only  rendered 
finer  as  it  seemed  to  my  mind.  He  wore  a  sort  of  loose  white 
poncho  or  cloak,  and  had  a  rather  conspicuous  handkerchief  hang- 
ing round  his  neck,  which  so  much  alarmed  our  dear  little  B.  that 
he  retreated  indoors  and  could  not  be  induced  to  emerge  until 
Gratibaldi  was  fitr  away.  When  we  walked  up  to  Farringford,  we 
foond  that  the  great  men  were  having  a  quiet  smoke  in  Mr. 
Tennyson's  study,  where  we  joined  them  and  sat  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Tennyson  mentioned  my  former  name,  and  when  I  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  it  gave  me  to  see  Garibaldi  again,  the  recollection  of 
the  circumstances  soon  returned  to  his  mind,  and  he  asked  many 
questions  about  events  that  had  happened  since  that  time,  allud- 
ing especially  to  my  father's  kindness  to  bim.  After  speaking  to 
my  husband  and  making  some  general  remarks  we  all  went  down- 
stairs and  out  upon  the  lawn,  where  Mr.  Tennyson  asked  him  to 
plant  a  Wellingtonia.  He  handled  the  spade  as  if  he  had  been  a 
labourer  all  his  life,  and  remarked,  'I  can  manage  this.*  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  Mrs.  Cameron  and  her  beautiful  niece  were  the 
only  friends  present  besides  ourselves,  and  when  I  read  of  the 
London  receptions  I^was  thankful  that  our  enjoyment  of  Gturibaldi 
had  been  so  perfectly  quiet  and  tree  from  crowds  and  excitement, 
knowing  how  greatly  he  disliked  all  show  and  publicity.  It  is 
not  often  that  one  sees  three  such  fine  heads  together  as  those  of 
Tennyson,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Garibaldi,  and  that  day  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  us.    I  was  delighted  that  C.  was  so  much 
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etrack  by  Garibaldi,  and  that  his  enthtisiasin  was  as  spontaneous 
as  mine  had  been  years  ago  at  my  last  meeting.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  had,  indeed,  tried  to  keep  enthusiasm  down,  fancying  that 
the  memory  of  the  former  meeting  was  tinged  with  yonthfiil 
romance ;  but  it  was  a  new  pleasure  to  permit  it  to  rise  again  and 
to  join  with  that  of  my  husband  in  mature  age. 

To  the  present  generation  the  name  of  Charles  Babbage  is 
perhaps  unknown,  but  he  will  long  figure  in  biographical 
dictionaries  and  rank  among  the  celebrities  of  a  past  generation. 
He  was  an  occasional  guest  at  the  house  of  Sir  F.  Pollock,  where 
I  met  so  many  of  the  persons  I  have  sketched  in  these  pages. 
He  was  very  precise  in  his  way  of  speaking,  and  showed  little 
animation ;  but  he  was  pleasant,  and  generally  had  something  to 
speak  of  which  interested  my  friend,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond ; 
and,  mingling  so  little  as  he  did  in  the  world,  his  ideas  had 
originality  and  always  gave  one  something  fresh  to  dwell  upon. 
His  calculating  machine  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of  his  industry 
and  perseverance.  I  &ncy  he  was  rather  bitter  from  disappoint- 
ment that  the  delight  and  apple  of  his  eye  had  not  made  more 
sensation  in  the  scientific  world.  With  his  desire  for  quiet  and 
retirement,  I  always  pitied  his  periodical  appearuices  at  the 
police  court,  made  to  get  rid  of  those  terrible  annoyances,  the 
street  organs,  which  I  could  quite  &ncy  to  a  mind  painfully 
sensitive  as  his  was  must  have  been  nothing  less  than  torture. 
I  believe  this  torture  was  oftener  inflicted  upon  him  than  upon 
others  in  the  hope  of  a  bribe  to  retire  out  of  his  hearing.  He 
lived  and  died  alone,  and  his  machine  is  now  never  mentioned ; 
but  perhaps  in  years  to  come  it  may  be  brought  to  light  and 
made  use  of  under  a  new  name,  in  a  new  form. 

Of  celebrities  whom  I  have  seen  I  may  mention  two — ^Baron 
Humboldt  and  Professor  Faraday.  Humboldt  I  saw  one  day  with 
the  late  King  of  Prussia,  slowly  walking  in  the  garden  of  one  of 
the  palaces  at  Potsdam.  I  only  knew  then  that  the  feeble  bent 
old  man  was  great  in  mind  and  had  been  all  over  the  world ;  but 
the  recollection  of  the  passing  look  and  appearance  has  never  faded 
away  in  the  least.  Years  which  have  taught  me  how  wonderful 
was  that  mind,  how  unceasing  the  toil  after  fresh  knowledge,  have 
only  imprinted  more  clearly  the  outline  of  the  figure  and  the 
amiable  expression  of  the  features.  Professor  Faraday  I  saw  and 
heard  once,  and  anyone  who  ever  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
one  of  his  lectures  will  understand  how  difficult  it  is  to  describe 
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that  peculiar  fascination  which  he  possessed  and  its  power  of 
riveting  the  attention  even  if  the  subject  were  too  deep  a  one  for 
a  young  mind  fully  to  enter  into.  I  only  felt  that  I  should  never 
tire  of  listening  to  him,  and  then  to  watch  his  hands  taking  up 
and  putting  together  the  subjects  for  the  experiments,  the 
neatness  and  clearness  of  movement,  and  the  certainty  one  had 
that  all  would  take  place  exactly  as  he  had  presupposed,  was  en- 
grossing. As  a  lecturer  I  imagine  he  was  quite  unequalled,  and 
his  discoveries  in  science  must  for  ever  make  his  name  revered. 
Bat  his  life  has  been  well  drawn  for  us,  and  in  reading  it  I  was 
able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  his  admirers  with  more  sympathy 
from  having  seen  him  in  life.  His  £Ekce  was  full  of  brightness,  set 
off  perhaps  by  his  very  white  hair,  and  the  expression  was  one  of 
kindness  and  benevolence.  His  manner  was  gentle  and  impres- 
sive, and  his  voice  very  clear.  The  Prince  Consort  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Faraday  had  no  warmer  admirer  than  the  Prince.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  the  cordial  and  friendly  manner  with  which 
each  regarded  the  other ;  the  Prince  recognising  the  wonderful 
power  and  industry  of  the  man  of  science,  and  Faraday  respecting 
not  the  rank  only  of  the  president,  but  th6  intelligent  fine  mind 
of  the  younger  inquirer  after  knowledge,  desirous  of  attaining 
information  which  the  veteran  had  fathomed;  the  one  white- 
headed,  the  other  hardly  arrived  at  the  prime  of  life,  but  both 
have  now  passed  beyond  all  bounds  of  science. 

Daring  a  happy  residence  at  Freshwater  many  years  ago,  it 
was  our  privilege  to  be  admitted  into  the  home  circle  at  Farring- 
ford.  Our  acquaintance  with  its  gifted  owners  began  on 
March  10,  1863,  the  wedding  day  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  My  husband,  being  then  in  command  of  the  Boyal 
Artillery  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  charge  of  the  stores,  &c.,  and  a 
message  came  from  Mr.  Tennyson  asking  for  the  loan  of  flags  for 
decoration.  This  was  accompanied  by  an  invitation  to  go  up  to 
Farringfoid  at  six  o'clock  to  a  sort  of  high  tea.  I  recollect  on 
this  occasion  there  were  copies  of  *  The  Welcome '  to  the  Princess 
lying  about,  and  before  we  left  he  said,  *  Do  you  care  for  that  ? ' 
I  said,  *  Oh,  yes,'  very  gratefully,  and  those  who  know  how  seldom 
he  wrote  anything  will  understand  how  much  I  prize  my  copy  of 
it  with  my  name  in  full — he  especially  insisted  on  the  Christian 
name — *  from  A.  T.'  in  his  own  handwriting.  After  tea  we  went 
up  to  the  Beacon  on  the  Downs  to  see  the  bonfire  which  he  had 
himself  superintended.    He  led  the  way,  a  striking  figure  with  his 
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cloak  flying  in  the  wind.  On  my  saying,  '  Good-bye,  Mr. 
Tennyson/  he  replied,  *  Why  do  you  say  good-bye  ? '  *  Becanse  we 
are  going  away/  I  said.  '  Oh,  I  thought  yon  had  only  just  come,' 
meaning  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  explained  my  meaning,  and  then 
he  said,  'I  always  say  '^  Grood  day*'  myself,  unless  I  am  going 
away  altogether.'  When  I  knew  him  better,  I  saw  how  careful 
he  was  to  choose  the  most  suitable  word  on  every  occasion,  and  I, 
too,  tried  in  future  to  consider,  before  using  any  ezpressicm,  if  it 
was  the  most  applicable  one  I  could  find. 

Leading  the  secluded  life  which  they  did,  I  must  always  at- 
tribute our  introduction  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tennyson  to  that 
memorable  10th  of  March.  But  for  it  we  might  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting  into  the  charmed  circle  for  months,  if 
ever.  During  all  our  subsequent  residence  at  Freshwater  we  were 
constantly  invited  to  Farringford,  where,  besides  the  happy  family 
party,  we  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  many  interesting  people. 
With  his  intimate  friends  the  poet  would  discourse  on  many 
subjects,  and  sometimes  he  would  read  aloud.  I  never  heard  him 
read  any  of  his  own  poems,  but  he  once  read  to  us  some  of  his 
brother's  sonnets.  It  was  a  treat  to  listen  to  his  voice,  sometimes 
touching  from  pathos,  sometimes  frill  of  power  and  vehemence. 
Those  were  evenings  never  to  be  forgotten  !  It  was  the  customi 
as  many  have  remembered  who  had  the  privilege  to  enjoy  these 
evenings,  to  leave  the  dining-room  when  dinner  was  over  and 
adjourn  to  the  drawing-room,  where  the  dessert  and  wine  were  set 
out.  After  dessert  the  poet  went  to  his  study  to  smoke,  inviting 
one  or  two  gentlemen  to  accompany  him.  My  husband  always 
retained  the  proud  remembrance  that  he  had  been  the  companion 
of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  in  that  study. 

We  sometimes  induced  Mr.  Tennyson  to  join  us  in  a  walk,  and 
he  would  say,  before  consenting,  *  Where  are  you  going  ?  I  won't 
go  to  the  market  place' — meaning  the  tiny  little  bay  where  a 
few  idlers  congregated !  His  taste  was  for  the  fields  and  downs, 
and  (not  a  romantic  association !)  I  never  now  smell  the  smell 
of  a  turnip  field  without  thinking  of  these  never-to-be-forgotten 
rambles.  Although  so  very  short-sighted  he  noticed  flowers  in 
the  hedges  which  others  passed  by,  and  would  sometimes  stop  and 
say,  '  What  is  that  note  ? '  and  then  name  the  bird  from  which  it 
came.  And  I  never  felt  afraid  of  asking  a  question,  for  he  was 
always  ready  to  impart  knowledge  if  he  saw  you  were  interested. 
He  was  indeed  wonderfully  observant  of  nature,  as  his  poems  show, 
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and  would  bring  out  quite  naturallj,  and  as  it  were  by  the  way, 
beauties  which  he  saw  in  our  walks  and  which  others  less  observant 
would  otherwise  have  passed  by.  His  cloak  and  hat  have  been 
often  described  and  were  well  known  apparently,  for  no  sooner  did 
strangers  catch  sight  of  them  in  the  distance  on  the  Downs  than 
they  would  make  for  them,  and  this  publicity  was  so  unpleasant 
to  him  that  we  all  had  to  fly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
intruders! 

I  remember  him  one  day  talking  of  a  poem  he  meant  to 
write  on  a  nightingale,  which  poem,  however,  never  came  to  any- 
thing. A  mutual  friend  often  reminded  him  of  it,  and  one  day  in 
particular  I  recollect  her  saying,  *  Now,  Alfred,  how  about  that 
nightingale  ? '  *  Oh,  it's  dead  long  ago ! '  he  Eaid  with  amused 
petulance. 

After  we  left  Freshwater  we  only  saw  the  poet  once,  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  taken  a  house  for  a  short  time.  He  and  Mrs. 
Tennyson  received  us  as  kindly  as  ever.  I  had  letters  from  Mrs. 
Tennyson  occasionally  which  will  ever  be  valued,  but  of  late  the 
present  Lord  Tennyson  answered  my  letters,  his  mother  being  too 
feeble  to  write. 

Farringford  and  Freshwater  will  ever  remain  among  the 
happiest  memories  of  my  life. 

L.F. 
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IN   YEARS  OF  STORM  AND   STRESS. 

(1848-49.) 

in. 

AS  PRISONER  OP  WAR — IN  DANGER  OP  ASSASSINATION — BEFORE 
THE  COURT  MARTIAL. 

Under  great  hardships  we  crossed  the  high  motmtains  after  the 
battle  of  Staufen.  Our  intention  was  to  return  to  Lorrach,  our 
first  headquarters,  there  to  reorganise  the  levies.  There  were  about 
ten  of  us :  Gustav  von  Struve ;  his  wife,  who  had  courageously 
insisted  on  following  her  husband  in  this  campaign,  although  she 
had  at  first  been  earnestly  remonstrated  with  by  him  not  to  ride 
such  dangers;  his  brother-in-law,  Dusar;  I;  Peters,  an  engineer; 
and  a  few  companions.  On  first  coming  out  into  the  open  moun- 
tain-path, at  the  back  of  Staufen,  the  guide  asked  us  to  stoop 
down  in  walking,  so  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  troops 
who  had  stormed  the  town.  I  confess  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
do  this.     In  fact,  no  pursuit  was  made  by  the  enemy, 

The  rain  pouring  down  in  torrents,  Struve  and  his  wife  entered 
a  cottage,  where  they  rested  for  a  while,  and  put  on  peasant's 
clothes.  These  were  readily  given  them,  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Black  Forest  country  being  on  our  side.  It  was 
alleged  afterwards  that  Struve  had  changed  his  garments  for  the 
purpose  of  disguise.  The  best  proof  of  the  falseness  of  this 
assertion  is  the  fact  of  both  himself  and  his  beautiful  and  refined 
wife,  whom  nobody  could  mistake  for  a  peasant  woman,  having 
taken  their  own  wet  clothes  in  a  bag  with  them,  when  resuming 
their  journey. 

Whilst  these  two  took  their  necessary  rest,  I  and  Dusar,  not 
minding,  as  younger  men,  our  being  soaked  through  and  through, 
went  on,  according  to  agreement  with  Struve,  in  a  car  to  Todtnau, 
the  headquarters  of  Doll  and  Mogling.  The  latter,  a  well-known 
patriotic  member  of  the  Wiirtemberg  House  of  Deputies,  had 
hastened  to  take  part  in  our  rising,  even  as  he  had  done  in  the 
previous  one,  in  April  1848.  He  and  his  men  had,  however,  not 
been  in  action  this  time.     At  Todtnau,  Struve  rejoined  us  for  con- 
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sultation  with  Mogling.  Here  we  had  the  first  experience  of  an 
attempted  mutiny  by  some  men — a  not  unusual  occurrence  in  civil 
war  after  a  reverse.  The  report  of  the  issue  of  the  engagement 
at  Staufen  had  emboldened  the  Boyalist  manufacturer's  party  at 
Schopfbeim.  An  endeavour  to  waylay  us  was,  however,  easily 
quelled,  and  we  went  on  in  a  carriage. 

Owing  to  the  state  of  things  in  the  manufacturer's  town,  we 
left  the  carriage  at  Zell,  and  went  on  foot,  with  a  guide,  over  the 
moimtains,  where  we  still  found  herd  and  there,  at  the  end  of 
September,  patches  of  snow  frozen  into  ice.  It  was  a  march  of 
several  hours,  apparently  in  a  strange  zigzag  course.  Struve's 
yomig  wife  suffered  a  great  deal  from  this  fatiguing  ascent. 

At  a  mountain  brook  we  had  to  cross,  a  difficulty  arose  as  to 
how  to  get  her  over.  With  boots  and  socks  taken  o£f,  so  as  to 
keep  them  dry  for  the  further  march,  a  man  could  ford  the  brook; 
bnt  it  had  to  be  done  very  carefully,  in  order  not  to  wound  the 
feet  among  the  sharp  stones  at  the  bottom.  This,  however,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  from  a  delicate  lady.  I  deeply  felt  for  her 
snfferiDgs  in  thinking  of  the  time  when,  in  her  cosy  home  at 
Mannheim,  she  was  playing  the  guitar  and  singing  of  an  evening, 
whilst  hei%  she  was  in  this  pitiful  plight.  Struve,  who  was  very 
much  older  than  his  vdfe,  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  carry  her 
over.  Nor  had,  apparently,  even  her  own  young  brother.  So  I 
offered  myself.  Having  this  charge  upon  my  arms — flight  though 
I  felt  it  to  be — I  had  to  ensure  a  firm  footing  on  the  uncertain  pebbly 
bottom  of  the  water.  I,  therefore,  was  forced  to  keep  my  boots  on. 
These  having  become  thoroughly  wet  and  afterwards  hardened, 
I  suffered  much  when  continuing  the  march  in  wet  clothes  and 
boots;  a  condition  apt  to  create  a  feverish  sensation. 

For  many  weary  hours  we  were  thus  led  about.  At  last  we 
came  near  the  village  of  Wehr,  in  which  the  guide  said  he  had 
many  friends.  Not  far  from  the  village,  a  pass  was  held  by  a 
picket  of  peasant  militia.  Its  captain,  at  first  mistaking  us  for 
possible  enemies,  declared  he  had  to  arrest  us,  but  left  us  free  to 
go  on  as  soon  as  we  had  given  our  names  and  stated  our  object  of 
intending  to  reorganise  levies.  Arrived  in  Wehr,  we  made  a  halt 
at  an  inn.  There  we  took  a  little  refreshment  and  ordered  convey- 
ances, but  presently  found  that  the  guide  had  falsely  oflFered  his 
services  and  betrayed  us  into  the  hands  of  foes ! 

Still,  we  found  the  peasants  at  first  somewhat  divided.  For  a 
time,  whilst  a  howling  mob  outside  was  at  loggerheads  with  well- 
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wishers  of  our  rising,  we  tried  to  gain  over  the  Civic  Guards  that 
were  suddenly  placed  before  our  door.  Some  of  the  men  were  un- 
doubtedly, at  heart,  with  us ;  but  most  of  them  feared  Boyalist 
revenge  if  they  let  us  escape.  During  several  hours  we  were  I 
thus  in  uncertainty  about  our  imminent  fSeite.  Struve  was  without  ; 
arms.  On  our  arrival  at  the  inn  I  had  laid  my  pistols  on  a  table, 
not  suspecting  foul  play,  and  they  were  surreptitiously  taken  away 
behind  my  back.  It  is  true,  they  were  both  soaked  and  even 
unloaded. 

Meanwhile,  the  village  mayor  exercised  his  influence  for  our 
capture.  A  (xrandducal  official,  who  had  been  sent  for  post-haste, 
did  the  same.  Amidst  the  hubbub  of  an  excited  crowd  outside, 
which  hung  about  the  windows,  some  of  them  with  a  wolfish 
glare,  I  proposed  in  an  undertone  to  one  of  the  National  Cruards — 
a  young  peasant  fellow  who  seemed  to  me  well-disposed — that  he 
should  allow  me  to  snatch  his  gun  suddenly  as  if  he  were  taken 
unawares.  I  then  would  rush  out,  armed,  with  a  call  for  a  rally 
of  friends.  The  man  nodded  consent.  Dusar  drew  a  knife,  ready 
also  for  a  rush.  But  at  the  decisive  moment  the  Guard  refused, 
and  we  were  overpowered. 

After  we  had  been  made  prisoners,  the  Government  official  i 
from  Sackingen,  Amts-Eevisor  Schey,  pointed  his  loaded  and 
cocked  gun  against  Struve,  but  was  withheld  by  others.  We 
were  then  transported  to  Schopfheim  amidst  alternating  mani- 
festations of  mortal  hostility  and  of  sympathy — as  is  the  case  in 
such  troublous  times.  Some  of  the  very  gendarmes  showed  us 
the  Democratic  insignia  they  had  received  and  worn  but  a  day 
before,  and  which  they  still  kept,  in  case  things  should  again  turn 
out  differently !  Other  militia  men  excused  themselves  for  the 
repugnant  service  to  which  they  said  they  were  put  against  their 
will,  by  pleading  their  inability  to  resist. 

A  rescue  once  seemed  so  probable  that  I  took  Struve  aside 
towards  a  window  to  consult  with  him  as  to  what  we  might  do 
when  we  were  free  again.  The  Guards  did  not  object  to  our 
whispered  conversation.  But  the  report,  always  craftily  spread 
about,  though  false,  that  the  regular  troops  were  close  at 
hand,  kept  the  secret  friends  tod  the  waverers  among  the  Civic 
Guards  on  the  triumphant  side. 

Yesterday  we  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  Provisional  Gt>vem- 
ment,  and  our  orders  were  strictly  obeyed ;  many  thousands  of 
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armed  men  enthusiastically  following  us.  Now  we  were  put  in 
heavy  iron  chains,  more  fit  for  use  on  board  ship  than  for  prisoners 
of  war. 

The  chain  for  each  of  us  was  fixed  from  the  wrisfcof  the  right 
hand  to  the  ankle  of  the  left  leg.  Walking — and  we  were  occa- 
sionally made  to  walk  a  good  deal — became  extremely  difficult  and 
painful  with  this  dragging  load.  Eating,  sleeping,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  natural  wants  were  even  more  difficult.  Under  no 
circnmstances  were  the  irons  taken  off,  day  and  night.  In  this 
state  we  were  transported,  partly  in  carriages  or  by  rail,  partly  on 
foot,  through  the  length  of  the  country.  Struve's  wife  aJone 
was  not  manacled,  though  she  had  actually  asked  for  it  when  she 
saw  her  husband  and  us  put  in  chains.  At  last  we  were  handed 
over  to  the  regular  troops. 

Whenever  a  rescue  seemed  possible — small  divisions  of  our 
men  under  Neff  and  Wolfinger  still  hovering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— we  were  each  time  told  by  the  officer  that  the  order  was 
to  *  shoot  U8  at  once  if  the  attempt  were  made.'  This  pleasant 
announcement  we  had  to  go  through  for  many  days.  The 
Damokles  sword  was  continually  kept  over  our  heads  on  a  thread. 
At  Bingen  some  furious  reactionaries  pointed  their  guns  at  us, 
threatening  to  take  our  lives.  The  saintly  clergyman  of  that 
place,  who  had  always  indoctrinated  his  flock  with  hatred  of  our 
ideas,  nevertheless  ran  now  along  the  carriage  in  which  Struve, 
his  old  schoolfellow,  sat.  The  worthy  man  tried  to  draw  attention 
to  himself  in  an  apparently  friendly  way.  Perhaps  he  was  not 
sure  yet  what  the  end  might  be. 

At  Schliengen,  Lieutenant  Miiller  declared  to  us  *  he  had  the 
order  to  take  us  to  Miillheim  and  to  have  ua  all  massacred  (nieder- 
machen)  if  we  did  not  keep  perfectly  quiet,  or  if  an  attempt 
were  made  from  outside  to  free  us.*  There  were  then  two  other 
men  as  prisoners  with  us — a  student,  Karl  Bauer,  and  Trautmann 
— ^who  had  only  casually  joined  us,  but  who  were  also  in  chains. 
Struve  observed  to  the  Lieutenant  that  these  men  should,  at  any 
rate,  be  spared  in  such  a  case.  The  officer  simply  repeated  his 
massacring  order. 

In  an  omnibus,  where  soldiers  with  loaded  guns  and  gendarmes 
with  drawn  cutlasses  sat  opposite  to  us,  we  were  brought  to 
Miillheim.  It  was  a  cold  starlit  night.  Not  having  warmer 
clothing  with  us,  we  all  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  cold,  as 
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Amalie  Strave  has  described  in  memoirs  of  her  own.*  Several 
times  the  commanding  officer  had  the  omnibus  stopped,  when  he 
descended  and  sent  soldiers  in  front  as  scouts  to  see  whether  the 
road  was  clear.  In  such  cases,  the  cutlasses  were  held  towards 
our  chests. 

I  caimot  say  that,  with  all  these  terrors  around  us,  I  felt  dis- 
heartened for  a  single  moment.  Having  run  our  risk  in  war£Eure, 
and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  relentless  foe,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  death  would  probably  be  our  doom,  and  I  looked  that  issue 
calmly  in  the  face. 

During  a  night,  when  lying  on  a  mattress  on  the  ground, 
I  suddenly  felt  the  lock  of  my  chain  give  way.  Might  I  not,  I 
thought,  make  use  of  this  circumstance  for  an  escape  in  the 
confusion  which  sometimes  arose  during  our  transport?  Could  I 
not  try  to  tuck  the  chain  into  my  trousers  from  below,  and  then, 
assuming  an  unconcerned  mien,  as  if  I  were  a  spectator,  seek 
some  hiding-place  ? 

Again,  as  on  a  previous  occasion  in  Bhenish  Bavaria,  I  felt 
unable  to  leave  my  fellow-prisoners.  It  was  seen  at  last  that  the 
lock  was  open,  and  so  I  was  bound  in  fresh  and  even  heavier  irons. 

Once,  as  we  were  led  into  a  station,  a  soldier  brutally  gave 
Struve's  wife  a  push  with  the  butt-end  of  his  gun.  I  at  once 
dealt  the  man  a  counter-push  with  my  chained  hand,  reproving 
him  for  his  shameful  deed.  He  glowered  at  me,  but  said  nothing, 
and  kept  quiet.  The  non-commissioned  officer,  evidently  disgusted 
with  the  private,  did  not  interfere. 

Amalie  Struve  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty  and  graceful 
form ;  rather  of  a  southern  type ;  with  dark  eyes  fiill  of  fire ;  yet 
with  a  tinge  of  soft  pensive  dreaminess ;  and  with  profuse  glosq^ 
dark-brown  ringlets,  hanging  down  to  her  shoulders.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  an  immigrant  Frenchman  and  of  a  Creripan  mother. 
In  comparison  with  her  husband,  who,  although  only  forty-three, 
looked  much  older  with  his  grizzled  beard  and  premature  baldness, 
she  was  very  young.  Both  she  and  her  brother,  who  was  of  a 
feirer,  Teutonic  aspect,  were  bom  in  our  country,  and  as  patriotic 
as  the  most  ardent  German  could  be.  The  braveness  with  which 
she  bore  herself  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  which  she — alone  of  us 
all — was  allowed  to  write  and  to  send  to  her  parents. 

*  To-day/  she  wrote,  '  we  three,  together  with  Karl  Blind,  were 

*  EHnnerwigmiam  denhadisch&ti  FreihcittJidmjifcn.  Von  Amalie  Strove.  Den 
deutsclien  Frauen  gewidmet.    Hamburg :  Hoflfmann  und  Campe.    1850* 
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arrested,  and  have  just  been  transported  to  Schopiheim.  Do  not 
mourn  for  ns ;  I  and  Gustav  expect  from  you  that  you  will  show 
calmness  and  fortitude.  You  cannot  wish  to  afflict  us  by  giving 
way  to  grief.  Our  conscience  is  pure;  and  my  husband  has 
aspired  at  nothing  but  what  is  noble  and  lofty.  Bemain  calm, 
even  as  we  are ! ' 

Oii  one  occasion,  the  sergeant  of  the  troops  that  escorted  us 
exhibited  a  most  savage  temper.  We  had  been  placed  in  the 
garden  of  an  inn,  whilst  a  reconnaissance  was  being  made  against 
suspected  would-be  rescuers.  There  some  talk  about  the  killing 
order  once  more  struck  our  ears.  Having  had  no  sleep  during  the 
campaign  for  several  days — except  an  occasional  doze  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so — I  scarcely  minded  these  bloodthirsty  threats. 
I  felt  so  dead-tired  that  I  calmly  leant  forward,  with  head  and 
arms  on  the  deal-board  table,  where  I  sat  on  a  bench,  and  began  to 
slumber.  Every  now  and  then  the  weight  of  the  heavy  chain, 
dragging  down  the  arm,  awakened  me.  The  sergeant  had  ordered 
his  men  around  us  to  load  their  guns.  Even  the  ramming-in  of 
the  charges  and  the  man's  horrible  talk  had,  however,  no  effect 
upon  me,  so  overpowering  was  the  yearning  for  sleep.  At  which 
callousness  he  broke  forth  into  furious  cries,  '•whilst  I,  at  that 
moment,  being  fatigued  to  the  utmost,  would  not  have  minded  if 
my  head  had  been  chopped  clean  off. 

It  was  so  far  fortunate  that  our  partisans  in  the  neighbourhood 
did  not  feel  able  to  attempt  a  rescue,  or  our  lives  would  not  have 
been  worth  a  few  minutes'  purchase. 

At  Miillheim  we  were  put,  six  of  us,  in  a  little  room  of  the 
Town  Hall,  with  two  soldiers  in  it.  A  short  time  before,  our 
own  headquarters  had  been  there.  Next  to  this  room,  only 
divided  by  folding  doors,  there  was  a  large  hall,  in  which  a  great 
niany  soldiers  kept  the  main  guard.  At  night,  nothing  but  two 
Doattresses  were  put  on  the  ground  for  us  six.  We  had  to  lie 
down  in  our  clothes  and  irons.  Considering  the  small  width  of 
the  room  and  of  the  mattresses,  Struve,  his  wife,  and  I  had  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor  together  in  that  order.  The  others  slept  side- 
ways on  the  bare  deal  benches.  Our  military  jailers  did  not  show 
the  slightest  regard  for  common  decency.  There  were  neither 
pillows,  nor  blankets,  nor  a  fire.  We  crumpled  up  our  felt  hats 
to  make  a  kind  of  head-rest  for  Struve,  as  the  oldest  of  us. 

From  early  morning  we  were  the  butt  of  insults.  The  troops 
had  been  excited  by  lying  statements  about  us.     Some  soldiers  in 
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the  next  large  room  pushed  in  a  portion  of  the  folding  door  with 
the  butt-end  of  their  guns,  and  peeped  in,  with  ribald  remarks.  Thus 
we  were  kept  for  three  days  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  what  might 
be  done  to  us.  It  did  not  prevent  us  from  engaging  in  quiet 
friendly  talk. 

Was  it  possible  that  recently  we  had  been  masters  of  this  veiy 
town,  amidst  jubilant  demonstrations  ?  Now  we  heard  renewed 
threats  of  assassination.  An  officer  rushed  in  excitedly,  calling 
out  in  a  pathetic  tone — 

*  There  is  a  plot  for  murdering  you  !  But  they  will  only  be 
able  to  do  so  over  my  corpse ! ' 

All  this  we  bore  with  fiill  composure. 

I  suppose  it  was  through  the  kindness  of  that  officer  we 
received  a  chess-board  to  beguile  the  time  in  the  absence  of  any 
occupation.  This  was  truly  felt  as  a  relief.  Struve,  in  spite  of 
his  usual  firmness,  seemed  to  me  weighed  down  by  the  thought  of 
his  wife's  suflferings.  In  order  to  cheer  him  up,  I  drew  a  humorous 
comparison  between  our  plight  and  the  trials  of  the  Apostle  Paul* 
As  I  had  already  gone  through  more  experiences  of  this  nature 
than  my  much  older  friend,  I  was  able  to  apply  Biblical  language 
to  our  case,  and  he  then  really  laughed  in  the  midst  of  all  kinds 
of  perils  immediately  threatening  our  lives. 

On  the  fourth  day  Struve  was  suddenly  called  before  the 
court-martial.  He  did  not  come  back  for  two  hours.  The  worst 
seemed  to  have  happened. 

*  I  was,'  Amalie  Struve  writes,  *  in  the  most  painful  uncertainty 
in  the  meanwhile  as  to  my  husband's  fate.  Karl  Blind  and  my 
brother  played  chess  together,  as  if  they  wished  to  deceive  me  in 
regard  to  the  danger  that  hung  over  his  head.  But  I  knew  well 
that  his  life  was  at  stake.' 

The  law  concerning  high  treason,  on  which  we  were  to  be 
judged,  prescribed  for  ordinary  cases,  in  times  of  peace,  that  the 
penalty  of  death  should  be  applied  to  the  leaders.  The  sentence 
was  to  be  carried  out  in  public  by  beheading  with  the  sword; 
the  condemned  sitting  tied  to  a  chair  erected  on  a  scaffold,  with  his 
eyes  bandaged.  Before  he  met  his  fate  there,  the  warrant  of  death 
was  to  be  read  to  him  on  the  scafifold,  and  the  staff  to  be  broken 
over  his  head.  Then  the  blow,  or  a  number  of  blows,  were  to  be 
struck  with  the  glaive ;  for  often  the  executioner  bungled  in  his 
endeavour  to  chop*off  the  head  by  a  horizontal  stroke. 
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Anyone  condemned  to  death  for  high  treason  in  a  time  of  in- 
surrection, under  a  proclamation  of  martial  law,  was  to  be  shot 
within  three  hours  of  the  sentence  being  delivered  by  the  Court. 
The  latter  was  our  case. 

Bnsar  was  an  indifferent  player  of  chess.  *  Check  to  the 
king!'  I  had  soon  to  say.  It  sounded  very  curious  under  the 
circumstances,  whilst  our  lives  trembled  in  the  balance. 

At  last  I  was  also  called  before  the  court-martial.  The 
procedure  was  this  time  a  short  one.  After  a  few  formalities,  I 
was  asked  why  I  had  taken  part  in  leading  this  insurrection. 

*  To  establish  the  German  Commonwealth,*  I  answered ;  *  and 
all  the  facts  which  you  know  speak  clearly  for  themselves.* 

After  a  few  more  questions  and  replies  of  the  same  kind,  by 
which  I  quietly  acknowledged  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  rising, 
I  was  led  back. 

This  court-martial  'was  composed  one-half  of  officers  from 
Baden  and  Hesse,  and  one  half,  according  to  the  then  existing  law, 
of  civil  judges.  Owing  to  the  spread  of  the  rising,  the  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law  against  us  could  not  be  made  public  by*  the 
(handducal  authorities  in  the  district  where  we  had  held  power 
before  the  battle  of  Staufen  took  place.  And  as  we  were  made 
prisoners  before  such  proclamation  could  be  known  in  the  district, 
the  ordinance  had,  legally,  no  retrospective  force. 

This  was  felt  by  the  Court  at  Elarlsruhe  as  well  as  at  Frankfort, 
the  seat  of  the  Begent  of  the  Empire,  Archduke  Johann  of  Austria. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  in  hot  haste  to  influence  the 
dedsion  of  the  court-martial  by  despatching  Count  Keller  as 
Imperial  commissioner  to  Miillheim.  I  have  under  my  eyes  his 
printed  reports,  written  before  and  after  the  procedures  of  the 
court-martial.  From  these  reports  it  is  seen  how  he  tried  to 
induce  the  civil  judges  to  vote  for  a  sentence  of  death.  Of  the 
military  judges  he  was,  of  course,  sure. 

Count  Keller  asserted  that  '  the  troops  and  the  population 
would  get  into  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement  if  the  penalty  of 
death  were  not  pronounced.'  Yet  he  had  to  acknowledge  after- 
wards that  no  demonstrations  in  that  sense  were  made,  when  the 
Court  declared  its  incompetency.  It  is  true,  soldiers,  egged  on 
by  false  statements  about  the  '  brigands,'  now  and  then  seemed 
ready  to  commit  an  act  of  violence  against  us.  Yet  only  a  little 
more  than  seven  months  later  the  Grandducal  army  itself  rose 
against  the  Government  and  the  dynasty.  The  whole  Eoyal  house 
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had  then  to  fly,  in  the  dead  of  night,  from  the  capital,  through  the 
Haardt  Forest,  the  half-witted  Crown  Prince  sitting  on  a  gun- 
carriage.  Thus  they  sought  safety  out  of  the  country.  A  new 
popular  Government  thereupon  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  and 
I  became  connected  with  it,  first,  as  head  of  its  Chancellerie,  and 
then  as  a  member  of  the  embassy  of  Baden  and  Bhenish  Bavaria 
at  Paris. 

Such  are  the  ups  and  downs  in  times  of  Revolution. 

At  the  court-martial,  which  was  held  in  a  dingy  little  room» 
with  a  small  deal  table  before  the  judges,  Coxmt  Keller  had 
attended  in  person  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  pressure  by  his 
presence.  The  civil  judges,  however,  refused  bending  the  law. 
Their  names  are :  von  Bodmann,  Councillor  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice ;  Lugo  and  Betzinger,  members  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of 
the  Upper  Ehine  Department.  If  a  single  one  of  these  judges  had 
yielded,  we  should  have  been  shot.^ 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  graves  had  already  been  dug  for 
us.     Of  this,  however,  I  cannot  say  anything  with  certainty. 

The  court-martial  declared  us  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  asserting 
at  the  same  time  its  own  incompetency  to  deal  with  our  case,  thas 
handing  us  over,  apparently,  to  a  civil  court  for  ultimate  judg- 
ment. Yet,  as  will  prestotly  be  seen,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Central  Government  at  Frankfort  to  bring  us  before  an  ex- 
ceptionally composed  military  court,  whose  task  would  literally  bo, 
'  not  to  mind  formalities,'  but  to  *  render  these  disturbers  of  peace 
innocuov^,  so  as  to  deter  their  partisans  from  further  invasions.' 
That  meant  drum-head  law  even  in  an  outrageously  arbitrary 
form,  with  the  bullets  and  the  sandheap  as  a  certainty. 

Now  we  were  transported  in  irons  to  Freiburg.  There 
Struve's  wife  was  put  into  a  narrow,  dirty  cell,  henceforth 
separated  from  her  husband.  We  men  were  brought  to  the 
fortress  of  Eastatt,  notorious  in  history  for  the  mysterious  murder 
of  French  envoys  at  the  end  of  last  century.  At  first  we  were  lodged 
together  in  an  unfurnished  dark  underground  casemate ;  alfniys 
in  chains,  day  and  night.  There  was  a  wooden,  slanting  plank, 
with  a  little  straw  on  it,  and  one  exceedingly  thin  and  much-wom 
blanket  for  each  two  of  us.    Thus  we  had  to  sleep  in  our  clothes. 

'  The  names  of  the  Hessian  and  Baden  officers  were :  Diemar,  Lichtenaner, 
and  Rappert,  captains  of  an  infantry  regiment,  of  an  artiUery  brigade,  and  of  a 
Qrandducal  bodyguard  regiment. 
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The  first  soup  we  got  in  the  evening,  and  nothing  more — after 
not  having  had  anything  to  eat  during  the  whole  day — was 
looked  at  with  much  suspicion  by  Struve.  He  was  a  vegetarian, 
also  addicted  to  Hindu  lore,  and  had  often  written  on  the 
subject  of  abstinence  from  animal  food.  In  spite  of  his  hunger 
he  would  not  eat,  because  in  the  darkaess  of  that  subterranean 
dungeon  he  thought  he  saw  eyes  of  fat  swimming  on  the  top  of 
the  soup  I  I  felt  great  pity  with  him.  *  How  can  you  think/  I 
said,  *  that  they  would  give  us  meat  soup,  after  all  they  have  in- 
flicted upon  us  ? ' 

Chaffing  him  on  the  contrast  between  his  vegetarian*  doctrines 
and  what  his  adversaries  alleged  to  be  his  terroristic  intentions  in 
regard  to  princes,  to  which  he  also  replied  in  good-humoured 
pleasantry,  I  induced  him  to  eat,  though  I  felt  no  doubt  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  soup. 

Next  day  we  were  put  into  a  casemate  above  ground,  but  with 
a  similar  wooden  plank.  No  beds,  no  chair,  no  table;  nor  any  ap- 
pliances for  washing.  In  a  small  recess  outside,  other  necessary 
arrangements  were  so  disgusting  that  the  stench  became  sickening 
beyond  description. 

Tha[i  an  order  came  for  separating  us.  I  was  led  into  a  dark 
underground  casemate,  where  the  unfinished  wall,  dividing  it  from 
another  compartment,  showed  many  gaps,  just  as  if  a  bombard- 
ment had  taken  place.  The  door  did  not  reach  up  to  the  top  of 
the  embrasure ;  there  being  an  open  space  there  of  about  half  a 
foot  to  let  in  air.  But  what  air !  The  uneven  floor  was  mere  loam. 
A  damp  odour  arose  as  from  a  grave.  A  stone  pitcher  served  both 
for  drinking  and  washing  by  means  of  a  tiny  towel.  Neither  a 
basin  nor  a  brush  or  comb  was  given. 

In  this  dark  cave  I  was  now  alone.  At  night,  sleep  was  con- 
tinually broken  by  the  dragging  of  the  chain  with  which  a  hand 
and  a  foot  in  opposite  directions  were  manacled,  and  on  which, 
irith  clothes  on,  I  had  to  lie  down  on  the  bundle  of  straw  over 
the  hard  deal  board.  Bats,  careering  about,  made  an  awakening 
noise,  of  the  nature  of  which,  when  still  half  asleep,  I  could  not 
always  give  myself  at  once  a  proi)er  account.  It  was  a  most  un- 
earthly as  well  as  earthy  confinement.  Three  times  a  day — if  day 
is  the  right  word — some  coarse  food  was  handed  in  by  a  soldier. 
Otherwise  no  one  appeared. 

It  was  a  refinement  of  barbarism  that,  late  at  night,  I  was 
fetched  up  by  a  soldier  with  a  stable  lantern  from  this  gruesome 
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hole,  with  my  hair  and  beard  full  of  straws,  to  undergo  an 
inquiry  by  a  judge.  The  lantern,  with  its  fiednt  flicker  of  candle-> 
light,  was  placed  on  a  small  table.  This  nocturnal  procedure  was 
clearly  meant  as  an  infliction  of  a  new  terror.  My  answers,  how* 
ever,  were  enough  to  satisfy  the  judge  at  once  that  this  attempt 
would  scarcely  succeed  with  me. 

After  a  while,  I  and  Struve  were  transported  fix)m  the  fortress 
of  Bastatt  to  the  Cellular  Prison  at  Bruchsal — quite  a  modem, 
building.  We  were  marched,  this  time — still  in  chains — ^into  the 
town  by  Prussian  troops,  with  a  major  at  their  head.  The  country 
was  full  of  troops  from  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and 
Electoral  Hesse,  so  great  were  the  fears  of  Government.  When  we 
reached  the  prison-gate,  the  major,  a  short,  stout,  apoplectic  man, 
with  a  heavy  red  moustache  and  a  brutal  face,  sneeringly  cried 
out  in  a  rasping  voice:  *Now  we  are  going  into  a  hotel,  the 
doors  of  which  will  open  wide,  and  then  be  shut,  never  to  be 
opened  again  for  you !  * 

There,  at  last,  the  chains  were  struck  off.  The  key  of  the 
lock  had  been  lost.  So  a  blacksmith  had  to  be  fetched.  He  ham* 
ipered  away  at  the  lock  to  break  it — an  operation  which  took  a 
good  while,  and  gave  not  a  little  pain.  I  bore  it  silently.  For 
many  weeks  afterwards  I  suffered  from  a  sore  on  the  ankle,  which 
had  been  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  irons  during  so  many  days 
and  nights. 

When  the  Cellular  or  Pennsylvanian  system  of  imprisonment 
was  first  proposed  in  Baden,  I  happened  to  listen  to  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Deputies  on  that  subject.  It  seemed  to  me,  then, 
a  most  cruelly  inhuman  treatment  even  for  the  worst  common 
criminals ;  and  I  wrote  strongly  against  it.  Now  I  got  a  personal 
experience  of  it  for  having  fought  in  the  cause  of  German  Freedom 
and  Unity,  and  of  the  elevation  of  the  suffering  masses  to  a  better 
and  nobler  condition  of  life. 

The  cell  I  was  in  at  Bruchsal  was  but  a  few  feet  long  and 
broad.  Everything,  certainly,  quite  clean.  A  strip  of  dinmied 
glass  at  the  top  of  the  room  formed  the  window,  so  as  to  shut  out 
the  light  of  heaven.  The  small  mattress  bed,  in  which  one  could 
not  turn,  was  screwed  up  against  the  wall  during  daytime,  firom 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  On  the  opposite  wall  there  was  fixed 
a  narrow  board  serving  as  a  table,  with  a  bench  for  a  seat.  This 
seat,  immovable  like  the  board,  was  eo  placed  that  the  prisoner 
had  to  face  the  door  when  occupied  in  any  way  at  the  table. 
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No  chair.  No  possibility  of  lying  down  during  the  day.  No 
means  of  walking  up  and  down  in  this  cramped  room,  except  at 
the  risk  of  giddiness  through  incessant  turning.  In  the  door, 
through  a  sliding  peep-window  which  could  be  opened  only  from 
the  outside,  the  food  was  shoved  in.  Any  moment  the  captive 
could  thus  be  inspected.  On  the  corridor  there  was  matting, 
ensuring  death-like  silence.  The  footsteps  of  the  warders  gliding 
over  it  could  not  be  heard.  No  sound  whatever  penetrated  the 
horrid  stillness. 

A  demon,  not  a  human  being,  seemed  to  have  invented  this 
flystem. 

Out  of  that  little  cell  I  was  again  not  allowed  for  a  single 
moment  to  go  as  long  as  I  was  at  Bruchsal.  No  exercise  what- 
ever. No  book ;  no  occupation  of  any  kind.  My  sense  of  hearing 
had  always  been  uncommonly  keen,  as  it  is  still,  even  now.  I 
felt  the  absence  of  all  sound  so  painfully,  that  during  sleepless 
nights,  or  when  I  was  lying  half  awake,  the  ear,  craving  for  some 
sound,  became  subject  to  a  kind  of  hallucination.  In  some  nights, 
between  waking  and  sleep,  it  was  as  if  I  heard  voices  of  men 
being  strangled.  Probably  the  foul  air  created  in  the  narrow  cell 
oppressed  the  brain,  and  gave  rise  to  disturbing  fancies.  In  vain 
did  I  reason  myself  out  of  these  nocturnal  horrors  during  the  day. 
Night  after  night  they  came  back.  In  the  underground  but 
spacious  casemate  of  Bastatt,  with  its  holes  in  the  wall  on  one 
side,  its  draughty  door  not  quite  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
embrasure,  and  the  nightly  careering  of  rats,  I  had  not  had  any 
BQch  ghastly  sensation. 

Again,  whilst  at  Bruchsal,  I  could  scarcely  take  any  food. 
'You  will  die,  if  you  do  not  eat!'  Matt,  the  turnkey,  kindly 
whbpered,  one  day,  through  the  peep-window. 

But  I  oould  not.  The  coarse  dishes  I  got  were  quite  unsalted, 
as  if  cunningly  made  to  be  indigestible  and  to  bring  about  the 
nun  of  health.  It  was  a  perfect  torture.  Though  I  had  not 
undergone  a  judicial  trial  yet,  I  was,  contrary  to  custom,  not 
allowed  anything  that  could  have  been  bought,  by  way  of  relief 
from  this  torture,  with  my  own  money,  which  had  been  taken 
away  when  we  were  made  prisoners. 

I  had  resolved  upon  bearing  everything  without  a  word  of 
oomplaint.  My  sufferings,  however,  became  so  intense,  that  at 
last  I  asked  for  a  little  salt  and  a  few  grapes,  after  Matt  himself 
had  said  that  I  would  die  if  I  did  not  eat.    But  in  spite  of  all  his 
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sympathy,  he,  being  himself  watched  by  fellow-warders,  did  not 
dare  to  bring  even  a  pinch  of  salt.  My  request,  he  said,  was 
refused  by  the  prison  authorities. 

Once,  during  daytime,  the  peep-window  went  up,  and  a 
Prussian  officer  looked  in,  making  some  sneering  remark.  I 
turned  my  back  to  him,  and  he  went  growling  away. 

One  night  the  door  of  the  cell  was  stealthily  opened.  I  then 
lay  awake,  as  was  so  often  the  case,  though  with  eyes  shut.  A 
warder  stepped  in  with  a  lantern,  which  he  suddenly  held  towards 
my  face.  The  flash  of  light  was  to  scare  me.  Behind  him  there 
came  another  figure,  with  a  hideous  leer  on  his  face. 

I  scarcely  trusted  my  eyes  at  this  latter  sight.  I  looked 
closely  at  the  man.  Yes,  it  was  he — Massa,  the  spy,  who  in 
February  had  betrayed  us  into  prison  at  Karlsruhe,  at  the  veiy 
beginning  of  the  Bevolution.  .  .  . 

He  only  glanced  at  me  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  Satanic 
expression,  and  then  glided  silently  away  with  the  warder. 

This  nocturnal  apparition,  theatrically  arranged,  was  mani- 
festly intended  to  unhinge  the  mind  of  a^captive  who  was  kq»t 
like  a  wild  beast  in  a  cage,  without  bodily  exercise,  and  without 
any  intellectual  occupation. 

So  the  horrible  days  and  nights  passed. 

At  last,  Struve  and  I  were  re-transported  to  the  fortress  of 
Bastatt.  We  were  under  military  escort  again,  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
Government  being  evidently  afraid  of  attempts  at  a  rescue.  On 
arriving  within  this  stronghold.  General  von  Hinckeldey,  a  noted 
reactionist,  placed  us  in  strange  manner  near  a  wall.  He  drew 
up  his  men  as  if  the  command  of  *  Fire ! '  were  to  be  given.  A 
drum  was  beaten,  and  something  read  out  by  a  non-commissioned 
officer.  The  purport  of  it  we  could  not  catch,  except  that  our 
names  were  mentioned.  It  looked  like  a  preparatory  step  for  an 
execution. 

Then,  suddenly,  we  were  ordered  to  be  taken  away,  and  led, 
each  of  us,  into  a  separate  cell.  This  time  it  was  a  casemate  above 
ground.    Was  it  to  be  our  last  short  resting-place  ? 

I  had  looked  death  repeatedly  in  the  face  before  without 
flinching,  I  may  truly  say.  I  had  done  so  in  battle  and  at  the 
court-martial  at  Miillheim,  when  I  had  no  idea  that,  owing  to 
its  composition  and  the  then  prevailing  law,  the  court  would 
declare  itself  incompetent.  All  through  I  had  been  sure  that 
if  I  had  to  imdergo  a  public  execution,  those  assembled  would 
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not  miss  an  example  of  civic  fortitude.  The  prospect  of  being 
slaughtered  behind  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  with  no  witnesses  who 
could,  in  case  of  need,  refute  a  calumny  as  to  my  bearing,  was, 
however,  a  harassing  thought  to  me. 

I  paced  up  and  down  the  cell  in  much  mental  trouble  at 
BTieh  a  possibility.  All  at  once,  remembering  former  prison 
experiences,  the  thought  struck  me  to  look  at  the  marking  of  the 
blankets  of  the  bed.  I  found  that  they  bore  the  initials  of  the 
Cellular  Prison  from  which  we  came.  With  the  quickness  of 
lightning  I  came  to  this  conclusion :  '  If  it  has  been  held  worth 
while  to  bring  those  things  all  the  way  from  Bruchsal,  it  clearly 
shows  that  we  are  to  stay  here  for  some  time.  Provision  for  State 
prisoners  being  wanting  at  Rastatt,  the  blankets  had  evidently  to 
be  sent  fit>m  Bruchsal.' 

This  reasoning  forthwith  relieved  my  mind.  I  now  expected 
a  State  trial  in  public,  before  a  jury.  The  penalty  of  death — 
beheading  by  the  sword — ^might  then  be  the  result.  But  before 
that  end  were  reached,  I  would  give  a  proper  account  of  our  own 
doings  and  of  the  misdeeds  of  monarchs  who  had  robbed  the  nation 
of  its  rights  in  times  past,  who  had  perpetuated  the  social  misery 
of  the  popular  classes,  and  who  were  bent  now  upon  undoing  all 
that  the  great  movement  of  1848  had  begun  to  achieve. 

G-eneral  von  Hinckeldey  had  clearly  taken  a  fiendish  pleasure 
in  trying  to  make  us  think  that  we  would  be  shot  forthwith.  In 
the  following  year  (1849)  when  the  Grandducal  dynasty  was 
overthrown  by  the  army  and  the  people,  because  it  would  not 
acknowledge  the  Constitution  enacted  by  the  German  Parliament 
at  Frankfort,  Hinckeldey  and  a  number  of  his  oflBcers  were  made 
prisoners  and  brought  before  me  late  at  night  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  undignified  cowardice  this  warrior  then  showed  by  his  fawn- 
ing conduct  towards  me  will  be  described  hereafter.  Meanwhile, 
I  may  say  that  even  the  mock  court-martial  comedy  he  played 
upon  us  in  October  1848,  had,  though  unknown  to  us,  rather  a 
dark  and  serious  background. 

Karl  Blind. 
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TRAVELS  IN  CHINA. 
BY  MRS.  HENRY  CLARENCE  PAGET. 

'  The  steamer  for  Tientsin  sails  at  daybreak  to-morrow  morning/ 
was  the  information  we  received  as  we  landed  at  Shanghai  from  the 
Evipreas  of  iTtdia^  which  had  brought  us  over  from  Japan.  I 
confess  to  having  had  a  great  longing  for  one  peaceful  night  on 
shore,  before  embarking  on  another  voyage,  for  I  am  one  of  those 
travellers  who  considers  the  smallest  and  worst-furnished  bed- 
room preferable  to  the  mockery  of  any  ship's  state-room.  How- 
ever, we  had  a  pleasant  day  in  Shanghai,  lunched  and  dined  with 
some  friends,  and  spent  the  afternoon  at  a  sale  of  Mongolian 
ponies,  large  droves  of  which  had  arrived  from  the  north.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  believe  that  the  wild  rough-coated  animals 
could  turn  out  racing  ponies,  with  beautiful  clean  slender  legs, 
such  as  I  afterwards  saw  in  my  friend's  racing  stable. 

Early  in  the  evening  we  were  tucked  up  in  rickshas  and  ran 
down  to  the  harbour,  where  we  groped  our  way  on  to  the  little 
steamer  (one  of  the  Indo-China  line)  which  was  to  carry  us  to 
Tientsin, 

The  E'sang  was  a  cargo  boat  of  a  few  hundred  tons,  and  pos- 
sessed two  of  the  tiniest  little  deck  cabins,  mine  barely  accom- 
modating myself  and  Gladstone  bag.  The  fat  Chinese  steward 
managed  to  jump  in  and  out  without  any  difficulty,  for,  like  all 
Easterns,  he  could  squeeze  himself  into  a  space  where  no  Euro- 
pean could  get.  With  his  face  wreathed  in  fat  smiles,  he  ran  off 
in  the  most  voluble  manner,  in  pigeon  English,  a  long  list  of  all 
the  good  things  we  could  have  on  board ;  but,  somehow  or  other, 
some  remarks  made  at  dinner  about  the  behaviour  of  the  Yellow 
Sea  had  strangely  caused  me  to  lose  all  interest  in  the  ship's  menu. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  to  find  that  we  were  slipping  down 
the  Yangtse,  passing  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  huge 
Chinese  junks  with  eyes  painted  on  the  bows.  On  leaving  the 
river  we  began  with  a  choppy  sea,  then  we  took  to  pitching 
violently,  and  after  that  the  E^sang  went  through  a  variety 
performance,  which  included  standing  on  her  beam  ends,  a  feat 
most  trying  to  the  human  brain  and  to  the  cargo.  The  only 
thing  that  did  not  upset  was  the  fat  Chinese  steward.  When- 
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6Ver  toything  more  than  usually  astounding  took  place,  he 
bounced  in  to  reassure  me;  and  when  the  ceiling  and  floor 
changed  places,  he  was  always  the  right  end  up  and  always  smiling. 
The  gale  reached  such  a  height  as  we  approached  the  Shantung 
promontory,  that  the  captain  deemed  it  advisable  to  put  back, 
and  we  rolled  about  in  a  little  bay  for  ten  hours. 

Five  days  after  we  left  Shanghai  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
Taku  forts,  and  soon  we  were  landed  in  a  small  boat  in  the  mud 
banks  of  Tong-Ku,  which  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho,  and 
is  the  starting-point  of  the  railway  to  Tientsin,  a  distance  of 
twenty-seven  miles. 

The  train  was  crowded  with  burly  Chinese,  all  of  whom  were 
carrying  parcels  of  dried  fish  which  smelt  abominably,  and  it  was 
a  relief  when  the  guard  shut  us  into  a  little  compartment  where 
there  was  just  room  for  two. 

The  hustling  and  jostling  of  the  yelling  crowd  at  Tientsin 
station  was  not  very  pleasant,  and  we  were  glad  to  escape  into 
rickshas  and  be  raced  off  to  the  hotel.  What  a  rate  those  ricksha 
men  did  go  I  We  were  rushed  through  crowded  streets,  whisked 
around  comers,  and  bumped  over  pavement,  and  finally  landed  at 
the  hotel,  the  men  looking  as  cool  as  if  they  had  only  been  for  a 
little  stroll.  The  landlord  met  us  with  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  there  were  no  rooms  to  be  had,  as  the  races  were  on  ;  but 
some  kind  friends  put  us  up  and  we  went  to  the  Tientsin  Ascot, 
though  not  en  grande  toilette. 

The  railway  to  Peking  not  being  opened,  we  engaged  a 
houseboat  and  a  boy  and  started  the  next  morning  on  our 
journey  to  Peking,  where  we  were  to  be  the  guests  of  Sir 
Robert  Hart. 

We  had  not  much  time  to  lose,  as  it  was  late  in  the  year,  and 
the  river  and  port  were  expected  to  freeze  shortly.  The  accom- 
modation on  that  boat  was  most  limited ;  but  the  boy  was  a 
perfect  treasure :  he  cooked  us  most  excellent  food  in  a  little  hole 
of  a  kitchen,  so  small  and  low  that  he  could  only  kneel,  and  he 
was  an  excellent  valet  besides. 

Threading  our  way  through  craft  of  every  description  and 
passing  through  a  pontoon  bridge  of  boats,  we  slowly  slid  out  of 
Tientsin.  Sometimes  sailing,  but  more  often  towing,  up  the 
Pei-ho  we  went,  past  villages  swarming  with  children  and  pigs, 
where  the  houses,  built  of  a  mixture  of  mud  and  millet  stalks, 
were  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  river,  which  must  cause  them 
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to  suffer  from  inundations ;  past  burial  grounds  with  their  strange 
shaped  mounds ;  then  for  miles  nothing  broke  the  line  of  the  vast 
yellow  plain  of  mud  which  lies  between  Peking  and  the  sea. 

The  crops,  which  consist  chiefly  of  wheat  and  millet,  were  all 
gathered,  the  frost  had  begun,  and  the  men  were  idling  about  on 
the  banks  near  the  villages  shouting  snatches  of  gossip  to  the 
different  occupants  of  the  boats  as  they  passed.  There  is  no 
pastureland  in  China,  so  no  cattle  or  sheep  are  to  be  seen,  and 
the  pig  reigns  supreme  in  every  community ;  as  he  gains  his  own 
livelihood  by  routing  amongst  garbage,  pork  in  China  is  a  delicacy 
one  would  prefer  to  do  without,  though  I  was  informed  by  an 
EngUsh  official  of  high  degree  that  he  considered  Chinese  pork 
the  best  in  the  world,  which  made  me  feel  that  I  was  hopelessly 
insular  in  my  ideas. 

The  cargo  boats  tied  up  to  the  bank  in  the  evening,  but  we 
had  extra  hands  put  on  to  tow  us  through  the  night.  How  often 
would  I  start  out  of  my  sleep  at  our  boat's  colliding  with  another, 
and  at  the  screams  which  would  ensue  !  Once  I  thought  that  our 
boat  was  boarded  by  some  ruffians  who  were  murdering  our  men 
(this  really  happened  to  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  while  we  were  in 
Peking),  such  hideous  shouts  and  savage  yells  broke  the  stillness 
of  the  night ;  but  apparently  it  was  only  Chinese  ftm,  and  on  we 
went  quietly  again  until  another  boat  crossed  our  path  or  we 
crashed  against  the  bank.  The  sleeping  accommodation  was  so 
cramped  that  we  usually  finished  our  toilet  on  the  roof^  to  the 
great  interest  of  the  boatmen,  our  buttoned  boots  causing  the 
greatest  excitement.  The  moment  they  saw  me  come  out  armed 
with  boots  and  button-hook,  their  basins  of  food  and  everything 
else  were  dropped  in  order  to  crowd  round  to  get  a  good  view. 
The  weather  was  perfect,  frosty,  with  an  extraordinarily  clear 
atmosphere ;  and,  wrapped  in  furs,  we  were  able  to  sit  out  in  the 
bow  all  day. 

People  tell  you  that  the  journey  up  the  Pei-ho  is  most  weari^ 
some,  but  being  new  to  China,  I  found  it  fiill  of  interest.  The 
river  was  crowded  with  heavily  laden  boats  making  their  last 
voyage  to  Tung-chow  before  the  hard  frost  set  in,  and  there 
was  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  floating  population,  whole  families  being  on  the  large  boats. 

A  Chinaman  delights  in  singing-birds,  and  on  every  boat  there 
were  cages  of  them,  chiefly  linnets.  Often  a  man  would  be  seen 
squatting  on  the  deck  looking  lovingly  at  a  bird  which  was  tied  by 
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the  leg  to  a  stick  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  even  men  on  the 
towing-path  were  walking  along  with  birds  fastened  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  ladies  on  the  boats  looked  excessively  smart  amidst 
their  grimy  surroundings,  in  their  bright-coloured  tunics  reaching 
to  the  knees,  and  loose  blue  trousers  fietstened  round  the  ankle* 
Their  blue-black  hair  is  plastered  back  with  cosmetics  and  adorned 
with  artificial  flowers,  the  back  hair  being  arranged  to  stand  out 
very  far  at  the  back  of  the  head  by  means  of  long  ornamental 
pins.  The  getting-up  of  their  &ces  must  make  a  Chinese 
woman's  toilet  a  lengthy  one,  for  from  forehead  to  chin  the  face 
is  covered  with  a  fine  smooth  white  paste,  with  an  astoundingly 
brilliant  rose-coloured  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  cheek.  Long 
earrings,  generally  of  pearls  and  coral,  a  fan,  and  black  em« 
brddered  satin  shoes  complete  the  costume.  In  China  the  shoes 
of  both  men  and  women  (at  least  of  the  Manchu  women,  for  it  is 
only  the  Chinese  women  who  maim  their  feet)  are  made  of 
black  or  dark  blue  satin,  with  little  floors  of  their  own,  that 
ia,  they  have  a  sole  of  several  layers  of  felt,  nearly  two  inches 
thick,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  height  of  the  wearer. 

The  river  at  Tung-chow  was  so  crowded  with  boats  when  we 
arrived  that  we  were  jammed  out  in  mid-stream,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  we  could  land.  Boats  laden  with  grain,  with  Uve  fish 
and  various  other  things,  were  discharging  their  cargoes,  and  no 
one  was  at  all  anxious  to  make  room  for  their  neighbour.  The 
fish,  which  appeared  to  be  halibut,  were  alive,  and  were  carried  off 
in  shallow  tubs  suspended  one  on  each  side  of  a  bar  which  a  man 
wore  over  his  shoulders. 

We  scanned  the  banks  anxiously  for  the  carts  or  mule  litters 
which  we  expected  to  be  sent  for  us,  but,  seeing  nothing,  we  sent 
our  boy  to  order  carts,  and  scrambled  across  several  boats  and  up 
the  bank  to  take  a  view  of  Tung-chow ;  but  the  coolies  were  the 
roughest  set  of  men  that  we  had  met  in  all  our  travels,  and, 
being  two  ladies  alone,  we  thought  it  best  to  beat  a  retreat. 

After  some  delay  four  carts  drawn  by  mules  arrived,  one  for 
each  of  us  and  two  for  the  boy  and  luggage.  The' combination  of 
a  Peking  cart  and  a  Northern  Chinese  road  defies  description. 
The  cart  is  strongly  built,  covered,  with  two  broad  brass-studded 
wheels,  springs  none,  and  the  unfortunate  passenger  sits  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor,  the  driver  sitting  on  the  shaft— or,  as  it 
happened  to  me«  on  my  feet,  for  unfortunately  I  was  much  too 
long  for  such  a  conveyance.    The  saying  as  to  a  Peking  cart  is — 
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Put  every  pillow  and  cnshion  you  possess  into  it,  ahd  thto  urelk. 
All  my  bedding  and  pillows  were  packed  in,  and  then  the  boy 
gave  me  a  leg-up,  for  a  Peking  cart  is  high  and  has  no  step,  and 
off  we  went.  The  mule-driver  was  a  huge  broad-shouldered  man, 
and  he  almost  blocked  out  all  the  view  and,  still  worse,  all  the 
air,  and  oh  how  shockingly  he  smelt ! 

At  first  we  jolted  over  a  broad  road  paved  with  large  stones, 
then  over  a  sandy  track  where  the  ruts  were  so  deep  that  the 
carts  sank  up  to  the  axles.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Peking 
cart  has  to  be  very  strongly  built ;  no  other  kind  of  vehicle  codd 
stand  such  a  strain. 

Once  we  found  the  track  (it  is  absurd  to  call  such  a  thing  a 
road)  blocked  by  a  cart  which  had  broken  down,  and  we  had  to 
struggle  along  the  bank  above.  But  the  bank  was  brok^i  in 
many  places,  and  one  wheel  of  my  cart  was  over  the  edge*  The 
driver  calmly  imagined  that  he  could  practically — ^not  metaphori- 
cally— ^prevent  the  cart  from  tumbling  over  by  putting  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  but  this  was  more  than  my  nerves  could  stand,  and 
I  speedily  flung  myself  out.  What  an  approach  to  the  capital  of 
such  a  vast  empire  ! 

Our  progress  was  very  slow,  and  after  ten  miles  of  appalling 
jolting  I  could  still  see  nothing  of  Peking,  and  the  sun  was 
beginning  to  sink.  The  gates  of  Peking  are  closed  at  sunset, 
and  the  traveller  who  should  happen  to  get  shut  out  would  have 
an  unpleasant  experience,  for  the  houses  outside  the  walls  are 
inhabited  by  the  scum  of  the  city. 

The  flaming  sun  went  down,  leaving  the  most  glorious  after- 
glow. Large  flocks  of  wild  geese  wheeled  over  our  heads,  their 
harsh  cries  startling  even  the  mules.  I  peered  anxiously  ont 
from  xmder  the  little  blue  cover  of  the  cart,  but  no  walls  of 
Peking  could  I  see.  Before  my  eyes  danced  the  words  of  a  four* 
line  whip  which  we  had  received  from  the  great  I.Q-.  *  Bemember, 
under  no  circumstances  are  you  to  run  the  risk  of  being  shut 
outside  the  gates  of  Peking ;  if  there  is  the  sL'ghtest  chance  of 
your  being  late,  remain  in  your  boat  until  the  following  morning.' 

Our  boy  jumped  out  of  his  cart,  and  began  thumping  my 
mule  to  try  and  hurry  him  on,  at  the  same  time  shrieking  at  the 
driver,  who  had  slowly  begun  to  wake  up  and  show  a  little  excite- 
ment. Just  as  the  afterglow  faded  I  saw  an  archway,  but  it  was 
not  the  gateway  of  the  city ;  still  we  were  under  the  walls,  and 
struggling  through  deep  sand. 
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Crawling  on  to  the  shaft,  I  began  to  shout  to  my  friend,  who 
was  in  the  cart  behind,  that  we  had  better  get  out  and  run  for  it 
and  leave  our  luggage  to  its  fate,  when  out  from  the  gloom 
rushed  a  man,  yelling  something  of  which  I  did  not  understand  a 
word  except  *  Sir  Bobert  Hart.'  He  hit  the  mule,  the  cart 
bumped  on  to  a  paved  causeway,  and  there  stood  the  great  arch- 
way, one  of  the  huge  doors  being  already  closed,  and  as  the  last 
of  our  little  carts  lumbered  through,  the  other  side  was  shut  and 
sealed ;  one  minute  later  neither  the  British  Minister  nor  Sir 
Bobert  Hart  could  have  had  them  opened  for  us.  Truly  a  most 
unpleasant  excitement !  But  we  were  in  Peking,  and  I  began  to 
bethink  me  of  my  personal  appearance.  My  hair  was  streaming 
down  my  back,  and  not  a  hairpin  could  I  find;  my  hat  was 
battered  in,  and  my  collar  and  studs  had  disappeared.  What  a 
plight  to  appear  in  before  one's  host !  I  tucked  my  hair  under- 
neath my  hat,  but  in  a  second  it  was  jolted  down  again,  for  if  the 
roads  outside  Peking  were  bad,  the  streets  inside  were,  if  possible, 
worse. 

The  mule-driver  hung  a  long  paper  lantern  on  to  the  shaft, 
and  on  we  stumbled  through  the  crowded,  dimly  lighted  streets. 
At  last  we  found  ourselves  in  a  courtyard,  and  were  immediately 
snrrounded  by  several  stately  Chinese  servants  clad  in  white,  who 
lifted  us  out  and  led  us  through  a  large  garden  and  into  a 
brilliantly  lighted  hall.  To  my  intense  relief  the  great  man  was 
not  at  home,  for  he  never  dreamt  that  any  traveller  could  arrive 
at  such  an  hour,  so  we  escaped  unobserved  to  the  spacious  suites 
of  rooms  prepared  for  us.  Here  the  head  boy  suggested  tea  and 
a  hot  bath.  I  nearly  flung  my  arms  round  his  neck ;  for  what 
more  soothing  externally  and  internally  could  there  be  !  At  eight 
we  were  summoned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  found  the  great  I.G. 
waiting  to  receive  us. 

The  I.G.  is  Sir  Bobert  Hart,  Bart.,  K.C.M.G.,  Inspector- 
Qeneral  of  the  Imperial  Customs  of  China,  the  greatest  English- 
man in  China,  who,  besides  the  honours  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Emperor,  has  been  decorated  by  every  country  (or  Court)  of 
Euroi)e.  I  quailed  beneath  his  eye  as  he  expressed  his  horror  at 
the  risk  we  had  run  in  being  so  late,  but,  as  it  must  have  been 
one  of  his  own  men  who  made  the  mistake  about  sending  the 
carts,  we  had  to  treat  the  matter  as  a  joke. 

That  night  I  felt  quite  demoralised  at  finding  myself  in  such 
luxury — a  sitting-room,  with  books  and  piano ;  an  ante-room  with 
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large  hanging  wardrobes,  where  my  poor  unhappy  dresaes,  which 
had  been  more  or  less  packed  up  for  a  year,  were  having  a  little 
breathing-space ;  and  finally  my  bedroom,  with  an  English  bed 
and  furniture,  lit  by  gas,  and  a  roaring  fire.  I  never  appreciated 
comfort  so  much.  But  there  is  nothing  perfect  upon  earth :  just 
as  I  was  falling  off  to  sleep  I  was  startled  by  a  horrid  noise 
immediately  outside  my  windows,  evidently  an  animal  peculiar  to 
Peking,  for  I  had  never  heard  the  like  of  it  before,  and  there  was  a 
companion  at  the  fitr  end  of  the  garden  answering.  A  footstep 
on  the  gravel  path,  and  I  realised  that  it  was  one  of  the  night 
watchmen,  who,  with  misdirected  zeal,  was  beating  his  large 
wooden  rattle  in  the  verandah.  Overcome  with  sleep,  I  felt  how 
preferable  would  be  the  noiseless  thief  of  the  East,  who  is  capable 
of  removing  the  very  pillow  from  under  your  head  without  dis- 
turbing you.  However,  at  midnight,  when  our  host  retired  to 
rest  and  the  lights  were  put  out,  peace  reigned  at  last,  for  the 
watchmen  retired  also.  One  would  imagine  that  this  would  be 
the  time  when  they  would  be  needed,  but  as  long  as  the  watchmen 
pay  a  toll  to  the  head  of  the  thieving  community  your  goods  are 
safe ;  discharge  your  watchmen,  and  your  house  is  robbed  that 
night. 

I  awoke  the  next  morning  at  what  I  thought  was  a  mandarin 
of  high  degree  offering  me  tea,  but  it  was  only  our  Chinese  boy 
in  such  gorgeous  array  that  I  did  not  recognise  him.  He  usually 
wore  a  long  blue  cotton  blouse,  but  now  he  had  donned  a  short 
coat  and  trousers  of  sapphire-blue  silk  and  new  black  satin  shoes; 
and  his  pigtail,  which  was  well  oiled  and  brushed,  was  nearly  half 
a  yard  longer  than  when  he  left  Tientsin.  Whether  he  usually 
carried  an  extra  piece  of  hair  to  plait  in  on  grand  occasions  or 
hired  it  from  a  Pekin  hairdresser  I  did  not  discover,  but  I 
observed  that  his  pigtail  returned  to  its  pristine  length  on  our 
return  to  the  houseboat.  Like  all  Easterns,  he  was  a  mass 
of  curiosity,  and  had  evidently  been  busy  examining  all  my 
dresses,  for  he  knew  the  colour  of  every  one,  and  was  most  anxious 
to  know  which  I  was  going  to  wear  at  dinner  that  evening. 
*  Pink,  yellow,  black,  white,'  he  gabbled,  and  could  not  understand 
why  I  would  not  settle  at  6.30  a.m.  on  the  apparel  for  8  p.m. 

That  nearly  all  the  sights  of  Peking  are  shut  to  Europeans  is 
a  fact  so  well  known  that  no  visitor  to  the  city  has  any  right  to 
complain.  The  great  lamasery  has  been  enter^  by  Englishmen 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  at  the  risk  of  their  lives ;  so  the 
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examination  hall  and  the  walls  and  watch-towers  are  the  chief 
sights. 

The  examination  hall  is  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  brick 
cells,  where  the  candidates  for  Government  appointments  are 
enclosed  during  the  competitive  examinations.  How  great  must 
be  the  zeal  of  the  competitor  who  can  remain  shut  up  for  fourteen 
days  in  a  cell  barely  four  feet  high  and  just  three  feet  wide,  with 
only  two  boards  for  table  and  seat !  Anyone  but  a  Chinaman 
would  be  picked  out  either  raving  mad  or  dead  at  the  end  of 
three  days ;  but  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  pigtailed  race 
are  beyond  a  Western's  comprehension.  Food  is  brought  at 
stated  times,  and  a  careful  watch  is  kept  that  the  candidates  do 
not  assist  each  other,  they  being  able  to  see  and  speak  to  their 
opposite  neighbour  through  the  openings  in  the  cells. 

The  walls  which  surround  Peking  are  fifty  feet  high  and  sixty 
feet  broad,  and  every  gateway  is  guarded  by  a  high  square  watch- 
tower.  From  the  top  of  the  walls  a  good  idea  can  be  formed  of 
the  city — or  rather  cities,  for  there  are  three,  the  Chinese  City, 
the  Tartar  City,  and  the  Forbidden  City,  one  within  the  other. 

The  Fwbidden  City,  which  is  the  residence  oTT  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  the  Emperor  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  is  surrounded  by 
high  walls  topped  with  the  imperial  yellow  tiles,  and  the  gat^ 
are  strictly  guarded  to  prevent  anyone  from  entering  the  sacred 
precincts.  With  the  exception  of  the  occasions  when  the  im- 
prisoned monarch  goes  to  worship  at  some  temple  he  never  leaves 
the  Forbidden  City,  which  covers  a  large  area,  containing  parks, 
gardens,  and  lakes. 

The  ordinary  dwelling-houses  in  the  Tartar  City  are  small, 
low,  and  flat-roofed,  the  foreign  legations  being  the  only 
buildings  that  have  any  approach  to  beauty,  and  they  are  not 
visible  from  the  filthy  streets.  A  proof  of  the  dryness  of  the 
climate  of  North  China  is  shown  in  the  observatory,  which  is  on 
the  top  of  the  wall,  where  the  bronze  astronomical  instruments 
made  in  1668  by  the  Jesuit  Father  Verbeist — and,  still  more 
remarkable,  those  under  some  trees  below,  the  work  of  Khublai 
Khan  in  the  thirteenth  century — are  as  bright  and  free  from  rust 
as  if  only  recently  put  up. 

In  spite  of  the  sights  of  Peking  being  closed  to  Europeans,  it 
has  a  strange  fascination  which  no  other  city  of  the  East  possesses, 
the  interest  being  in  its  crowded  streets.  Was  ever  such  varied 
traffic  seen?    Picking  one's  way  cautiously  along,  for  fear  of 
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tumbling  into  a  cesspool  or  other  horror,  one  finds  the  wide  streets 
lined  with  little  booths,  past  which  files  an  endless  procession  of 
human  beings,  beasts,  and  Peking  carts.  A  long  train  of  Bactrian 
camels — ^magnificent  animals,  all  in  their  new  winter  coats — 
marches  slowly  by,  laden  with  coal  firom  the  hills,  or  ridden  by 
wild-looking  Mongols  bringing  skins  firom  the  north.  Then  comes 
a  funeral  procession,  with  men  with  spread  umbrellas  and  banners 
walking  ahead,  the  tablets  of  the  deceased  being  carried  in  a  kind 
of  sedan  chair.  After  that  a  bridal  procession,  the  bride  also  in  a 
sedan  chair,  with  her  face  covered  with  a  red  cloth.  Little  Peking 
carts  go  bumping  along ;  firom  under  the  little  blue  hoods  of  the 
carts  peep  fiices  with  eyes  covered  with  huge  saucer-like  goggles. 
Contemptuous-looking  mandarins  are  borne  aloft  in  sedan  chidrs 
or  in  mule  litters,  with  attendants,  mounted  on  splendid  mules, 
riding  before  and  behind.  Besides  all  these  there  is  a  crowd  of 
foot  passengers — men  in  blue  blouses,  with  loose,  baggy  trousers 
bound  around  the  legs ;  boys  carrying  birds  in  cages  or  on  sticks; 
women  of  the  conquering  race  of  Manchus  walking  firmly  ered, 
for  the  fashion  does  not  hold  with  them  of  binding  the  feet; 
then  a  poor  Chinese  woman  comes  tottering  along  on  what  look 
more  like  hoofs  than  feet,  shod  in  little  embroidered  satin  shoes 
scarcely  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  sufiering  of  the  girls 
— for  the  treatment  of  the  foot  has  to  begin  at  an  early  age— is 
horrible  to  think  of :  the  four  small  toes  are  turned  xmder  the 
foot,  and  the  big  toe  pressed  back  on  the  top  until  the  foot 
becomes  a  shapeless  stump.  Both  Manchu  and  Chinese  women 
wear  their  hair  most  elaborately  dressed  and  ornamented  with 
jewelled  pins  and  artificial  flowers.  What  strikes  one  most  in  the 
Northern  Chinese  is  that  they  are  a  race  of  aristocrats — tall, 
dignified,  fine-figured  people,  with  shapely  limbs  and  beautiful 
hands  and  feet,  their  tapering  fingers  and  filbert  nails  being  most 
remarkable. 

We  made  an  expedition  one  morning  to  the  shops,  which  are 
all  in  the  Chinese  City.  Over  every  house  where  goods  are  sold 
a  long  black  signboard,  lettered  in  gold,  is  hung  vertically  from 
a  projecting  iron  bar.  There  were  many  quaint"  things  to  be  seen 
under  a  covered  way  with  little  shops  on  either  side,  but  ihe 
crowd  that  followed  us  pressed  round  us  so  closely  that  we  were 
nearly  suffocated,  and  our  zeal  for  curios  was  soon  dissipated. 
The  Chinese  cannot  understand  the  Western  dislike  to  be  gaased 
at,  for  not  only  do  they  live  in  public,  but  the  last  scene  of  life, 
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over  which  we  draw  a  veil,  is  witnessed  by  a  crowd  of  friends  and 
relations.  They  look  upon  death  with  perfect  equanimity,  and 
usually  provide  themselves  beforehand  with  the  huge  coffin  which 
is  de  rigueur  in  China.  Large  enough  to  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  in,  or  to  contain  a  whole  family,  these  coffins,  which  are 
made  of  wood  four  inches  thick,  have  a  bed  of  quicklime,  which  is 
certainly  a  necessity,  as  the  actual  interment  often  does  not  take 
place  for  weeks,  or  even  years.  This  strange  delay  is  caused  by 
the  astrologers  not  being  able  to  settle  on  the  lucky  place  or  day 
for  the  ceremony,  the  entire  matter  being  left  to  their  selection. 

The  Temple  of  Confucius  we  tried  to  see  twice  in  one  day, 
bat  on  each  occasion  a  disagreeable  crowd  assembled,  and  on 
finding  that  *  Keidzu ! '  (foreign  devU)  was  hissing  from  every 
mouth,  and  that  stones  were  being  picked  up  to  hurl  at  us,  we 
beat  a  retreat. 

*  You  will  make  the  expedition  to  the  Great  Wall  and  Ming 
tombs  in  mule  litters,  which  are  most  comfortable/  we  were  told. 
I  vainly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  ride,  but  was  assured  that  it 
would  not  be  safe,  as  in  passing  through  villages  stones  and  filth 
would  be  fiung  at  me.  A  mule  litter  is  like  a  large  sedan  chair, 
with  the  poles  fore  and  aft  resting  on  two  mules,  the  hind  mule 
having  a  very  dull  time,  for  his  head  almost  rests  against  the 
back  of  the  chair.  The  poor  beasts  are  bitted  with  a  thick  piece 
of  wire  across  the  upper  gum — a  cruel  method  ;  but  the  Chinese 
do  not  understand  the  word  *suflFering.'  It  would  be  an  enormous 
advantage  to  tall  travellers  in  the  East  if  they  had  the  power 
of  unhooking  their  legs  at  the  knee  when  requiring  any  means 
of  conveyance.  Being  all  in  one  piece,  I  found  a  mule  litter 
horribly  cramped;  and  astonished  the  mule-driver,  when  away 
fix)m  the  haxmts  of  men,  by  lianging  my  feet  out  of  the  windows. 
A  mule  litter  is  reserved  for  people  of  importance  to  travel  in, 
and  the  openings  or  windows  have  deep  fringed  cotton  flounces 
and  curtains  to  protect  those  inside  from  the  vulgar  gaze,  the 
villagers  having  to  squat  on  the  ground  as  you  pass  to  look  up 
underneath  the  fringe.  As  I  wished  to  see  what  I  could  of  the 
country  I  pinned  up  the  objectionable  flounce  with  that  most 
useful  thing,  a  hairpin.  In  travelling,  what  would  life  be  without 
hairpins  ?  Besides  being  the  best  of  paper  cutters,  efficient  boot 
and  glove  buttoners,  corkscrew,  tin-opener,  and  ient-hook,  I  have 
successfully  mended  harness  and  bridles  with  them. 

Except  for  one  hour's  rest  for  lunch,  we  spent  most  of  the  day 
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in  our  mule  litters,  travelling  slowly  along  the  great  alluvial 
plain,  the  monotony  of  which  was  broken  by  a  few  scattered  mud 
villages  surrounded  by  patches  of  cultivation.  The  gentleman  of 
the  party  varied  the  long  hours  by  riding  a  donkey  or  driving  a 
cart;  the  servants  and  provisions  being  also  carried  in  carts.  At 
sunset  we  reached  the  village  of  Sha-Ho,  where  we  were  to  stay 
the  night,  and  we  made  our  first  acquaintance  with  a  Chinese  inn. 
Nothing  in  the  East  can  be  accomplished  in  a  hurry,  and  certainly 
the  time  wasted  before  a  Chinese  innkeeper  will  come  to  terms  is 
most  aggravating.  Woe  be  to  the  unwary  who  enter  and  take 
possession  of  the  accommodation,  such  as  it  is,  without  making 
any  agreement ;  for  when  ready  to  depart  he  will  be  presented 
with  a  bill  so  exorbitant  that  he  refuses  to  pay,  then  threats  and 
violent  language  ensue,  the  doors  of  the  courtyard  which  surrounds 
the  inn  are  shut,  stones  and  staves  are  used  to  enforce  payment, 
and  if  the  traveller  escapes  without  a  broken  head  he  is  very 
lucky.  But  our  escort,  knowing  well  the  unpleasant  customs  of 
the  Chinese,  always  made  an  agreement  with  innkeepers  and 
guardians  of  temples  before  entering,  so  we  encountered  nothing 
disagreeable.* 

The  inns  in  the  north  of  China  are  all  on  the  same  plan.  Yon 
enter  through  heavy  wooden  doors  a  large  courtyard,  three  sides 
of  which  are  stables  for  the  ponies  and  mules ;  the  fourth  side 
furthest  from  the  entrance  contains  the  rooms  reserved  for 
travellers,  which  your  boy  must  thoroughly  sweep  before  pu 
enter,  if  you  wish  to  have  any  peace ;  but  sleep,  from  other  causes, 
is  almost  impossible,  as  the  kicking  and  squealing  of  the  ponies 
and  mules  never  cease.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms  consists  of  a 
table  and  chair,  and  a  stove  bed,  or  k^ang,  which  is  a  raised  bank 
of  bricks  about  four  feet  high,  with  interstices  in  which  burning 
wood  and  dried  manure  smoulder — rather  on  the  plan  of  a  garden 
hotbed.  On  the  bed  of  bricks  a  piece  of  matting  is  first  laid,  and 
then  your  bedding.  Fortunately  for  us,  though  the  weather  was 
frosty  the  cold  was  not  intense ;  so  we  were  able  to  dispense  with 
the  heating  of  the  k'ang,  which  must  cause  you  in  the  morning 
to  feel  like  a  flufiy  cucumber.  The  latticed  windows  of  the  rooms 
are  supposed  to  be  covered  with  paper,  but  curiosity  has  not  only 
made  peep-holes,  but  apertures  large  enough  for  a  human  head  to 
go  through.  However,  after  some  time  spent  in  the  Far  East, 
one  ceases  to  expect  any  privacy,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the 
prying  ones  is  not  only  useless,  but  exhausting. 
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At  daybreak  the  next  morning  we  started  for  the  Ming  tombs. 
Passing  through  two  pailons  or  archways — one  of  fine  white 
marble,  the  other  of  brick — ^we  reached  the  avenue  of  enormous 
stone  carvings  which  line  the  approach  to  the  magnificent  burial- 
place  of  the  great  emperors.  First  come  gigantic  pairs  of 
elephants  and  camels  cut  out  of  solid  pieces  of  stone,  then  huge 
figures  of  courtiers  and  warriors  who  se^m  to  be  standing  at 
attention  as  if  expecting  that  the  gates  of  the  tombs  would 
suddenly  open  and  their  dead  masters  sally  forth. 

Far  away  from  the  noise  and  crowd  of  the  great  city,  in  a  large 
amphitheatre  surrounded  by  persinmion  trees,  lie  the  thirteen 
tombs  of  the  past  dynasty  of  Chinese  rulers,  each  some  miles 
apart  firom  another.  The  tomb  of  Yung-le,  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  is  the  largest  and  the  one  usually  visited.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  high  brick  walls,  the  fourth  side  being 
formed  by  the  hill  in  which  the  sarcophagus  is  deeply  sunk ;  the 
buildings  in  the  great  courtyard  being  the  sacrificial  halls,  while 
others  contain  the  ancestral  tablets  which  rest  on  large  stone 
tortoises.  The  Chinese  believe  that  man  is  inhabited  by  three 
spirits,  one  of  which  after  death  is  always  in  attendance  on  the 
tablets. 

In  spite  of  the  bright  sunshine  and  blue  sky  above,  the  solitude 
and  desolation  of  the  whole  place  created  a  sense  of  weirdness ; 
nothing  broke  the  perfect  silence  except  the  occasional  rustling  of 
the  few  last  remaining  leaves  of  the  persimmon  trees  as  they 
floated  down. 

Suddenly  I  started  at  what  sounded  like  a  footstep  behind  me. 
Was  it  the  spirit  of  Yung-le's  tablet  coming  to  scare  away  the 
traveller  who  had  dared  to  venture  into  the  great  enclosure 
reserved  for  the  dead  ?  It  was  only  some  of  the  beautiful  imperial 
yellow  tiles  from  the  roof  of  the  sacrificial  hall,  which  slipped 
from  the  place  where  they  had  rested  for  over  four  hundred  years, 
and  fell  with  a  soft  thud  in  the  bed  of  long  grass. 

On  entering  the  long  sloping-roofed  building  which  stands  in 
the  centre,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  beautiftilly  carved  white 
marble  balustrades,  one  finds  oneself  in  a  vast  hall,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  enormous  polished  teak  pillars  thirty-two 
feet  high.  On  a  stone  table  stands  the  red  lacquer  tablet  on  which 
is  inscribed  the  Emperor  Yung-le's  posthumous  title,  '  The  Per- 
fect Ancestor,  the  Literary  Emperor.'  History  does  not  relate 
whence  these  gigantic  pillars  were  brought ;  but  as  teak  trees  are 
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not  found  in  any  part  of  China,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  they 
came  from  Burma,  but  how  they  were  transported  such  an  enor- 
mous distance  remains  a  mystery.  How  well  all  the  past  monarchs 
of  the  East  knew  how  to  bury  themselves,  and  what  an  amount  of 
time  and  thought  must  have  been  spent  on  planning  such  vast 
places  of  interment,  which  took  many  years  to  build ! 

Leaving  the  Ming  tombs,  we  accomplished  the  thirteen  miles 
to  the  little  fortified  town  of  Nankow  just  as  the  sun  was  setting. 
We  had  some  difficulty  in  threading  our  way  along  the  slippery, 
roughly  paved  street,  as  it  was  almost  blocked  with  heavily  laden 
camels,  ponies,  and  mules,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Mongolia. 
Passing  several  inns,  at  last  we  reached  the  one  where  we  were  to 
put  up  for  the  night.  Here  the  usual  altercation  ensued  before 
we  could  enter.  The  courtyard  was  already  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  ponies  and  mules,  which  were  fighting,  screaming, 
and  kicking.  To  add  to  the  noise,  an  elderly  gander,  whose  age 
was  computed  to  be  little  short  of  ninety,  was  walking  around, 
rushing,  hissing,  with  outspread  wings,  at  every  new-comer,  as  if 
he  wished  to  keep  the  whole  place  to  himself.  In  an  adjoining 
yard  a  large  number  of  camels  were  being  unloaded  for  the  night, 
and  the  groaning  and  swearing  of  these  huge  beasts  added  to  the 
general  pandemonium. 

In  consequence  of  the  town  of  Nankow  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  pass,  which  is  the  great  trade  route  from  Mongolia  to 
Peking,  an  enormous  traffic  of  camels,  ponies,  and  mules  passes 
through  its  main  street  carrying  skins  and  various  other  things 
from  Mongolia,  and  bringing  back  brick  tea  from  beyond  Peking. 

There  are  few  things  more  interesting  in  North  China  than 
the  great  Mongolian  camel  trains.  The  two-humped  Bactrian 
camel  of  Central  Asia  is  a  magnificent  beast,  quite  throwing  his 
African  brothers  into  the  shade.  When  clothed  in  his  new  winter 
coat  of  rich  dark  brown  fur,  which  even  covers  his  knees,  he  is 
doubly  imposing.  A  string  of  fifteen  to  twenty  camels  is 
fastened  together  by  a  cord,  attached  to  the  nose  of  the  first  and 
the  tail  of  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  last  one,  which  wears  a 
large  bell  hung  round  its  neck,  so  that  the  Mongol,  who  is  perched 
on  the  leading  camel,  can  easily  discover  when  the  conliectiDg 
cord  breaks.  A  mandarin  and  a  camel  are  the  most  superdlioos 
creatures  upon  earth.  The  former,  wrapped  in  rich  silks  and  furs, 
as  he  is  carried  along  in  his  sedan  chair  glances  at  the  European 
with  pitying  disdain.     But  the  camel  ignores  you  altogether,  and 
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with  a  sneer  on  his  mouth  plods  slowly  along,  not  deigning  to  look 
at  anything  that  is  not  on  a  level  with  his  eyes.    It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  give  a  camel  train  a  wide  berth,  for  the  great  beasts 
would  calmly  walk  over  one,  and  finding  some  obstacle  in  the 
road,  would  probably  give  a  kick  which  would  silence  one  for 
ever.     It  being  bright  moonlight,  a  large  number  of  camels  were 
fed  and  watered  and  went  on ;  so  all  through  the  night  the  little 
town  resounded  with  the  music  of  their  bells.     To  sleep  either 
well  or  long  in  an  inn  on  the  great  trade  route  to  Mongolia  is 
almost  impossible,  for  the  noises  continue  till  late  in  the  night, 
and  at  dawn  the  loading  of  the  different  transport  animals  begins, 
each  in  turn  raising  loud  objections,  the  wretched  ponies  having 
full  reasons  for  doing  so,  as  their  backs  are  always  a  mass  of  sores. 
But  the  noise  in  our  yard  was  soon  completely  drowned  by  the 
groaning  and  swearing  of  our  neighbours  the  camels,  who  varied 
their  charming  repertoire  by  making  a  noise  as  if  they  were  aU 
violently  sick.    Though  so  magnificent  in  appearance,  a  camel's 
habits  and  customs  are  certainly  perfectly  horrid,  for  when  he  is 
in  a  bad  temper — and  when  is  he  not  ? — he  bites,  kicks,  and,  still 
worse,  spits  at  every  one  who  comes  near  him.    I  doubt  even  if 
their  owners  feel  any  affection  for  them.    That  day,  on  our  way  to 
the  Great  Wall,  we  overtook  a  long  string  of  camels  which  had 
come  to  a  standstill,  as  one  of  them  was  ill.    Four  Mongols  were 
struggling  ineffectually  to  prevent  him  firom  twisting  his  head 
around  the  hump ;  but  the  animal  had  done  his  last  march,  and 
sank  with  a  crash,  rolling  over  in  the  sand.  The  drivers  rearranged 
the  loads,  and  then  the  long  string  of  camels  stalked  slowly  away. 
The  dying  beast  opened  its  great  pathetic  eyes  to  have  a  last  look 
at  its  companions,  then  there  was  a  Sapping  of  heavy  wings,  and 
I  turned  away,  for  the  ghoulish  birds  of  prey  had  begun  their 
gruesome  repast.    How  much  I  wished,  on  this  and  many  other 
occasions,  that  I  had  been  able  to  put  the  poor  agonised  creatures 
out  of  pain.     On  those  who  are  fond  of  animals,  their  sufferings 
in  the  East  leave  an  indelible  impression. 

The  road  from  the  little  town  of  Nankow  to  the  Great  Wall 
is  very  rough,  and  my  front  mule  fell,  rolling  the  little  box  in 
which  I  was  cooped  up  over  on  its  side.  I  found  myself  wedged 
head  downwards,  with  all  my  bedding  and  pillows  on  the  top  of 
me,  the  mules'  hoofs  resounding  unpleasantly  on  the  woodwork 
close  to  my  head.  The  boy  rescued  me  from  this  unpleasant 
position  by  dragging  me  out  through  the  window  by  my  heels, 
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the  mule-driver  lookiDg  on  as  stolidly  as  if  it  was  all  part  of  the 
day's  work ;  in  tBLct  I  think  he  was  rather  pleased  at  seeing  '  the 
foreign  devil '  in  such  a  predicament.  On  a  repetition  of  this  little 
entertainment,  the  gentleman  of  the  party  made  it  plain  to  the 
driver  that  if  it  happened  a  third  time,  he  wonld  not  get  any 
backshish,  with  the  result  that  there  was  no  more  stumbling. 

Passing  through  the  town  of  Chu-zung-Kuan,  and  under  a 
large  archway,  the  inside  of  which  is  covered  with  bas-reUefe 
and  an  inscription  in  six  languages,  three  of  which  are  Sanscrit 
Tibetan,  and  Chinese,  we  came  in  sight  of  that  most  enormous 
piece  of  man's  handiwork  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  Great 
Wall.  It  was  built  to  keep  out  the  Mongols,  whose  descendants 
with  their  camels  now  file  in  an  almost  ceaseless  procession 
through  the  double  gateway  of  Pa-ta-ling,  with  its  square  tower 
pierced  with  loopholes  for  cannon,  and  past  the  cannons  which 
lie  in  the  dust  near  by.  Little  recks  the  merry  little  Mongol,  as 
he  lurches  by  on  his  scornful  camel,  for  what  purpose  that  wall 
was  built  or  these  cannons  brought  there.  His  mind  is  engrossed 
on  how  he  may  get  the  best  of  the  merchants  when  he  gets  to 
Peking  ;  not  that  he  ever  succeeds,  for  the  Mongols  are  a  guileless 
race,  and  no  match  in  any  way  for  the  cunning  Chinese  trader. 

We  turned  off  the  road  before  reaching  the  Wall,  to  visit  a 
Mongol  encampment.  The  men  came  out  of  their  tents  and 
greeted  us  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  afterwards  fetched 
the  women,  who  took  the  deepest  interest  in  my  clothes,  being 
especially  fascinated  with  my  straw  hat,  feeling  it  all  over  in  turn 
very  gently,  and  smiling  back  at  each  other.  They  were  taller 
and  much  better-looking  than  the  men,  and  wore  beautiful  head- 
dresses of  embossed  plates  of  silver,  studded  with  turquoises, 
pearls,  and  coral,  and  long  clusters  of  pearls  were  hung  around 
their  ears.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  short  rough  brown  woollen 
skirt  striped  with  red,  and  a  woollen  jacket  which  was  almost 
concealed  by  a  sheepskin  cloak  with  the  wool  inside.  Before  we 
left,  one  of  the  men  brought  out  of  his, tent  a  silver  bowl,  wrought 
with  a  fine  design,  containing  a  colourless  liquid  which  he  offered 
to  me.  I  just  touched  it  with  my  lips,  being  a  trifle  afraid  of 
what  the  mixture  might  be,  having  heard  a  not  exactly  pleasing 
account  of  the  composition  of  Mongolian  drinks.  But,  as  the 
guest  is  not  supposed  to  drain  the  cup,  I  did  all  that  was  ex- 
pected, and  no  offence  was  given. 

The  Great  Wall  is  forty  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  broad,  and 
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is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  crenellated  parapet,  the  whole 
structure  at  the  Pa-ta-hng  Grate  being  in  an  extraordinarily 
perfect  state.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  the 
original  old  wall,  which  runs  from  Kansu  to  the  G-ulf  of  Pechili, 
but  the  one  built  a  few  hundred  years  later,  the  first  dating  from 
B.C.  221.  The  wall  is  built  entirely  of  bricks  averaging  fifteen 
inches  long  and  seven  inches  wide,  where  made  and  how  brought 
remains  a  mystery ;  and  as  you  stand  on  the  top  and  see  on  either 
side  of  you  the  long  white  line  topping  the  brovm  hUls  as  fEur  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  realise  that  it  continues  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
you  feel  that  the  Pyramids  are  but  a  slight  work  in  comparison. 

On  the  .north*west  side  of  the  white  snake-like  wall  lies  the 
brown  plain  of  Mongolia,  and  on  the  other  the  brown  hills  of 
China,  from  deepest  umber  colour  to  bright  sienna,  but  unrelieved 
by  any  patches  of  green.  The  sun  was  setting  when  we  were 
returning  to  Nankow,  and  then  the  hills  seemed  to  be  clothed  in 
purple  and  gold,  and  the  Great  Wall  stood  out  like  a  fiery  streak 
on  the  horizon. 

We  spent  another  night  in  the  quaint  little  town,  and  tried 
to  sleep  to  the  usual  accompaniment  of  groaning  camels  and 
screaming,  kicking  mules,  and  the  next  day  at  dusk  we  were 
back  again  in  Peking.  Life  is  very  pleasant  in  the  winter  in 
Cathay's  great  capital — dinners  and  dances  at  the  different  legations 
and  amongst  the  rest  of  the  European  oonmiunityi  Though  furs 
are  necessary  the  climate  is  then  at  its  best,  being  perfectly  still, 
with  a  cloudless  sky  and  a  brisk  invigorating  air.  When  it  rains, 
Peking  becomes  little  else  but  a  vast  cesspool ;  the  dry  windy 
weather  being  even  more  horrible,  for  the  poisonous  dust  is  blown 
in  clouds  through  the  streets,  filling  your  throat  and  lungs.  The 
legations,  with  entrances  guarded  by  stone  lions,  are  all  in  one 
long  street  which  is  as  filthy  as  the  rest  of  the  city ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  the  European  residents,  the  houses  are  all  enclosed 
within  high  walls  and  surrounded  by  large  gardens,  so  the  effluvia 
do  not  reach  them. 

When  going  out  to  dinner  our  host  always  drove  in  his  own 
little  cart,  but  we  were  carried  in  sedan  chairs,  with  long  paper 
lanterns  hanging  at  the  poles,  runners  going  ahead,  shouting  to 
dear  the  way.  With  a  slow  trot  we  were  carried  into  the  halls 
of  the  houses ;  stately  servants  in  white  assisted  us  to  unroll  from 
our  furs  and  rugs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
without  occasionally  glancing  at  the  pigtailed  gentlemen   in 
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attendance  that  we  were  in  the  Far  East,  and  not  in  London  or 
Paris.  Yet  within  a  short  distance  from  where  we  were  enjoying 
all  the  Inznries  of  Enrope,  was  the  poor  Emperor  shut  np  in  the 
Forbidden  City,  living  a  life  no  better  than  his  predecessors  of 
many  centuries  ago. 

In  spite  of  the  reluctant  awakening  of  China,  what  has  been 
the  custom  still  remains  so,  and  at  2  a.m.  every  morning  the 
Halls  of  Audience  are  opened,  and  at  3  a.m.  the  Cabinet  Coimcils 
are  held.  What  minister's  ideas  would  not  be  congealed  if  called 
upon  to  assemble  at  such  an  unearthly  hour,  with  the  thermometer 
many  degrees  below  zero  ?  Even  the  Court  entertainments  take 
place  at  8  a.m.,  and  at  10  a.m.  the  work  of  the  Emperor's  day  is  over. 
Anything  more  uncomfortable  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  but  from 
the  Emperor  down  to  his  lowest  subject,  who  is  ground  down  and 
obliged  to  subsist  on  feure  which  would  mean  starvation  to  most 
races,  the  Chinese  are  supremely  satisfied  with  themselves,  and 
they  see  no  reason  for  any  change.  Every  innovation  that  is 
now  being  forced  on  them  is  accepted  out  of  sheer  fear. 

The  frost  made  us  leave  Peking  earlier  than  we  had  intended, 
so  one  morning  we  were  packed  into  the  little  carts  again,  and, 
after  the  usual  horrible  jolting,  joined  our  houseboat  at  Tung- 
chow,  and  started  immediately  on  the  return  journey  to  Tien- 
tsin. After  some  hours,  finding  it  intensely  cold  sitting  on  the 
roof  of  our  boat,  we  landed  to  have  a  walk ;  and  as  the  Pei-ho 
winds  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  we  thought  we  would  take  a 
cut  across  country.  A  six-mile  run  brought  us  to  a  point  at  the 
bank  where  we  imagined  we  should  hit  off  our  boat,  but  instead  of 
its  being  there,  we  found  a  village,  and  a  village  meant  a  crowd. 
The  authorities  in  Peking  had  warned  us  that  we  were  never  to 
approa'ch  any  dwellings  on  foot,  for  a  few  days  before  a  European 
had  been  nearly  murdered  near  one  of  these  villages,  and  for  two 
ladies  alone  it  was  most  unsafe.  However,  as  we  had  made  such 
a  dreadful  mistake,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  calm  and 
disguise  all  fear.  So  we  waved  majestically  at  the  river  to  show 
the  ruffians  who  were  jostling  us  that  the  boat  was  expected 
every  minute.  But  the  boat  did  not  come.  Craft  of  every 
description  slipped  swiftly  by,  their  red-brown  sails  glowing  in 
the  afternoon  sun,  still  not  a  sign  of  ours  could  we  see.  A  last  a 
most  unpleasing  idea  struck  us — suppose  our  boat  has  passed.  If 
it  has,  what  will  become  of  us  ?  We  shall  probably  be  stoned  and 
flrmg  into  the  Pei-ho.  What  a  dreadful  way  of  making  our  eiit 
out  of  a  world  we  had  come  so  far  to  see  ! 
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Not  daring  to  take  our  eyes  from  ofif-  the  crowd,  we  stood  like 
animalfl  at  bay  with  our  backs  to  the  river,  only  occasionally  taking 
hurried  glances  at  the  winding  Fei-ho.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
lengthened  to  half  an  hour,  then  to  forty  minutes.  The  crowd  began 
to  show  signs  of  getting  tired,  and  just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
think  that  things  were  coming  to  a  climax,  round  a  bend  of  the 
river  shot  our  boat,  and  the  cowards  fell  back.  Down  the  mud 
bank  we  scrambled  and  jumped  on  board,  feeling  very  much  as  a 
prisoner  most,  who,  having  been  led  out  to  be  shot,  has  been 
reprieved  at  the  last  moment. 

As  we  glided  into  Tientsin,  the  high  £»(ade  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral  was  glittering  in  the  setting  sun  like  burnished 
gold.  This  is  the  only  piece  of  the  building  which  remains,  the 
rest  of  the  structure  having  been  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  mob 
in  the  riots  of  1870.  We  found  that  the  English,  French,  and 
American  gunboats  had  arrived  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters, 
where  they  remain  frozen  up  for  three  months.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  and  we  started  ofiF  in  the  first  steamer  available.^ 
The  previous  winter  she  had  left  Tientsin  too  late,  and  in  crossing 
the  bar  she  stuck  in  the  ice,  and  remained  jammed  there  for  ten 
weeks.  Her  captain  had  been  on  the  celebrated  Kow-shing  taking 
Chinese  troops  to  Korea  in  1894  when  the  Japanese  fired  on  her, 
and  she  sank  with  what  was  considered  the  pick  of  the  Chinese 
army;  the  captain,  after  being  an  hour  and  a  quarter  in  the 
water,  was  rescued,  with  only  a  slight  bullet  wound. 

It  was  too  rough  to  stop  at  Chefoo  and  take  on  the  usual  cargo 
of  vermicelli  and  straw  braid,  so  we  made  a  quick  passage  down 
to  Shanghai,  and,  stepping  ofiF  on  to  the  wharf,  were  whisked  in 
rickshas  into  the  European  quarter,  with  its  stately  houses  and 
hongs  of  the  great  merchants,  and  its  garden-Uned  Bund,  along 
which  lie  the  ships  of  all  nations.  What  an  astonishment  it  would 
be  to  the  Emperor  of  China  if  he  could  only  take  a  trip  to  Shanghai, 
and  see  amongst  other  things  the  crowd  of  shipping  in  the  river ! 
But  the  largest  things  he  has  ever  seen  afloat  are  the  mimic  junks 
which  skim  along  the  artificial  lakes  within  the  walls  of  the  For- 
bidden City,  and  he  will  probably  be  hurried  oflf  by  his  attentive 
relation,  the  Empress  Dowager,  to  be  *  a  guest  on  high,'  without 
ever  having  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  vast  country,  with  its  cities  and  ports,  and  its  teeming  popula- 
tion, over  which  he  nominally  reigns. 
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A  middle-aged  romance. 

I. 

Joshua  Grenfell  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry.  We  do  not 
arrive  at  any  important  conclusion  in  life  without  working  up  to 
it,  consciously  or  unconsciously.  Joshua  worked  up  to  his  uncon- 
sciously. He  was  fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  seriously  contemplated  the  step.  It  was  his  firiend's 
having  taken  the  vital  step  with  success  that  turned  his  thoughts 
into  a  similar  channel.  Bill  Brentwood  was  Joshua's  only  firiend. 
He  had  acquaintances.  He  might  have  had  friends  as  the  world 
counts  them,  had  he  chosen.  His  surroundings  were  such  as  to 
make  it  worth  the  world's  while  to  cultivate  him,  but  somehow  he 
had  little  social  ambition  and  so  he  remained  very  much  alone. 

He  went  to  the  City  every  morning  by  the  Underground, 
returning  to  his  handsome  house  in  De  Vere  Gttrdens  on  the  top 
of  a  'bus,  or  on  foot  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise.  Year  in,  year 
out,  it  made  a  monotonous  enough  programme,"  and  was  only 
varied  by  Brentwood's  dropping  in  to  dinner,  or  to  stay  the  night. 
By-and-by  even  that  variety  was  denied  him,  for  Bill  married  a 
wife,  and  Grenfell  regarded  the  event  as  striking  the  death-knell 
of  their  pleasant  bachelor  intercourse. 

The  rich,  lonely  merchant  shrank  from  the  society  of  women 
with  all  the  sensitiveness  of  a  man  from  whose  Ufe  they  have  been 
almost  completely  excluded  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  his 
friend  who  had  dug  and  delved  beneath  the  crust  of  reserve  and 
coldness  that  Joshua  presented  to  the  world,  and  had  discovered 
something  that  outweighed  these  surface  qualities,  saw  no  reason 
why  the  change  in  his  circumstances  should  affect  his  relations 
with  his  friend.  So,  a  couple  of  months  after  his  marriage,  he 
buttonholed  Joshua  in  the  City  one  day. 

*  I  say,  old  man,'  he  said,  *  we  have  got  a  cottage  at  Surbiton. 
Come  down  to  us  for  the  end  of  the  week.  I  want  you  to  see  my 
wife.' 

Joshua  looked  at  his  friend.  There  was  to  his  sharpened  eye- 
sight an  indescribable  change  in  him.  His  somewhat  broad 
features  had  acquired  an  air  of  happiness  that  almost  idealised 
their  unclassic  contour.     There  was  something  even  in  the  cut  of 
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his  neck-tie,  in  the  set  of  his  buttonhole,  in  the  tout  ensemble  of 
the  man  that  was  significant.  He  was  ten  years  Joshua's  junior. 
Grenfell  hesitated. 

*  We  are  past  the  spooning  stage,'  continued  his  friend  per- 
suasively ;  *  you  have^  nothing  to  fear  from  Itat.' 

Joshua  coloured  like  a  school-girl. 

*  Don't  plead  a  prior  engagement,'  Bill  urged.  *  I  want  you  to 
see  IVIary.' 

The  invitation  in  its  one  aspect  tempted  Joshua  strongly. 
He  did  not  know  till  now  what  a  loss  Brentwood  had  been  to  him, 
or  how  pleasant  would  be  the  partial  resumption  of  the  old  inti- 
macy. On  the  other  hand  *  Mary '  presented  herself  as  an  un- 
doubted bugbear,  and  he  shrank  from  the  atmosphere  of  domes- 
ticity that  seemed  somehow  to  have  engulfed  his  friend.  In  the 
end,  however,  Brentwood's  persuasions  prevailed  and  he  promised. 

The  preparations  for  the  visit  were  made  on  a  diflFerent  scale 
from  such  visits  in  the  old  days.  Again,  Mr.  Grenfell  was  re- 
minded as  he  ordered  his  man  to  pack  the  regulation  dress  suit 
of  the  presence  of  a  lady.  The  action  was  symbolic.  The 
friendly  smoking-coat  would  have  to  be  tabooed.  There  was  to  be 
no  enjoyable  abandon  about  this  visit,  everything  set,  stiflf,  formal. 

He  went  down  with  his  host  next  day  by  the  2,25  train  from 
Victoria.     Brentwood  was  in  high  spirits. 

*  I  want  you  and  Mary  to  be  great  friends,'  he  said,  linking  his 
arm  aflfectionately  in  his  friend's,  as  they  walked  up  from  the 
station,  preceded  by  a  boy  carrying  Joshua's  portmanteau.  He 
opened  an  unpretending  green  door  in  a  brick  wall  as  he  spoke,  and 
Joshua  heard  a  whistle  as  of  some  one  calling  a  dog,  then  a  scramble 
on  the  gravel  and  the  swish,  swish  of  a  woman's  gown  on  the 
grass,  and  the  enraptured  husband's  exclamation,  *  There  she  is  ! ' 

Mrs.  Brentwood  came  tripping  towards  them.  Her  tiny  feet 
seemed  scarce  to  touch  the  ground  as  she  walked.  Her  fair  hair 
surrounded  her  head  in  a  manner  that,  had  Joshua  been  poetic, 
would  have  suggested  a  halo  of  glory,  and  her  voice  had  a  low, 
vibrating  sweetness  in  it  that  struck  pleasantly  on  his  ear.  Bill 
stooped  and  kissed  her,  making  his  friend  feel  as  if  in  some  way 
he  were  breaking  a  compact. 

*  No  doubt  an  empty-headed  doll ! '  Joshua  was  saying  to 
himself,  but  afterwards  at  dinner  he  was  obliged  to  reverse  his 
judgment  and  acknowledge  that  his  hostess  was  an  extremely 
intelligent,  well-informed  woman.     Later  in  the  evening,  when 
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interrogated  by  his  firiend  as  to  his  being  *  a  lucky  beggar/  he 
even  found  himself  giving  an  unqualified  assent.  That  was  the 
first  step  towards  the  importcmt  conclusion  that  Joshua  ultimately 
arrived  at.  His  was  rather  a  slow-working  brain.  It  took 
several  such  visits  to  the  *  Yews '  at  Surbiton,  and  later,  frequent 
calls  at  Cleveland  Square  to  make  an  impression,  but  an  impres- 
sion deliberately  made  tends  to  be  more  indelible  than  one  more 
hastily  formed. 

The  old  intimacy  between  the  firiends  was  partially  resumed, 
and  the  result  was  that  Joshua  could  not  but  realise  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  Bill  had  acquired  a  new  mainspring  in  Ufe.  He, 
his  firiend,  was  no  longer  in  the  least  essential  to  his  well-being. 

One  evening  in  the  smoking-room  Bill  slapped  him  on  the 
back  out  of  a  sheer  overflow  of  self-satisSeu^tion,  and  said : 

'  I  say,  old  fellow,  what  do  you  say  to  go  and  do  likewise  ? 
It's  a  big  advance,  I  can  tell  you,  to  come  home  to  this  sort  of 
thing/  waving  his  hand  comprehensively  round  the  snuggery, 
•  to  dingy  chambers  and  a  solitary  dinner.  Upon  my  soul,  my 
rooms  were  enough  to  give  one  the  blues.  My  landlady  dealt  in 
briquettes,  put  on  in  the  morning  and  broken  up  on  my  return  at 
night.    A  graveyard  was  lively  by  comparison/ 

Joshua  took  a  hansom  across  the  park  that  night  and  lit  a 
cigar,  and  walked  the  rest  of  the  way  home,  and  all  the  time  his 
fiiend's  words  kept  echoing  in  his  ears,  *  Gro  and  do  likewise.' 
They  could  not  have  been  more  vivid  to  his  mind's  eye  had  they 
been  displayed  in  electric  sky-signs  all  along  the  road.  When  he 
reached  home  he  fell  to  musing  by  the  library  fire.  His  circum- 
stances were  not  so  dreary  as  those  described  by  Brentwood.  On 
the  contrary,  he  had  everything  to  make  life  run  smoothly  on 
oiled  wheels,  and  yet  he  was  conscious  even  as  he  looked  round 
his  luxurious  room  and  well-filled  bookshelves  that  there  was 
something  wanting  that  Brentwood  had. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  perhaps  by  virtue  of  what  tele- 
pathists  call  a  *  brain-wave,'  perhaps  owing  to  their  being  in  the 
same  *  electric  circle ' — Joshua  and  Mrs.  Brentwood — ^it  occurred 
to  the  latter  also  that  the  merchant's  life  was  incomplete,  and 
being  a  little  woman  of  prompt  action,  she  laid  her  plans  to  fill 
the  hiatus. 

*  Bill,'  she  said  one  evening,  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire 
after  Joshua  had  been  dining  with  them,  *  I  feel  for  the  poor  man. 
He  wants  someone  to  look  after  him — in  short-,  he  needs  a  wife.' 
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Bill  stxetched  his  long  limbs  on  the  hearth-rug,  and  regarded 
the  specimen  of  that  article  belonging  directly  to  himself  with 
supreme  satisfaction. 

*  Bill/  she  said,  knitting  her  pretty  brows,  *  how  would  Esther 
Latour  do  ? ' 

Bill  guffiiwed  derisively. 

*  My  dear  child/  he  said,  'Esther,  Esther!  Why,  Ghrenfell's 
fifty-six  if  he's  a  day,  and  you  know  "  Thou  shalt  not  marry  thy 
father."  If  you  intend  oflFering  up  Joshua  on  the  altar  of  Hymen, 
pray  choose  a  mate  of  more  suitable  age.' 

*  That  is  so  like  a  man,'  she  rejoined.  *  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask 
how  you  yourself  woidd  have  liked  to  marry  an  old  hag  of  fifty  ? ' 

*  I  am  younger  than  Grenfell,  a  good  deal,'  objected  the 
husband.     *  The  cases  are  not  parallel.' 

*  Listen  to  me,'  she  said  decisively.  *  Esther  is  not  so  young  as 
she  looks.     I  shall  ask  her  here.' 

*  Grenfell's  a  good  fellow,'  said  Bill,  *  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
breathed,  but  not  the  sort  of  man  to  win  a  young  girl's  heart.' 
He  was  a  young  enough  husband  not  to  relish  the  prospect  of  a 
third  being  added  to  their  party. 

But  Mrs.  Brentwood  was  one  of  those  little  women  who  suffer 
few  things  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose.  She  laid  her  plans 
with  care  for  every  detail,  and  the  result  was  that  Esther  Latour, 
the  eldest  of  a  hardworking  clergyman's  family,  came  at  her  invi- 
tation. As  a  sequence  to  her  coming,  logical,  at  least,  to  Mrs. 
Brentwood's  mind,  Joshua  was  invited  to  dinner  to  meet  her. 
In  other  circumstances  it  might  not  have  been  advisable  to  have 
taken  Esther  into  her  confidence ;  to  have,  as  it  were,  made  her 
a  party  in  the  conspiracy,  but  circumstances  were  peculiar  and 
exceptional,  and  after  some  consideration  Mrs.  Brentwood  decided 
to  confide  in  her  guest.  Mr.  Grenfell  was,  as  Bill  had  remarked, 
hardly  the  sort  of  person  to  win  a  young  girl's  heart,  but  Mary 
Brentwood  did  not  believe  in  hearts  being  so  beyond  their  owners' 
control  as  is  generally  supposed;  so  after  her  guest  had  had  tea  in 
the  drawing-room,  she  escorted  her  to  her  room.  Miss  Latour's 
box  had  been  unpacked.  Her  dinner-dress,  a  dove-coloured  silk 
with  swathings  of  white  lace,  lay  on  the  bed.  Mrs.  Brentwood 
touched  its  folds  softly. 

*  By  the  way,'  she  said  carelessly,  *  Mr.  Grenfell  is  coming  to 
dinner.  That  reminds  me,  I  must  give  an  eye  to  the  table,  and, 
my  dear,  do  you  give  an  eye  to  the  guest.     He  is  not  in  his  first 
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youth,  but  an  "  eligible  "  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  and  he  has 
the  kindest  heart  that  ever  breathed.' 

She  tripped  out  of  the  room  after  that  with  a  backward  glance 
and  smile  at  her  guest.  Miss  Latour*s  heart  beat  a  degree 
quicker,  but  otherwise,  as  she  selected  her  few  ornaments,  she 
was  quite  self-possessed.  She  was  twenty-eight,  and  one  of  a  large 
fiunily  with  limited  means,  and  she  wanted  to  marry.  She  was 
past  the  age  when  she  thought  it  essential  to  marry  one's  grande 
passion,  and  evidently  Mary  had  provided  some  one.  She  did 
not  expect  great  things.  She  entertained  no  romantic  notions  of 
an  Apollo  of  exceptional  means  and  suitable  age,  therefore  she 
was  conscious  of  no  lowered  ideal  or  uncomfortable  readjusting  of 
her  ideas  when  she  met  Joshua.  She  said  to  herself  he  might 
have  been  worse.  No  one — not  the  most  poetic  imagination 
— could  have  idealised  Joshua.  Nothing  could  have  made  him 
other  than  the  plain,  substantial,  middle-aged  man  he  was,  but 
not  a  sigh  of  disappointment  ruffled  the  lace  on  Miss  Latour's 
calm  bosom.  But  all  through  dinner  she  was  silently  laying  her 
plans.  She  met  Joshua's  grey  eyes  now  and  then  across  the  ferns 
and  azaleas.  She  even  studied  the  crown  of  his  bald  head.  She 
made  an  occasional  remark  to  her  host,  but  she  did  not  contribute 
much  to  the  general  conversation. 

After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Esther  sang.  Her  singing  was  in  no  way  above  the  average, 
but  she  looked  graceful  and  pretty,  and  had  none  of  those  tricks 
of  expression  or  gesture  that  jar  on  the  onlooker,  and  sometimes 
go  near  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  finest  voice.  Joshua  drew  his 
chair  near  the  piano  when  she  had  finished.  She  was  not  so  awe- 
inspiring  as  he  had  expected  to  find  her.  He  had  come  so  little 
in  contact  with  any  women,  excepting  Mary  Brentwood,  that  he 
regarded  the  whole  sex  with  the  degree  of  exaggerated  reverence 
that  we  sometimes  give  to  things  we  know  nothing  of.  He  had 
an  idea  that  they  were  very  good,  very  pure,  very  imapproachable. 

*  Won't  you  sing  again  ? '  he  asked,  seeing  her  collect  her  music, 

*  Not  to-night,'  she  said;  *  I  am  not  in  good  voice.' 

*  Does  voice  vary  so  much  ? ' 

*  I  think  it  does — or  it  may  be  our  measure  of  self-satisfaction 
or — or  our  standard  of  excellence  is  higher  one  day  than  another.  It 
must  be  one  of  these,  but  which  I  know  not,'  she  added  with  a  laugh. 

*  There  are  worse  things  than  having  a  high  standard  in  life,' 
said  Joshua. 
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*  I  know/  she  returned  quickly.  *  You  mean  on  the  principle 
of  "Who  aims  the  sky  shoots  higher  far  than  he  who  means 
a  tree.**  That  is  all  very  well,  but  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  You  may  shoot  for  ever  and  always  hit  the  tree,  and  if 
it  were  not  for  the  tantalising  sky  beyond,  one  might  even  get  to 
believe  oneself  a  £Edr  marksman.' 

'  I  suppose  occasional  failure  is  good  for  our  vanity,'  Joshua 
said,  with  an  ease  that  astonished  himself. 

^  I  suppose  it  is,'  she  said  smiling ;  ^  but  feulure  falls  harder  on 
some  than  on  others — harder  on  the  ambitious  ones,  and  they  are 
usually  the  sensitive  ones.' 

*  Are  you  ambitious,  Miss  Latour  ? '  he  asked,  regarding  her 
curiously,  *  or  is  the  question  too  personal  to  be  permitted  ? ' 

She  coloured  a  little  and  laughed.  Joshua  crossed  one  knee 
over  the  other  and  clasped  his  hands  round  the  uppermost  one. 

*  Why  are  personal  questions  considered  impolite  ? '  she  asked. 
'  To  me  they  are  infinitely  more  interesting  than  generalities.  I 
know  nothing,  for  instance,  that  bores  me  to  extinction  like  being 
expected  to  discuss  the  latest  opera  or  the  most  popular  play. 
Now  personal  discussion — observing  my  fellow-creatures,  meeting 
new  specimens,  classifying  them — ^that  is  diflferent.  Naturalists, 
botanists,  geologists,  go  mad  over  their  special  pursuits,  and  there 
is  not  even  a  word  extant  for  observers  of  the  great  human  family. 
And  there  is  no  more  absorbing  study.  But  yes,  Mr.  GrenfeU,' 
she  said,  suddenly  breaking  off,  *  I  am  treating  you  to  a  tirade 
.without  answering  your  question.  I  am  ambitious ;  I  have  been 
ambitious  ever  since  I  was  a  baby.  I  wanted  to  walk  when  other 
babies  were  content  to  crawl ;  I  wanted  to  read  when  others  were 
spelling ;  I  wanted,  in  short,  to  attain  outstanding  excellence  in 
every  department,  and  Nature  only  furnished  me  all  round  with 
perfectly  inadequate  materials,  rather  under  average  than  other- 
wise. I  have  been  hampered  at  every  step.  You  are  a  man,'  she 
said,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh ;  *  you  will  understand.' 

*  I  am  afraid  I  don't,'  said  Joshua  gravely,  feeling  as  if  this 
before  him  were  some  new  specimen  introduced  to  his  notice  for 
the  first  time.  *  It  will  no  doubt  surprise  you  when  I  tell  you  I 
am  not  in  the  least  ambitious.  It  sounds  jog-trot,  I  admit.  Now 
that  you  have  raised  the  question,  I  dare  say  you  would  say  I  had 
been  living  in  a  groove  all  these  years.' 

He  liked  her  spirit  and  her  eager,  impetuous  words.  When 
they  ceased  he  had  a  suspicion  that  his  paces,  compared  with  hers, 
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were  slow,  and  a  heart-sinking  conviction  that  she  might  think 
him  old. 

'  A  man  withont  ambition ! '  she  exclaimed.  There  was  reproach, 
not  derision,  in  her  tone*  *  Oh  !  Mr.  Grenfell,  it  is  a  solecism — a 
contradiction  in  terms.' 

Then  an  idea  came  into  Joshua's  head  that  made  him  wond^ 
if  she  would  consider  him  unambitious  could  she  divine  it ;  tiiat 
made  him  hastily  uncross  his  legs,  and  stand  up  and  wish  his  host 
and  hostess  *  Good-night.'  He  thought  of  Esther  Latour  all  the 
way  home.  He  began  by  walking,  then  he  altered  his  mind  and 
drove.  He  thought  of  her  after  Thomas  had  poked  the  library 
fire  into  a  blaze,  and  brought  him  his  smoking-coat  and  placed  his 
whisky-and-soda  and  box  of  cigars  ready  to  his  hand*  There  was 
a  degree  of  gratified  vanity  accountable  for  his  meditations,  and 
there  was  something  else  besides. 

He  did  not  dream  of  her.  People  do  not,  as  a  rule,  dream  of 
what  is  uppermost  in  their  thoughts.  It  is  as  if  the  brain  reje6ts 
the  undue  share  given  to  the  all-absorbing  topic  during  the  day- 
time, and  demands  variety.  It  is  more  generally  some  chain  of 
thought  touched  upon  haphazard  that  is  resumed  in  sleep.  But 
with  the  morning's  consciousness  his  mind  reverted  again  to 
Esther.  His  thoughts  came  to  occupy  themselves  constantly  with 
her.  He  built  as  many  air-castles  as  a  boy  about  to  step  for  the 
first  time  into  the  arena  of  life.  If  he  could  persuade  her  to 
marry  him  he  would  gain  sympathetic  companionship  for  life; 
that  vacuum  in  his  life  that  had  of  late  so  obtruded  itself  on  his 
notice  would  be  supplied.  Then,  again,  had  she  not  confessed  to 
him  her  overweening  ambition  ?  Was  it  likely  that  he,  Joshua 
Grenfell,  in  his  middle-aged  mediocrity,  would  satisfy  her  ?  He 
studied  his  plain,  honest  features  in  the  glass,  but  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  invest  them  with  interest  for  a  girl  like  Miss  Latour. 
Then  he  fell  back  on  his  substantial  surroundings  and  comfortable 
income.  He  would  be  glad  if  these  were  considered  in  the  light 
of  inducements,  though  it  seemed  a  kind  of  sacrilege  to  connect 
her,  even  in  thought,  with  any  such  sordid  motives,  but  Bill  had 
said  *  the  Latours  were  as  poor  as  rats.' 

He  went  one  afternoon  to  call  at  Cleveland  Square,  and  he 
found  Esther  alone.  She  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  the  piano. 
She  shook  hands  with  him  and  sat  down  at  the  tea-table. 

*  Mrs.  Brentwood  is  out,  but  let  me  do  the  honours,'  she  said 
smiling      *  One  or  two  lumps  ? '  poising  the  sugar-tongs  in  her 
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fingers.    /  Mr.  Grrenfell/  she  said,  '  I  was  just  thinking  when  you 
came  in  how  I  hated  mediocrity/ 

Joshua  was  a  little  startled.  He  even  felt  himself  colour.  Did 
he,  perhaps,  come  under  the  head  of  *  mediocrity '  ?  Then  he 
smiled.  He  liked  her  quick,  unexpected  remarks.  They  were 
like  a  fresh,  bracing  breeze,  with  a  nip  of  the  salt  sea  in  them. 

*  Mediocrity  in  general  or  mediocrity  in  some  particular  form  ? ' 
he  asked. 

*  Oh,  in  every  form,'  she  returned  sweepingly,  *  and  it  is  so 
rife  all  around  one,  and  people  are  so  tenderly  tolerant  of  it  if  it 
happens  to  be  their  own.  Their  smug  self-complacency  sickens 
one.' 

'  The  only  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  keeps  one  in  coun- 
tenance,' remarked  Joshua,  stirring  his  tea.  '  Think  how  lonely 
one  would  be  in  the  midst  of  universal  excellence.' 

*  I  call  that  the  unkindest  cut  of  all,'  she  said,  blushing  and 
laughing.  *I  am  rebuked.  But  you  will  be  lenient  with  me 
when  you  hear  that  it  was  my  own  dead-level  mediocrity  I  was 
condemning,  not  the  world's  at  large.' 

'Nothing  was  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to  imply  rebuke,' 
stammered  Joshua,  looking  confused. 

She  waved  that  aside  with  another  smile. 

*  I  am  sometimes  puzzled,'  she  went  on ;  *  perhaps  you  can 
help  me.' 

Joshua  smiled  encouragiugly.  It  amused  him,  intercourse 
with  this  vivacious  young  creature,  who  seemed  to  be  constantly 
seeking  a  solution  of  the  life-problems  that  surrounded  her. 

*  Take  my  case,  for  instance '  (she  was  never  shy  of  talking 
about  herself).  *  Take  my  circumstances  as  a  case  in  point.  I  am 
bom  with,  say,  a  certain  amount  of  musical  talent,  and  with  all 
the  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  it,  but  without  the  means  to 
cultivate  it.  What  is  the  result  ?  All  my  unaided  eflfort  fails  to 
bring  me  over  average.  Then  there  is  another  girl.  She  is  bom 
with  practically  no  talent,  but  by  dint  of  outside  influences  brought 
to  bear  on  her — a  fortune  spent  in  the  training  of  voice  and  ear — 
she  manages  to  acquit  herself  in  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  I. 
I  call  it  unfair,  unjust.' 

Her  fece  was  animated.  The  colour  in  her  cheeks  threw  her 
blue  eyes  into  dark  relief. 

*  Isn't  there  a  measure  of  compensation  somewhere  ? '  suggested 
Joshua.     *  You  have  the  natural  ability,  she  the  opportunity  for 
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cultivation.  Would  you  have  the  ability  and  the  means  go  hand 
in  hand  ?  Would  that  not  entail  the  balance  going  heavily  down 
in  one  scale  ? ' 

'Not  at  all/  she  said  eagerly.  'I  should  call  it  an  ideal 
adjustment  of  things.  I  should  call  it  economy  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word*  Then  we  would  cease  being  sickened  with  the 
spurious  efforts  misnamed  talent.' 

'  It  would  be  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,'  said  Joshua. 
*  I  confess  to  twinges  of  sympathy  for  the  weaklings  who  must 
inevitably  go  to  the  wall.' 

She  did  not  stop  to  answer  that. 

*  And  as  for  compensation/  she  went  on  eagerly,  '  I  hope  you 
are  not  an  advocate  of  that  law,  Mr.  GrenfeU,'  fixing  hor  blue  eyes 
earnestly  on  Joshua's  fiskoe.  '  I  used  once  to  believe  in  it.  It  is  a 
very  comfortable  theory.  I  confess  to  not  having  been  so  happy 
since  I  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  it.  If  I  were  overpowered 
by  any  spectacle  of  suffering — ^you  know  what  sort  of  thing  I 
mean,  something  that  almost  breaks  your  heart  for  the  pity  of  it 
— I  used  to  say  to  myself,  '^  Do  not  put  such  stress  on  appear- 
ances ;  do  not  take  the  thing  on  the  face  of  it ;  there's  sure  to  be 
a  hidden  compensation  Somewhere."  It  was  a  comforting  belief 
while  it  lasted,  till  I  came  to  know  that  in  three  out  of  eveiy  six 
cases  there  wasn't  a  scrap  of  compensation  in  the  matter.' 

*It  depends  on  what  constitutes  compensation,'  said  Joshua 
nervously.  *  It  covers  a  wide  area.  To  some  people,  for  instance, 
money  is  a  compensation.' 

He  stopped.    He  had  not  intended  to  put  it  so  plainly.    He . 
wanted  to  test  her.    She  was  lacing  and  unlacing  her  fingers,  and 
looking  thoughtfully  past  him. 

*  Often  the  most  substantial  of  all,'  she  admitted  quietly.  The 
answer  at  once  gratified  and  disappointed  him.  If  she  had 
scoffed  at  the  idea  he  felt  it  would  have  been  more  in  accord  with 
her  kindling  eye  and  glowing  cheek,  but  then,  again,  her  reply 
gave  him,  by  a  train  of  logical  reasoning,  groundwork  for  hope. 
He  was  astonished  when  Mrs.  Brentwood  came  in  to  discover  how 
late  it  was.  He  declined  her  invitation  to  remain  to  dinner.  He 
wanted  to  see  his  way  clear,  and  to  have  time  to  think.  We  are 
very  slow,  after  we  reach  a  certain  time  of  life,  to  take  an  important 
step,  even  should  both  reason  and  inclination  commend  it. 

It  was  deterred  by  some  feeling  of  this  kind — ^not  that  Esther 
did  not  occupy  his  thoughts  as  continuously  as  formerly — that  he 
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allowed  her  to  go  back  to  Britton  Vicarage  without- giving  her  the 
choice  of  one  day  becoming  Mrs.  Joshua  Ghrenfell. 

The  weeks  glided  into  months,  and  still  Joshua  was  irresolute. 
He  was  as  fully,  perhaps  more  fully,  aware  than  he  had  been 
before,  of  the  emptiness  of  his  home  compared  with  that  of  Bill 
Brentwood.  He  was  as  fully  convinced  of  Esther's  desirability 
and  suitability,  but  she  was  at  home  at  the  Vicarage,  beyond  his 
reach,  and  to  a  man  in  Joshua's  circumstances  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  rail  seemed  so  big  an  obstacle  as  to  be  almost  insurmountable* 
But  when  July  came  round  again  and  the  Brentwoods  went  back 
to  their  cottage  at  Surbiton,  and  Joshua  got  his  inevitable  invita- 
tion for  the  end  of  the  week,  Brentwood  mentioned  incidentally 
that  Esther  Latour  was  keeping  his  wife  company.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  Joshua  accepted  the  invitation,  and  when  he  had  accepted 
it  he  felt  less  restless  and  more  settled  than  he  had  felt  for  months. 
He  had  a  sense  of  elation  going  down  to  Surbiton  in  the  train. 
He  took  it  as  a  good  omen  that  Esther  meant  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal he  intended  making. 

She  met  him  with  the  manner  that  never  failed  to  charm  him, 
and  that  seemed  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  that  divided  him  from 
the  sex  that  was  almost  entirely  untried  ground  as  it  were  to  him, 
and  that  immediately  put  him  at  his  ease. 

*  Make  haste  with  your  lunch,'  Mrs.  Brentwood  said,  *  we  are 
going  on  the  river.  Esther  and  I  have  packed  a  tea-basket.  You 
will  only  just  have  time  to  change.' 

The  two  men  hastened  through  their  lunch  and  appeared  in 
flannels.  The  change  of  costume  sat  well  and  easily  on  Bill's  long 
athletic  limbs,  but  it  made  Joshua  look  older,  more  set,  more 
prosaically  elderly.  He  was  far,  however,  from  feeling  as  he 
looked.  No  sense  of  incongruity  troubled  him.  His  surround- 
ings were  aflfecting  him  unconsciously.  Esther's  blue  eyes  were 
beaming  on  him  so  kindly  that  he  permitted  himself  to  hope. 
He  discovered  he  was  not  too  old  to  be  light-hearted.  Brentwood 
and  he  each  took  an  oar,  and  Mrs.  Brentwood  and  Miss  Latour 
lounged  luxuriously  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  among  Liberty 
cushions  and  coloured  wraps.  Joshua  rowed  and  talked.  He  did 
not  know  that  he  was  more  loquacious  than  usual.  He  was  only 
talking  because  he  was  happy  since  he  had  accepted  Bill's  invitation 
and  decided  on  his  course  of  action.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
bad  unconsciously  assumed  a  youthfal  air  and  gestures  that 
matched  less  well  than  his  ordinary  manner  with  his  bald  head 
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and  middle-aged  figure.  The  circumstances  were  so  exceptional, 
he  was  not  altogether  accountable.  He  handled  the  oar  with  an 
air  that  was  almost  jaunty.  He  even  paid  Mrs.  Brentwood  com- 
pliments. There  was  a  picture  ever  before  his  mind's  eye  that 
dazzled  it  and  prevented  his  seeing  the  present  with  clear  vision. 

When  they  had  pulled  up  the  river  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
Brentwood  said : 

*  I  say  Grrenfell,  what  do  you  say  to  a  spell  of  the  towing- 
rope  ?    One  could  fancy  cooler  weather  for  this  species  of  exertion.' 

Joshua  rallied  him  on  his  slender  powers  of  endurance,  bat  feU 
in  with  his  proposal. 

'  I  suspect  Bill  of  a  secret  hankering  after  his  cigar/  said  Mrs. 
Brentwood,  smiling  as  her  husband  stepped  on  to  the  towing-path, 
and  gathered  up  the  rope.  The  next  moment  Joshua  had  followed 
his  example.  But  he  was  making  some  remark  to  the  ladies,  and 
a  sort  of  confident  security,  the  result  of  his  hopeful  meditations, 
rendered  him  careless.  He  missed  his  footing,  slipped  on  the 
slippery  path,  floundered  vainly  to  recover  himself,  and  fell. 

Brentwood  had  walked  on,  jerking  the  boat  into  motion. 
Mrs.  Brentwood  said,  *  Oh,  Mr.  Grenfell,  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt. 
These  banks  are  so  treacherous.' 

Joshua  answered  carelessly,  and  picked  himself  up  as  best  he 
could.  He  had  feJlen  a  little  into  the  rear  of  the  boat,  but  his  eye 
rested  naturally  on  it  and  its  occupants  as  he  rose,  and  he  saw 
Miss  Latour's  head  had  fallen  forward  a  little,  and  her  shoulders 
gave  one  or  two  spasmodic  heaves.  It  did  not  dawn  upon  him  all 
at  once.  As  I  said  before,  his  mind  was  slow  in  its  workings,  and 
so  he  took  it  in  gradually.  She  was  laughing  at  him!  He 
mechanically  picked  up  his  cap  that  had  fallen  firom  him.  Bill 
had  not  seen  the  occurrence.  He  was  lighting  his  cigar  in  front. 
Joshua  hastened  to  join  him.  He  relieved  him  of  the  towing- 
rope  and  strode  along  the  path  beside  him.  By-and-by,  perhaps 
ten  minutes  later,  he  heard  the  ladies'  voices  behind  him,  raised 
in  ordinary  tones  of  conversation.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing Miss  Latour's  voice  from  among  the  others,  although 
there  were  many-voiced  pleasure  parties  passing  them  at  intervals 
of  a  few  minutes.  At  every  likely  halting-place  he  dreaded  hear- 
ing Mrs.  Brentwood's  voice  proposing  that  they  should  stop.  He 
asked  nothing  but  to  be  allowed  to  walk  on  so  for  hours.  He  had 
got  a  blow  from  which  it  seemed  not  possible  that  he  could  readily 
recover,  although  his  manhood  rejected  the  notion  of  going  down 
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before  it.  When  he  had  walked  ofif  the  first  Btoiming  sensation 
he  cursed  himself  for  not  having  been  more  clear-sighted,  for 
having  entertained  such  absurdly  delusive  hopes.  He  was  not 
angry  with  Esther  for  laughing.  Simply  the  incident  had  opened 
his  eyes  as  nothing  else  could  have*  done.  It  had  showed  him 
the  light  in  which  she  regarded  him.  And  after  all,  how  else  could 
he  have  expected  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  bright,  vivacious, 
young  creature  like  her,  than  as  the  prosaic,  middle-aged  fogey 
he  was  ?  It  was  a  sharp  disillusionment,  but  after  the  first  sting 
had  passed  away  he  was  rather  grateful  than  otherwise,  as  we  are 
grateful  for  the  less  calamity  that  averts  the  greater.  Along  with 
the  revelation  came  the  painful  thought  that  he  had  been  bearing 
himself  incongruously.  Now  that  his  spirits  had  been  dashed  he 
was  dimly  conscious  that  they  had  been  above  their  ordinary  level, 
and  high  spirits  and  age  were  to  his  mind  incompatible.  There  is 
nothing  so  painful  to  a  sensitive  man  as  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
exhibited  himself  in  a  false  or  ridiculous  light. 

He  was  more  silent  than  usual  when  at  last  they  chose  a 
landing-place  and  spread  the  feast,  and  afterwards  at  the  *  Yews ' 
at  dinner,  not  palpably  silent  to  a  man's  denser  observation,  but 
Mrs.  Brentwood  noticed  it  and  was  vexed. 

*  Bill,'  she  said  in  the  evening  when  they  were  rid  of  their 
guests,  '  there  is  something  the  matter,  and  I  was  so  sure  things 
were  going  smoothly.  Have  they  quarrelled — or  what?  Mr. 
Grenfell  is  silent  and  Esther  is  not  herself.     What  is  it  ? ' 

*  I  noticed  nothing,'  returned  her  husband,  *  but  my  scent  is 
not  so  keen  as  yours  perhaps.  But  don't  worry  your  little  head. 
He  is  probably  "  screwing  his  courage  to  the  sticldng-point,"  and 
that  is  enough  to  make  most  men  silent.  We  are  not  like  you 
women,  remember.' 

But  Sunday  came  and  went,  and  Mrs.  Brentwood  knew  instinct- 
ively that  there  had  been  no  progress  made — at  least  in  one  direc- 
tion. Joshua  left  on  Monday,  leaving  his  hostess  deeply  perplexed. 
As  for  Esther,  she  was  as  convinced  as  Mrs.  Brentwood  that  somehow 
things  had  gone  wrong.  It  was  borne  in  on  her  in  a  dim  way 
that  she  had  failed  to  take  the  '  tide  in  her  affairs  at  the  flood,' 
but  she  was  as  entirely  at  a  loss  as  her  Mend  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  missed  her  opportunity.  She  knew 
perfectly  that  she  would  have  to  return  to  the  sordid  round  of  the 
Vicarage,  that  the  chance  of  becoming  Mrs.  Grenfell  would  never 
be  offered  her.     She  had  not  been  worse  than  many  girls.     She 
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would  have  sold  herself,  in  a  sense,  it  is  tme — there  had  never 
been  any  question  in  her  heart  of  love — but  she  would  have  sold 
herself  for  something  better  than  mere  worldly  possessions — for 
opportunities  of  self-culture,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  those  at  home 
in  need  of  something  better  than  limited  means  could  supply. 

Joshua  went  home  as  usual  that  evening  to  De  Vere  Crardens. 
When  he  opened  the  library  door  he  was  struck  with  the  empti- 
ness of  the  room.  He  had  the  desolate  feeling  that  a  place  once 
largely  peopled  and  suddenly  deserted  gives  one.  Nay,  rather  it 
was  the  blank  made  by  the  absence  of  one  dear  individual 
presence  that  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart.  There  are  habits  of 
thought  so  endeared  to  one,  so  insidious  in  their  workings  as 
almost  to  bear  the  stamp  of  friends,  and  the  lonely  merchant  had 
let  seductive  thoughts  of  Esther  so  intertwine  themselves  with 
him  as  to  have  become  a  veritable  part  of  his  being,  not  to  be 
rooted  out  without  sharp  pain.  To-night  it  was  as  if  Esther 
I^atour  were  dead. 

For  days  this  impression  continued  with  him.  Not  for  an 
instant  did  he  attempt  to  dispel  it.  He  abandoned  all  thought  of 
proposing  to  Esther  as  completely  as  if  she  had  already  rejected 
his  suit. 

As  time  elapsed  the  impression  produced  by  constant  dwelling 
on  one  thought  did  not  .&de.  He  continued  in  imagination  to  sit 
among  his  own  creations,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  his  creations.  By- 
and-by  it  became  a  necessity  of  his  being  to  reconstruct  the 
shattered  fabric — he  could  not  live  without  it — but  not  for  a 
single  instant  did  it  occur  to  him  to  reinstate  Miss  Latour  in  the 
place  of  honour. 

One  night  he  opened  a  drawer  in  his  desk  and  took  out  a 
packet  of  letters  and  papers.  They  were  old  and  yellow.  The 
ink  on  them  was  faded.  He  selected  one  and  went  over  it  care- 
fully, and  when  a  photograph  dropped  from  the  packet,  he  took 
it  up  and  adjusted  his  spectacles  carefully  on  his  nose  and  ex- 
amined it  closely.  It  was  a  carte  de  visUe,  and  represented  a  girl 
attired  in  the  fashion  of  twenty-five  years  ago.  She  was  evidently 
a  handsome  girl,  with  fine  dark  eyes  and  clear-cut,  almost  chiselled 
features — a  combination  that  had  more  of  the  nature  of  a  statue 
than  of  the  sympathetic  soul — ^and  a  figure  that  suggested  the 
lithe,  graceful  curves  of  a  willow.  She  had  coils  of  thick  waving 
hair  caught  high  on  her  head  in  the  fashion  of  that  day. 

He  studied  the  face  long  and  earnestly,  and  a  little  pathetic- 
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ally.  'Poor  Maria!'  he  murmured  to  himself,  'she  deserved 
better  things.  In  these  years — twenty-five,  can  it  be  ? — dear  me, 
a  quarter  of  a  century ! — I  fancy  she  has  not  found  life  a  path  of 
roses.  And  what  a  handsome,  striking  girl  she  was  !  Miss  Latour 
— she  could  not  hold  a  candle  to  her.  She  deserved  a  kinder  fete, 
but  poverty — there  can  after  all  be  no  more  heinous  sin  against 
society — that  was  her  undoing,  and  now  to  think  of  her  squander- 
ing the  best  years  of  her  life  in  the  drudgery  of  teaching  in  the 
Ck>lonies  !  I  believe  I  might  write  to  Maria.  She  and  I  used  to 
be  friends  in  the  old  days.* 

He  put  away  the  packet  of  letters  and  the  photograph,  and 
he  did  not  write  that  night.  But  the  picture  that  had  been 
in  his  mind's  eye  these  many  months  was  unconsciously  under- 
going a  subtle  alteration  in  regard  to  the  principal  detail. 
The  central  figure  slowly  but  surely  rmderwent  a  transforma- 
tion. The  Maria  of  the  photograph  took  Esther's  place,  while 
the  other  accessories  of  the  picture  remained  unchanged.  He 
was  so  taken  possession  of  by  one  idea  that  a  fortnight  had 
not  elapsed  before  he  had  written  out  a  well-considered  letter 
to  Melbourne,  addressing  it  to  Miss  Maria  Tebbs,  and  asking 
her  to  come  home  to  marry  him.  He  began  to  feel  happier 
after  that,  more  as  he  had  felt  when  he  had  first  met  Esther 
Latour.  His  house  seemed  less  dreamily  empty.  By  an  effort  of 
imagination  he  could  even  shadow  forth  Maria's  presence  in  it. 
It  was  very  singular  to  think  that  Maria  must  be  fifty  now. 
Twenty-five  and  twenty-five  was  a  simple  enough  sum  in  addition. 
He  was  not  appalled  by  the  result.  In  fact,  it  rather  pleased  him 
to  dwell  upon  it.  There  could  never  be  any  question  of  disparity 
between  him  and  Maria,  as  there  had  been  between  him  and  Miss 
Latour.  The  terrible  nightmare  of  that  thought  would  not 
appear.  It  was  odd  to  think  that  had  circumstances  been  fevour- 
able  he  and  Maria  might  have  been  married  twenty-five  years 
before,  and  have  been  jogging  peacefully  all  these  years  along  the 
monotonous  path  of  matrimony — might  have  even  had  children  to 
the  third  generation.  Circumstances  had  not  been  favourable, 
but  there  was  to  Joshua's  thinking  a  certain  fitness  of  things  (his 
fieeUngs  were  sensitive  after  the  late  smart  they  had  received)  in 
thus  taking  up  the  links  of  the  chain  where  they  had  been  severed. 

A.  Fraser  Robertson. 

{To  be  concluded.) 
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EDITED  BY  MRS.   SIMPSON. 

Mb.  John  Maib,  the  writer  of  the  following  account  of  the 
Dauphin's  marriage,  was  my  maternal  grand&ther.  He  led  an 
adventurous  life.  In  1761,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  years  old, 
his  friends  bought  for  him  a  commission  as  comet  of  Dragoons. 
He  went  out  to  India  immediately,  and  took  part  in  all  the  battles 
up  to  1767,  when,  after  the  batUe  of  Buzar,  he  had  the  folly  to 
join  his  brother  officers  in  the  mutiny  against  Lord  Glive  for 
arrears  of  pay,  and  was  consequently  dismissed  the  service.  His 
health  had  suffered  so  severely  that  he  did  not  regret  having  to 
return  to  Europe,  which  he  did  in  the  same  ship  with  Lord  Clive 
and  Governor  Law.     One  wonders  how  they  got  on ! 

He  was  a  most  inveterate  wanderer.  He  travelled  all  over  the 
Continent,  and  kept  elaborate  journals  evidently  intended  only  for 
his  own  use,  for  there  is  no  attempt  at  eloquence.  While  de- 
scribing the  countries  and  the  towns  he  passed  through,  with  eveiy 
detail,  he  says  very  little  about  people;  there  is  a  distressing 
absence  of  gossip.  We  are  tantalised  by  his  meeting  John  Wilkes 
and  his  daughter  and  living  with  them  in  Paris,  and  with  Baron 
Trenck  at  Spa,  but  little  more  is  said  about  them.  When  he  had 
exhausted  the  Continent  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  so 
much  fjE^cinated  by  the  climate  and  scenery  that  he  bought  an 
estate  in  Dominica,  which  of  course  turned  out  ill,  for  he  only 
visited  it  at  intervals  and  at  last  succeeded  in  selling  it.  He 
crossed  over  from  the  West  Indies  to  South  America  and  worked 
his  way  up  to  Canada  through  the  United  States  in  the  year  1791. 

When  war  was  declared  between  France  and  England  he  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  British  Islands.  He  travelled 
over  the  whole  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  mostly  on  horse- 
back, and  sometimes  was  relieved  by  highwaymen  of  his  port- 
manteau. It  was  a  very  different  mode  of  travelling  from  that  of 
the  present  day,  and  eveiy  town,  hamlet,  and  view  is  minutely 
described  in  his  journals. 

At  length,  his  daughters  having  returned  from  school  and  his 
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son  firom  Cambridge,  he  bought  a  small  estate  in  Grloncestershire, 
Iron  Acton,  which  still  remains  in  the  family.  Here  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Iron  Acton  is  not  tar  firom  Bath,  and 
thither  the  fisunily  repaired  every  winter  to  enjoy  the  gaieties. 
My  mother  used  to  amuse  me  by  her  descriptions  of  Bath  in 
those  its  palmy  days,  when  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  danced 
a  minuet  with  every  cUbutante  and  Fulteney  Street  was  as 
crowded  as  Bond  Street  in  the  midst  of  the  London  season. 

When  I  was  in  Bath  some  years  ago,  I  went  over  to  see  Iron 
Acton,  which  was  interesting  to  me  as  the  abode  of  both  my  grand- 
fathers, for  the  Eev.  John  Eaven  Senior,  my  father's  father,  was 
parson  of  the  parish,  while  Mr.  Mair  was  the  squire.  The  village 
looks  like  a  little  bit  out  of  an  old  world.  The  country  round  is 
rather  flat,  but  well-wooded  and  undulating;  its  pleasant  fields  and 
wide  roads  bordered  with  turf  make  it  a  capital  riding  country. 
There  are  very  few  houses ;  the  fine  old  church  is  out  of  proportion 
ta  the  rest.  It  has  a  massive,  very  high  tower ;  at  the  top  is  the 
head  and  bust  of  a  man  in  armour,  the  hands  raised  as  if  in 
prayer;  queer  gargoyles  with  hideous  faces  jut  out  in  every 
direction.  In  1878  no  one  had  interfered  with  the  high  pews 
within,  and  it  contains  many  ancient  monuments.  To  me,  of 
course,  the  most  interesting  are  those  to  the  memory  of  the  Senior 
figtmily — ^my  greats-grandmother,  my  grandfather  and  grandmother 
and  aunt.  The  old  parsonage  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  ambi- 
tious building,  but  the  garden  and  yew-trees  of  which  I  used  to 
hear  firom  the  last  survivor  of  that  generation  still  remain.  A 
magnificent  avenue  of  elms,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
leads  up  to  the  *  Lodge,'  which  is  a  small  and  very  old  Elizabethan 
house  with  a  square  tower,  in  which  my  mother  used  to  sit  at 
work  while  her  sister  read  aloud  '  Clarissa  Harlowe.'  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  back,  and  the  staircase  runs  up  firom 
the  little  hall,  zigzagging  to  the  doors  of  the  different  rooms.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  a  long  narrow  parlour,  and  on  the  first  floor  a 
small  drawing-room,  whence  there  is  a  charming  view  of  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  divided  from  the  fields  by  a  ha-ha,  and  looking 
down  the  long  straight  avenue  to  the  picturesque  old  church 
beyond. 

Mr.  Mair  fell  a  victim  to  his  passion  for  travelling.  He 
insisted  upon  going  to  Paris  to  see  the  effects  of  the  Kevolution 
of  1830,  and  died  in  my  father's  house  at  Hyde  Park  Gate  on 
his   return,  from   over-fatigue,  at   the  age  of  eighty-six.    His 
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volominous  journals  are  valuable  as  containing  authentic  accounts 
of  the  state  of  the  habitable  world  in  the  last  centuiy.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  is  the  following  account  of  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

M.  C.  C.  S. 

'  Hearing  a  great  talk  of  the  Dauphin's  marriage,  I  determined 
to  see  it,  in  company  with  my  old  friend  Captain  Henry  Myers. 
Accordingly,  on  May  3rd,  1770,  we  set  off  from  London  and  lay 
that  evening  at  Lewes,  which  appears  to  be  a  pretty  town,  and  is 
said  to  be  very  agreeable  in  point  of  society. 

*  We  arrived  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  at  Brighthelm- 
stone,  from  whence  a  packet  sails  twice  a  week  for  Dieppe.  It  is 
a  poor  fishing  town,  but  since  bathing  in  the  sea  has  become 
fashionable  it  is  much  frequented  by  good  company,  who  have 
greatly  decorated  it  with  walks  and  buildings.  The  downs  round 
about  are  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  being  high,  conunand  an  ex- 
tensive  view  of  the  sea. 

*  We  left  this  place  early  in  the  morning  and  arrived  the  same 
evening,  after  a  very  agreeable  passage,  at  Dieppe.  The  entrance 
into  the  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  two  piers  jutting  out  into 
the  sea  a  considerable  way,  is  worth  taking  notice  of,  as  they 
secure  a  small  river,  where  small  vessels  can  lay,  from  being  choked 
up.  The  town  is  poor,  mostly  inhabited  by  fishermen,  as  this  is 
the  mart  for  the  Paris  market,  but  the  houses  are  regular  and  of 
stone.  We  set  off  the  next  day  in  a  vile  two-wheeled  carriage, 
which  had  almost  shook  us  to  pieces  before  we  arrived  at  Roura. 
This  is  a  large  city,  but  not  very  well  built ;  it  is  mostly  inhabited 
by  merchants  and  manufiicturers,  of  which  they  have  a  considerable 
number  in  cotton.  There  is  a  very  well  contrived  bridge  of  boats 
over  the  Seine,  and  ships  come  up  to  it  from  Havre :  it  is  well 
supplied  with  fountains.  The  Cathedral  is  a  fine  old  building, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  country,  which  is  delight- 
fully variegated,  and  its  beauty  not  a  little  added  to  by  the  ser- 
pentining of  the  Seine,  which  decreases  in  breadth  above  the 
bridge,  and  is  replete  with  little  verdant  islands.  We  saw  here 
some  of  the  townspeople  of  Havre,  whose  dress  appeared  voj 
singular,  though  becoming  enough. 

'  We  were  persuaded  by  our  host  to  take  the  puUio  carriage, 
which  we  found  to  be  little  better  than  a  cart,  and,  never  chang- 
ing horses,  only  gets  twenty-four  miles  per  day.     Of  this  we  weie 
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not  sorry,  as  it  gave  as  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  beauties 
of  this  charming  country.  Our  road  lying  mostly  by  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  we  passed  an  infinity  of  country  seats,  amongst  which 
is  that  of  the  President  of  the  Parliament  and  the  palace  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rouen.  The  town  of  Verdun  is  well  fortified  and 
full  of  bridges.  Poissy  is  a  large  and  well  built  town ;  St.  Ger- 
mains  is  in  a  fine  situation,  and  its  forest  is  beautiful  and  well 
stored  with  game.  In  the  old  palace  many  of  the  unfortunate 
descendants  of  those  who  followed  James  II.'s  fortunes  live  on  the 
trifling  income  which  they  have  left :  amongst  them  are  titles 
which  he  liberally  bestowed  after  his  abdication. 

*  We  arrived  at  Paris  pretty  early  on  the  12th.  On  account 
of  the  great  concourse  of  strangers  to  see  the  Dauphin's  marriage, 
the  town  was  very  full  and  lodgings  very  dear.  The  first  thing 
we  set  about  was  the  making  up  fit  clothes  to  see  the  ceremony, 
visiting  the  people  to  whom  we  were  addressed,  and  renewing  old 
friendships. 

^  The  Dauphiness  arrived  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  accompanied 
by  the  King  and  most  of  the  Court.  On  her  way  through  St.  Denis 
she  paid  a  visit  to  Madame  Louise  ^  at  the  convent  there.  She  lay  at 
the  Muette  that  night,  and  next  morning  arrived  at  Versailles.  On 
the  16th  was  the  marriage  ceremony  performed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Kheims.  She  was  very  handsomely  dressed,  with  a  rich  mantle 
over  her  shoulders,  and  her  behaviour,  so  easy,  firank,  and  noble, 
charmed  everyone.  The  Dauphin  seemed  to  want  rousing  a  little, 
and  the  French  were  not  a  little  piqued  at  his  want  of  sensibility. 
After  the  ceremony  was  finished  the  different  ambassadors  were 
introduced.  The  whole  court  was  very  richly  dressed,  nor  anyone 
suffered  to  appear  in  the  chapel  without  embroidery. 

*  At  half-past  five  o'clock  the  King  played  at  cards,  and  the 
court  and  spectators  filed  through  the  apartments  to  see  him.  At 
seven  o'clock  the  opera  house  was  opened  for  the  souper,  the  stage 
being  boarded  over  and  the  boxes  replete  with  most  elegant  com- 
pany, and  the  whole  well  illuminated.  The  crowd  was  so  great 
to  get  in  that  the  Cent  Suissea  were  forced,  and  rich  clothes  and 
embroidery,  &c.,  were  flying  about  in  rags,  being  torn  from  the 
wearers.  The  supper  consisted  of  four  courses,  and  though  it 
seemed  rather  firugal,  was  all  served  on  gold  plate. 

*  The  etiquette  of  the  seats  was  as  follows :  1.  The  King— the 
newly  married  couple  on  his  right  and  left.    2.  The  Counts  de 

»  Daughter  of  Louis  XV. 
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Provence  and  Artois  opposite.  3.  Madame  and  Madame  Adelaide, 
4.  Mesdames  Victoire  and  Sophie.  5.  The  Dues  d'Orl^ans  and 
Chartres.  6.  Duchesse  deChartres  and  Prince  deCond^.  7.  Prince 
de  Bourbon  Gond^  and  Mademoiselle.  8.  Comte  de  Clermont  and 
Prince  de  Conti.  9.  Princess  Dowager  de  Conti  and  Comte  de  la 
Marche.  10.  Comtesse  de  la  M-arche  and  Due  de  Penthi^vre ;  and 
lastly  the  charming  widow — the  Princesse  de  Lamballe. 

*At  eleven  o'clock  the  supper  ended,  and  they  proceeded 
through  the  suite  of  apartments.  We  followed  till  we  reached 
the  Dauphin's  apartment,  which  we  filed  through  and  left  them. 
The  next  day  was  an  opera  at  Versailles.  The  third  day  was  the 
bal  par^.  The  opera  was  thrown  into  one  vast  room  richly  fitted 
up  and  illuminated.  The  King  and  court  were  there ;  the  rest 
of  the  spectators  in  the  boxes.  I  never  saw  anything  more  mag- 
nificent than  the  whole  appeared;  the  splendour  of  dress  and 
beauty  had  here  its  full  effect.  I  was  on  the  stage,  and  took  care 
to  get  advantageously  placed. 

*  The  King  and  royal  family  arrived  about  seven  o'clock.  The 
King  seated  himself  in  an  armchair,  the  court  on  stools.  The 
Dauphin  and  Dauphiness  began  the  ball  with  a  minuet,  and  were 
followed  by  all  the  femily,  after  which  began  the  contredanses, 
which  lasted  till  ten  o'clock. 

*  The  court,  except  the  King,  were  all  dressed  according  to  the 
old  mode — that  is,  with  two  tails  to  their  hair  and  shoulder-knots; 
and  in  dancing  the  minuet  the  first  side  pace  was  made  withont 
turning  the  back  on  the  King.  At  ten  o'clock  the  King  went  to 
the  gallery,  when  the  fireworks  began ;  they  were  very  handsome, 
but  varied  little  from  one  another :  the  illumination  of  the  gardens 
pleased  me  much  better.  On  the  large  canal  was  a  representation 
of  a  sea  fight,  the  whole  illuminated  with  small  lamps  which  were 
fixed  to  the  most  minute  cords.  In  the  different  alleys  were  aU 
kinds  of  other  amusements — ^buffoon,  comedy,  rope  dancing,  music, 
&c.  The  whole  city  of  Paris  seemed  to  have  emigrated  here,  and 
all  appeared  perfectly  satisfied. 

*  On  Monday  the  2l8t  was  the  bal  masqu^,  to  which  everyone 
had  free  admittance  on  one  of  the  company's  unmasking  and 
giving  their  name.  The  great  gallery  was  opened  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  company  was  very  numerous,  but  I  saw  few  character 
dresses.  I  was  in  a  Tartar  dress,  and  thoughtlessly  had  put  on 
the  creese.*     The  King  and  his  suite  happening  to  be  at  the  door 

»  Creeee  is  a  Malay  dagger. 
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as  I  entered,  they  immediately  seized  it,  and  probably  would  have 
gone  further,,  but  that  I  was  an  Englishman ;  and  the  ladies  I  went 
with  explaining  the  matter,  it  caused  some  little  confusion,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  my  company  could  get  the  Bastile  out  of 
their  heads. 

*  On  Tuesday,  the  29th,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  gave  his  enter- 
tainment, which  was  handsome  enough,  consisting  of  a  masked 
ball  and  supper  at  his  own  house.  On  the  30th  was  the  Feu 
d'Artifice  given  by  the  city  of  Paris.  Scaffolding  was  erected 
round  the  Place  Louis  XV.  and  a  balcony  made  in  the  facade, 
a  temple  was  erected  where  the  fireworks  played,  several  pillars 
were  also  raised  in  different  parts  for  the  illumination,  which 
alti^ether  made  a  very  fine  appearance.  We  had  left  our  coach 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  meaning  to  pass  the  Tuileries  to  get  to  it, 
and  ourselves  on  foot  joined  the  mob,  which  was  very  numerous, 
for  bH  Paris  seemed  to  be  there.  The  fireworks  began  to  play  at 
half-past  nine ;  it  was  a  short,  but  grand  sight.  On  our  going  to 
the  door  of  the  Tuileries  we  were  told  it  was  impossible  to  pass, 
and  therefore  returned  to  the  street  that  leads  to  the  Boulevard, 
where  we  found  all  horror  and  confusion,  for  a  report  having 
prevailed  that  the  Boulevard  would  be  finely  illuminated  and 
the  King  (which  was  an  extraordinary  thing)  would  be  himself 
there,  everybody  crowded  to  cross  the  street  opposite  to  it.  The 
guards  had  orders  not  to  let  the  foot-passengers  pass  till  all  the 
coaches  should  have  filed  off,  and  this,  which  was  meant  to  prevent 
mischief,  was  its  principal  cause ;  for  some  people  falling,  others 
trod  on  them,  and  they  in  agony  grasping  their  legs,  there  was 
jMresently  a  heap  of  dead  or  struggling ;  the  people  behind  still 
oontinmng  to  push  on,  coaches  were  overturned  and  horses  killed. 
Presently  the  uproar  increased,  and  the  Marechal  Biron,  who 
commanded  the  guards,  being  wounded  in  the  heel,  was  with 
difficulty  saved.  He  ordered  the  guards  to  make  their  way 
through  the  crowd  and  stop  up  the  other  end  of  the  street.  We 
airived  just  at  this  juncture,  and  soon,  by  passing  the  bodies  of 
those  fallen  and  hearing  the  dreadful  screams  from  every  side, 
saw  our  danger.  My  friends  advised  our  gaining  a  scaffolding, 
which  we  with  great  difficulty  effected,  and,  climbing  over  it, 
stayed  there  in  security  till  the  crowd  had  filed  off  and  the  dead 
gathered  in  heaps.  We  imagined  there  had  been  ten  or  twelve 
killed,  and  were  struck  with  horror  when  we  saw  the  number.  It 
seems  866  were  killed  outright,  and  200    or  800  more  lamed 
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and  bruised,  besides  those  that  were  pushed  into  the  Seine  by 
the  crowd  on  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  which  some  say  were 
numerous. 

*We  got  with  difficulty  to  our  coach,  and  to  dissipate  the 
gloom  caused  by  the  accident  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.  drove 
round  the  Boulevards  to  see  the  illuminations.  Many  parts,  and 
especially  the  squares,  were  handsome  enough,  but  nothing  could 
be  meaner  than  others,  consisting  only  of  a  cord  across  the  avmioe 
to  which  was  suspended  a  lamp.  Most  of  the  public-houseg  on 
the  Boulevards  were  open,  and  conduits  of  wine  running  for  the 
visitors, 

^  On  the  11  th  June  the  Spanish  Ambassador  gave  his  entertain- 
ment ;  but  as  he  saw  an  inconvenience  attending  its  being  at  his  own 
hotel,  he  employed  Torrey,  who  kept  the  Vauxhall  on  the  Boule- 
vard, to  give  it  for  him.  The  fireworks  were  pretty,  and  a  supper 
of  600  covers  well  served ;  in  short,  everybody  went  away  well 
satisfied  but  those  who  lost  at  cards,  for  thare  was  very  high  play 
which  did  not  finish  till  the  next  day  at  noon.  There  were 
several  operas  presented  at  the  new  theatre  at  Versailles,  at 
one  of  which  Q^  Castor  and  Pollux")  I  was.  The  coup  d'oeil  was 
admirable,  as  also  the  dancing,  but  the  music  disagreeable.  I 
saw  also  a  tragedy  in  which  the  fEtmous  MUe.  Clairon  acted  with 
great  applause. 

^  We  amused  ourselves  here  very  much  among  our  friends  and 
visiting  the  public  buildings,  gardens,  and  the  King's  country 
houses.  The  Palais  Boyal  has  a  glorious  cabinet  of  paintings,  and 
the  Luxembourg  contains  the  fEtmous  ones  by  Bubens.  Some  of 
the  churches  have  fine  pictures,  particularly  one  of  a  Magdalene; 
more  beautiful  grief  I  never  saw.  We  had  several  parties  with 
our  friends  in  the  country,  and  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Suisse  at 
St.  Cloud  to  them  before  we  went  away. 

*  We  were  carried  by  M.  St.  Martin,  formerly  Governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  to  see  a  very  extraordinary  old  woman  who  had  long 
concealed  her  rank,  having  married  a  soldier  of  fortune  that  went 
to  the  Mauritius,  where  she  was  discovered  by  Marshal  Saxe ;  it  was 
said  she  was  the  widow  of  that  son  of  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great 
whom  he  put  to  death. 

^  On  the  27th  June  we  took  our  leave  pf  Pvis.' 
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THE  MUTINY  IN  THE  ' HERMIONE: 

FBOH    UNPUBLISHED    PAPERS    IN    THE    BECOBD    OFFICE. 

Early  in  September  1797  His  Majesty's  frigate  Hermione^  of 
thirty-two  gnns,  commanded  by  Captain  Hugh  Pigot,  put  to  sea 
for  a  cruise  from  one  of  the  San  Domingo  ports,  which  were  then 
occupied  by  the  British.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  little  brig 
Diligent,  Captain  Mends,  and  at  first  was  very  successful.  The 
West  Indian  seas  at  this  date  swarmed  with  pirates  and  privateers, 
who  were  valuable  prizes  when  taken.  The  Hermiane  was  a  par- 
ticularly feist  and  smart  cruiser,  and  her  captain  had  a  great  repu- 
tation as  a  seaman  and  fighter.  One  or  two  good  captures  were 
made,  and  these,  as  was  the  custom,  were  sent  off  to  the  nearest 
British  port  with  small  prize-crews,  an  officer,  usually  a  midship- 
man, and  five  or  six  men. 

The  prospect  of  prize  money,  a  great  allurement  in  those  days, 
when  a  single  rich  prize  might  put  201.  or  302.  into  a  seaman's 
pocket,  should  have  contributed  to  the  cheerfulness  and  zeal  of  the 
HermioTi^s  crew.  But  this  was  the  year  of  the  great  mutinies  in 
the  British  fleet,  and  a  spirit  of  sedition  was  everywhere  abroad. 
Our  officers  had  to  wage  a  dual  warfare,  against  the  French  and 
Spaniards  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  the  very  seamen  they 
commanded  on  the  other.  At  Plymouth,  at  Spithead,  at  the 
Nore,  off  Cadiz,  and  at  the  Cape  there  were  actual  and  very  dan- 
gerous outbreaks.  The  men  complained  that  they  were  cheated 
of  their  prize-money,  that  they  were  miserably  fed,  and  that  they 
were  robbed  by  the  pursers  who  used  short  measure  in  issuing 
rations.  This  general  dissatisfEiction  was  all  the  more  dangerous 
because  of  the  class  of  men  who  were  being  swept  by  the  press- 
gangs  into  the  navy.  These  were  bold  and  desperate  privateers- 
men,  but  one  remove  from  pirates,  and  likely  to  stick  at  nothing. 
There  were  members  of  Irish  secret  societies  huddled  on  the 
lower  deck  to  get  them  out  of  mischiefs  way  at  home.  There 
were  smugglers,  there  were  poachers,  and  dangerous  or  sus- 
picious characters  deported  by  the  magistrates.  There  were, 
withal,  very  many  foreigners  in  the  fleet — Americans,  Spaniards, 
Germans,  and  even  Frenchmen.    In  the  case  of  the  Hermione 
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the  mutineers  afterwards  complained  that  ^  the  provisions  were  of 
the  worst  quality/  that  they  *  were  naked  from  the  not  having  for 
a  long  time  received  any  pay.' 

In  the  Hermiorufs  crew  the  admixture  of  miscreants  who, 
Collingwood  tells  us,  formed  a  large  portion  of  every  British  crew 
was  all  the  more  considerable,  because  she  had  lately  pressed  many 
men  from  British  privateers,  and  thus  the  most  inflanmiable  and 
most  dangerous  element  was  particularly  strong  on  board  her.  Cap- 
tain Pigot's  arbitrariness  was  as  the  spark  to  set  this  tinder  ablaze. 
It  is  agreed  by  all  who  knew  him  that  he  was  an  excessively  severe 
and  tyrannical  officer,  and  possibly  this  fact  led  the  authorities  to 
give  him  the  worst  characters  in  his  crew.  In  extenuation  of 
Pigot's  behaviour  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  carried  his  life 
in  his  hands,  and  with  such  a  crew  may  have  felt  extreme  stern- 
ness a  necessity.  Under  such  circumstances  great  precautions 
were  usually  taken  to  prevent  the  men  of  the  crew  from  getting 
arms.  Pikes,  tomahawks,  cutlasses,  pistols  and  muskets  were 
stowed  away  under  lock  and  key,  the  gunner  or  the  master-at- 
arms  keeping  the  keys  in  his  possession.  The  officers  also  in  these 
times  of  danger  slept  with  their  arms  at  their  side,  so  as  to  render 
a  surprise  impossible.  This  last  precaution,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Hermione's  case.  Nor  were 
the  marines,  who  were  always  to  be  trusted  in  mutinies,  kept 
constantly  under  arms,  and  near  the  officers'  quarters. 

The  crew  under^  frequent  floggings — for  any  captain  could  at 
this  date  give  four  dozen,  and  Captain  Pigot  was  severe  beyond 
the  generality  of  officers — ^grew  sulky  and  ill-tempered.  There 
was  a  slight  outbreak  on  September  18  or  19,  when  Pigot  placed 
several  of  his  men  in  irons,  and  threatened  to  send  three  for  trial 
by  court-martial  on  the  charge  of  mutiny.  If  tried,  under  the 
circumstances  of  that  time,  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  a  sentence  of 
three  hundred  or  five  hundred  lashes  were  to  be  confidently  ex- 
pected. This  was  as  terrible  as  death  itself — perhaps  even  more 
terrible.  The  captain,  however,  ended  by  punishing  the  three  with 
a  mild  flogging,  which  was  administered  on  the  day  of  the  mutiny. 
On  September  20,  in  the  evening,  according  to  the  story  afterwards 
told  by  the  mutineers,  the  crew  were  reefing  topsails.  Pigot 
fancied  that  the  men  aloft  were  slow  and  sulky,  and  shouted  that 
he  would  flog  the  last  man  off  the  yard.  A  desperate  scramble 
to  get  down  followed ;  two  men  lost  their  hold  and  fell  to  the 
deck.    They  were  killed  by  the  fall.    Captain  Pigot  is  said  to 
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have  turned  away  from  their  bodies  with  the  savage  remark, 
'  Throw  the  lubbers  overboard.' 

If  this  story  is  true,  and  from  certain  facts  which  came  out  after- 
wards I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is,  as  the  men  complained  of  the 
'  severe  treatment  and  chastisement  which  they  met  with  from 
the  captain  and  certain  of  the  officers,'  Pigot  was  giving  terrible 
provocation.*  Already  letters  had  been  secretly  addressed  by  the 
Bermiones  to  the  crew  of  the  DUigeTii,  urging  them  to  rise  on  their 
officers.  On  this  night  of  the  20th  a  plot  to  seize  the  Herrmcme 
was  hatched,  and  it  was  decided  to  carry  it  into  effect  at  once. 

At  the  last  moment  the  hearts  of  the  mutineers  failed  them, 
and  they  resolved  to  postpone  their  attempt  till  the  next  evening, 
the  21st.  They  appeared  to  have  gained  over  the  master-at-arms, 
and  so  to  have  obtained  access  to  the  weapons  carried  on  board. 
In  their  ranks  were  all  the  best  and  most  active  members  of  the 
crew,  the  petty  officers,  and  most  of  the  able  seamen.  Meantime 
the  imfortunate  officers  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  extra- 
ordinary danger  which  hung  over  their  heads.  On  the  2l8t  the 
HermioTie  and  Diligent  were  in  chase  of  a  hostile  privateer.  As 
night  came  on  the  officer  of  the  watch,  Lieutenant  Fanshaw,  and 
the  master's  mate,  a  man  named  Turner,  took  their  place  on  the 
fiigate^s  quarter  deck.  There  was  a  distinct  piece  of  ill-luck  in  the 
fact  that  the  master,  Southcott,  had  been  injured  by  the  fall  of  a 
man  from  aloft — ^possibly  by  one  of  the  two  men  who  had  been 
killed  on  the  20th.  Southcott  was  loyal,  but  it  would  appear  that 
Turner,  and  the  surgeon's  mate,  a  man  named  Gronin,  who  held 

*  republican '  convictions,  were  with  the  mutineers.* 

In  the  frigate's  tops  were  huddled  several  seamen  who  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen,  but  who  wished  to  have  no  part  or 
parcel  in  the  mutiny.  They  did  not  dare  to  warn  the  officers,  and 
they  lay  shivering  and  eagerly  watching  the  deck.  Soon  after 
ten  Captain  Pigot  paid  a  visit  to  Southcott,  who  was  lying  ill  in  his 
cabin,  and  then  turned  in.  The  frigate  was  left  in  darkness  on 
deck  and  between  decks,  the  only  lights  burning  being  one  in  the 
bosun's  cabin  and  probably  another  by  the  captain's  cabin  door. 

'  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  brntalitj  practised  by  the  Hermione 
oflSoeiB  at  Sonthcott's  trial  for  cruelty  and  oppression  to  a  purser  in  1802. 
Sonthcott  confined  the  pnrser  in  his  cabin,  and  ordered  the  carpenter  to  nail  up 
the  door  and  gag  the  pnrser  with  a  pnmp-bolt.    He  also  instructed  a  sentry  to 

*  priok  him  with  a  bayonet.'    The  verdict,  however,  was  *  not  proven.' 

'  That  officers  should  take  part  in  such  a  plot  may  seem  extraordinary.  But 
in  the  great  Nore  mutiny  the  leader,  Parker,  was  an  ex-midshipman. 
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At  this  time  the  men  in  the  main-top  were  ordered  to  go  down  to 
the  foc*8le  by  one  of  the  mutineers.  They  went  down  and  found 
geveral  men  drinking  and  swearing  that  *  they  were  not  fit  to  go 
through  with  it'  then  slunk  away  and  regained  their  place  in  the 
main-top,  out  of  harm's  way.  That  such  disorderly  drinking  and 
loud  talking  were  permitted  when  in  chase  of  an  enemy,  shows 
that  our  discipline,  if  excessively  strict  in  certain  respects,  was 
lax  enough  in  others. 

Soon  after  five  beUs,  at  10.30  p.m.,  the  mutiny  and  massacre 
began.  At  Captain  Pigot's  cabin-door  there  was  a  marine  sentinel.* 
In  the  dim  light  a  number  of  armed  men  stole  forward,  and  were 
upon  the  marine  before  he  could  offer  any  resistance.  He  was 
cut  across  the  cheek  with  a  cutlass,  stunned,  and  thrown  down  ; 
and  in  a  moment  the  door  was  forced.  Pigot,  as  his  enemies 
burst  in,  leapt  from  his  bed,  armed  only  with  his  dirk.  The 
mutineers  fell  upon  him  with  their  cutlasses  and  tomahawks,  and 
the  sound  of  heavy  blows  and  of  shouts  for  help,  awakened  the 
other  officers  near  at  hand.  In  the  hope  that  some  of  the  men 
migH  declare  for  him  the  captain,  whilst  defending  himself 
bravely,  called  for  his  bargemen  and  asked  '  Is  everyone  against 
me  ? '  His  bargemen  were  amongst  his  most  determined  assail- 
ants.     '  Here  are  your  bargemen,  you  ;  what  do  you  want 

with  them  ? '  one  answered.  Another,  his  coxswain,  a  man  named 
Forrester,  rushed  at  him  and  gave  and  received  a  stab.  Seeing 
the  man's  face  the  unhappy  Pigot  cried,  *  What  you,  Forrester, 
are  you  against  me  too?'  for  he  had  treated  this  wretch  with 
great  kindness.  Pigot  was  forced  back  by  repeated  blows  to  a 
gun  on  which  he  was  seen  leaning,  covered  with  blood.  He 
appears  to  have  acted  with  gallantry  and  to  have  disdained  all  en- 
treaties for  mercy  till  he  saw  that  resistance  was  utterly  hopele^ 
But  when  he  asked  for  grace,  his  men  showed  him  none.  They 
closed  on  him,  drove  him  to  one  of  the  cabin  windows,  and  stiU 
raining  blows  upon  him  hove  him  overboard.  He  was  heard  to 
utter  a  cry  as  he  went  astern  in  the  water,  but  more  than  <me 
man  boasted  of  having  dealt  him  his  death-wound  before  he  was 
flung  from  the  window. 

Meantime  the  sentry  recovered  consciousness.  He  was  found 
lying  on  the  deck  by  one  of  the  captain's  servants  who  was  not 

*  lie  appears  to  have  had  no  firearms.  He  was  tindoabtedly  loyal,  and  with 
a  musket  or  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  might  even  at  this  last  moment  have  sand 
the  ship.    Probably  he  had  only  a  cutlass. 
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concerned  in  the  mutiny.  His  face  was  bound  up  with  all  haste, 
and  the  two  ran  shudderingly  on  de3*<  to  tell  the  officer  of  the 
watch  what  was  proceeding  below.  It  must  be  said  that  it  is  ex- 
traordinary to  discover  that  all  the  noise  of  the  scuffle  which  was 
going  on  in  the  captain's  cabin  had  provoked  no  comment  and 
caused  no  alarm  on  deck.  But  now  the  sentry  and  the  servant 
burst  upon  Lieutenant  Fanshaw  and  the  master's  mate  with  the 
news  that  the  captain  was  being  murdered.  On  this  Fanshaw 
ordered  the  mate  to  go  below  and  see  what  was  happening.  The 
mate  insolently  replied,  *  Go  below  yourself.'  Grasping  the  great- 
ness of  the  danger  Fanshaw  next  turned  to  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
and  ordered  him  to  put  the  helm  over,  and  wear  the  ship,  so  as 
to  bring  her  close  to  the  Diligent.  From  the  very  first  it  will 
be  seen  the  officers  despaired  of  holding  down  the  crew  without 
help,  which  again  shows  that  the  Hermione  must  have  been  in  a 
very  parlous  condition.  The  man  at  the  wheel  answered  'he 
would  see  the  lieutenant  further  first.'  Fanshaw  immediately 
knocked  him  down,  and  there  was  a  shout  for  help.  At  this  a 
dozen  dark  figures  or  more,  all  armed,  tore  forward  from  the 
foc'sle,  fell  on  the  lieutenant,  and  made  him  a  prisoner.  They  were 
not  at  first  inclined  to  treat  him  with  severity.  They  took  hold 
of  him  and  told  him  to  go  forward  with  Turner,  when  his  life 
Aould  be  spared. 

All  hope  of  external  help  had  thus  passed  from  the  officers. 
By  the  cruellest  irony  the  Diligent  was  within  sight,  though  no 
one  on  board  her,  except  perhaps  a  few  malcontents  amongst  the 
seamen,  knew  what  a  tragedy  was  being  enacted  in  the  Hermione. 
So  long  as  the  mutineers  were  in  possession  of  the  latter's  deck 
no  signals  for  assistance  could  be  made.  Great  care  had  been 
taken  by  the  murderers  not  to  use  firearms,  which  must  have 
griven  the  alarm. 

The  centre  of  interest  passes  from  the  upper  deck  to  the 
Hermion^a  main  deck,  where  fresh  atrocities  were  being  perpe- 
trated. The  news  that  the  captain  had  been  thrown  overboard  was 
greeted  with  loud  cheers  and  cries,  *  Hughy  is  overboard :  the  ship 
is  ours  ! '  Further  concealment  was  unnecessary ;  the  mutineers 
could  now  act  openly.  Had  they  held  their  hands  after  the 
murder  of  Pigot  we  might  have  confessed  that,  after  aU,  it  was 
only  a  just  retribution  which  had  overtaken  the  unhappy  man« 
But  the  thirst  for  blood  had  been  provoked  and  not  satisfied. 

The  master,  Southcott,  had  awakened  at  the  noise  in  the 
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captain's  cabin.  He  was  startled  by  '  a  sonnd  of  dismal  orying/ 
and  at  once  jumped  out  of  bed,  went  out  of  his  cabin  into  the 
gun-room,  got  on  the  gun-room  table,  as  he  heard  the  noise  <rf 
several  men  talking  outside  the  gun-room  door,  and  strove  to 
climb  through  a  skylight  overhead.  When  he  put  his  head  and 
hands  up  through  the  skylight,  the  mutineers  above  saw  him  and 
struck  him  heavily  with  a  hardspike.  He  fell  back,  half-stunned, 
but  quickly  recovering  seized  his  sword  and  knocked  at  the  second 
lieutenant's  and  purser's  cabins,  which  seemingly  opened  into  the 
gun-room.  He  got  no  answer.  Thinking  resistance  hopeless,  he 
hid  his  sword  and  went  back  to  bed,  waiting  to  see  what  would 
happen.  He  heard  the  sinister  cry,  *  Hughy  is  overboard ! '  and 
the  crowd  of  men  gathered  at  the  gun-room  door  shouting  foir 
lights  to  get  out  the  officers.  Amongst  the  din  of  voices  he  could 
make  out  several  urging  that  all  the  officers  should  be  killed. 
Presently  the  mutineers  burst  in.  They  dragged  off  one  or  two 
of  the  officers,  though  the  second  lieutenant  could  not  be  found. 
They  came  into  Southcott's  cabin  and  told  him  he  should  not  be 
harmed,  but  placed  sentries  over  him.  The  first  lieutenant  had 
been  wounded  early  in  the  mutiny — how  and  when  exactly  we  are 
not  told,  except  that  he  was  cut  over  the  head  with  a  toma- 
hawk. The  mutineers,  however,  said  they  were  sorry  he  was  hurt, 
promised  to  spare  his  life,  and  brought  the  surgeon  to  him,  in 
charge  of  an  armed  sentry,  to  sew  up  his  head.  They  also  brought 
the  surgeon  to  Southcott,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  severely 
injured  by  the  blows  which  had  been  dealt  him. 

Outside  the  gun-room.  Midshipman  Casey  was  sleeping  in  his 
hammoi^k,  when  he  too  was  awakened  by  the  infernal  uproar.  A 
mere  boy,  he  jumped  out  of  his  hammock  and  tried  to  go  on  deck, 
but  was  warned  to  hide  below  or  he  would  be  killed.  He  caught 
a  glimpse  of  figures  rushing  in  the  semi-darkness  towards  the 
captain's  cabin ;  he  heard  the  heart-breaking  cries  for  help.  Un- 
armed, and  unable  to  find  anyone  who  was  offering  any  resistance, 
he  attempted  to  enter  the  gun-room,  but  was  not  allowed  by  the 
party  of  men  at  the  door  to  do  so.  He  got  back  into  his  ham- 
mock and  lay  quiet,  till  some  one  shook  him  violently  and  asked 
who  he  was.  He  answered  the  question,  and  was  told  his  life 
would  be  spared,  but  was  advised  to  go  to  some  safwr  place.  Just 
as  he  was  preparing  to  follow  this  advice  his  blood  was  curdled  by 
a  terrible  spectacle.  The  second  lieutenant,  Douglas,  who  had 
been  found  hiding  in  the  lieutenant  of  marine's  cabin,  ran  past  in 
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his  nightrshirt,  shrieking  for  mercy  and  pursued  by  several  of  the 
mutineers,  who  were  cutting  furiously  at  him.  An  instant  later 
Midshipman  Smith,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  followed.  The  horrible 
savages  who  had  got  possession  of  the  ship  struck  at  them,  dragged 
them  up  the  after-hatchway  by  the  hair  of  their  heads,  using 
them,  as  Casey  tells  us,  *like  dogs/  and  flung  them  overboard. 
Casey  expected  every  instant  that  his  turn  would  come  next. 
Probably  he  owed  his  life  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  flogged  by 
Captain  Pigot  and  suspended  firom  duty.  Smith  was  certainly 
killed  by  a  man  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  punished.  The 
carpenter  and  gunner  had  lost  all  self-control,  and  sat  moaning  in 
their  cabins,  preparing  for  death. 

On  deck,  Fanshaw  was  still  a  prisoner.  The  party,  in  whose 
keeping  he  was,  asked  what  they  should  do  with  him.  The 
answer  of  the  ringleaders  was  the  inevitable  *  Heave  him  over- 
board !  *  He  begged  hard  for  mercy — ^begged  that  he  might  at 
least  be  given  till  daylight,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  then  he  might 
communicate  with  or  swim  off  to  the  Diligent.  His  entreaties 
were  refused,  though  he  pleaded  that  he  had  a  wife  and  three 
children  absolutely  dependent  on  him,  and  though  the  men  con- 
fessed that  he  had  never  hurt  them.^  The  inhuman  wretches 
forced  him  out  of  the  main-chains,  raining  blows  on  his  head. 
Making  a  desperate  bid  for  life,  he  slipped  down  to  a  gun  which 
was  run  out  of  a  port  below,  and  climbed  in  by  it  on  to  the  main 
deck,  his  face  streaming  with  blood.  Some  of  the  mutineers  pitied 
him  and  were  inclined  to  mercy.  *  Let  him  come  in,*  they  said, 
*  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say.*  The  lieutenant,  as  an  eye-witness 
of  this  dreadful  scene  records,  '  clasped  his  hands  and  said,  ^*  Good 
Gk)d,  men  !  what  have  I  done  to  harm  you  that  I  should  be 
treated  in  this  manner  ?  *' '    But  at  this  moment  one  or  two  of  the 

ringleaders  rushed  on  him  with  the  words,  *  You Fanshaw ; 

are  you  not  overboard  yet  ?  Overboard  you  must  go,  and  over- 
board you  shall  go.*  They  dragged  him  to  the  gangway,  and,  as 
they  put  it  in  their  ruflBans*  slang,  *  launched  him,* 

At  this  point  ends  the  first  stage  of  the  mutiny.  Horrible, 
quite  unjustifiable  as  had  been  the  murders  of  Douglas,  Fanshaw, 
and  Smith,  to  say  nothing  of  Pigot,  the  mutineers  could  at  least 

*  In  Forrester's  confession  the  first  lieutenant,  and  not  Fanshaw,  is  said  to 
have  thus  .pleaded  for  his  life.  But  comparing  the  different  accounts  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  a  mistake  was  made  by  whoever  took  down  his  confession^ 
or  that  both  the  lieutenants  begged  in  much  the  same  terms  for  mercy. 

17—5 
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urge  that  their  victims  had  been  killed  in  hot  blood.  For  what 
was  to  follow  there  was  no  possible  justification.  The  purs^, 
surgeon,  first  lieutenant,  boatswain,  carpenter  and  gunner  were 
confined  in  the  gim-room,  under  armed  sentries.  Southcott  still 
lay  in  his  cabin.  Casey  was  now  dressing  hastily.  He  was  to 
experience  the  torture  of  prolonged  suspense  after  all  the  sights 
and  trials  of  the  struggle  between  decks.  Having  dressed  he 
went  on  deck,  where  he  found  extreme  disorder.  Apparently  two 
parties  in  the  crew  were  disputing  as  to  whether  or  no  ihe  rest 
of  the  officers  were  to  be  put  to  death.  It  was  Cronin's  advice 
that  decided  the  dispute.  Casey,  before  the  dreadful  issue  was 
determined,  went  below  and  visited  the  unhappy  prisoners  in  the 
gun-room.  There  were  constant  shouts  of  *  Kill  the  purser !  kill 
the  surgeon  !  kill  Southcott !  *  so  that  the  poor  boy  can  have  bad 
but  little  hope  of  life. 

Meanwhile  Cronin  mustered  the  crew  round  the  after^hatchway, 
and  read  to  them  a  paper  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand. 
Cronin  is  an  Irish  name,  and  this  deliberate  massacre,  planned  and 
organised  methodically,  suggests  and  recalls  the  most  striking 
features  of  certain  Irish  agrarian  crimes  about  this  date.  Bnt^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  the  chief  mutineers — Leach,^ 
Nash,  Poulson,  Forrester,  Slushing,  Marks,  Mansell,  Murray,  and 
Mitchell — are  English,  and  Bedmond,  an  unmistakable  Irishman, 
did  his  best  to  restrain  the  ferocity  of  his  comrades.  It  may  be 
association  or  imagination,  but  one  has  a  feeling,  after  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  numerous  courts-martial  on  the  mutineers,  that 
Cronin  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair. 

He  now  administered  an  extraordinary  oath  to  the  crew.  All 
bound  themselves  to  keep  the  past  a  dead  secret,  and  no  man  of 
the  Hermione  was  ever  to  recognise  a  shipmate.  He  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  advantages  of  killing  off  the  rest  of  the  officers. 
Dead  men  told  no  tales.  *  The  people,'  he  said,  according  to  an 
eye-witness,  *were  doing  a  very  good  thing,  and  every  officer 
should  be  put  to  death.'  The  uproar  broke  out  again.  ITie  party 
of  violence  amongst  the  crew  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  furious 
shouts  for  the  purser  and  surgeon  to  be  handed  out  broke  in  upon 
the  miserable  prisoners.     It  was  now  about  midnight  when  ihe 

>  This  man  had  a  carious  history.  He  had  repeatedly  deserted,  bat  Fas 
Otherwise  of  good  conduct.  Pigot  forgave  him  on  one  occasion ;  on  another  the. 
man  came  back  to  Pigot  of  his  own  accord,  and  so  pleased  his  captain  that  he 
was  made  a  petty  officer. 
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murderers  returned  to  their  work.  A  large  party  of  men  burst 
into  the  gun-room.  Southcott  and  Casey  have  told  us  what 
followed.  Casey  was  actually  in  the  gun-room  talking  to  the 
doomed  men.  First  the  purser,  then  the  surgeon,  first  lieutenant, 
lieutenant  of  marines,  captain's  clerk  and  boatswain  were  handed 
out  of  the  room,  savagely  struck  with  tomahawks  and  cutlasses, 
passed  up  the  hatchway,  and  '  hove  overboard.'  Additional 
iKHrror  ipay  well  be  felt  at  the  murder  of  the  lieutenant  of  marines, 
as  he  was  delirious  with  fever,  and  had  to  be  passed  up  in  a 
blanket.  Meantime  the  crew  was  shouting  '  As  Hughy  is  over- 
board, they  all  shall  go ! '  It  was  the  carpenter's  and  gunner's 
torn  to  follow  on  deck.  They  were  passed  up,  but  the  murderous 
arms  were  wearying,  and  there  were  cries  of  '  Enough  bloodshed.' 
It  was  decided  to  spare  for  a  time  these  two  officers  with  South- 
cott and  Casey. 

Southcott  was  called  upon  again  and  again  to  narrate  the 
events  of  that  most  terrible  night  in  after  days,  when  justice 
overtook  the  murderers.  His  accounts  never  disagree,  though 
each  version  gives  some  fresh  fact.  He  tells  us  that  he  spent 
three  hours  resigned  to  death,  still  hearing  constant  clamour  for 
his  life.  In  the  morning  he  was  taken  on  deck  and  placed  upon 
the  gratings,  to  which  in  Captain  Pigot's  days  so  many  of  the 
crew  had  been  tied  up  for  flogging.  Casey,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  gunner  were  there  also,  helpless  as  was  Southcott.  The  whole 
crew  was  assembled  to  witness  their  punishment.  But  the  sight 
of  a  young  boy  and  of  a  sick  man — for  Southcott  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  his  injuries — ^perhaps,  also,  the  lamentations  of  the 
bo'sun's  wife,  once  more  touched  the  hearts  of  the  less  murder- 
ously inclined  amongst  the  crew.  A  man  stood  up  and  said  that 
*  enough  had  been  killed,'  and  urged  that  a  vote  should  be  taken 
whether  the  lives  of  the  survivors  should  be  spared. 

Fiction  cannot  invent  a  more  thrilling  scene.  In  the  fore- 
ground, the  men  whose  lives  were  at  stake,  lying  on  the  deck, 
bound  to  the  gratings.  About  them  the  savage  bronzed  fiaces  of 
the  mutineers;  the  handftd  of  men  who  were  secretly  loyal, 
trembling  for  the  prisoners ;  the  sneering  visages  of  Turner  and 
Cronin ;  and  the  yet  fresh  stains  of  blood.  Above,  the  burning  sun 
of  the  tropics.  Far  away,  on  one  hand  the  little  Diligent,  ignorant 
that  the  Hermione  was  now  a  deadly  enemy,  on  the  other  the 
flying  privateer,  which  both  ships  were  still  chasing.  The  vote 
was  given :  by  a  great  majority  the  crew  decided  that  the  lives  of 
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the  surviving  officers  should  be  spared.  Southcott,  Casey,  and 
their  companions  were  taken  below,  placed  under  sentriee ;  and 
the  mutineers  debated  how  to  deal  with  the  DiligenL  Some,  it 
would  seem,  were  for  openly  attacking  her,  and  for  carrying  her 
by  main  force.  Her  crew  had  resisted  all  mutinous  overtures,  bat 
would  be  taken  unprepared.  Still,  even  allowing  for  her  great 
inferiority  in  strength,  a  victory  over  determined  British  seam^i, 
led  by  officers  of  known  valour,  was  not  likely  to  be  achieved  by  a 
vessel  manned  with  a  crew  of  mutineers,  quarrelling  amongst 
themselves,  and  without  capable  officers  to  lead.  Moreover  some 
of  the  HermioTie'B  men  had  held  aloof  from  the  mutiny ;  tbe 
marines  in  particular  were  faithful,  and  these  would  certainly 
turn  upon  the  murderers  if  chance  offered.  That  night,  in  thick 
and  gloomy  weather,  the  Hermione  solved  the  question  by  steal- 
ing away  from  her  consort.  She  put  her  helm  up  for  the  Spanish 
port  of  La  Gruayra,  and  for  a  month  nothing  was  heard  of  her  by 
the  British.  It  was  supposed  that  she  had  either  foundered  at  sea 
or  been  taken  by  the  enemy. 

As  a  matter  of  fitct,  the  mutineers  with  wanton  wickedness 
placed  her  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  with  all  her  secret 
papers,  private  signals,  signal  books,  and  instructions.  They 
stipulated  that  they  were,  to  be  regarded  as  Spanish  subjects,  and 
to  receive  twenty-five  dollars  apiece.  They  had  already  divided  up 
Captain  Pigot's  and  the  officers'  effects,  so  that  they  obtained  con- 
siderable plunder  by  their  crime.  They  drank  and  fought  the 
whole  time  during  the  voyage  to  La  Guayra,  and  there  was  not  a 
day  on  which  the  lives  of  the  surviving  officers  were  not  de- 
manded. A  seaman  who  dared  to  stand  up  for  the  prisoners 
was  wounded  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  The  Hermione 
became  a  Spanish  frigate,  and  received  a  Spanish  captain  and 
crew.  Of  the  Britishers  on  board  her,  Southcott,  Casey,  the  car- 
penter, gunner,  cook,  and  eight  or  ten  seamen  and  marines  sur- 
rendered themselves  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  Spanish  comman- 
dant of  the  port.  Others  who  wished  to  surrender  were  prevented 
by  the  mutineers  from  doing  so. 

The  first  certain  information  of  the  mutiny  reached  the 
Diligent  through  a  Spanish  priie  on  October  20.  The  following 
was  Captain  Mends'  official  letter  to  his  admiral : — *  By  the 
master  of  a  Spanish  schooner,  which  I  captured  on  October  20, 
to  windward  of  Alta  Villa  •  •  #  I  am  informed  that  the  ffer^ 
mione  arrived  at  La  Guayra  on  the  26th  of  last  month,  at  3  p.m., 
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kaving  been  nm  away  with  by  her  crew,  who,  not  content  with 
rach  atrocity,  added  to  it  the  most  horrible  of  human  actions,  a 
general  indiscriminate  slanghter  of  their  captain  and  officers, 
ezeepting  the  surgeon  and  one  of  the  masters  mates,  who  con- 
cealed themselves ;  most  of  the  marines,  six  women,  and  in  all 
about  forty  souls/  Informed  of  the  attempt  to  seduce  the 
Diligenfs  crew,  Captain  Mends  mustered  his  men  and  told  them 
the  stoiy.  With  true  British  pluck  they  answered  him '  that  they 
would  have  retaken  the  Hermione  or  died  to  a  man  alongside  her ' 
had  they  known  of  the  mutiny,  and  this  though  the  Diligent  had 
oinly  sixteen  guns  to  the  frigate's  thirty-two. 

Hie  British  admiral  on  the  station  at  once  addressed  to  the 
Spanish  governor  of  La  Guayra  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
mutineers  as  pirates  and  felons.  We  were  at  war  with  Spain,  but 
by  international  courtesy  such  miscreants  should  have  been  given 
up  to  justice.  The  Spaniard  refused  to  comply  with  the  request, 
but  the  arm  of  British  naval  power  was  in  that  day  a  very  long 
one.  Early  in  1798  four  mutineers  were  taken  in  a  French 
pivateer.  They  were  tried  by  court-martial  and  all  hanged  in 
chains.  Some  strange  doom  seems  to  have  brooded  over  the  heads 
of  aU  who  sailed  in  this  ship,  for,  firom  the  depositions  and  dying 
confessions  of  mutineers  afterwards  arrested  and  executed,  two 
of  the'  four  were  innocent.  One  of  them,  indeed,  unknown  to 
Southcott,  had  saved  him  by  standing  sentry  over  him.  A  few  weeks 
lat^  another  batch  was  taken,  amongst  them  Leach,  one  of  the 
ringleaders.  One  man  of  this  batch  was  in  the  maintop  all  through 
the  night  of  the  mutiny,  and  turned  King's  evidence.  Three  out 
of  the  four  were  hanged.  Others  were  captured,  tried,  and  con- 
demned at  various  times  and  in  various  places.  Nash,  one  of  the 
guiltiest,  took  refuge  in  the  United  States,  was  surrendered  as  a 
deserter,  was  identified,  and  duly  hanged.  Miller,  another  ring- 
leader, escaped  to  Charleston,  and  was  not  given  up  by  the 
Anierican  authorities,  though  a  reward  of  2001.  had  been  oflTered 
for  each  of  the  mutineers.  He  could  not,  however,  cheat  the 
gallows.  Shipping  in  an  American  merchantman  he  was  pressed 
at  Malta  into  the  British  frigate  MiTierve,  in  1801;  was  recognised, 
denounced  and  hanged.  Eedmond  and  tWo  others  were  captured 
in  a  Spanish  j^vateer  off  Lisbon.  A  man  named  Duncan  shipped 
in  a  Danish  brig  from  La  Guayra  to  Santa  Cruz,  but  was  there 
seized  as  a  deserter  and  mutineer,  and  sent  to  Copenhagen.  After 
two  years  of  imprisonment  he  was  executed.     Another  mutineer 
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entered  on  board  a  French  privateer,  and  ivhen  she  captor^  a 
British  brig  was  assigned  as  one  of  the  prize  crew  to  wotk  the 
brig  into  a  firiendly  pcMrt,  On  the  way,  however,  the  prize  was 
overtaken  by  a  British  croiser  and  recaptured.  The  man  was 
identified  and  hanged.  Thus  the  tale  of  vengeance  proceeds. 
Finally  Forrester,  the  captain's  murderer,  was  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Portsmouth  by  a  man  who  had  served  in  the  H&r^ 
mione^  was  pointed  out,  seized,  and  brought  to  triaL  The 
minutes  of  the  court-martial  which  condemned  him  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Naval  Chronicle/  A  curious,  but  quite  mythical,  tale  is 
told  by  Osier,  the  biographer  of  Pellew,  Lord  Ezmouth,  in 
connection  with  this  trial.  According  to  the  story,  Pellew  was 
so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  a  terrible  example,  that 
he  insisted  that  the  condenmed  man  should  be  executed  instantly, 
at  an  hour's  notice;  and  a  telling  picture  is  drawn  of  the  culprit's 
agony  and  fear  when  he  heard  this  savage  sentence.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Pellew  was  not  present  at  the  court-martial,  and 
the  tale  is  probably  the  figment  of  some  sensation-monger.  F^ur* 
rester,  after  his  sentence,  confessed  that  he  had  been  a  principal 
in  most  of  the  murders,  and  that  but  for  him  the  unhappy  Fanshaw 
would  never  have  been  put  to  death. 

If  I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  so  terrible  a  stoiy,  it  is 
because  this  mutiny  throws  into  strong  relief  the  internal  danger 
which  our  officers  had  to  combat  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war 
with  France.  There  are  three  or  four  instances  of  plots  to  murder 
the  officers  and  carry  ofif  ships  to  our  enemies,  but  in  this  case 
only  was  such  a  plot  carried  out  with  success.  Captain  Pigot  and 
his  officers  neglected  many  important  precautions,  and,  if  the 
truth  must  be  acknowledged,  acted  feebly  at  the  critical  moment. 
The  history  of  our  navy  has  several  instances  to  show  of  a  handful 
of  officers  resisting  with  success  a  mutinous  crew.  If  a  bold  front 
is  offered,  the  waverers  and  the  timid  will  always  range  themselves 
on  the  side  of  authority. 

Of  the  fate  of  Turner,  who  assumed  command  of  the  JSermione 
after  she  was  seized  by  the  mutineersi  I  cannot  yet  speak  with 
certainty.  So  fiEu:  as  my  researches  go  amongst  the  recces  of  our 
navy,  he  was  not  taken.  Cronin,  too,  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  his  country.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
midshipman  did  not  join  the  mutineers,  since  a  midshipman, 
named  Wiltshiro,  is  said  by  one  of  the  informers  to  have  known  of 
the  mutiny  two  or  three  days  beforo  it  broke  out,  to  have  kepi 
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tUs  knowledge  to  himself,  and  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  tops 
when  the  mnrders  were  committed.  We  are  told  that  he  was 
saved  from  the  slaughter.  He  certainly  did  not  give  himself  up 
at  La  Gfnayra  as  did  the  other  innocent  officers,  and  he  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  various  courts-martial. 
But,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  Herraione  papers  and  books  his 
presence  on  board  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. We  may  say  with  certainty  that  all  the  other  ringleaders 
expiated  their  treason  and  blood-guiltiness  with  death. 

The  story  of  the  Hermione  is  not  yet  told.  Two  years  after 
the  mutiny  this  ship,  with  a  crew  of  nearly  400  men,  under  the 
shelter  of  forts  and  batteries  mounting  200  guns,*  fully  prepared 
and  on  her  guard,  was  cut  out  by  Captain  Hamilton  of  the 
SuTprisey  with  100  British  seanien  in  boats.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  heroic  and  most  extraordinary  feats  of  the  whole  war.  It 
seems  to  show  that  Nelson's  proud  boast  is  true,  and  that '  there 
is  nothing  to  which  Englishmen  are  not  equal  when  they  are 
gallantly  led.'  The  incidents  of  this  remarkable  enterprise  may 
be  studied  in  any  naval  history.  Moral  indignation,  and  the 
resolve  at  all  costs  to  retake  a  ship  which  had  passed  so  shamefully 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  may  help  to  explain  a  success  of 
such  unprecedented  brilliance.  It  is  a  fact  that,  whilst  the  British 
forlorn  hope  lost  only  twelve  wounded,  not  less  than  119  of  the 
Spaniards  were  killed,  and  nearly  as  many  wounded.  Benamed, 
first  Retaliation^  and  then  Retribution^  this  ship,  which  has  so 
tragic  a  history,  was  restored  to  our  triumphant  navy. 

H.  W.  Wilson. 
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A  STANDARD  OF  QENTTLITY — A  COLLEGE  GAUDY — ^THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  UPON  MANNERS— CAXTON'S  *B00K  OF 
COURTESY.' 

Journeying  inside  an  omnibas,  the  roof  being  foil  of  women, 
on  a  recent  visit  to  town,  I  oould  not  bat  overhear  my  t;ia-d-t;i9, 
who  was  one  of  nature's  ladies,  expatiating  in  a  loud  whisper 
upon  the  merits  of  some  person  of  my  own  sex.  The  crowning 
encomium  was  this : — ^  My  dear,  he  was  a  perfect  gentleman ;  his 
hands  were  as  white  as  milk.'  This  with  an  (I  hope)  involuntary 
glance  at  my  hands,  hot  and  dusty  with  turning  over  books  in 
old  book  shops,  and  conscious  of  their  lack  of  gloves.  A  phantcnn 
procession  of  milk-white  gentlemen  began  flitting  through  my 
brain — Jonson's  Court  Butterfly,  Pope's  Sporus,  Aucassin — ^th«i  a 
too  popular  advertisement  flashed  into  memory  with  the  amend- 
ment, 'Pink  Pills  for  Perfect  Gentlemen,'  and  I  must  have 
smiled ;  for  nature's  lady,  perhaps  thinking  herself  caught  in  an 
indiscretion,  flushed  as  pink  as  my  hands.  How  interesting  all 
these  standards  of  gentility  are!  I  remember  a  friend  telling 
me  that  once  on  her  way  home  from  her  dressmaker's,  when  two 
girls  had  overtaken  and  passed  her  in  the  street,  she  heard  one 
say  to  the  other, '  I  took  her  for  a  lydy  from  her  back,  but  she's 
got  a  cotting  on  her  dress.'  Plainly,  then,  in  the  view  of  this  class 
of  the  conmiunity,  to  be  gentle  is  to  be  like  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
whose  compleidon  is  white,  and  who  neither  toil  nor  spin ;  a  v«y 
natural  and  pathetic  ideal  for  them. 

On  the  day  of  this  experience  a  letter  reached  me  from  my 
old  College  at  Oxford,  bidding  me  to  a  feast.  Such  invitations  I 
have  in  former  years  declined,  I  can  hardly  say  why ;  certainly 
not  from  any  lack  of  patriotism  or  respect  for  the  Dons  of  my 
house,  or  the  University.  I  should  never  dream  of  referring  to 
theseas  Tennyson  does,  in  that  section  of  In  Memoriam  which 

describes  a  visit  to  Cambridge : 

And  all  about 
The  same  gray  flats  again. 
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Bat  somehow,  when  I  have  by  chance  met  them,  I  have  found 
myself  at  a  stand  for  topics.  *  What  are  you  engaged  upon  now  ? ' 
seems  a  dull  and  conventional  query,  and  even  if  they  took  me 
into  confidence,  and  replied,  *A  MS.  of  Babrius/  I  could  only 
reply,  *  Ah !  Babrius/  But  on  this  occasion,  whether  it  was 
from  a  desire  to  investigate  the  relation^  between  paleness  and 
gentility,  or  from  some  deeper,  unconscious  reason,  I  accepted ; 
only  I  avoided  the  necessity  of  a  room  in  college  by  proposing 
myself  to  a  friend  whom  the  process  of  time  has  raised  to  some 
eminence  in  the  University.  The  first  moment  of  any  notable 
importance  in  the  visit  was  the  scrutiny  of  the  diagrams  hung 
by  the  porter's  lodge,  setting  forth  the  tables  and  places  of  the 
guests.  I  was  told  afterwards  that  the  arrangement  of  this 
plan  had  cost  the  Dean  of  the  College  many  anxious  days  and 
sleep-broken  nights.  First,  the  Calendar  had  to  be  consulted, 
to  make  sure  that  contemporaries  were  placed  together,  for  a 
generation  in  xmiversity  life  is  but  three  or  four  years.  Then 
there  was  the  efibrt  to  recollect  who  used  to  be  friends,  and 
whether  they  had  since  had  any  public  quarrel.  Happily  I  found 
myself  well  neighboured.  Meanwhile,  on  all  sides,  I  heard: 
'  Don't  you  recognise  me  ? '  *  Is  it  X.  ? '  (sometimes  *  Can  it  be  X.  ?  *) 
and  then  the  slightly  pained  *  Of  course.'  I  was  delighted  that  I 
had  come,  though  I  should  have  been  even  better  pleased  to  have 
watched  the  scene  unobserved.  It  was  extraordinary  how  through 
the  uninteresting  face  of  a  perfect  stranger  there  would  break  sud- 
denly the  unmistakable  likeness  of  an  old  companion — '  the  same, 
yet  not  the  same — '  whom  it  was  a  rejuvenescence  to  welcome.  I 
was  wondering  how  it  was  that  I  alone  had  escaped  this  defeat  of 
Time,  when  I  was  rudely  undeceived.  *I  have  been  puzzling 
ever  so  long,'  said  a  voice,  *  to  make  out  who  the  dickens  you 
could  be ;  and  then  I  saw  your  ear  twitch,  and  I  said  it  must 

be  old '  (giving  me  a  nickname  I  had  not  heard  for  a  quarter 

of  a  century).  '  Do  you  remember  how  I  poured  the  water-jug 
over  your  head  that  morning  you  wouldn't  get  up,  when  we  were 

going  to ? '     And  then  followed  a  chain  of  reminiscences  in 

Miss  Bates's  most  associational  manner,  as  we  walked  through  the 
quadrangle  to  hall.     Then  presently,  '  Have  you  generalised  yet  ? 

You  wouldn't  be  old if  you  haven't  generalised.'     *  Well,' 

I  said,  *  I  haven't  been  here  much  more  than  ten  minutes  ;  but,  as 
&r  as  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  the  diplomatists  have  changed 
least — ^I  suppose  their  profession  obliges  them  to  treat  their  fece 
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as  a  mask  and  avoid  all  superfluous  play  of  emotion ;  the  lawyers 
have  all  fattened— that  would  come  naturally  from  eating  terms ; 
and  the  clergy  have  grown  grey  and  careworn,  no  doubt  fixMn  the 
cares  of  the  other  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  poverty,* 

The  dinner  was  excellent — was  it  perhaps  because  cooking  at 
the  universities  is  still  a. tradition,  and  is  not  yet  promoted  into  the 
rank  of  a  fine  art,  like  painting  and  poetry,  with  professors  and 
lectures  ?  I  would  willingly  print  the  bill  of  fare  were  there  not 
a  risk  that  it  might  Ml  into  the  clutches  of  some  Badical  editor^ 
not  a  university  man,  who  would  agitate  for  a  new  conunission 
to  investigate  the  expenditure  upon  college  Graudies.  If  such  an 
agitation  were  ever  started,  it  would  be  best  met,  in  my  opinion, 
by  a  proposal  to  confer  degrees  ex  ojfficio  and  hoTwris  causa^  upon 
all  editors  of  journals,  and  so  admit  them  within  the  range  of 
the  genial  influences  that  radiate  from  every  college  battery. 
An  American  visitor — and  Oxford  in  the  Long  Vacation  is  a  New 
America — had  stopped  me,  a  few  minutes  before,  outside  the 
College  Hall,  arrested  by  what  he  described  as  '  the  cunning  smell 
from  the  kitchen,'  and  put  many  questions  about  ways  and  means, 
which  I  answered  in  as  much  detail  as  I  could,  being  pleased  with 
his  epithet ;  and  quite  of  his  view  as  to  the  tempting  power  of 

Meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savonr,  beasts  of  chace,  or  fowl  of  game. 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  tbe  spit,  or  boil'd 
Gris-amber-steam*d. 

I  have  always  thought  that  the  most  dehumanising  office  open 
to  civilised  man  is  that  of  archdeacon ;  but  I  have  seen  ev^i  an 
archdeacon  so  far  reconciled  to  humanity  by  the  insinuating  smell 
of  a  college  Gaudy  as  to  fling  a  ballad  afterwards  to  the  brighten- 
ing moon.  I  did  not  forget,  before  going  home  that  night,  to  give 
a  glance  round  to  see  how  f&r  the  evening's  society  would  warrant 
my  lady's  judgment  that  pallor  was  a  sign  of  gentle  birth,  and  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  a  poll  would  have  returned  a  plain  nega- 
tive ;  on  th&  other  hand  I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  as  I  met  the 
company  in  chance  ones  and  twos  the  next  morning,  I  thought 
there  might  be  something  in  it.     I  felt  a  little  pale  myself. 

In  two  days  was  to  come  the  Encsenia,  and,  as  my  host  was 
hospitable,  and  the  interval  afforded  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
some  of  the  many  libraries,  I  determined  to  remain.  In  Queen's 
Library,  which  was  new  to  me — a  magnificent  building,  with  a 
plaster  ceiling  and  much  Gibbons  carving — I  fleeted  many  hours 
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carelessly.  Here,  as  long  as  a  very  polite  senior  Fellow  could 
occupy  himself  at  my  elbow,  I  was  allowed  to  delectate  my  liands 
with  turning  over  the  first  four  folios  of  Shakespeare  and  a 
*  Paradise  Lost*  of  the  first  title-page;  and  when  other  duties 
called  him  away  I  was  graciously  allowed  the  run  of  the  Theology 
without  surveillance.  The  book  that  most  attracted  my  cupidity 
was  a  little  manual  of  devotions  compiled  by  Cosin  for  the 
Protestant  ladies  of  Henrietta  Maria's  court,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  a  book  to  hold  in  their  hands,  and  not  be  out-faced  by 
the  French  Catholic  ladies  with  their  *  Horse.*  I  observed  that, 
while  the  tomes  of  St.  Thomas  were  kept  carefully  free  from  dust, 
those  of  his  antagonist  Duns  were  left  to  the  decoration  of  the 
spiders.  I  was  a  little  surprised  that  the  controversy  between 
these  two  schools  of  divinity  should  still  persist,  even  in  Oxford ; 
and  of  course  the  presence  of  spiders*  webs  may  have  been  merely 
a  complimentary  emblem  appropriate  to  the  Doctor  subtilis.  In 
the  Bodleian,  while  studying  the  curiosities  in  Duke  Humphrey's 
Library,  it  was  my  chance  to  become  something  of  a  curiosity 
myself.  A  royal  party  was  in  act  of  being  conducted  round  by 
the  librarian,  and  as  the  functionary  passed  me  he  said,  with  a 
wave  of  the  arm,  *  These  are  students  engaged  in  research,'  or 
some  such  phrase.  I  did  my  best,  for  the  honour  of  the 
University,  to  give  in  to  the  illusion — pushing  it,  in  fact,  so  far 
as  to  ask  a  question  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  in  little 
cabinets  and  put  their  learning  at  the  service  of  inquirers.  But 
I  found  this  was  going  too  far.  With  exquisite  politeness,  after 
cautioning  me  to  speak  lower,  the  learned  gentleman  made  a  note 
of  my  question,  looked  at  it,  turned  it  inside  out,  and  showed  me 
that  in  many  places  it  would  not  hold  water,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
altogether  futile.  I  was  much  struck  and  interested,  amongst 
other  things,  by  the  employment  of  children  in  this  ancient 
library  to  fetch  the  books  for  the  readers.  It  seemed,  in  Milton's 
phrase,  to  *  smooth  the  raven  down  *  of  the  Dark  Ages  till  they 
smiled.  I  was  much  interested,  also,  to  see  two  learned  gentle- 
men enter,  within  a  few  minutes  of  each  other,  who  were  engaged 
at  the  moment  in  an  animated  but  perfectly  polite  controversy  in 
the  weekly  press;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  conditions 
of  life  in  Oxford  must  make  for  courtesy  in  polemics,  as  it  might 
easily  happen  that  the  combatants  would  have  to  forge  their 
missiles  cheek  by  jowl  in  adjoining  compartments  of  this  great 
war  magazine. 
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The  Encaenia,  from  the  circumstance  already  referred  to  of 
the  visit  of  a  royal  party,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  Mr^  Cecil 
Ehodes  had  proposed  himself  to  receive  an  honorary  degree  con- 
ferred upon  him  at  some  pre-Raidial  epoch,  was  very  largely 
attended;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  has  been  very  largely 
described  in  the  papers,  so  that  I  need  not  venture  an  amateur 
description.  I  will  but  touch  on  one  or  two  things  that  specially 
impressed  me.  The  first  was  the  'too,  too  solid'  (and  'sallied') 
flesh  of  my  brethren  Masters  of  Arts  in  the  area  (I  had  almost 
written  arena)  of  the  Sheldonian  Theatre.  Access  to  this  was 
allowed,  at  the  time  I  entered,  only  by  a  single  door  at  the  side. 
A  passage  had  been  roped  off  from  the  great  doors,  the  whole 
length  of  the  theatre,  for  the  Vice-Chancellor's  procession  to  his 
throne,  and  on  the  farther  side  of  this  there  was  only  a  sprinkling 
of  Masters,  who  had  been  admitted  earlier  by  the  door  at  the 
opposite  side  to  me.  Unfortunately  the  crowd  of  Masters  who 
thronged  in  at  the  same  door  as  myself  could  see  this  comparative 
emptiness,  but  could  not  see  the  gulf  fized  between ;  and  so  they 
were  for  ever  urging  us  to  press  forward,  while  we  as  urgently 
entreated  them  to  keep  back.  At  last  a  certain  professor,  of 
great  brawn,  with  a  sensibility  impaired  by  the  immolation 
of  many  generations  of  butterflies,  uttered  a  barbarian  shout, 
and  thrust  into  the  seething  magisterial  mass,  followed  in  the 
ample  wake  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  Nonconformist  colleges. 
The  panic  was  awful.  A  lady,  who  looked  down  upon  the  sea  of 
faces  from  the  gallery  above,  told  me  afterwards  that  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  saw  and  realised  what  was  meant  by  the 
mingled  tragic  passion  of  pity  and  fear  upon  human  fisices  (most  of 
the  Masters  being  trained  in  the  classical  school).  Two  of  the  less 
stalwart  fainted,  and  were  helped  out  of  the  press ;  one  swanned 
up  a  pillar  into  the  ladies'  gallery ;  the  rest  swayed  like  a  sea, 
giving  and  receiving  pressure  upon  all  hands.  I,  who  had  steered 
myself  by  good  luck  into  a  backwater,  found  myself  covered  with 
much  academical  flotsam  of  caps  and  gowns.  At  this  point  a 
curator  of  the  theatre  addressed  us  from  the  pulpit,  begging  us 
to  be  cool,  and  promising  if  we  would  be  good  Meisters  that  he 
would  admit  some  of  us  at  the  opposite  door  into  the  quiet 
stations  beyond ;  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  many  on  this  promise, 
and  many  more  who  made  it  a  pretext  to  retire  altogether,  we 
regained  some  composure — especially  as  the  air  was  now  full 
of  dust,  which,  as  Virgil  says,  is  the  best  sedative  fwr  angry 
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passions.  But  if  I  shut  my  e jes  I  can  still  see  the  picture  on  the 
theatre  ceiling,  upon  which  they  were  so  long  fixed  as  I  tried  to 
keep  my  mouth  above  the  crowd. 

It  is  a  &miliar  observation  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  self- 
control  as  the  sight  of  agitation  in  others ;  and  so  it  happened 
that  the  loss  of  balance  among  the  Masters  provoked  an  exemplary 
decorum,  a  somewhat  pained  decency  of  demeanour,  on  the  part  of 
the  undergraduates  in  the  gallery.  There  were  no  mad  eccen- 
tricities, followed  by  mad  dashes  of  the  Proctor,  as  in  my  youth. 
The  young  men  sat  as  if  at  a  concert,  and  listened  in  silence  not 
only  to  the  Newdigate  poem — a  silence  prescribed  by  custom  and 
good  feeling,  for  any  undergraduate  might  in  his  inexperience  be 
guilty  of  a  Newdigate  poem — ^but  they  listened  also  to  the  Professor 
of  Poetry,  a  thing  without  example  in  the  days  when  I  was  an  under- 
graduate. Another  noticeable  difference  from  earlier  times  was 
that  the  wit  seemed  to  be  organised.  It  is  the  custom  at  Oxford, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  for  the  undergraduates  to  pelt  the  reci- 
pients of  honorary  degrees  with  good-humoured  ridicule ;  but  all 
the  smart  sayings  at  this  year's  Encaenia  were  delivered  by  one  or 
two  young  gentlemen  evidently  chosen  for  the  clearness  of  their 
articulation.  This  may  always  have  been  the  rule,  and  my  dis- 
iUusionment  as  to  the  spontaneity  of  the  thiug  may  be  merely  that 
of  the  grown  person  at  a  pantomime.  I  should  allow  that  the 
jests  were  none  the  worse,  and  probably  much  the  better,  for 
being  elaborated  at  home ;  and  the  audience,^notably  the  royal 
party,  were  not  wanting  in  appreciation.  This  taking  of  degrees 
must  be  a  severe  ordeal  for  a  person  of  distinction  troubled  with 
nerves ;  even  heroes  have  been  known  to  blench  and  f&lter  at 
the  prospect  of  confronting  the  chartered  libertinisms  of  young 
England ;  and  on  this  occasion  one  gentleman,  understood  to  be 
willing  to  face  the  music  generally,  looked  pale  and  flabby  as  he 
entered,  and  grew  conspicuously  more  erect,  and  solid,  and  master 
of  his  f&te  as  he  found  the  preponderance  of  cries  in  his  favour. 

In  the  evenings  I  dined  with  my  host.  The  conversation 
was  curiously  different  from  the  more  general  talk  at  the  Gaudy, 
being  more  epigrammatic,  but  restricted  within  a  narrower  circle 
of  topics.  Over  the  wine  the  guests  were  amused  by  some 
of  Lewis  Carroll's  puzzles,  stored  in  Common  Boom  as  a  mild 
digestive,  such  as  the  problem  :  *  If  a  rope  over  a  pulley  had  a 
monkey  at  one  end  and  an  equivalent  weight  at  the  other,  and  the 
monkey  began  to  climb,  would  the  weight  rise  or  fall  ? '    There 
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were  many  more  or  less  veracious  anecdotes  told  as  to  the  secret 
liistory  of  the  Oxford  movement  to  sufflaminate  Mr.  Bhodes.  One 
gentleman  related,  on  the  very  highest  anthority,  that  a  most 
distinguished  personage  had  threatened  to  leave  the  theatre  if  the 
senior  Proctor  vetoed  the  degree.  Another  gentleman  knew  for  a 
fact  that  Lord  Kitchener  had  said  privately  to  Mr.  Bhodes,  '  Don't 
forget,  Ehodes,  that  I  have  a  sword  under  my  gown  if  it  is 
wanted ' — a  tale  that  excited  the  imagination  of  the  most  prosaic. 
Other  stories  were  more  ostentatiously  academic  and  apocryphal, 
as  that  Dr.  Shadwell  had  prepared  himself  with  South's  quip 
upon  the  general  who  accidentally  turned  his  back  when  being 
presented  for  his  degree,  and  was  introduced  as  *  Hunc  bellico- 
sissimum,  qui  nunquam  antea  tergiversatus  est.'  Lord  Kitchener's 
l)earing,  it  was  added,  was  so  correct  that  the  witticism  could 
not  be  introduced. 

To  return  to  the  question,  from  which  I  digressed,  as  to 
standards  of  gentility.  It  would  be  difficult,  and,  I  venture  to 
think,  impossible,  to  find  one  that  could  be  universally  applied. 
A  lady  at  an  hotel,  in  a  story  of  Mr.  Meredith's,  was  convinced  of 
the  gentility  of  a  new  arrival  because  she  overheard  him  ordering  a 
cold  bath.  That  was  evidently  a  standard  only  for  a  moment ;  for 
baths  were  once  unknown,  and  now  they  are  foimd  even  in  semi- 
detached villas  of  the  baser  sort.  Again,  there,  is  the  standard  of 
dress,  but  it  is  notorious  that  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers  gives  a 
man  a  right  to  dress  as  ill  as  he  pleases  ;  and  this  summer,  even 
in  Piccadilly,  people  who  would  not  willingly  outrage  convention 
have  been  wearing  straw  hats.  Or  there  is  the  standard  of  taUe 
manners.  There  is  a  traditional  Oxford  tale  of  a  freshman  from  a 
remote  and  backward  province  who  ate  his  peas  with  a  knife,  and 
was  rebuked  by  a  senior  in  the  words,  '  Don't  juggle  here,  sir.' 
But  again,  one  cannot  move  from  dinner-table  to  dinner-table 
without  observing  that  eccentricity  in  feeding  is  pushed  by  some 
enthusiasts  even  to  indecorum.  Or  there  is  the  standard  of  cour- 
tesy, but  courtesy  is  always  now  written  with  the  epithet  *  old- 
fjEishioned.'  Or,  once  more,  there  is  the  standard  of  tact,  which 
Cardinal  Newman  celebrates  in  a  famous  passage ;  but  there  are 
crowds  of  gentlemen  without  a  solitary  grain  of  tact.  The  truth 
would  seem  to  be  wrapped  up  in  the  word  '  breeding,'  and  breeding 
always  carries  with  it  direction  in  all  such  matters— only  8a<^ 
directions  bear  finit  in  various  degrees  and  proportions*  No  man 
is  well-bred  in  all  points — '  no  man  but  Lancelot,  and  he  is  dead.' 
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There  comes  a  point  different  in  e£0ch  case  where  selfishness  gets 
the  better  of  breeding.    As  Chaucer  says  : 

Though  he  were  gentil  born,  and  fresh,  and  gay. 
And  goodly  for  to  seen,  and  hiunble,  and  free, 
No  gentillesse  of  blood  ne  may  hem  blnde. 

The  old  manuals  of  good  breeding  treat  of  all  sorts  of  manners 
and  morals;  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  very  little  our 
English  standard  has  really  changed  even  since  Plantagenet  days* 
In  one  of  the  most  amusing,  Cazton's  '  Book  of  Courtesy,'  we  find 
elaborate  instructions  as  to  washing  and  dressing,  behaving  man- 
nerly at  table,  in  talk,  at  church,  &c.,  and  as  to  reading  good 
books,  being  kind  to  animals,  keeping  counsel,  &c.  One  or  two  of 
the  hints  would  hardly  bear  quoting,  manners  having  passed  far 
beyond  the  need  even  of  the  counsel,  and  a  few  are  inappropriate 
to  modem  feishions  in  dress ;  but  the  most  would  be  as  useful  in 
the  schoobroom  to-day  as  they  were  to  the  '  lityl  John '  for  whom 
they  were  first  penned.  I  will  transcribe  a  few  verses  into  modem 
spelling: 

If  ye  be  served  with  meatus  delicate, 
(De}part  it  with  your  fellows  in  gentle  wise : 
The  clerk  saith  '  Nature  is  content  and  satiate 
With  mean  diet,  and  little  shall  suffice.* 
(De}part  it  therefore  as  I  yon  devise ; 
Engross  it  not  unto  your  selven  all, 
For  gentleness  will  ay  be  liberal. 

Burnish  no  bones  with  your  teeth,  be  ware 
That  hoxmdes  tache  ^  faileth  of  oourtesy ; 
But  with  your  knife  make  the  bones  bare. 
Handle  your  meat  so  well  and  so  cleanly 
That  ye  offenden  not  the  company 
Where  ye  be  set,  as  far  forth  as  ye  can 
Bemembering  well  that  manner  maketh  man. 

And  when  your  teeth  shall  cut  your  meat  small. 
With  open  month  be  ware  that  ye  not  eat ; 
But  look  your  lips  be  closed  as  a  wall, 
When  to  and  fro  ye  traverse  your  meat ; 
Keep  you  so  close  that  men  have  no  conceit 
To  say  of  you  language  of  villainy. 
Because  ye  eat  your  meat  unmannerly. 
Be  ware,  my  child,  of  laughing  over  measure. 
Ne  at  the  board  ye  shall  no  nailes  pare ; 
Ne  pick  your  teeth  with  knife,  I  you  ensure ; 
Eat  at  your  mess,  and  other  folkes  spare. 

*  Manners. 
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A  glutton  can  bat  make  the  dishes  bare. 
And  of  enough  he  taketh  never  heed ; 
Feeding  for  lost  more  than  he  doth  for  need. 

And  when  the  board  is  thin  as  of  service, 
Not  replenished  with  great  diversity 
Of  meat  and  drink ;  good  cheer  may  then  snflice, 
With  honest  talking;  and  also  ought  ye 
With  gladsome  cheer  than  f ulsom  for  to  be ; 
The  poet  saith  how  that  the  poore  board 
Men  may  enrich  with  cheerful  will  and  word. 

And  when  another  man  speaketh  at  table 

Beware  ye  interrupt  not  his  language ; 

For  that  is  a  thing  discommendable, 

And  it  is  no  sign  of  folkes  sage 

To  be  of  language  busy  and  outrage ; 

For  the  wise  man  saith  plainly  in  sentence : 

' He  shall  be  wise  that  gfveth  audience* 

Be  ware  also,  my  child,  of  rehearsal 
Of  matters  whidi  ben  at  the  table  mevSd ;  * 
It  grieveth  oft,  and  doth  men  disavail ; 
Full  many  a  man  that  vice  hath  mischev^d ; 
Of  ill  thing  said  is  worse  often  conl^ved. 
Such  roportes  alway,  my  child,  eschew 
As  may  of  old  friends  make  enemies  new. 

Advise  you  well  when  ye  take  your  disport, 
Honest  gamSs  that  ye  haunt  and  use  ; 
And  such  as  be  but  of  villains*  report 
I  counsel  you,  my  child,  that  ye  refuse. 
For  trust  ye  well,  ye  shall  you  not  excuse 
From  birchly  feast,'  an  I  may  you  espy 
Playing  at  any  game  of  ribaldry. 

It  is  to  a  goodly  child  well  sitting 

To  use  disports  of  mirth  and  of  pleasaunce, 

To  harp,  or  lute,  or  lustily  to  sing. 

Or  in  the  press  rig^t  mannerly  to  dance ; 

When  men  see  a  child  of  such  governance, 

They  say :  *  Glad  may  this  childgs  friendes  be 

To  have  a  child  so  mannerly  as  he.* 

But  as  our  conferences  concern  books  as  well  as  men,  I  will 
quote  some  of  the  advice  our  author  gives  about  reading :  first, 
what  he  says  about  Chaucer,  for  its  own  sake ;  and  then  what  he 
says  about  his  master  Lydgate  for  the  quaintness  of  the  baUa4e 
into  which  he  casts  it. 

This  is  how  he  apostrophises  Chaucer : 

»  Moved. 

'  Another  reading  is  '  breeohless  feast.'    I  am  told  by  experts  that  eitiier 
reading  gives  a  good  sense,  and  that  the  two  are  mutually  explanatory. 
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O  Father  aod  Foander  of  ornate  eloquence. 
That  enlomined  hast  all  our  Britaigne, 
Too  soon  we  lost  thy  laureate  science. 

0  lusty  liquor  of  that  fulsome  fountain  ! 

Or  cursed  Death  1  why  Idist  thou  this  poet  slain, 

1  mean  Father  Chaucer,  Master  Ckdfrid  7 
Alas  the  while  that  ever  he  from  us  died  1 

Beadeth  his  bookes  full  of  all  plesaunce, 
Clear  in  sentence,  in  language  excellent ; 
Briefly  to  write— such  was  his  suffisance. 
Whatever  to  fay  he  took  in  his  intent, 
His  language  was  so  fair  and  pertinent 
It  seemed  unto  mannes  hearing 
JVW  only  the  word,  hut  verily  the  thing, 

Readeth  this,  my  child,  readeth  his  bookds  all, 
Befuseth  none,  they  be  expedient ; 
Sentence  or  language  or  both  find  ye  shall 
Full  delectable ;  for  that  Father  meant. 
Of  all  his  purpose  and  his  whole  intent, 
How  to  please  in  every  audience ; 
And  in  our  tongue  was  well  of  eloquence} 

And  this  is  his  baUade  of  his  master,  the  monk  of  Bory : 

Looketh  also  upon  don  John  Lidgate 

Hy  master,  whilorae  oleped  Monk  of  Bury, 

Worthy  to  be  renowned  laureate ; 

I  pray  to  God,  in  bliss  his  soul  be  merry. 

Singing  Bex  splendenty  that  heavenly  Eery, 

Among  the  Muses  nine  celestial, 

Before  the  highest  Jupiter  of  all. 

I  not '  why  Death  my  master  should  envy. 
But  for  he  should  change  his  habit, 
Pity  it  is  that  such  a  man  should  die  I 
But  now  I  trust  he  be  a  Carmelite ; 
His  amice  black  is  changed  into  white 
Among  the  Muses  nine  celestial. 
Before  the  highest  Jupiter  of  alL 

Passing  the  Muses  nine  of  Elioon, 
Where  is  non  pareil  of  Harmony, 
Thither  I  trust  my  ma8ter*s  soul  is  gone, 
The  staired  palace  above  dappled  sky. 
There  to  sing  eanotvs  incessantly* 
Among  the  Muses  nine  celestial, 
Before  the  highest  Jupiter  of  all. 

The  carelessness  of  copyiets  has  certainly  robbed  this  ballade 
of  some  of  its  origioal  glory,  but  there  are  phrases  in  it  that  still 
please. 

Ubbanus  Sylvan. 

»  Cf.  Bpcnscr,  Faerie  Queene,  iv.  2.  32.  «  Kyrie,  '  Enow  not. 

yOL.  VII.— KO.  89,  N,B.  18 
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LITTLE    ANNA    MARK.^ 
BY  S.  B.  CROCKETT. 

CHAPTEB  XXXVn. 

THE  DEVIL-FISH. 

I,  Philip  Staiysfield  the  younger,  have  in  my  time  been  in  many 
strange  places,  some  of  more  instant  and  dreadful  peril  than  that 
in  which  I  found  myself  that  summer  tropic  mom.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  all  my  Hfe  which  I  think  of  half  so  often  or  remember  so 
acutely.    I  will  try  in  a  word  or  two  to  picture  it  forth. 

We  were  still  in  a  belt  of  shadow  by  the  shore  edge,  which, 
however,  every  moment  grew  smaller  as  the  sun  rose.  Northward 
the  sea  basked,  clear  and  calm  as  a  mirror  to  the  horizon,  save 
where  about  our  jolly-boat  it  dimpled,  bubbled,  and  boiled,  as  wiUi 
the  unseen  rush  of  a  myriad  great  unknown  creatures  under  the 
water.  We  heard  the  dull  resonance  of  a  cannon-shot  come  over 
the  water,  and  a  wave  seemed  to  rush  upon  us  out  of  the  narrows  of 
the  channel  which  led  to  the  anchorage  of  the  Isle  of  the  Winds. 
Anna  Mark  and  I  had  already  dropped  our  useless  oars  as  the 
pirate  boats  converged  upon  us.  They  were  so  near  that  we  could 
see  the  naked  glistening  backs  of  the  men  as  they  bent  to  their 
oars,  making  the  water,  foam  from  the  bows.  We  could  discern 
the  bearded  chins  of  Captain  Key's  red-capped  officers  as,  seated 
in  the  stem,  they  directed  their  boats  upon  us. 

In  the  first  access  of  terror  my  mother  had  dropped  limp  and 
helpless  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  murmuring  only  *  Did  I  not 
tell  you  ?  Would  that  you  had  listened  to  me ! '  Will  Bowman 
was  bending  to  lift  her  up.  Eborra  looked  over  the  stem,  watching 
with  a  strange  eagerness  the  boiling  swirl  which  seethed  around 
our  boat.  In  the  bows  the  witch-wife  stood  erect,  and  laughed  as 
she  waved  her  hands  like  one  who  in  her  cantrips  could  call  up 
spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

'  Aft— aft !    Go  aft  I  *  cried  Eborra  suddenly. 

Anna  and  I  both  obeyed  without  question,  and  in  a  moment 

>  Copyright,  1899,  by  8.  R.  Crookett,  in  the  United  States  of  America.     . 
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more  we  had  unshipped  our  oars  and  were  seated  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat  at  the  feet  of  my  mother  and  Will. 

The  bows  of  the  jolly-boat  had  been  pulled  almost  to  the 
surfiftoe  of  the  water,  but  our  movement  somewhat  relaxed  the 
pressure.  When  we  had  time  to  look  about,  we  found  that  we 
were  now  rushing  due  north,  with  two  white  wings  of  spray  at 
eithor  side  of  us,  and  leaving  behind  an  undulating  wake  of  creamy 
foam  that  stretched  back  apparently  to  the  shore  itself. 

*  What  is  it  ? '  I  asked  of  Eborra,  who  still  peered  over  the  side 
downwards  into  the  water  with  the  same  look  of  pride  and  alert 
curiosity. 

*  Devil-fish ! '  he  auswered,  with  a  kind  of  impatience  in  his 
voice,  'a  school  of  devil-fish — one  has  caught  hold  of  our  anchor 
chain ! ' 

*  But  this  is  rank  witchcraft,'  I  cried ;  '  this  is  the  blackest  of 
black  magic ! ' 

Eborra  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  It  is  my  mother,'  he  said,  as  if  the  explanation  were  sufficient ; 
*  my  mother  and  Obeah — Obeah  always  great  magic  ! ' 

Even  as  he  spoke  we  were  forging  rapidly  ahead,  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  water-lane  between  the  mangrove  thickets  on  the 
shore  edge  and  the  approaching  line  of  our  enemies.  These  all  at 
<moe  stopped  their  rowing,  when  they  saw  us  moving  through  the 
water  without  sails  or  oars,  for  the  fear  of  witchcraft  was  strong 
upon  them.  It  was  not  indeed  until  we  were  almost  out  of  range 
that  they  recovered  themselves,  and  sent  a  volley  after  us,  which 
whiiq[)ed  the  water  astern  in  white  spirts,  but  did  us  no  damage 
whatever. 

I  glanced  cautiously  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  following  the 
direction  of  Eborra's  eyes,  and  there,  not  three  fathoms  beneath 
the  keel,  I  saw  a  huge  shadowy  shape — a  whitish  rounded  snout 
which  vanished  into  the  filtered  haze  of  light  ahead,  and  great  bat- 
like wings  that  undulated  and  flapped  on  either  side  and  extended 
far  out  into  the  sea.  I  could  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  similar 
monster  rushing  along  on  my  left,  keeping  touch  with  that  which 
was  dragging  our  boat,  as  soldiers  do  on  a  Place  of  Arms.  But 
already  our  pursuers  had  had  enough. 

We  could  see  the  leading  boats  of  Captain  Key's  fleet  swerve 
and  turn  about  as  on  a  pivot  so  soon  as  the  wave  caused  by  the 
passage  of  these  huge  sea-creatures  heaved  them  firom  stem  to 
stem,  and  the  seeth  of  the  bubbles  broke  milky  all  about.    To 
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them  the  thiog  was  even  more  mysterious  than  to  ns.  For  none 
of  them  knew  what  Impelled  us  forward,  nor  that  a  school  of 
*  devil-fish/  frightened  probably  by  guns  and  rockets  fired  by  the 
Corramanteey  had,  according  to  their  custom  when  alarmed, 
rushed  seaward  in  a  body  with  sufficient  fury  to  raise  a  wave 
ahnost  like  the  *  bore '  of  a  tidal  estuary. 

One  of  these  had  caught  the  anchor-chain  of  our  boat  in  the  pair 
of  homy  arms  which  grows  out  from  its  snout.  This  great  8ea<- 
beast  was  now  rushing  northward  with  us.  What  Eborra's  mother 
had  to  do  with  the  matter,  or  whether  the  whole  was  simply  an 
accident,  I  have  never  yet  wholly  made  out. 

During  my  later  and  longer  sojourn  in  these  lands  I  have  seen 
many  of  these  creatures,  though  perhaps  none  quite  so  large  as 
that  which  now  sped  seaward  with  us  out  of  the  grasp  of  our 
enemies.  The  '  devil-fish '  of  the  Western  seas  is  simply  a  great 
ray  or  skate,  as  large  in  spread  of  wing  as  the  weaving-room  at 
Umphray  Spurway's,  and  of  such  a  fierce  and  sullen  temper  that 
what  thing  So  ever  they  seize  that  they  will  hold  to  till  they  are 
torn  to  pieces.    But  to  my  tale. 

As  the  last  ineffectual  shots  from  the  muskets  of  our  enemies 
spirted  in  the  water  behind,  the  black  witch  woman  turned  her 
about  in  the  bows,  and  in  a  strange  guttural  language  railed  upon 
and  cursed  our  pursuers.  For  by  her  fieree  gestures  this  is  clearly 
what  she  was  doing,  though  not  a  word  could  I  understand. 

We  were  now  far  enough  out  to  include  in  our  view  the  three 
ships  which  had  come  to  attack  the  Isle  of  the  Winds  and  also 
the  tall  masts  of  the  solitary  Corramantee  guarding  the  reef 
passages.  The  boats  had  apparently  given  up  the  attack  for  that 
morning,  after  their  fruitless  chase  of  us,  and  were  now  beginning 
to  make  their  way  back  to  the  ships.  Signals  fluttered  from  the 
topmasts  of  the  flagship,  and  we  saw  the  white  smoke  spout  fit>m 
her  side  as  a  gun  was  fired  by  Captain  Key  in  token  of  recall. 

In  half-an-hour  we  were  safe  frt>m  all  pursuit  so  far  as  the 
pirate  boats  were  concerned.  The  Isle  of  the  Winds  itseU  was 
sinking  slowly  into  the  sea  as  we  receded.  In  two  hours  we  saw 
only  the  High  Woods  stand  up  darkly  against  the  sky.  By  mid- 
afternoon  even  these  had  grown  grey  and  indefinite  in  the  heat 
haze.  But  still  the  great  fish  which  had  clasped  our  anchor  chain 
lashed  and  threshed  its  way  turbulently  onward  through  the 
water,  gleaming  beneath  the  boat  in  flashes  of  fitftil  phosphorescence 
as  the  light  began  to  fade.    This  *  devil-fish '  (or  monstrous  ray, 
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wA  I  now  know  the  fish  to  have  been)  must  have  measured  at 
least  forty  or  fifty  feet  across.  Far  out  on  either  hand  we  could 
catch  anon  a  flash  of  chilly  white,  as  the  under  side  turned  half 
over,  anon  a  glimpse  of  a  huge  flat  head.  In  front,  over  the  bows 
of  the  boat,  stalked  eyes  glared  at  us  through  the  creamy  green 
of  the  backward-rushiDg  water,  with  the  devilish  suspicion  of  a 
sneer.  Looking  behind,  between  my  mother  and  Will,  Anna  and 
I  could  discern  a  serpentine  tail,  twining  and  thrusting  its  way 
through  the  still  water. 

My  mother,  to  whom  it  was  not  more  strange  that  the  boat 
should  move  of  itself  than  that  it  should  move  at  all,  was  not 
greatly  frightened.  Indeed,  not  nearly  so  much  as  she  would 
have  been  had  she  discovered  a  mouse  in  her  bedroom.  Will 
Bowman  arranged  some  cloaks  for  her  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
On  these  she  lay  down,  willing  enough  to  be  carried  away  from 
the  Isle  of  the  Winds,  and  yet  somewhat  regretting  the  quiet  of 
the  parlour,  the  impracticability  of  her  afternoon  siesta^  and  most 
of  all  the  fact  that  in  her  haste  she  had  forgotten  her  knitting-* 
needles. 

The  night  fell  upon  us  sharply — a  tropic  night,  brilliant  with 
stars  overhead,  the  water  quiet  all  about,  save  where  it  bubbled 
and  heaved  with  the  tumultuous  passage  of  the  sea  beasts.  The 
air  was  mild  and  soft — as  we  say  in  Scotland,  *  lown-warm.'  By 
this  time  I  had  overcome  the  first  great  terror  which  had  taken 
possession  of  me  when  I  saw  the  terrible  devil-fish  threshing  and 
wallowing  beneath  us,  carrying  the  boat  none  of  us  knew  whither. 
Anna  showed  no  terror  at  all,  save  so  much  as  might  have  been 
evinced  by  a  tighter  clasp  upon  my  arm.  As  for  Will  Bowman, 
he  said  nothing ;  but  steered  as  best  he  might  with  an  oar,  though 
it  was  little  he  could  do  to  change  or  modify  the  direction  of  the 
strange  charger  on  whose  back  (or  at  least  above  it)  we  were  riding* 

*  When  will  it  let  go  ? '  I  asked  Eborra,  as  I  saw  the  one-armed 
lad  come  gliding  back  from  the  boat's  stem,  where  his  mother  lay 
crouched,  prone  like  a  toad,  with  only  her  head  over  the  boat's 
^ge,  watching  the  devil-fish  waving  like  a  fiery  banner  beneath. 
She  was  mumbling  something  in  her  barbarous  jargon.  Indeed,  the 
only  sounds  which  broke  the  stillness  were  the  backward  rush  of 
our  wake  and  the  monotonous  insistent  mutter  of  the  witch's 
incantations. 

'  Jack,'  I  whispered  again,  more  anxiously  (for  apparently  he 
had  not  heard  me),  '  will  it  ever  let  go  ? ' 
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Bat  the  half-breed  seemed  more  carefol  to  approve  Lia 
dignity  than  to  set  my  mind  at  rest. 

*  Here  I  am  no  more  Yellow  Jack/  he  answered  sharply.  '  I 
am  Eborra,  of  the  blood  of  kings  I ' 

^  Well  then,  Eborra/  said  I,  wiUing  enough  to  homoor  him, 
'will  the  beast  ever  let  go?  Can  we  not  fright  it  somehow? 
Are  we  not  being  carried  out  to  sea,  where  we  may  all  perish  of 
hunger  and  thirst  ?  * 

'  In  the  morning,  about  the  time  of  the  false  dawn,  he  will  let 
us  go/  Eborra  answered,  without  looking  at  me,  like  one  who 
gives  superfluous  information  to  a  troublesome  child. 

*  We  are  running  due  northward/  said  Will  Bowman,  as  he 
looked  upwards.  He  had  learned  from  Umphray  Spurway  some- 
thing of  the  stars. 

By  this  time  my  mother  was  asleep,  and  even  Anna,  s&er 
drowsing  once  or  twice,  allowed  her  head  to  drop  down  on  my 
shoulder,  where  I  drew  my  cloak  about  her,  and  was  well  content 
to  let  her  sleep.  For  me  I  had  no  thought  or  desire  of  slumber. 
That  which  was  happening  about  me  was  too  strange  and  en- 
trancing. It  is  curious  that  one  naturally  so  timorsome  as  I 
should  jet  be  able  to  pass  outwardly  unshamed  through  so  many 
and  so  various  perils.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  had  in  me 
something  of  my  father  as  well  as  the  heritage  of  my  mothei^s 
weaker  nature. 

This  is  the  way  it  ever  was  with  me.  If  I  were  told  of  a  peril 
beforehand,  I  would  tremble  all  over  and  be  utterly  immanned. 
But  when  one  arrived,  as  it  were,  in  the  way  of  business,  or  sprang 
out  upon  me  suddenly  as  from  a  trap  the  tongue  of  which  is 
touched,  why,  then  a  kind  of  cold  indifference  took  hold  of  me.  I 
had  been  lucky  before,  I  said  to  myself.  So  would  I  be  again. 
This  passed  gradually  into  a  feeling  entirely  rejoiceful,  almost 
triumphant,  especially  when  I  had  Anna  Mark  in  my  company. 
For,  indeed,  her  presence  and  the  need  of  protecting  her  (not 
always  very  evident)  steadied  me  like  a  draught  of  strong  wine. 

Now  I  lay  watching  the  stars  and  listening  to  the  rushing  of 
our  boat  through  the  water.  By  moving  slightly  I  could  let  Anna 
rest  more  easily  on  my  shoulder,  and  at  the  same  time  watch  the 
great  fish  darting  tirelessly  along  underneath  us.  The  jolly-boat 
did  not  always  advance  at  the  same  speed  or  even  in  the  same 
direction.  And  it  may  have  been  imagination  or  reality,  but  trae 
it  is — that  whenever  Eboira's  mother,  crouched  prone  in  the  stem 
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like  an  infernal  figurehead  carved  m  densest  ebony,  throst  out  a 
hand  to  right  or  left,  I  eaw  the  great  devil-fish  swerve  from  its 
course,  like  a  horse  that  answers  the  bridle. 

And  at  this  a  shiver  ran  through  all  my  bones,  and  even  Anna, 
lying  warm  and  soft  against  my  shoulder,  could  hardly  bring  back 
the  heat  to  my  heart. 

So  all  through  the  night  we  swept  on  and  on.  The  water 
about  us  swayed  and  slept  as  it  had  been  a  child's  cradle  hooded 
by  a  vault  of  stars.  We  were  no  more  the  centre  of  a  whole  school 
of  the  demon-fish.  The  rest  had  long  ago  stayed  their  course 
or  turned  aside.  But  this  one,  devil-possessed  or  compelled  by 
same  dour  resolution  of  its  own  nature,  rushed  onward  tirelessly. 
Now  it  slackened  a  little,  and  anon  started  forward  again  with  a 
Budden  tightening  jerk,  which  brought  the  heart  into  the  mouth, 
as  with  a  plunging  surge  the  bows  of  the  jolly-boat  were  pulled 
well-nigh  underneath  the  water. 

I  might  have  thought  that  Will  Bowman  also  slept,  had  it  not 
been  finr  the  occasional  dip  of  his  steering-oar,  which,  however,  for 
the  most  part  he  let  trail  behind  him,  useless  as  a  duck's  broken 
wing. 

*  It  is  nigh  to  the  hour  of  the  zornbia  1 '  said  Eborra  behind 
me,  speaking  in  a  whisper  with  his  lips  close  to  my  ear. 

*  And  what  are  the  zombis  ? '  I  asked  him,  without  moving,  for 
I  could  not  alter  my  position  for  fear  of  disturbing  Anna. 

•They  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,'  he  answered  solemnly. 
*  They  come  when  my  mother  calls  them.  It  is  they  who  have 
enteied  into  the  devil-fish ;  soon  they  will  depart.   You  shall  see ! ' 

So  in  a  kind  of  quivering  awe,  which  may  have  been  partly 
the  effect  of  the  chill  of  the  night  and  partly  the  wind  caused  by 
our  rapid  transit,  I  waited.  The  speed  of  our  boat  seemed  to  grow 
greater.  I  could  see  the  two  smooth  wing-like  jets  of  water  from 
our  bows  stand  up  six  inches  at  least  above  the  planking.  We 
had  assuredly  all  gone  to  the  bottom  had  our  jolly-boat  been  of 
the  ordinary  sort.  But  she  was  exceedingly  broad  in  the  beam, 
and  shed  the  waves  freely  to  either  side  of  her,  like  a  bluff-bowed 
sea-coal  barque  firom  Newcastle  plunging  round  the  Nore  with 
the  wind  stiff  at  her  tail. 

I  knew  not  what  I  expected  to  see,  but  at  all  events  I  was 
Teady  for  any  spectral  manifestation.  Yet  the  zombie  delayed. 
A  strange  rinnatural  light,  changing  from  pale  green  to  livid  red, 
rose  out  of  the  sea  ahead  of  us.    We  heard  a  roaring  behind  us, 
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like  a  mighty  wind  among  the  trees  of  the  forest^  whereat  Anna 
awoke  with  a  start  of  fear  ard  looked  up  in  my  fikce,  crying, 
•  What  is  it,  Philip?     What  is  it?' 

*Look!  look!'  answered  Eboira,  pointing  behind  ns — as  it 
were,  over  Will  Bowman's  ^boulder.  The  stars,  twinkling  many- 
coloured  through  the  dewy  tropic  night,  were  blotted  out  by  a 
dark  peaked  shape  that  advanced  rapidly  upon  us,  pushing  a  black 
cloud  upward  to  the  zenith.  An  uneasy  wind  awoke  and  blew  la 
furious  sudden-ceasing  gusts  this  way  and  that.  Yet  still  we 
sped  on  and  the  dark  mass  pursued  us. 

'  It  is  a  water-spout  I  God  help  us  I '  groaned  Will  Bowman, 
pulling  the  hood  further  over  my  mother's  head  that  she  might 
not  see. 

'  Do  not  fear,'  answered  Eborra ; '  it  also  is  Obeah ! ' 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  dark  mass  appeared  suddenly  to  divide 
and  pass  to  either  hand  of  us.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  perceived 
that  as  it  went  the  sea  ridged  upwards  in  its  path  and  then  sank 
again  like  a  whipped  dog.  The  old  witch  woman  had  risen  to  h^ 
feet  now,  and  stood  as  she  had  done  at  the  first  blotting-out  of 
that  strange  changeful  band  of  light  to  the  north.  The  jolly-boat 
lay,  as  it  were,  in  an  eyot  of  still  black  water,  while  all  around 
were  roaring  floods  and  fickle  tormented  water. 

The  twin  dark  shapes  swept  past  as  swiftly  as  if  we  had  been 
standing  still.  All  was  whirling  vapour  about  them,  and  they 
looked  most  like  a  pair  of  gigantic  hour-glasses  spinning  like  a 
boy's  top  about  to  fall.  And  as  they  had  divided  behind  us,  so 
the  water-spouts  (if  indeed  such  they  were,  and  not  demons  of  the 
deep  raised  as  the  witch  of  Endor  raised  Samuel  out  of  the  abyss) 
began  to  approach  each  other  ahead  of  us.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
must  rush  upon  them  to  our  destruction. 

Then  Eborra  also  stood  up,  and  with  his  face  all  shining  with 
the  ruddy  light  out  of  the  north  he  too  held  up  his  arms.  I 
could  see  the  iron  hook  sharp  and  black  against  the  bright  sky. 

*  Hear  us,  great  Voodoo,'  he  cried ;  *  hear  us,  spirit  of  power ! 
We  are  thy  priests,  thy  papUoi  I  Let  the  spirits  of  ihe  dead 
return  to  their  place  1 ' 

Then  suddenly  with  a  flare  that  blinded  us  the  levin  bdt 
leapt  from  cloud  to  cloud.  The  thunderclap  deafened  omr  ears. 
The  black  shapes  sank  down  as  by  magic.  And  out  of  a  heav- 
ing sea  of  milk,  curdled  on  the  top  with  winking  foambells, 
there   seemed   to  rise  strange  shapes  that   floated  upward  and 
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hovered  tod  vanislied.    Bat-like  they  were,  and  yet  strangely 
human  in  suggestion.    We  watched  them  open-mouthed. 

*  They  are  but  mist  or  spray  from  the  falling  of  the  water- 
spouts ! '  murmured  Will  Bowman,  speaking  as  if  to  reassure  him- 
self. For  so  the  Englishman  had  taught  him  to  regard  ghostly 
things.    But  even  I  knew  better. 

*  We  thank  thee,  Voodoo !  Great  and  worthy  shall  thy  sacri- 
fice be ! '  cried  Eborfa,  still  standing  up,  erect  as  a  spear  stuck  in 
the  ground,  though  the  boat  was  now  heaving  over  the  suddenly 
nused  wav^  of  the  milky  sea. 

Then  Eborra  turned  to  Will  Bowman. 

*  Steer/  he  said,  imperiously,  as  if  he  had  been  the  master  of 
us  all ; '  keep  her  head  to  the  north ! ' 

I  looked  over  the  side.  The  boat  was  no  more  rushing  along 
with  the  double  jet  of  spray  whimpering  from  her  bows.  She  lay 
hteving  idly  on  the  creaming  sea  of  curd,  and  trembling  a  little 
all  over  like  a  horse  which  has  run  a  race. 

*  The  devil-fish  is  gone  ! '  I  cried  joyfully^ 

'  The  spirits  have  departed  upwards,  and  the  beast  is  gone  to 
his  own  place  I '  answered  Eborra. 

I  looked  again  at  the  witch  woman.  She  had  bent  over  the 
tefge  and  was  now  pulling  in,  hand  over  hand,  the  anchor  chain 
she  had  let  down  in  the  morning  when  we  were  pursued  by  the 
pirates'  boats. 

And  as  she  hauled  in  the  dripping  slack  she  laughed — a  laugh 
hard  and  metallic  as  the  rattling  of  the  links  as  they  fell  from  her 
baild  iiito  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 


CflAPTEB  XXXVnI. 

THE  CHAIN  GANG. 

When  the  true  morning  broke  we  saw  before  us  the  end  of  our 
sea  adventure.  Directly  in  front  the  blue  and  purple  mountain 
langes  of  a  continent  or  great  island  rose  out  of  the  ocean.  To 
east  and  west  the  shore-line  extended,  edged  with  an  endless  line 
of  surf,  save  only  where  some  cavern  bit  a  hole  in  the  white  sea 
roller,  and  sent  forth  in  token  of  victory  a  noise  like  the  lowest 
Botes  of  a  trumpet. 

The  sun  shone  on  a  pallid  company  as  he  set  his  fiery  fore- 
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head  above  the  oceaiu  Only  my  mother  was  at  all'  like  heiMlf. 
She  awoke  later  than  the  rest  of  ns,  having  slept  soundly  thioo^^ 
the  night.  She  sat  up,  blushing  like  a  girl  to  find  herself  in  the 
presence  of  so  many,  and  as  by  instinct  her  hands  went  upward 
to  her  hair.  I  think  she  conceived  that  its  braids  might  have 
been  disordered  by  the  hood  of  the  doak  in  which  it  had  be^i 
nestled, 

*I  crave  your  pardons/  she  said  gently;  *are  we  nearly 
home?* 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  a  vision  of  Great  Marlow  and  the 
pleasant  woods  of  Cliveden  over  against  it,  or  whether  she  thought 
of  our  little  white-washed  house  at  the  quay  comer  of  Aberoom. 
Most  likely,  however,  she  was  only  dazed  wiUi  sleep  and  uncortaiii 
what  she  said,  speaking  at  random  with  being  so  suddenly 
awakened. 

Will  Bowman  helped  her  up  to  a  seat  beside  him,  where  she 
could  feel  the  soft  fanning  breath  of  the  trade  wind. 

'  We  are  near  land ! '  he  answered ;  '  the  peril  of  the  night  is 
quite  passed  away ! ' 

'What  peril?'  she  asked  with  surprise.  For,  indeed,  she 
knew  of  none. 

*  The  devil-fish  is  gone,'  he  said  quietly ;  '  you  are  quite  safe.* 

*  I  am  hungry,'  she  answered,  speaking  more  than  ever  like  a 
child. 

And  I  think  her  words  reminded  all  of  us  that  it  was  many 
hours  since  we  had  touched  sustenance  of  any  kind. 

Then  it  was  that  Eborra  became  again  the  servitor  he  had 
been  aforetime — quick,  silent,  and  serviceable.  He  was  here  and 
there  with  dried  meat  (which  he  shaved  thin  with  his  knife),  rye 
bread,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  served  in  half  of  its  own 
shell.  Eborra  had  waited  on  everyone  before  he  would  consent 
to  bite  a  crust  himself. 

As  for  the  witch-wife,  she  lay  in  a  seeming  trance  in  the  bows 
of  the  boat,  her  head  on  a  small  coil  of  rope,  and  the  end  of  the 
chain,  all  chafed  and  polished,  still  clasped  in  her  hand. 

Suddenly  my  mother  paused,  with  a  bit  of  bread  half-way  to 
her  lips. 

^  We  have  not  said  a  blessing ! '  she  cried,  *  and  after  what  we 
have  gone  through  I  Shame  on  you,  PhiUp.  Say  a  grace  at 
once !  * 

But  being  taken  at  a  short  and  with  a  great  chunk  of  buccm 
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(or  dried  West  India  meat)  between  my  jaws,  I  could  think  on 
nothing  except  the  beginning  of  the  Lord*8  Prayer,  and  that  I 
knew  well  wonld  not  serve  me.  So  I  only  choked,  and  was  silent* 
At  the  same  time  Will  Bowman  had  great  trouble  with  his  steering- 
oar,  turning  him  about  and  looking  over  the  stem  of  the  boat. 

^  Think  shame  of  you  all/  my  mother  cried,  shaking  one  slender 
forefinger  at  us ;  ^  you  are  not  thankful  to  a  merciful  Providence. 
I  will  e'en  say  the  blessing  myself! ' 

And  with  that  she  bowed  her  head  and  did  so. 
Eborra,  with  a  curious  look  on  his  fiwe,  uncovered  him  of  his 
broad'-brinmied  palmetto  hat,  and  we    (that  is,  Will    and  I) 
awkwardly  enough  followed  his  example. 

Then,  with  a  reproving  stare  round  at  us  all,  my  mother  went 
on  with  her  breakfast,  only  complaining  a  little  of  the  taste  of 
the  water,  which,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  put  fresh  from  the 
epting.  upon  the  Isle  of  the  Winds  into  the  two  foreign  liqueur 
casks  we  had  stolen  from  the  beach. 

llien  after  this  we  fell  to  our  oars,  and  made  good  progress 
towards  the  land.  The  water  still  heaved  after  the  storm  of  the 
night,  but  the  milky  and  curded  appearance  was  clean  gone. 
Only  a  slight  cloudiness  in  the  blue  of  the  sea  reminded  us  of 
the  perils  we  had  passed. 

The  eoast  lay  before  us  very  plain  to  see.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
must  reach  it  in  an  hour.  Yet  it  was  late  afternoon  before  we 
passed  the  islands  which  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  yet  unseen 
harbour.  Two  great  cliffs  stood  up  on  either  hand,  bare  and  steep 
to  the  top,  save  for  the  strange  growths,  tufted  and  prickly,  which 
clung  to  every  crevice  and  droopedfrom  every  crag. 

Each  one  of  us  expected  to  see  a  settlement  within  as  we 
glided  through  the  opening,  but  when  we  rounded  the  last  point 
none  appeared.  The  bay  was  girt  by  the  unbroken  waU  of  the 
tropic  forest.  We  had  left  behind  us  the  rollers  thundering 
ceaselessly  on  the  outer  cliffs.  Within  the  narrows  of  the  strait 
ihese  still  moved  .forward  with  an  oily  motion,  spreading  gently 
into  a  fiem-shape  as  the  harbour  opened  out. 

As  we  entered  this  place  and  saw  the  free  wind-blown  Carib 
sea  shut  behind  us,  a  greater  fear  fell  upon  our  company  than 
had  possessed  us  when  we  were  being  towed  we  knew  not  whither 
by  the  devil-fish. 

A  strange  silence  brooded  all  about  us.  The  drumming  of 
the  breakers  upon  the  jreefs  without  dulled  itself  into  a  fur-away 
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sough.  There  was  jiot  a  breath  of  air.  It  was  a  relief  when  a 
huge  humble-bee,  six  times  the  size  of  those  about  New  Milns, 
blundered  into  the  boat,  and  then  clumsily  blundered  out  again, 
booming  away,  undismayed  and  lusty,  towi^  the  green  forest  walL 

We  looked  about  for  some  landing-place,  but  for  a  while  saw 
none.  Everywhere  a  tangle  of  roots  and  leaves,  creepers  and 
twining  vines  grew  riotously  down  to  the  edge  of  the  wat^.  The 
waves  hissed  and  sucked  among  the  slimy  mangrove  stilts,  upon 
which  in  hideous  array  tat  thousands  of  horrid  vultures,  motion- 
less,  as  if  they  too  were  part  of  inanimate  Nature. 

Such  was  my  mother's  horror  of  these  foul  birds,  which  sat 
with  drooping  wing  in  strained  attitudes  upon  the  green-slimed 
roots  and  bedropped  rotting  branches,  that  nothing  would  do  but 
we  must  pull  out  again  and  follow  the  curves  of  the  shore,  seddng 
for  another  landing-place. 

At  last  Eborra,  who  had  gone  to  the  stem  of  the  joUy-boati 
pointed  with  his  hook. 

^ Enter  there,'  h6  said;  'a  boat  has  passed  that  way  not 
long  ago.' 

The  place,  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes,  certainly  did  not  look 
promising.  It  was  merely  a  low  broad  ditch  choked  with  green 
vegetation.  Grey  mud-banks  sloped  down  to  the  water^s  edge, 
and  therfe  was  a  smell  of  rottilig  leaves  everywhere  about* 

*  That  is  fresh  water ! '  said  Eborta. 

And  soon  we  were  pushing  our  way,  Will  Bowman  and  I, 
through  the  rustling  leaves  of  the  waterlilies,  which,  all  twitching 
with  life,  pulled  as  eagerly  away  from  us.  Several  times  the 
boat  was  brought  completely  to  a  standstill,  but  Eborra  leaned 
over  and  pulled  us  loose  with  his  hook.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  were  free,  emerging  intd  a  clear,  amber-coloured  creek 
bordered  by  solemn  aisles  of  cyp^ss-trees. 

Suddenly  Anna  Mark  gripped  my  arm  with  one  hand  and 
pointed  forward  with  the  other. 

'Look I  look!  Philip;  there  is  a  mant^  she  whispered 
eagerly. 

I  looked  as  I  was  bidden,  and  there,  sure  enough,  at  the  end 
of  a  trodden  path  which  ended  in  a  little  landing-^place,  between 
tufts  of  the  plant  known  as '  Spanish  bayonets,'  stood  a  man  as  tall 
of  stature  and  grey  of  beard  as  though  he  too  had  grown  up  along 
with  the  cypress-tress  and  had  acquired  some  of  the  grey  moss 
which  clings  like  mist  about  their  branches. 
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Now  in  all  my  life  I  had  never  s^n  anything  resembling  this 
man,  yet  instantly  I  knew  him  for  a  Popish  monk.  He  was  beyond 
the  stature  of  ordinary  men,  bareheaded,  and  wrapped  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  long  black  robe  with  a  cord  knotted  loosely  about  his 
waist. 

InsUnetively  we  turned  the  bow  of  the  boat  towards  where 
the  man  stood,  and,  as  we  came  near,  Will  hailed  him  in  Englislu 

'  Can  we  land  here ?'  he  asked. 

But  the  man  made  no  reply,  continuing  to  gaze  fixedly  at  us 
as  we  advanced. 

Then  Eborra  stood  up  and  said  something  in  a  language 
'Bweet  and  melancholy  of  sound,  which  I  guessed  to  be  Spanish. 
And  at  this  the  man  slowly  lifted  his  hand  and  pointed  to  a  low 
bank,  as  if  to  guide  our  boat  thither, 

Eborra  continued  to  speak  as  we  approached,  and  soon  we 
were  alongside.  Will  leaped  out  first,  and  I  helped  my  mother 
to  land  upon  a  small  pier  of  shell-marble.  She,  however,  was  so 
cramped  with  so  long  sitting  still  that  she  would  have  &llen  if 
Will  had  not  caught  her  in  his  arms.  Whereat  very  pleasantly 
fehe  smiled  and  thanked  him. 

The  rest  of  us  sprang  out  one  after  the  other,  but,  before 
coming  on  shore  himself,  Eborra  handed  out  his  mother  up  into 
my  arms. 

I  was  astonished  Wheh  I  took  hold  of  her.  The  old  woman 
seemed  hardly  heavier  than  a  bird  trussed  for  the  table. 

When  I  had  set  her  down  I  looked  round,  and  lo !  there  was 
my  mother  on  her  knees  before  the  priest  or  monk  or  whatever 
he  was,  and  his  hands  were  stretched  out  ovor  her  head.  Which 
made  me  very  unreasonably  angry.  For  I  might  have  re- 
membered that  my  mother  had  few  of  my  advantages,  having 
been  brought  up  among  Episcopians,  who  after  all  are  little 
better  than  Papists.  As  for  me,  thank  God,  I  would  not  kneel 
to  any  Pope  or  Papist  living. 

Then  the  monk,  still  without  speaking,  watched  us  tie  up  the 
jolly-boat,  and  motioning  us  with  his  hand  he  turned  him  about 
and  stalked  up  the  path  between  the  sentinel  tufts  of '  Spanish 
bayonets.' 

And  now  there  wafted  across  us  the  sound  of  a  pleasant 
thing — ^the  ringing  of  bells  far  away  in  the  silence  of  the  wood* 
And  it  came  to  our  ears  sweetly  and  solemnly,  like  the  first  Psalm 
9ung  in  the  kirk  on  a  stunmer  sacrament'  mom. 
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We  followed  our  goide  in  order.  First  went  Will  and  my 
mother — ^Will  supporting  her  with  one  arm  and  fending  cS  iroOk 
her  with  watchful  eye  and  ready  hand  the  prickly  plants  which 
flourished  on  either  side  the  way.  I  followed  next  with  Anna. 
Then  came  Eborra  and  his  mother. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  sound  of  bells  grew  louder  and  somewhat 
less  mellow.  Then  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  began  to  arrived 
First  there  appeared  a  wide  clearing  in  the  forest.  Bearded 
pines  and  cypresses  had  been  felled,  and  instead  of  them  young 
live  oaks  whispered  in  friendly  fashion,  like  companions  who  take 
each  other's  arms  to  tell  their  secrets. 

Across  this  open  glade  we  marched  straight  upon  a  stretch  of 
lofty  wall,  lichened  like  the  trees,  and  already  weather-worn  and 
ancient.  This  barrier  was  flanked  with  towars,  in  which  the 
mouths  of  cannon  made  little  black  O's  full  of  purposefulness. 
Then  came  a  low  door,  but  our  guide  did  not  open  it.  Instead 
he  turned  to  the  left  and  skirted  the  long  featmreless  boundary 
wall,  in  which  there  appeared  only  here  and  there  a  crucifix  or  a 
little  shrine  of  the  Virgin,  gay  with  fresh  paint  and  gilding. 

At  the  first  break  in  the  wall  we  turned  to  the  right,  passed 
through  a  sort  of  stockade,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  street 
crowded  with  small  wooden  booths  and  tinkling  with  the  ring  of 
hammers  upon  anvils. 

Our  guide  strode  on,  and  we  followed.  But  we  had  not  gone 
&r  when  a  cry  went  up,  and  we  began  to  hear  the  tread  of  feet 
hurrying  towards  us  from  every  direction,  and  to  see  many  people 
running  and  crying  to  each  other.  Some  of  these  were  casting 
off  blacksmiths'  aprons,  that  they  might  run  the  faster.  Some 
(these  were  women  with  dusky  faces)  shrilly  bade  their  men  folk 
wait  for  them  till  they  could  come— or  so  at  least  I  interpreted 
their  querulous  cryings. 

Presently  we  became  the  centre  of  a  throng  of  quaint  dresses, 
whose  wearers  pushed  and  strove  and  elbowed  about  us.  But  omr 
guide  swept  his  staff  to  right  and  left,  smiting  them  with  the 
soundest  of  thwacks.  Whereupon  they  fell  hastily  back,  one 
treading  on  the  toes  of  another. 

Presently  we  stopped  before  a  gate,  or  midway  between  two 
gates  feeing  each  other  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  a 
hundred  yards.  Our  guide  turned  to  that  on  the  left  hand,  and 
we  followed  him. 

He  lifted  a  knocker  shaped  like  a  crucifix  and  knocked  loudly. 
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-A  iridket  opened  in  the  little  door  at  the  side  of  the  larger  gate, 
and  a  face  looked  through — ^a  hee  which  might  have  been  that 
of  a  marble  knight  upon  a  tomb,  so  strong  and  purposeful  it 
seemed.  For  the  brow  was  hidden  in  a  white  napkin,  as  though 
bound  up  for  the  grave,  and  from  the  dead  whiteness  of  the  skin 
large  dark  eyes  looked  forth  mournfully  and  hopelessly. 

The  monk  said  something  in  a  low  tone,  and  stood  aside  to  let 
the  guardian  of  the  portal  see  us.  Then  the  little  wicket  shut  to 
again,  and  behind  us  we  heard  the  buzzing  murmur  of  the  crowd 
and  the  silent  breathing  of  many  folk. 

We  stood  there  for  what  seemed  a  long  space,  the  westering 
sun  throwing  our  shadows  tall  and  black  on  the  blazing  whiteness 
of  the  wall. 

Then  the  little  window  was  again  opened,  and  this  time 
another  face  was  seen ;  also  a  pale  face,  and  enwrapped  with  the 
same  mournful  swaddliogs.  But  the  features  were  more  delicate, 
and  a  certain  quick  frailty  of  temper  had  thinned  the  nostrils  and 
drawn  furrows  across  the  brow.  Our  guide  bent  courteously  and 
began  to  speak.  Then  there  ensued  between  them  a  long 
whispered  colloquy.  When  this  was  finished,  the  monk  turned 
to  us  and  said  something  in  Spanish  which  I  did  not  understand. 

'We  are  to  retire,  you  and  I  and  he,'  Eborra  translates  briefly^ 
pointing  last  at  Will  Bowman. 

With  much  regret,  and  because  we  are  helpless  among  so 
many,  I  let  Anna  go  from  my  side,  and  left  the  three  women 
standing  together.  The  monk  himself  also  stepped  back,  with  a 
bow  low  as  a  reverence  before  an  altar. 

Then  I  heard  the  pallid  woman  behind  the  grating  begin  to 
gpeak  in  a  low  and  pleasant  voice,  and  Eborra's  mother  muttering 
replies  in  Spanish.  But  the  words  were  inaudible  to  me,  even 
Bad  I  understood  the  laoguage. 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  first  the  old  witch  woman  entered, 
then  my  mother — ^who  was  so  dear  to  me — and  lastly  Anna. 

As  the  door  shut  upon  the  three  I  started  forward,  as  if  to 
go  too,  but  Eborra  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  the  monk 
motioned  us  impatiently  to  follow  him.  He  turned  into  the  gate- 
way to  the  right,  uttered  a  word  through  a  barred  wicket,  and  in 
a  moment  more  we  foxmd  ourselves  within  the  great  walled 
enclosure  of  the  monastery  of  San  Juan  de  Brozas. 

And  to  a  Northern  boy  the  wonder  of  itr— the  hourly  growing 
surprise  I    I  saw  scores  i^)on  scores  of  brown-clad  monks  moving 
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here  and  there,  their  dismal  array  laced  and  beaded,  with  black- 
robed  priests,  white  acolytes,  and  boys  wearing  purple  nnder-vests 
of  silk.  Curiously  enough,  I  thought  first  of  what  Mr.  John  Bdl 
would  say  to  a  sight  like  this. 

This  monastery  of  Saint  John  of  Brozas  was  built  throughout 
of  a  stone  like  coral — ^hard,  white,  and  a  little  crumbly ;  its  form  a 
great  oblong.  At  one  end,  that  opposite  to  where  we  had  entered, 
rose  the  church.  The  rest  of  the  enclosure  was  galleried  and 
arcaded  about.  Shade  trees  sprang  every  where.  Fountains  spouted 
and  plashed.  Little  streams  were  crossed  by  bridges  small  as  a 
child's  toy.  The  white  walls  were  so  aglow  with  the  airy  scarlet 
of  creeper,  so  crowded  with  close-ranked  geranium  that  it  seemed 
as  if  many  cardinals'  robes  had  been  hung  out  to  dry.  Beyond 
the  palmettos  in  the  square,  through  whose  leaves  we  caught  the 
glint  of  metal,  they  were  building  something  huge  and  white.  I 
could  see  a  long  string  of  men  carrying  mortar  in  wooden  boxes 
on  their  shoulders.  The  fierce  sun  sparkled  upon  something  that 
connected  the  files  and  swung  in  mid-air  between  them,  while  to 
our  ears  came  the  faint  tinkle  of  metal.  The  men  were  chained 
together. 

At  that  moment  from  the  gable  of  the  church  (a  beehive^like 
prominence  of  which  formed  the  belfry)  a  bell  began  to  ring,  and 
we  heard  the  low  chant,  the  words  of  which  seemed  to  begin  with 
'  Ora  pro  nobis  I  Ora-^-^-'  And  I  recalled  enough  of  my  Latin 
to  know  that  that  meant '  Pray  for  us  I ' 

Still  we  followed  our  guide,  passing  close  by  the  chain  gang. 
We  now  saw  that  the  men  were  guarded  by  swarthy  musketeers, 
each  with  a  gun  over  his  shoulder  and  a  sword  girt  by  his  side. 
Gigantic  negroes,  armed  with  whips,  stalked  along  the  ranks, 
each  with  the  dignity  of  a  Nero  cut  in  ebony. 

Will  Bowman  had  fallen  a  little  behind  with  Eboria,  so  I 
hastened  to  place  myself  beside  the  monk  who  had  brought  us 
thither.  The  hymn  had  put  it  into  my  head  that  I  would  try 
him  with  some  of  my  scanty  Latin. 

'  Who  are  these  men  ? '  was  what  I  tried  to  say. 

He  stopped  in  an  astonishment  as  great  as  if  his  ass  had 
spoken  to  him. 

*  You  are  a  cleric  ? '  he  said.  And  though  he  pronounced  the 
words  di£ferently,  yet  I  understood  him  well  enough.  Whereat  I 
began  to  be  glad  that  Umphray  Spurway  had  made  me  learn  by 
heart  Greorge  Buchanan's  Latin  Psalms,  one  each  day  for  a  whole 
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year,  which  he  declared  to  be  the  only  worthy  literature  that 
Scotland  hath  ever  produced. 

*  No,  I  am  no  cleric;'  I  replied. 

It  was  wonderful  (so  I  thought)  how  easily  the  speaking  of 
Latin  came  to  me !  And  on  the  spot  I  began  to  plume  me  on  my 
talent  for  languages. 

*  Convent-bred,  then  ?'  he  continued,  glancing  sideways  down 
at  me. 

'  I  am  not,'  said  I. 

*  How,  then,  do  you  speak  Latin  ? ' 

I  j)ointed  silently  to  Will,  who  had  come  up  with  Eborra. 
We  had  halted  under  a  tree,  and  there  was  now  only  a  fountain 
with  many  jets  between  us  and  the  chain  gang.  The  swaying 
leaves  and  the  hush  of  the  water  foiling  softly  on  wet  marble  were 
certainly  most  soothing.  But  somehow  that  continuous  tinkle  of 
swinging  links  over  by  the  new  building  misliked  me  greatly. 
Also,  I  was  anxious  about  my  mother. 

The  monk,  on  whose  &ce  there  appeared  never  the  shadow  of 
a  smile,  bowed  to  Will. 

'  You  are  learned  ? '  he  said,  in  the  same  curious  Latin. 

Will  modestly  denied  it,  but  I  struck  in  boldly. 

'  He  is  a  very  learned  scholar,'  I  said. 

*  Of  this  I  will  inform  the  Abbot,'  he  said,  and  again  turned  to 
precede  us.  But  I  pointed  to  the  gang  of  labouring  prisoners, 
firom  the  far  end  of  which  had  just  come  a  sharp  cry,  as  the 
knotted  lash  of  the  black  overseer's  whip  fell  across  the  naked 
shoulders  of  a  lad  halting  under  a  burden.  I  trembled  to  kill  the 
brutal  striker. 

*  Who  are  these  ? '  I  said  indignantly ;  *  and  by  what  law  are 
they  chained  and  beaten  ?    Are  they  murderers  ? ' 

The  monk  cast  one  contemptuous  glance,  and  one  only,  in  the 
direction  of  the  chain  gang. 

^  These  are  heretics,'  he  said,  as  if  the  fact  explained  all. 

And  as  I  followed  the  trailing  skirt  of  his  brown  robe  (not 
daring  to  raise  my  eyes,  lest  I  should  see  some  further  horror)  I 
was  by  no  means  so  sure  that  the  devil-fish  had  done  us  a  good 
turn  in  delivering  us  from  the  pirates  and  bringing  us  from  the 
Isle  of  the  Winds  to  rmderlie  the  tender  mercies  of  the  monks  of 
the  monastery  of  San  Juan  de  Brozas. 
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CHAPTER  ^XXIX* 

THE    GRAND    INQUISITOR. 

'  His  Excellency  the  Grand  Inquisitor  I '  announced  tlie  tall 
priest  who  had  hitherto  conducted  us,  and  whom  we  afterwards 
knew  as  Brother  Pedro. 

A  small,  apple-cheeked,  pale-eyed  man  entered,  smiling  and 
dimpling,  almost  in  the  manner  of  an  antiquated  beauty.  Bis 
head  was  thrust  a  little  forward,  like  a  bird's,  about  to  peck,  and 
the  scanty  hair  fringing  it  was  a  pale  yellow  hue,  and  fell  in  a 
meek  frill  about  his  ears.  There  was  nothing  really  Spanish  or 
Grand  Inquisitorial  about  him.  He  looked  more  like  a  £eiwning 
debtor  who  arrives  to  ask  an  extension  of  time  from  a  stony^ 
hearted  creditor. 

*  You  have  come  ' — he  speaks  a  curious  halting  English — 
*  from  the  sea — with  three  womans  you  have  come.  Sirs,  you  are 
welcome  to  San  Juan  de  Brozas.' 

*  You  are  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery  ? '  I  spoke  before  Will 
could  find  words.  For  talking  to  Anna  had  taught  me  quickness 
of  speech. 

*  I  am  not  the  Abbot.  I  am  Grand  Inquisitor.  From  Palos 
I  have  come  with  three  hundred  heretics  in  one  galleon,  that  they 
may  work  in  the  plantations  for  the  good  of  their  souls !  Then,  if 
they  do  not  repent,  we  will  take  other  measures  ! ' 

*  But,  most  reverend,  you  speak  English  ?  *  I  suggested. 
He  smiled,  seemingly  well  enough  pleased. 

'  I  have  been  long  time  in  your  country,  spreading  the  Holy 
Religion !  First  with  James  the  King,  and  afterwards  (in  much 
persecution  and  peril)  under  the  Dutch  heretic  William  !  But, 
alas !  I  have  much  forgot.     I  speak  him  not  well ! ' 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his  modest  disclaimers,  he  smiled 
like  a  boy  who  has  ^  trapped '  his  way  to  the  top  of  his  class. 

*  Sit  down,  gentlemens ! '  he  added  immediately  in  an  altered 
tone.     '  The  Abbot  comes  this  way  !  * 

And  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  blushing  and  smiling  at  once, 
looked  so  like  a  pleasant  country  dame  that  from  that  moment  I 
began  to  be  better  satisfied  with  our  lodging  in  the  monast^  tt 
San  Juan  de  Brozas. 

We  heard  a  step  hustle  along  the  passage,  the  soft  brush-- 
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brush — shuffle — brush  of  sandals  worn  by  one  who  does  not  lift  his 
feet.  The  door  opened  and  a  man  entered,  at  the  first  sight  of 
whose  &ce  my  heat  sank  within  me. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  gannt  and  hollow-jawed.  His  eyes,  deeply 
sunk  in  his  head,  shot  out  fire  upon  us.  His  very  manner  was 
terrifying,  and  I  could  well  imagine  him  casting  oiled  faggots 
about  the  feet  of  poor  wretches  condemned  to  die  for  their  religion. 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  received  the  Abbot  of  San  Juan  with  a 
gentle  purring  deference,  and  made  room  fDr  him  on  the  black 
wooden  settle  as  a  spaniel  dog  might  give  place  to  a  masti£f. 

He  said  something  to  the  G-rand  Inquisitor  in  a  low  tone,  and 
then  turned  to  us. 

*  You  are  doubtless  of  the  Religion — you  have  escaped  from 
their  cruel  English  plantations?'  and  the  Abbot  bent  his  brows 
upon  us  as  he  spoke. 

*  We  have  come  firom.  the  Isle  of  the  Winds,'  I  made  answer. 
'  We  were  carried  thither  by  pirates  firom  our  native  land ! ' 

I  heard  the  whisper  of  Eborra  in  my  ear. 
'  If  you  wish  to  live  and  save  those  whom  you  love,  swear  to 
the  man  that  you  are  of  his  religion !    What  matters  it  ?    Swear ! ' 

*  From  the  Isle  of  the  Winds  they  come ! '  said  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  translating  into  Spanish  for  the  benefit  of  the  Abbot. 
And  at  the  word  I  saw  him  turn  up  his  eyes  and  cross  himself. 

*  But  you  are  of  the  Religion  ? '  he  persisted  softly,  and  like  one 
who  insists  on  doing  another  a  good  turn.  The  Grand  Inquisitor 
translated  this  time  for  our  benefit. 

*  I  was  christened  of  the  Church  of  England,'  said  Will  Bowman 
bluntly,  after  his  fashion,  '  and  though  I  can  lay  claim  to  little 
enough  religion  of  any  kind,  that  is  the  religion  I  shall  live  and 
die  in.' 

That  was  well  enough  said  of  Will,  but  I  was  not  to  be  set 
behind  the  door.  No  Yorkshireman  alive  was  going  to  overcrow 
me  v^h  his  Episcopianism — at  best  a  poor  thing  to  make  a 
boost  of. 

'  I  am  a  Scot,  and  of  the  Scottish  religion ! '  I  said  as  grandly 
as  I  could. 

'  What  is  that  ?  I  never  heard  of  it ! '  the  speech  of  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  was  more  silvern  than  ever.  Almost  I  might 
say  he  purred. 

*  I  am  a' Presbyterian,'  I  replied,  a  trifle  nettled ;  '  that  is  the 
religion  of  my  country  ! ' 
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*  Say  an  opinion — call  it  an  opinion,  and  I  am  with  you ! '  he 
said,  and  continued  to  smile. 

*  And  you  ? '  his  eye  passed  on  to  Eborra ;  *  have  you  been 
christened  in  the  Church  of  Inghilterra,  or  are  you  also  of  the 
Scots  persuasion  ?  " 

To  my  surprise  Eborra  had  shed  his  manner  of  a  king's  sod, 
and  now  met  the  small  shrewd  grey  eyes  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor 
with  the  broad  grin  which  had  attracted  me  first  on  the  street  of 
the  privateers'  village. 

*  I  poor  ignorant  Yellow  Jack,'  he  said,  speaking  thickly.  *  I 
know  nothing.  But  learn — ^yes,  holiness,  Yellow  Jack  willing  to 
learn  everything ! ' 

The  Grand  Inquisitor  nodded  pleasantly. 

*  Ah,  that  is  better — much  better ! '  he  said.  *  Though  your 
colour  is  that  of  Ham  the  accursed,  such  willingness  does  you  more 
credit  than  your  companions'  feir-faced  stubbornness.  But  you 
may  influence  them  for  good.  The  reverend  Abbot  wishes  you  to 
have  free  access  to  those  of  your  race  in  charge  of  the  chain-gang. 
Perhaps  they  may  furnish  you  with  additional  reasons  for  desiring 
instruction  in  our  holy  fidth,  and  in  this  way  your  companions 
also  may  come  to  find  the  truth ! ' 

'  Give  poor  black  boy  your  blessing,  holiness ! '  said  Eborra, 
kneeling  with  admirable  suppleness. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor  extended  a  couple  of  fingers  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  curved  them  a  little  as  if  he  were  going  \o 
scratch  the  head  of  a  persistent  cat,  but  continued  to  keep  his 
eyes  fixed  steadfastly  upon  us. 

I  was  very  angry  with  Eborra  for  thus,  as  it  were,  deserting  us 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy ;  and  as  for  Will  Bowman,  he  glowered  at 
the  half-caste  as  if  he  could  have  slain  him. 

The  Abbot  of  San  Juan  and  the  Inquisitor  conferred  together, 
the  tall  dark  monk  apparently  persuading  his  little  plump  friend 
to  something  against  his  will. 

*  We  had  better  look  out  for  squalls,'  whispered  Will  Bowman. 
'  I  do  not  trust  that  monk  with  the  black  brows.  The  little  one's 
our  friend.     I  wonder  what  they  are  whispering  together  about?' 

But  I  had  been  making  up  my  mind  to  ask  the  Inquisitor  to 
give  us  a  lodging  in  some  place  where  we  could  see  and  comibrt 
my  mother.  I  knew  well  that  she  would  be  in  distraction  away 
from  us  and  alone  with  Anna,  whom  she  had  never  liked. 

'Most  reverend,'  I  began,  *we  have  escaped  firom  a  pirate 
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island.     My  mother  and  her  companion  have  undergone  many 
hardships.     I  pray  yon  to  permit  us  a  lodging  near  together. 

The  health  of  my  mother  has  long  been  weak ' 

The  Grand  Inquisitor  turned  towards  me.  He  smiled  indul- 
gently. 

*  Do  not  fear/  he  answered ;  *  your  mother's  health  will  be  cared 
for  by  the  good  sisters.  I  doubt  not  you  will  find  her  much  im- 
proved when  you  see  her  again.  It  is  not  customary  for  the  sexes 
to  mix  with  each  other  in  the  religious  houses  of  Saint  John  of 
Brozas  and  of  our  Gracious  Lady  the  Holy  Mary ! ' 

And  with  a  little  quieting  wave  of  his  plump  white  hand  he 
turned  again  to  his  consultation  with  the  Abbot* 

Eborra  stood  apart  in  seeming  dejection,  the  broad  smile  gone 
from  his  fiekce.  He  caught  my  eye  and  nodded  confidentially.  To 
this  I  did  not  reply,  but  averted  my  eye,  for  I  still  was  angry  at 
his  desertion  of  us. 

Presently  the  Grand  Inquisitor  turned  to  us  again,  smiling  in 
his  most  &therly  fjGishion. 

*  My  Mend  has  agreed  to  provide  lodging  for  you/  he  said ; 
'  you  must  pardon  the  roughness  of  it.  It  shall  only  be  temporary 
— I  can  promise  you  that,  if  I  have  any  influence  in  this  island — 
which  I  may  say  I  think  I  have  ! ' 

I  answered  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  it.  And  that,  whatever 
quarters  he  provided  for  us,  they  would  prove  pillows  of  down 
after  the  hard  seats  of  the  jolly-boat  and  the  dangers  of  the  pirate 
isle.  It  was  good,  I  continued,  to  find  one's  self  once  again 
amongst  Christians  and  brethren. 

He  struck  a  bell  and  immediately,  as  if  they  had  been  waiting 
for  the  signal,  half  a  do2en  lay  brothers  entered.  We  could  see  a 
score  or  so  of  the  tall  negro  overseers  collected  in  the  shaded  porch. 

The  Abbot  spoke  rapidly  to  the  lay  brothers,  nodding  his  head 
the  while,  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor  continued  to  smile  subtly 
upon  us. 

*  I  bid  you  good-bye  for  the  present,*  he  said,  'you,  young  sir, 
of  the  Scots  persuasion,  and  you  also'  (he  turned  to  Will),  '  who 
have  had  the  so  great  honour  of  being  christened  in  the  Church 
of  England.  May  a  good  conscience  and  the  memory  of  your 
past  privileges  support  you ! ' 

The  monk  who  had  first  found  us  upon  the  shore  stood  before 
us.  He  hooked  a  beckoning  finger  at  me,  and  uttered  two  words 
in  Latin. 
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*  Veiiitey  frairea  / ' 

We  followed  him  out  into  the  ooortyard  among  the  whispering 
leaves  and  plashing  fountains.  Willandl  walked  side  by  side.  Bat 
Eborra  got  no  fEurther  than  the  doorway.  Here  he  fonnd  himself 
sorronnded  by  the  black  men  with  whips  in  their  hands,  lliese 
all  b^an  to  talk  at  once,  laughing  and  slapping  each  other  in 
noby  fraternity,  Eborra  grinning  and  talking  away  as  fiEkst  as  any. 

Half  a  dozen  of  the  brown  monks  accompanied  us,  talking 
low  among  themselves.  These  did  not  walk  as  if  guarding 
prisoners,  but  lather  like  people  accidentally  going  the  same  way. 
In  this  order  we  crossed  the  open  square  to  the  comer  opposite 
the  church.  Then  we  descended  a  flight  of  steps  and  turned  into 
a  cool  passage.  We  heard  a  sound  as  of  dogs  yelping,  and  b^an 
to  smell  the  smell  of  kennels. 

Our  guide  flung  open  a  door  and  motioned  us  with  a  fling  of 
his  arm  to  enter.     We  did  so,  Will  Bowman  going  first. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  high  narrow  cell,  the  floor  of  earth 
trodden  hard.  Kings  and  wheels  of  iron  were  let  into  the  wall 
on  either  side.  Bope  and  pulleys  cobwebbed  aloft.  The  white- 
washed walls  were  stained  here  and  there  with  streaks  and  gouts 
of  dackish  brown,  in  their  nature  very  suggestive.  The  windows 
were  set  high  up,  defended  by  thick  bars  of  iron.  Three  tall-backed 
chairs  stood  on  a  raised  platform  at  one  end,  the  highest  being  in 
the  middle  and  two  a  little  retired  in  support.  Above  the  centre 
chair  were  the  insignia  of  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition. 

I  saw  now  where  we  were.  The  Abbot  had  played  us  fSeklse. 
Still,  if  we  were  to  appear  before  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  I  felt  that 
he  would  deal  kindly  with  us ;  for  my  liking  had  gone  out  to 
the  little  shy  man  with  his  soft  voice  and  gentle  ways.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  knew  we  had  no  chance  of  mercy  from  the  Abbot 
I  had  mistrusted  him  at  first  sight.  And  Will  Bowman  thought 
as  I  did. 

So  we  stood  there,  wondering  what  would  come  next ;  and  my 
mind  flew  to  Anna  and  my  mother  even  when  my  eyes  were 
wandering  among  the  maze  of  wheels  and  ropes  overhead — ^the 
purport  of  which  I  understood  well  enough,  though  not  the 
particular  tortures  for  which  they  were  designed. 

What  would  become  of  my  mother  and  Anna  Mark  ?  Would 
they  also  be  shut  up  in  some  den  of  cruelty  and  pain  ?  Or  would 
the  sisters  be  more  merciful,  seeing  that  they  also  were  women? 
Before  my  mind  had  reached  any  conclusion  I  was  recalled  to 
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myself  by  the  entrance  of  half  a  dozen  stalwart  negroes.  The 
first  staggered  in  with  a  smith's  brazier,  and  charcoal  smouldering 
red  upon  it.  A  second  followed  with  a  pair  of  bellows  npon  a 
wooden  stand.  Then  came  two  others  carrying  back-loads  of 
clanking  chains.  They  were  all  laughing  and  cracking  jests  at 
each  other's  expense.  Two  gigantic  guards,  with  muskets  over 
their  shoulders  and  short  swords  by  their  sides,  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  negro  with  the  bellows  was  evidently  a  sort  of  master 
among  them.  He  set  down  his  stand  with  an  air  of  authority. 
Then  he  looked  closely  at  us,  bending  his  hams  and  laying  his 
hands  upon  his  knees  in  the  attitude  which  we  of  Moreham  call 
*  hunkering.'  After  studying  Will  and  myself  for  a  minute  with 
bloodshot  injected  eyes — the  eyes  of  a  bloodhound  scenting  the 
trail — he  slapped  his  thighs  suddenly,  and  cut  a  high  caper  with 
bis  feet.  Then  he  cracked  his  heels  together,  and  crowed  like  a 
cock.  The  monks  had  retired  to  the  further  end  of  the  chamber, 
where  they  stood,  leaning  elbows  on  the  black  chairs  and  talking 
quietly  together. 

*  Ha,  ha,  ha ! '  broke  out  the  huge  black.  *  If  this  here  doan* 
beat  cock-fightin' !  English,  by  Gar !  Me  English  too — Pompey 
Smith  my  name.  Once  me  live  in  the  Carolinas.  English  over- 
seer score  poor  Pompey's  back.  Now  Pompey  have  de  whip  and 
score  Englishman's  back.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! ' 

Then  he  took  hold  of  Will  Bowman  rudely. 

*  Hold  out  your  leg,'  he  said.  *  I  fit  it  with  one  pretty 
bracelet.  So !  Like  him  so  much  you  never  take  him  off — not 
even  when  you  go  bye-bye ! ' 

He  was  stooping  to  take  hold  of  Will's  knee,  when  he  received 
a  direct  left-handed  blow  between  the  eyes,  and  went  down  like  a 
log.  Presently,  however,  he  got  up,  rubbing  his  forehead,  upon 
which  a  shiny  lump  began  to  rise. 

*  Very  well,'  he  muttered  (I  need  not  follow  his  jargon,  which 
is  as  tiresome  to  write  as  to  read),  *  very  well.  Pompey  Smith 
wiU  remember.  You  shall  have  one  most  comfortable  pair  of 
bracelets.  Nice  short  chains,  so  that  you  rest  easy.  Here,  here ! 
yon  Salazar,  Pedro,  Domingo ! ' 

He  called  other  three  companions  to  him,  and  they  seized 
WiU,  while  the  two  guards  pointed  their  guns  point  blank  at  me, 
lest  I  should  attempt  to  escape.  Then  Pompey  Smith  with  a 
sharp  knife  cut  Will's  hose  round  below  the  knees,  pulled  off  his 
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buckled  shoes,  muttering,  *  These  jus*  'bout  Pompey's  size.  You 
better  learn  to  go  barefoot  now,  you  English  heretics.  You  go 
to  hell  plenty  soon — and  then  you  glad,  because  you  get  out  of 
Pompey's  gang.' 

Whereupon,  summoning  his  assistants,  he  blew  up  the  char- 
coals with  the  bellows,  and  in  a  short  space  he  had  riveted  a  pair 
of  stout  rings  about  Will's  naked  ankles.  To  these  heavy  chains 
were  attached  at  back  and  front.  A  belt  of  iron  was  fastened  in 
like  manner  about  his  waist,  with  smaller  rings  let  in  upon  either 
side,  to  which  again  chains  were  futened.  Then  it  came  my 
turn. 


(Tq  he  continMed,) 
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CURRAN. 

*  Tm  going  to  tell  you  that  Tm  deeply  and  desperately  in  love ! 
And  what  makes  my  case  particularly  deplorable  is  that  there's 
not  the  least  prospect  of  the  dear  man  lending  me  so  much  as  a 
little  finger  to  pull  me  out  of  the  mire  into  which  he  has  plunged 
me  I  Were  I  possessed  of  the  same  mean  spirit  of  bartering  as  you, 
I'd  have  you  to  guess  his  degree ;  but  you'd  as  soon  bethink  your- 
self of  the  Great  Cham  of  Tartary  as  the  Right  Honourable  John 
Phijpot  Curran,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Ireland ! ! !  I  wish  I  could . 
give  you  any  idea  of  his  charms,  but,  alas !  my  pen  does  not,  like 
Bousseau's,  hr^t  8ur  le  papier ;  and  none  but  a  pen  of  fire  could 
trace  his  character  or  record  the  charms  of  his  conversation. 
Don't  set  me  down  for  mad,  for  I  assure  you  I'm  only  bewitched, 
and  perhaps  time  and  absence  may  dissolve  the  magic  spells.  He 
had  the  cruelty  to  tell  me  he  liked  me,  and  then  he  left  me. 
Had  my  eyes  been  worth  a  button  they'd  soon  have  settled  the 
matter ;  but  there's  the  misery  of  being  sent  into  the  world  with 
such  mussel-shells ! !  I  (a  modest  maiden)  said  nothing,  and  it 
seems  they  were  silent;  and  so  we  parted,  never  to  meet 
again ! ! !  But,  seriously,  I  have  been  very  much  delighted  and 
gratified  by  a  visit  from  this  most  extraordinary  being,  "  whose 
versatility  of  genius"  (as  Sir  John  Carr  justly  observes  for 
once)  ''  is  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of  all  who  come 
within  its  r^ge."  1*11  certainly  live  seven  years  longer  for  having 
seen  him.'^ 

So  wrote  Susan  Fender  when  Curran  was  Master  of  the  Rolls 
in  Ireland. 

•  Memoir  and  Corretpondence  qf  Svian  Firrier,    (John  Morray.) 
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Corran  is  remembered  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  a  great  advocate, 
a  Btaimch  patriot,  a  brilliant  wit,  and  a  brave  man.  A  Protes- 
tant, he  was  ever  the  Mend  of  Catholic  liberty.  A  constitutional 
lawyer,  he  defended  the  United  Irish  rebels  with  zeal  and  courage. 

A  charming  companion,  ftdl  of  fan  and  £rolic,  bubbling  ova 
with  joyousness  and  mirth,  the  very  soul  of  good  humour  and 
good  fellowship,  he  was  the  delight  of  every  society  in  which  he 
moved.  A  true  firiend,  a  chivabrous  foe,  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  the  enemy  of  the  little  tyrants  who  overran  his  country, 
he  was  admired  by  the  profession  which  he  adorned,  and  beloved 
by  the  people  whom  he  tried  to  serve. 

I  have  quoted  the  letter  which  Miss  Ferrier  wrote  about  him. 
I  may  also  quote  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  her. 

'What  I  wished  to  say  in  verse  I  must  even  say  in  prose.  I  thank 
you  extremely  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy ;  it  is  simpler  than 
song,  and  ftdl  as  true.  I  thought  also  to  have  wrote  a  line  or 
two  on  the  verses  you  gave  me,  but  my  jade  «of  a  muse  was,  it 
seems,  engaged,  and  disappointed  me.  She  sent  word,  however,  that 
on  the  road  she'd  pop  in  and  whisper  something,  but  I  could 
scarcely  believe  her.  I  have  been  courting  her  all  my  life,  and  she 
has  been  uniformly  coy  and  cruel.  I  don't,  indeed,  much  wondar 
that  a  poor  Irishman  should  have  so  little  chance  with  her  in 
Scotland.  If,  however,  she  should  say  anything  to  me,  FU  not 
keep  her  secret,  but  let  you  know.' 

Everyone  knows  Curran  by  his  witticisms ;  but  perhaps  few 
English  readers  are  familiar  with  the  story  of  his  life. 

Of  humble  origin,  he  was  bom  at  Newmarket,  in  the  County 
Cork,  on  July  24,  1750.  As  a  boy  he  was  allowed  to  run  wild. 
His  father  did  not  in  the  least  appreciate  the  talents  of  the  lad, 
though  his  mother  always  said  that  '  Jacky'  would  be  a  great 
man.  He  spent  his  time  generally  at  fairs  and  'wakes,'  and 
enlivened  the  company  wherever  he  was. 

Upon  one  occasion  Mr.  Punch's  show  visited  the  town  of 
Newmarket.  ^Jacky'  revelled  in  the  entertainment.  One  day 
Mr.  Punch's  man  fell  ill.  There  was  a  crisis.  What  would 
become  of  the  show  ?  Mr.  Punch  was  disconsolate,  when  suddenly 
'  Jacky '  volunteered  his  services  and  they  were  accepted.  Nevtf 
was  there  such  a  Punch's  show  in  Newmarket  before  or  since. 
The  whole  town  came  to  hear  the  performances.  But  suddenly  it 
was  discovered  that  Mr.  Punch  was  familiar  with  the  inner  life  of 
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Newmarket :  all  the  secrets  of  the  Tillage,  all  the  scandals,  the 
private  afiairs  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  place,  were  Intro- 
dnced  into  the  performance.  At  first  people  roared  with  laughter 
at  the  fan  which  Mr.  Punch  made  of  their  neighbours ;  but  when 
it  was  found  that  nobody  escaped,  that  each  in  his  turn  was  held  up 
as  a  subject  of  merriment  by  the  provokingly  impartial  Mr.  Punch, 
a  set  was  made  upon  the  show  and  Mr.  Punch  was  banished.' 

Curran  was  rescued  from  a  life  of  *  every  kind  of  idleness  and 
mischief'  by  Mr.  Boyse,  the  Rector  of  Newmarket.  '  One  day,' 
he  tells  us  himself  '  I  was  playing  at  marbles  in  the  village  ball 
alley.  •  •  •  Suddenly  there  appeared  among  us  a  stranger  of  very 
venerable  and  cheerful  aspect.  His  intrusion  was  not  the  least 
restraint  upon  our  merry  little  assemblage ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  pleased  and  even  delighted.  ...  He  took  a  particular 
fancy  to  me  .  .  .  and  bribed  me  with  sweetmeats  to  go  home 
with  him.  ...  I  learned  firom  him  my  alphabet  and  my 
grammar  and  the  rudiments  of  classics ;  he  taught  me  all  he 
could,  and  then  sent  me  to  school  at  Middleton — ^in  short,  he 
made  a  man  of  me.'  From  Middleton  Curran  went  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  finally  began  to  read  for  the  Bar. 

While  keeping  his  terms  in  London  he  found  himself  one  day 
without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.  He  had  no  friends  in  London. 
His  Lrish  fellow-students  had  all  returned  to  Dublin.  He  put 
the  best  £Etce  he  could  upon  the  business,  and  acted  like  a  philo- 
sopher. When  the  dinner  hour  came  he  went  for  a  walk  in  the 
park.  Sydney  Smith's  doctor  once  told  him  that  he  ought  to 
take  a  walk  *  on  an  empty  stomach.'  *  On  whose  ? '  said  Sydney. 
Curran  now  took  a  walk  on  his  own.  He  sat  on  a  bench,  and, 
after  a  while,  began  to  whistle  a  melancholy  Irish  air.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  bench  was  an  old  gentleman.  The  tune  attracted 
his  attention. 

*  Pray,  sir,'  said  he,  addressing  Curran,  *  where  did  you  learn 
that  tune  ? '  *  I  learned  it  in  my  native  country — Lreland,'  was 
the  reply.  *  How  comes  it,'  rejoined  the  stranger,  *  that  while 
other  people  are  dining  you  are  whistling  old  Lrish  airs  ? '  <  Alas, 
sir,'  said  Curran,  *  I  too  have  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  of  late ; 
but  to-day  my  money  being  all  gone  and  my  credit  not  yet 
arrived,  I  am  forced  to  come  and  dine  upon  a  whistle  in  the 
park.'  The  stranger  smiled  and  said, '  Ah,  well,  I  think  I  can  see 
that  you  deserve  better  &re.  Come  with  me  and  you  shall  have 
it.'    The  stranger  was  the  famous  Lrish  actor  Macklin. 

19—2 
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Some  years  afterwards,  when  Giirran  had  made  a  name,  Macklin 
was  in  Dablin.  They  met  at  a  dinner  party.  Bat  Macklin  failed 
to  recognise  in  the  now  distinguished  barrister  the  dinnerless  law 
student  of  the  London  park.  Gorran  said  nothing.  The  dinner 
went  on.  Stories  were  told  of  the  good  luck  which  came  to  some 
people  in  distress.  Gorran  struck  in,  and  gave  a  graphic  account 
of  the  scene  in  the  park  when  fortxme  sent  Macklin  to  help  him. 
'  Ah,'  said  Macklin,  remembering  the  scene,  '  we  have  met  befi»re.' 
'Yes,  Mr.  Macklin,'  rejoined  Gurran,  'and  though  you  have 
appeared  upon  many  a  stage,  you  never  acted  better  thaii  you  did 
that  night.' 

Gurran  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1775.  Five  years  later  he 
appeared  in  a  cause  cSUbre  at  the  Gork  assizes.  It  was  a  singular 
case,  and  served  to  display  the  courage  which  was  his  distinguishing 
characteristic.  A  Gatholic  peasant  had  fedlen  under  the  censure  of 
the  Ghurch.  His  sister  was  the  mistress  of  a  territorial  magnate. 
Lord  Doneraile.  She  begged  his  lordship  to  force  the  parish  [niest 
to  remove  the  censure.  Lord  Doneraile,  accompanied  by  a  military 
fire-eater,  Gaptain  St.  Leger,  called  upon  the  priest.  The  priest 
would  not  yield,  and  Lord  Doneraile  horsewhipped  him.  An 
action  for  assault  was  the  result.  But  there  was  not  a  member 
of  the  Munster  circuit  who  would  hold  a  brief  against  the  great 
nobleman.  The  story  of  the  outrage  shocked  Giu'ran.  He  volun- 
teered his  services.     They  were  accepted. 

It  was  his  first  cauae  cSliibre.  Everyone  came  to  see  the  yoimg 
Protestant  advocate  fight  the  battle  of  the  Gatholic  priest,  and  beard 
the  all-powerful  nobleman.  Gurran  denounced  Doneraile,  riddled 
St.  Leger  (who  was  a  witness),  told  the  jury  to  act  like  men  and 
find  for  the  plainti£f.  The  jury  were  carried  away  by  the  resistless 
eloquence,  the  fierce  invective  of  the  courageous  advocate,  and  the 
defendant  was  mulcted  in  damages  and  costs.  The  case  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  lawsuit.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  battle  for 
Gatholic  freedom,  fought  at  a  time  when  the  shadows  of  the  penal 
code  still  darkened  the  land.  Nor  did  Gurran's  'duties  in  the 
cause'  end  with  the  verdict.  St.  Leger  challenged  him  to 
mortal  combat.  He  accepted  the  challenge.  They  met.  St. 
Leger  fired  first,  and  missed ;  then  Gurran  fired  in  the  air.  *  It 
was  not  necessary,'  said  the  incorrigible  humourist  afterwards,  '  for 
me  to  fire  at  him ;  he  died  in  three  weeks  after  the  duel  of  the 
report  of  his  own  pistol.' 

I  shall  give  another  instance  of  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  man 
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in  the  days  of  his  early  struggles  at  the  Bar.  He  was  pleading 
before  an  ignorant  and  a  venal  judge.  '  I  have  consulted  all  my 
books/  he  said,  *  and  cannot  find  a  single  case  to  support  the  con- 
tention of  my  friend.'  *  I  suspect,  Mr.  Curran/  said  the  judge 
with  a  sneer,  'that  your  library  is  rather  contracted.'  Curran 
stopped ;  there  was  a  moment's  silence.  All  £Eices  were  turned 
towfurds  the  young  advocate.  Was  he  crushed  ?  Looking  steadily 
at  the  judge,  and  flashing  a  defiant  and  angry  glance  from  his 
dark  lustrous  eyes,  he  said  slowly  and  deliberately :  '  It  is  very 
true,  my  lord,  that  I  am  poor,  and  the  circumstance  has  certainly 
rather  curtailed  my  library.  But  I  have  prepared  myself  for  this 
high  profession  rather  by  the  study  of  a  few  good  books  than  by 
the  composition  of  a  great  many  bad  ones.  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
my  poverty,  but  I  should  be  of  my  wealth  could  I  stoop  to  acquire 
it  by  servility  and  corruption.  If  I  rise  not  to  rank,  I  shall  at 
least  be  honest;  and  should  I  ever  cease  to  be  so,  many  an 
example  shows  me  that  an  ill-acquired  elevation,  by  making  me 
the  more  conspicuous,  would  only  make  me  the  more  universally 
and  the  more  notoriously  contemptible.'  'If  you  say  another 
word,  Mr.  Curran,'  said  the  judge,  *  I  shall  commit  you.'  *  And  if 
you  do,  my  lord,'  was  the  retort,  'you  will  have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  I  was  not  the  worst  thing  you  committed.' 

Everyone  knows  Dxmning's  frunous  reply  to  Lord  Mansfield. 
*  Oh,  if  that  be  law,  Mr.  Dunning,'  said  his  lordship,  *  I  will  bum 
my  books.'  '  Better  read  them,  my  lord,'  was  the  retort.  Dunning's 
reply  was  witty ;  Curran's  was  overwhelming. 

Lord  Clare  was  Curran's  inveterate  enemy.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  court  was  convulsed  with  laughter  at  Curran's  sallies, 
Clare  interposed,  calling  upon  the  sheriff  to  take  anyone  who 
'disturbed  the  decorum  of  the  court  into  custody.'  'Do,  Mr. 
Sheriff,'  said  Curran.  '  Go  and  get  ready  my  dungeon,  prepare  a 
bed  of  thorns  for  me,  and  upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose 
with  more  tranquillity  than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting  upon  that 
Bench  with  the  consciousness  that  I  disgraced  it.' 

Curran's  practice  at  the  Bar  grew  rapidly,  and  he  soon  rose 
to  the  front  rank  in  his  profession.  He  had  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  advocate.  He  was  eloquent,  judicious,  painstaking,  good- 
tempered  ;  quick  to  see  the  &ults  in  an  adversary,  and  always 
ready  to  turn  them  to  the  best  advantage ;  a  master  of  invective 
and  a  master  of  humour;  able  to  amuse,  coax,  convince;  a 
favourite  alike  with  judges  who  were  not  corrupt,  and  with  juries 
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who  wished  honesUy  to  do  their  duty ;  a  popular  orator  and  a 
perfect  cross-examiner. 

As  a  cross-examiner,  indeed,  Corran's  skill  was  nnrivalled.  He 
was  ingenionSy  witty,  tienchant,  raking  a  witness  by  a  fire  of  raillery 
or  overwhelming  him  by  a  series  of  perplexing  questions.  *  My 
lord/  cried  one  of  his  victims, '  I  cannot  answer  Mr.  Cnrran,  he 
is  patting  me  in  such  a  doldrumJ  '  A  doldrv/m ! '  exclaimed  the 
judge ;  *  what  is  a  doldrmn,  Mr.  Cuiran  ? '  *  Oh,  my  lord/  replied 
Curran,  '  it  is  a  common  complaint  with  persons  like  the  witness. 
It  is  a  confusion  of  the  head,  arising  from  a  corruption  of  the 
heart/ 

Lundy  Foot,  a  well-known  tobacconist  and  snuff  dealer,  was 
once  under  cross-examination.  Gurran  asked  a  question  which 
floored  him.  Lundy  paused.  *  Eh,  Lundy,'  said  Curran, '  that's 
a  poser — a  devil  of  a  pi/nch.' 

Cross-examining  a  squire  who  disputed  a  coal  bill,  Gurran  said, 
'  On  your  oath  didn't  you  get  the  coals  ? '  *  Yes/  said  the  witaiess, 
<  but *    *  But/  interjected  Gurran,  *  your  payment  was  dadc* 

There  was  one  Lish  judge — mirahUe  dictu — a  dull  black- 
letter  lawyer,  who  did  not  relish  Gurran's  wit.  On  cue  occasion 
when  Gurran  rose  to  cross-examine  a  witness,  the  witness  laughed. 
^  What  are  you  laughing  at  ? '  said  Gurran.     ^  Let  me  tell  you 

that  a  laugh  without  a  joke  is  Uke — is  like *    '  Is  like  what, 

Mr.  Gurran?'  giowled  the  judge.  ^like  a  contingent  re- 
mainder, my  lord,  without  any  particular  estate  to  support  it,' 
was  the  reply.  ^ 

*  How  do  you  get  your  living? '  Gurran  asked  a  witness. 
*  Please,  sir,  I  keep  a  racket  court,'  was  the  answer.  ^  So  do  1/ 
said  Lord  Norbury  (himself  a  bit  of  a  wit),  in  allusion  to  ibe 
uproar  caused  by  Gurran's  sallies  and,  indeed,  by  his  own  jokes. 

It  was  by  his  defence  of  the  United  Irishmen,  howev^,  that 
Gurran's  fietme  was  established.  The  United  Irish  Society,  origi- 
nally a  constitutional  body,  ultimately  became  a  revolutionaiy 
organisation,  whose  object  was  the  separation  of  Ireland  from 
England  by  force  of  arms. 

Gurran  was  more  than  the  advocate  of  the  United  Irishmen. 
He  was  their  friend,  lliough  himself  not  a  Separatist^  he 
sympathised  with  their  aspirations,  and  admired  the  courage  and 
self-sacrifice  with  which  they  dev<ybed  themselves  to  the  national 
cause.  His  task  was  difficult,  even  perilous,  but  he  risked  every- 
thing for  his  clients.     '  In  the  days/  says  Gharles  Phillips,  *  fcom 
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whieh  he  dates  his  glory,  peril  beset  his  path,  armed  men  com- 
posed his  auditory,  exasperated  authority  denounced  his  zeal,  and 
faction  scowled  upon  the  dauntless  advocate  it  burned  to  make  its 
victam.' 

One  of  the  judges — Lord  Carleton — ^warned  him  that  if  he 
drfended  Samuel  Neilson — one  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
Insh  Society — he  would  lose  his  silk  gown.  'Well,  my  lord/ 
said  Gurran,  '  his  Majesty  may  take  the  silk,  but  he  will  leave  the 
rfujf  behind.'* 

In  1794  he  defended  Hamilton  Bowan  for  seditious  libeL  The 
United  Irishmen  of  Dublin  had  issued  an  address,  in  1792,  to  the 
volunteers,  b^inning,  '  Citizen  soldiers/  condemning  the  policy 
of  the  Crovemment,  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  and 
oalling  on  the  nation  *  to  arm '  in  defence  of  its  liberties.  Bowan, 
as  secretary,  had  signed  the  address,  which  was,  however,  written 
by  Drennan. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  described  Currants  speech  for  the  defence  as 
f  one  of  the  most  eloquent  speeches  ever  delivered  at  the  Bar.' 
When  he  rose,  the  court  was  filled  with  troops.  He  said, 
f  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  when  I  consider  the  period  at  which  this 
prosecution  is  brought  forward ;  when  I  behold  the  extraordinary 
safegulfeurd  of  armed  soldiers  resorted  to— no  doubt  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  and  order — ^when  I  catch,  as  I  cannot  but  do,  the 
throb  of  puUic  anxiety  which  beats  firom  one  end  to  the  other  of 
this  hall,  •  •  •  it  is  in  the  honest  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  speak 
when  I  say  that  I  never  rose  in  a  court  of  justice  with  so  much 
embarrassment  as  upon  this  occasion.' 

The  finest  passage  in  the  speech — one  of  the  finest  passages, 
perhaps,  in  any  speech  ever  delivered  at  the  Bar — ^was  on  the 
justice  of  *  univerttd  emancipation.' 

In  advocating  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  the  address  demanded 
*  universal  emancipation.'  Befcnre  the  trial  came  on,  Parliament 
granted  a  measure  of  Catholic  relief.  Curran  fi»tened  upon  this 
feet.  ^  Are  you,'  he  said  in  effect,  ^  going  to  condenm  this  man 
for  pleading  the  cause  of  Catholic  freedom  when  Parliament  itself 
has  just  taken  a  step  in  that  direction  ? '  He  then  went  on :  '  Do 
you  think  it  wise  or  humane  at  this  moment  to  insult  them,'  the 
Catholics,  *  by  sticking  up  in  a  pillory  the  man  who  dared  to  stand 
forth  as  their  advocate?  I  put  it  to  your  oaths :  do  you  think  that 
a  blessing  of  that  kind — ^that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice  over 
-  *  Ourran  and  hU  Omtemporariet, 
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bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast  upon  it  by  an 
ignominions  sentence  upon  men  bold  enough  and  honest  enough 
to  propose  that  measure — to  propose  the  redeeming  of  religion 
from  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  the  reclaiming  of  three  millions 
of  men  from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a  right  to 
demand  it ;  giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censur^  words  of  this 
paper,  ''  universal  emancipation  "?  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of  British 
law,  which  makes  liberty  commensurate  with  and  inseparable 
from  British  soil — which  proclaims  even  to  the  stranger  and 
sojourner  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may 
have  been  pronounced — no  matter  what  complexion,  incompatible 
with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon 
him^— no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  the  helm  of  his  liberty 
may  have  been  cloven  down — no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he 
may  have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  slavery — ^the  moment 
he  touches  the  sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink 
together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  its  own  majesty,  his 
body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains,  which  burst  from 
around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled 
by  the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation/ 

These  words  were  received  with  an  outburst  of  ap^use  in  the 
court,  and  when  Cunan  issued  into  the  street  afterwards  his  ap- 
pearance was  the  signal  for  a  popular  ovation. 

He  himself  has  described  the  scene.  The  people  gathered 
around  him.  He  feared  that  they  might  take  him  off  his  legs 
and  carry  him  on  their  shoulders  about  the  town.  He  begged 
them  to  '  desist.'  ^  I  laid  great  emphasis,'  he  says,  ^  on  the  word 
desist,  and  put  on  my  best  suit  of  dignity.  However,  my  next 
neighbour,  a  gigantic  brawny  chairman,  eyeing  me  with  somewhat 
of  contemptuous  affection  from  top  to  toe,  bellowed  out  to  his 
companion,  ^'Arrah,  blood  and  tmf,  Pat,  don't  mind  the  little 
crayture ;  here,  pitch  him  up  this  minute  upon  my  shoulder," 
which  was  accordingly  done.' 

In  1798,  Curran  defended  the  brothers  Sheares  for  high  treason. 
They  were  the  sons  of  a  banker  in  Cork.  Both  were  educated  at 
Trinity  C!ollege,  Dublin ;  both  were  members  of  the  Bar ;  both 
were  United  Irishmen.  John,  the  younger  of  the  two,  aged 
thirty-two,  took  an  active  part  in  the  movement.  He  was  an 
organiser,   and   stood  high   in  the  confidence  of  the  leaders. 
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Henry,  aged  forty-five,  was  not  equally  implicated.    Indeed,  the 
principal  evidence  against  him  was  a  treasonable  proclamation 
fonnd  in  his  desk.    It  was  written  by  John  and  put  in  the  desk 
without  Henry's  knowledge.    An  unscrupulous  scoundrel  named 
Armsisrong  (Captain  Armstrong)  wormed  himself  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  brothers,  and  betrayed  them.    He.  received  a  sum 
of  29,000^ — spread  over  a  period  of  sixty  years — for  this  act 
of  infamy.    The  trial  took  place  on  July  4  amid  a  scene  of  intense 
public  excitement  and  anxiety.    The  judges  acted  like  partisans, 
and  no  consideration  was  shown  either  to  the  prisoners  or  their 
counsel.    After  a  continuous  sitting  of  sixteen  hours,  Curran 
asked  for  a  short  adjournment.      'I  protest,'  he  said,   'I  have 
sunk  under  this  trial.    If  I  must  go  on,  the  court  must  bear  with 
me ;  the  jury  also  may  bear  with  me.     I  will  go  on  until  I  sink ; 
but  aft^er  a  sitting  of  sixteen  hours  with  only  twenty  minutes'  in- 
terval, I  should  hope  it  would  not  be  thought  an  obtrusive  request 
to  ask  for  a  few  hours'  interval  of  repose  and  recollection.'     '  What 
say  you,  Mr.  Attorney-General?'  said  the  judge.     *My  lords,' 
said  the  Attorney-General  (Toler,  afterwards  Lord  Norbury),  '  I 
cannot  consent.'     *  We  think  it  better  to  go  on,  Mr.  Curran,'  said 
the  judge,  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  much  had  been  conceded 
to  the  prisoners.     Curran :  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  seems  that 
much  has  been  conceded  to  us.    God.  help  us.    I  do  not  know 
what  has  been  conceded  to  me;  if  so  insignificant  a  person  may  have 
extorted  the  remark.    Perhaps  it  is  a  concession  that  I  am  allowed 
to  rise  in  such  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  of  collapse  and  depriva- 
tion, as  to  feel  but  a  little  spark  of  indignation,  raised  by  the 
remark  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoners !    Much  has  been  conceded  to  the  prisoners.    Almighty 
and  merciful  God,  who  lookest  down  upon  us,  what  are  the  times 
to  which  we  are  reserved,  when  we  are  told  that  much  has  been 
conceded  to  prisoners  who  are  put  upon  their  trial  at  a  moment 
like  this — of  more  darkness  and  night  of  the  human  intellect  than 
a  darkness  of  the  natural  period  of  twenty-four  hours — that  public 
convenience  cannot  spare  a  few  hours  to  those  who  are  accused  for 
their  lives,  and  that  much  has  been  conceded  to  the  advocate 
almost  exhausted  in  the  poor  remark  which  he  has  endeavoured 
to  make  upon  it.    My  countrymen,  I  do  pray  you  by  the  awful 
duty  which  you  owe  your  country — by  that  sacred  duty  which  you 
owe  your  character — and  I  know  how  you  feel  it — I  do  beseech 
you  by  the  Almighty  Gtxl  to  have  mercy  upon  my  client — ^to 
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save  him,  not  from  the  oonsequences  of  his  guilt,  but  from  the 
baseness  of  his  accusers  and  the  pressure  of  the  treatment  under 
which  I  am  sinking.' 

On  Friday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  Then  the  court  adjourned  for  a  few  hours.  At 
three  p.m.  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death.  On  Saturday 
morning  they  were  hanged. 

In  July  '98,  Curran  defended  Oliver  Bond,  a  wealthy  Dublin 
merchant  (though  a  native  of  Ulster),  and  a  United  Irishman. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  powerM  men  in  the  organisation.  It  was  at 
his  house  that  the  Leinster  Directory  used  to  hold  their  meetings. 
Through  the  treachery  of  an  informer — Keynolds — ^the  house  was 
surrounded  by  military  in  March  '98,  and  the  members  of  the 
Directory  seized.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  times,  the 
court  was  filled  with  soldiers. 

While  Curran  was  addressing  the  jury  there  was  a  sudden 
clash  of  arms.  'What  is  that?'  he  cried.  Those  who  wero 
nearest  to  him  scowled  fiercely  at  him,  as  if  they  would  do  him 
violence.  'You  may  assassinate,  but  you  shall  not  intimidate 
me,'  cried  the  fearless  advocate.  So  great  was  the  turmoil  that 
he  had  to  resume  his  seat.  Three  times  he  rose,  and  three  times 
he  had  to  sit  down  before  he  could  be  heard.  *  I  have  very  little, 
scarcely  any  hope/  he  said,  *  of  being  able  to  discharge  n\y  duty 
to  my  unfortunate  client — perhaps  most  unfortunate  in  having 
me  for  his  advocate.  I  know  not  whether  to  impute  tiiese 
inhuman  interruptions  to  mere  accident ;  but  I  greatly  fear  they 
have  been  excited  by  prejudice.' 

An  extract  from  Curran's  speech  denouncing  the  informer 
Reynolds  (who  under  cross-examination  was  shown  to  be  a  reckless 
ruffian  whom  no  code  of  religion  or  morality  oould  bind)  may  be 
given. 

'Are  you  prepared,  in  a  case  of  life  and  death,  of  honour, 
and  of  in£Etmy,  to  credit  a  vile  informer  ?  The  peijurer  of  <me 
hundred  oaths — ^whom  pride,  honour,  or  religion  could  not  bind' — 
the  forsaken  prostitute  of  every  vice,  calls  on  you  with  one  breath 
to  blast  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  blight  the  character  of  the 
living.  Do  you  think  that  Reynolds  is  a  villain  ?  It  is  true  he 
dresses  like  a  gentleman,  and  the  confident  expression  of  his 
countenance  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  savour  strong  of  growing 
authority.  He  measures  his  value  by  the  coffins  of  his  victims, 
and  in  the  field  of  evidence  appreciates  his  fiune  as  the  Indian 
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msnioi  does  in  fight  by  ibe  number  of  the  scalps  with  which  he  can 
swdl  his  victory.  He  calls  on  you  by  the  solemn  league  of  eternal 
justice  to  accredit  the  purity  of  a  conscience  washed  in  its  own 
atrocities.  He  has  promised,  and  betrayed — ^he  has  sworn,  and 
f(HSwom ;  and  whether  his  soul  go  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  he  seems 
perfectly  indifferent,  for  he  tells  yon  he  has  estabUshed  an 
interest  in  both  places.' 

Corran  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons — ^from 
1783  to  1797 — but  his  political  speeches  are  not  remarkable. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  staunch  Nationalist,  and  resisted  the  Union  like 
all  the  incorruptible  Irishmen  of  the  day.  ^  Ah  I  *  said  he  to 
Orattan,  when  the  Union  resolutions  were  carried,  'where  are 
oor  eighty  thousand  men  ? '  The  Legislative  Independence  of 
Ireland  had  been  established  by  the  Volunteers— eighty  thousand 
men  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

When  Grattan  rose  none  dared  oppose 

The  claim  he  made  for  freedom ; 
They  knew  our  swords  to  back  his  words 

Were  ready  did  he  need  them. 


Remember  still  through  good  and  ill, 

How  Tain  were  prayers  and  tears — 
How  vain  were  words  till  flashed  the  swords 

Of  the  Irish  Yolonteers. 

The  Volunteers  were  disbanded,  and  the  Parliament  was 
destroyed.  When  all  was  over,  Curran  was  standing  one  day  out- 
side the  Parliament  buildings.  A  nobleman — who  had  been 
ennobled  because  he  had  voted  for  the  Union — came  up  and 
Baid,  *  Curran,  what  do  they  mean  to  do  with  that  useless 
boildiDg  ?  For  my  part,  I  hate  even  the  sight  of  it.'  ^  I  do  not 
wonder,'  rcjjoined  Curran.  ^  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  murderer  who 
was  not  afinaid  of  a  ghost.' 

Curran  was,  of  course,  the  most  charming  of  companions, 
the  life  of  eveiy  house  he  entered,  the  soul  of  every  company  he 
joined.  '  I  had  often  seen  Curran,'  says  Charles  Phillips,  '  often 
heard  of  him,  often  read  him,  but  no  man  ever  knew  anything  about 
him  who  did  not  see  him  at  his  own  table  with  the  few  whom  he 
selected.  He. was  a  little  convivial  deity.  He  soared  in  every 
region,  and  was  at  home  in  all;  he  touched  everything  and 
seined  as  if  he  had  created  it;  he  mastered  the  human  heart. 
You  wept  and  yon  laoghed  and  you  wondered,  and  the  wonderfol 
creature  who  made  you  do  all  at  will,  never  let  it  appear  that 
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he  was  more  than  your  equal,  and  was  quite  willing,  if  you 
chose,  to  become  your  auditor.'  *  I  r^pret,'  says  Samuel  Bogeis, 
'  that  so  little  of  Curran's  brilliant  talk  has  been  preserved.  How 
much  of  it  Tom  Moore  could  record  if  he  would  only  take  the 
trouble.'  Sogers  then  tells  a  story,  in  which,  however,  the  laugh 
was  against  Curran.  At  a  dinner  party  Curran,  speaking  with 
vehement  exaggeration,  said,  '  I  would  rather  be  hanged  up«i 
twenty  gibbets  than  do  it.'  '  Don't  you  think,'  said  a  young  lady 
of  the  company,  *  that  one  gibbet  would  be  enough  for  you? ' 

The  famous  Sir  Boyle  Boche  once  scored  off  Curran  too.  ^  I  am 
the  guardian  of  my  own  honour,'  said  Curran  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  'Indeed!'  exclaimed  Sir  Boyle;  'why,  I  always 
thought  that  the  right  hon.  member  was  an  enemy  to  sinecures.' 
Upon  another  occasion,  however,  Curran  scored  off  Sir  Boyle. 
The  worthy  baronet  was  married  to  the  ddest  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Cave,  and  he  boasted  of  the  fact  to  Curran.  *  If  he  had  an 
older  one,  Sir  Boyle,'  said  Curran,  *  he'd  have  given  her  to  you.' 

Lundy  Foot,  the  rich  tobacconist,  asked  Curran  to  give  him  a 
motto  for  his  carriage.     '  Quid  rides,'  said  Curran. 

A  stingy  barrister  went  abroad  for  a  tioliday.  Somebody  told 
Curran  that  he  had  taken  with  him  only  one  sovereign  and  one 
shirt.  'Well,'  said  Curran,  'he'll  change  neith^  till  he  comes 
back.' 

'The  learned  Serjeant's  speech,'  said  Curran,  in  reply  to  a 
diffuse  and  irrelevant  oration  of  Serjeant  Hurst,  '  put  me  exactly 
in  mind  of  a  &miliar  utensil  in  domestic  use  commonly  called  an 
"  extinguisher" — it  began  at  a  point,  and  on  it  went  widening 
and  widening  until  at  last  it  fairly  put  the  question  out  altogether.' 

'  Is  that  hung  beef,  Mr.  Curran  ? '  said  Lord  Norbury  (familiarly 
known  as  the  '  hanging  judge '),  to  Curran  at  a  Vicer^al  dinner 
party.     '  No,  my  lord,'  was  the  reply ; '  your  lordship  hasn't  tried  it.' 

Curran  and  a  friend  were  walking  together  one  day  at  Chelten- 
ham. An  Irish  acquaintance  who  aped  English  manners  was  seen 
coming  along  lolling  his  tongue  out  in  a  remarkable  fashion. 
'  What  on  earth  does  he  mean  by  that  ? '  said  the  Mend.  '  He's 
trying  to  catch  the  English  accent,'  said  Curran. 

One  dark  shadow  hangs  over  the  life  of  Curran — the  fate  oi 
Bobert  Emmet.  Emmet,  the  brother  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  and  himself  an 
enthusiastic  rebel,  was  the  leader  of  the  hopeless  attempt  which  a 
handful  of  men  made  to  seize  Dublin  Castle  in  1803.    Emmet 
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loved  Carran's  daughter  Sarah.  They  were  engaged  to  be 
married. 

Cturran  knew  nothing  of  the  facts.  He  saw  Emmet  firequently 
at  his  house,  but  suspected  nothing.  Then  the  rising  came. 
After  its  suppression  Emmet  could  have  escaped.  But  he  wished 
to  see  Sarah  Ourran  once  more.  He  concealed  himself  in  a  house 
near  Curran's.  He  wrote  to  Sarah — tried  to  see  her.  Then  his 
hiding  place  was  discovered.  He  was  arrested.  His  relations 
with  Sarah  Curran  became  public.  Curran's  house  was  searched 
for  papers,  and  Curran  himself  had  to  undergo  an  examination 
before  his  inveterate  enemy  Lord  Clare.  Curran  was  indignant. 
He  refused  to  defend  Emmet,  refused  even  to  see  the  doomed 
rebel. 

'  I  did  not  expect  you,'  wrote  Emmet,  '  to  be  my  counsel.  I 
nominated  you  because  not  to  have  done  so  might  have  appeared 

remarkable.     Had  Mr. been  in  town  I  did  not  wish  even  to 

have  seen  you,  but  as  he  was  not  I  wrote  to  you  to  come  to  me  at 
once.  I  know  that  I  have  done  you  very  severe  injury,  much 
greater  than  I  can  atone  for  with  my  life ;  that  atonement  I  did 
offer  to  make  before  the  Privy  Council  by  pleading  guilty,  if 
those  documents  were  suppressc^d.' 

Then,  referring  to  his  love  for  Sarah  Curran,  and  to  Curran's 
refusal  to  see  him,  he  concluded  : 

*  I  know  not  whether  this '  his  love  for  Sarah  '  will  be  any 
extenuation  of  my  offence — I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  any 
extenuation  of  it  to  know  that  if  I  had '  the  first '  situation '  in 
the  land  ^  in  my  power  at  this  moment  I  would  relinquish  it  to 
devote  my  life  to  her  happiness.  I  know  not  whether  success 
would  have  blotted  out  the  recollection  of  what  I  have  done ;  but 
I  know  that  a  man  with  the  coldness  of  death  on  him  need  not 
be  made  to  feel  any  other  coldness,  and  that  he  may  be  spared 
any  addition  to  the  misery  he  feels  not  for  himself  but  for  those 
to  whom  he  has  left  nothing  but  sorrow.' 

On  September  20,  1803,  Emmet  was  hanged ;  he  was  only 
twenty-four.  Sarah  Curran  spent  the  rest  of  her  days  in  England, 
where  she  died  in  1808.  Moore  has  enshrined  her  memory  in 
immortal  lines : 

She  w  far  from  the  land  where  her  yoang  hero  sleeps, 

And  lovers  around  her  sighing ; 
Bat  coldlj  she  tarns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps, 

For  her  heart  in  his  grave  is  lying. 
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She  sings  the  wild  song  of  her  dear  native  plains, 

Every  note  which  he  lov'd  awaking; — 
Ah  I  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 

How  the  heart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking. 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died. 

They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him ; 
Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  oonntry  be  dried. 

Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 
Oh  I  make  her  a  grave  where  the  sunbeams  rest 

When  they  promise  a  glorious  morrow  ; 
They^l  shine  o'er  her  sleep,  like  a  smile  from  the  West, 

From  her  own  loved  island  of  sorrow. 

In  1806  Curran  became  Master  of  the  Bolls.  But  he  did  not 
like  the  post,  and  resigned  in  1814.  Afterwards  he  spent  much 
time  in  London,  mingling  in  the  society  of  such  Mends  as 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  Moore^  and  William  Godwin.  His  last  days 
were  spent  in  gloom  and  sorrow,  but  Ireland  was  to  the  end 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  While  dining  with  Moore  in  the 
summer  of  1817  he  was  suddenly  struck  down  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis.  Fatal  consequences  were,  however,  av^ed  for  the 
moment.  In  October  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  attack  at  his 
lodgings,  7  Amelia  Place,  Brompton,  and  he  succumbed  at  once. 
The  brilliant  genius  which  had  delighted  and  dazzled,  given  life 
to  every  society,  and  brought  joy  to  many  hearts,  was  put  out  fisr 
ever.  He  was  buried  at  Faddington;  but  his  remains  were 
removed  to  Ireland  in  1834,  and  reinterred  in  Crlasnevin  CTeme- 
tery,  Dublin. 

The  strongest  proof  of  Cnrran's  worth  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  his  neglect  of  Emmet— one  of  the  most  popular 
of  Irish  heroes — has  in  no  wise  diminished  the  affection  in  which 
his  memory  is  held  by  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people.  Were  it 
otherwise  the  people  would,  indeed,  be  unjust,  for  Ireland  has  had 
;io  braver,  nobler  son  than  John  Philpot  Curran.  His  place  at  the 
Bar  is  higher  them  that  of  any  Irishman  except  O'Connell,  while 
in  politics  he  has  left  an  untarnished,  if  not  an  illustrious  name. 
As  an  orator  Brougham  puts  him  next  Grattan  and  Plunket.  As 
a  disinterested,  fearless  patriot,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
prosperity  and  Irish  freedom,  he  stands  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
those  famous  men  whose  struggles,  achievements,  and  even  failures 
are  among  the  fondest  and  proudest  recollections  of  the  nation, 

B.  Barry  0'BRi£ir. 
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COLONIAL    MEMORIES. 
BY  LADY  BROOME. 

PART  IV. 

Besides  the  hmnming-birds  there  were  many  less  welcome 
denusens  of  the  Gardens.  There  were  ants  of  every  species 
known  to  even  Sir  John  Lubbock.  Parasol  ants,  who  occasionally 
took  a  fiEUicy  to  my  dinner-table  decorations,  especially  if  the 
beaatifal  and  brilliant  AiTiherstia  had  been  used.  I  have  often 
been  requested  to  say  what  was  to  be  done  with  long  lines  of 
myriad  ants  ascending  by  one  leg  of  the  dinner-table  and 
descending  by  another,  each  carrying  a  good-sized  bit  of  scarlet 
petal  tossed  airily  over  his  shoulder!  Anything  so  quaint  as 
these  processions  of  gay  colour  marching  across  the  white  cloth 
cannot  be  imagined.  It  was  a  case  of  '  Tiger  in  station,  please 
arrange/  and  there  was  just  as  little  to  be  done  except  to 
gi?e  up  the  Amherstia.  These  ants  occasionally  took  a  fency  to 
the  flowers  on  my  writing-table  also,  but  we  never  seriously 
interfered  with  each  other.  I  naturally  thought  that  the  ants 
ate  these  leaves  and  petals,  but  they  only  chew  them  up  and 
spread  them  out  like  manure  on  the  feeding  grounds  near  the 
nests.  From  this  sort  of  cultivation  a  minute  fungus-like  growth 
spings,  and  on  thai  they  feed.  So  destructive  are  their  opera- 
tions that  a  functionary  is  specially  retained  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  to  follow  them  up  and  discover  and  destroy  the  nests,  which 
are  generally  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  scene  of  their 
labours,  and  I  often  watched  with  interest  a  lantern  apparently 
creeping  along  the  ground  of  a  dark  night. 

What  I  really  wanted  to  see  was  a  raid  of  Hunter  ants.  I 
had  read  a  fEiscmating  description  in  a  book  of  early  days  in 
Trinidad,  of  a  domiciliary  visit  paid  to  the  writer's  house  in  the 
country,  which  she  and  her  children  had  hastily  to  vacate  at  earliest 
damr,  taking  with  them  their  pet  birds  and  a  kitten,  which  the 
slave^women,  who  warned  them  to  turn  out  'sharp,'  declared 
would  be  devoured  if  left  behind.  The  Hunter  ants  spent  the 
whole  of  that  day  inside  the  house,  clearing  it  of  every  lizard, 
mouse,  cockroach,  beetle,  and  suph  small  deer.    She  describes  the 
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ants  as  having  wings  when  they  first  appeared ;  bnt  wh^i  their 
day  of  gorging  was  over  they  emerged  wingless,  and  rested  in 
vast  dark  masses  in  her  garden.  They  had  not  touched  anything 
except  the  small  reptile  and  insect  colonies,  which,  we  must 
remember,  were  likely  to  flourish  under  the  deep  thatched  roof 
of  those  days,  long  before  galvanised  iron  or  shingles  from 
America  were  known.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  at  dawn 
next  day  she  heard  strange  and  weird  screams  from  numerous 
small  sea-gulls,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  making  an  excellent 
breakfast  off  the  &t  Hunter  ants.  Such  scenes  as  this  are  hardly 
ever  to  be  met  with  in  these  days,  for  the  houses  are  so  diflEierent, 
and  more  of  the  high  woods  are  cleared  every  year.  On  these 
hillsides  cocoa  is  grown  very  successfully  by  the  small  cultivator. 
I  have  often,  during  our  excursions  up  the  lovely  lonely  valleys 
within  an  easy  drive  of  Port  of  Spain,  watched  the  process,  whidi 
seemed  very  primitive.  The  clearing  appeared  to  entail  far  the 
most  labour,  in  spite  of  as  much  burning  as  was  compatible  with 
the  lush-green  foliage.  Banana-suckers  were  the  first  things 
planted  round  the  hole  which  held  the  young  cocoa  plant  to 
shade  it ;  next  came  small  trees  of  the  ^  madre  di  cocoa,'  or  ^  bais 
immortely  which  are  indispensable  to  a  cocoa  plantation.  •  This 
tree  is  at  all  stages  of  its  growth  a  very  straggling  one,  and  can 
give  but  little  shade.  I  suspect  it  is  chiefly  valuable  firom  its 
draining  properties,  for  the  fact  remains  that  cocoa  steadily 
declines  to  flourish  anywhere  without  its  '  madre.' 

Anything  so  beautiful  as  the  hills  towards  San  Fernando  in 
the  very  earliest  spring  when  the  dense  woods  of  'bois  immortel' 
are  in  full  blossom  cannot  be  imagined.  At  sunset  the  whole 
countryside  glows  with  a  radiance  which  looks  like  enchantment, 
for  the  green  effect  of  this  beautiful  tropic  island  then  merges 
over  those  low  hills  into  a  vivid  scarlet,  melting  away  into  tiie 
indigo  shadows  of  the  quick-fEdling  dusk.  Cocoa  is  a  most  beautiful 
crop,  for  the  broad  glossy  leaves  do  not  at  all  conceal  the  large 
brilliant  pod,  which  grows  in  an  independent  manner,  in  twos  and 
threes^  right  out  of  the  stem  or  the  thickest  branches.  At  no 
time  of  year  are  the  trees  quite  bare  of  pods,  which  are  of 
various  colours.  I  have  often  seen  a  pale  green  pod,  a  scarlet 
one,  and  a  rich  dark  crimson  or  brilliant  yellow  pod  growing 
quite  happily  side  by  side ;  of  course  they  were  all  in  difiteraat 
stages  of  ripeness,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  matter  at  all,  and 
cocoa-picking  seems  always  going  on. 
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Those  drives  up  the  valleys  were  always  delightfal,  and  we 
fonnd  that  dififerent  patois  seemed  to  be  spoken  in  places  half 
a  mile  i^art  and  with  only  a  low  ridge  between.  Up  one  valley 
a  sort  of  spurious  Spanish  would  be  heard,  up  another  Creole 
French,  whilst  a  hybrid  Hindustani  was  the  language  of  a  third 
cleft  in  the  hills.  We  made  great  firiends,  however,  with  the 
different  races,  and  the  children  always  rushed  out  to  greet  us. 

An  especial  beauty  of  those  valleys  were  the  fire-flies  and  what 
are  locally  called  the  fire-beetles — large  hard-backed  creatures  with 
eyes  like  gig  lamps  and  a  third  light  beneath,  which  only  shows 
when  they  fly.  My  ardent  desire  all  the  time  I  was  in  Trinidad 
was  to  get  a  specimen  of  a  rare  fire-beetle,  which  is  said  to  have  a 
luminous  proboscis.  I  did  want  that  beetle  dreadfully,  and  offered 
frantic  rewards  all  up  the  valleys  for  a  specimen.  Needless  to 
say  I  was  regarded  more  or  less  as  a  lunatic,  and  the  carriage' 
was  often  stopped  either  by  children  waving  an  ordinary  beetle 
snapping  violently  in  its  efforts  to  escape,  or  by  a  grinning 
policeman  who  saluted  and  tendered  me  a  common  fire-beetle  tied 
up  in  a  comer  of  his  blue  pocket-handkerchief.  I  once  tracked 
with  infinite  pains  and  trouble  a  specimen  to  its  owner,  but,  alas ! 
it  was  dead  and  half-eaten  by  ants. 

By  the  first  week  in  January  the  fire-flies  disappear,  and  are 
not  to  be  seen  again  before  the  heavy  May  rains  have  fEdlen. 
Then  they  come  forth  in  full  beauty,  and  it  certainly  is  a  wonderM 
sight  as  one  drives  home  in  the  short  gloaming,  for  every  blade  of 
grass  holds  many  tiny  sparkles,  winking  in  and  out  with  a  bewilder* 
ing  effect.  The  fire-beetles  chiefly  haunt  the  lower  branches  of 
the  cocoa  groves,  where  they  look  like  small  lamps  swinging  among 
the  trees.  Indeed  the  magnifying  effect  of  the  damp  atmosphere 
beneath  these  bushes  is  so  powerful  that  I  often  found  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  some  one  carrying  a  lantern  was  not  stepping  down 
the  bank  towards  us.  I  once  kept  some  of  these  beetles,  fed  them 
with  sugar-cane,  and  sprinkled  them  with  water  every  day ;  but  they 
soon  lost  their  brilliancy,  and  I  felt  it  so  cruel  to  retain  them  in  a  dark 
prison,  that  I  emptied  them  on  the  Thunbergia  outside  the 
verandah  railing.  One  of  my  prettiest  girl-guests  used  often  to 
wear  a  dagger  in  her  hair  made  of  these  fire-beetles,  ingeniously 
harnessed  together  with  black  thread,  and  they  showed  brilliantly 
amid  her  dark  braids,  even  beneath  the  ballroom  chandeliers. 

Nor  did  any  winter  visitor  ever  see  the  wonderful  mass  and 
succession  of  flowering  trees,  for  they  do  not  cover  themselves 
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with  sheets  of  brilliant  blossom  until  after  the  lainy  season  b^ins. 
I  was  disappointed  in  the  actual  flowers  to  be  foond  in  the  Gardens. 
Even  the  imported  ones  do  not  manage  mudi  of  a  blossom,  and 
bulbs,  &e.,  have  to  wage  an  incessant  warfeure  against  the  all- 
devouring  ant.  It  is  £Dr  this  reason  I  suspect  that  the  flowers 
oonfine  themsdves  to  high  trees,  where  they  are  safe  from  the  ants, 
for  they  certainly  make  but  a  languid  attempt  to  grow  in  the 
ground.  In  vain  I  steeped,  the  seeds  of  my  particular  fevonrites 
in  a  strong  sdution  of  quassia.  That  was  adl  very  well  for  the 
actual  seed,  but  the  ants  only  deferred  their  meal  until  my  poor 
little  plants  were  a  couple  of  indies  high. 

I  will  not  dwell  h^e  on  my  private  sentiments  regarding  the 
cockroaches,  for  I  feel  that  I  slK>uld  pass  the  grounds  of  p^missiUe 
invective  if  I  attempted  to  describe  my  feelings  towards  the 
creatures  who  devoured  or  definced  the  bindings  of  all  my&vourite 
books.  Nothing  daunts  them  or  keeps  them  away;  they  seem  to 
thrive  and  fatten  on  all  the  destructive  powders  of  which  I  used 
to  lay  in  large  stores  for  their  undoing.  They  would  take  the 
poison  and  the  cover  of  my  book  as  well,  and  ask  for  more !  How 
can  you  deal  with  creatures  who  fly  in  at  the  window  and  run, 
literally,  like  'greased  lightning'?  Their  fiendish  cleverness 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed ;  how  they  will  dart  to  a  knot  of 
exactly  their  own  colour  in  the  polished  wooden  floor,  and  lie  still 
as  death  under  your  eyes ! 

Next  to  the  cockroaches  might  be  ranked  as  inepreesible  tor- 
ments the  mole-crickets,  who  would  not  allow  of  a  lawn  anywhere. 
There  were  some  beautiful  grass  tennis  courts  in  these  Botanical 
Gardens,  costing  an  appalling  sum  to  keep  in  tolerableorder — thanks 
to  the  crickets  which  burrow  like  moles  and  devour  like  looustB  and 
hatch  out  in  myriads.  I  used  often  to  see  a  smaU  army  corps  of 
little  black  boys  on  the  tennis  grounds  headed  by  tall  ooolieB  with 
watering-pots  of  strong  soapsuds  which  they  poured  on  the  ground. 
This  douche  brought  the  mole-cricket  out  of  his  hall  door  in  a 
great  hurry,  to  be  snapped  up  and  flung  into  a  bucket  of  water  if 
the  attendant  imp.  But  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  them  down, 
even  by  these  means,  and  the  lawns  had  to  be  dug  up  and  re- 
planted constantly.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  rapacious  insect- 
world  in  order  in  a  climate  which,  for  certainly  half  the  year, 
resembles  an  orchid-house  watered  and  shut  up  for  ihe  night. 

The  Harlequin  beetle  is,  no  doubt,  quite  as  destructive  as 
his  less  gaudy  brethren^  but  one  forgives  him  a  good  deal,  partly 
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because  of  his  brilliant  beaut  j,  and  partly  because  his  depredations 
are  carried  on  chiefly  underground*  Then  the  shady  places  are 
always  made  glorious  by  large  slow-moving  butterflies  of  gorgeous 
colouring  and  quaint  conceit,  such  as  transparent  round  windows 
let  in,  as  it  were,  amid  their  brilliant  markings. 

Any  one  who  fears  bats  should  not  visit  '  lere,  or  the  home 

of  the  humming-bird'  (as  the  Indians  told  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 

Trinidad  was  called),  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  bats  abound. 

.The  firuit-eating  variety  is  greatly  attracted  to   the  Botanical 

Gardens  by  the  star-apple  trees  growing  there.    I  always  feared 

lest  sentence  should  be  passed  against  these  beautiful  trees  with 

their  cofqper  beech-like  foliage,  on  account  of  the  bats,  who,  by 

the  way,  don't  seem  ever  to  eat  the  fruit  where  it  grows,  but 

.always  carry  it  off  and  devour  it  in  another  tree.    The  Vampire 

bat  is  a  great  deal  bigger  than  the  ordinary  bat,  but  mosquito 

netting  is  quite  sufficient  protection  in  a  house,  and  the  stables 

.  are  generally  guarded  by  galvanised  wire  netting,  and  if  ordinary 

€are  is  taken  about  not  leaving  stable  do<»r8  open  after  sundown, 

the  horses  do  not  suffer ;  but  when  did  a  negro  groom  ever 

think  of  a  detail  of  that  sort  ? 

It  was  very  amusing  to  watch  the  native  bees  going  back  to 
their  hive  at  dusk.  I  don't  know  how  they  had  heeaa  persuaded 
'  to  take  up  their  abode  in  a  box  fastened  against  the  wall  of  the 
Superintendent's  office  in  the  Botanical  Gardens ;  but  the  colony 
was  in  a  vary  flourishing  condition  when  I  was  taken  to  view  it  at 
sundown,  and  had  evidently  established  Kesponsible  Government. 
The  bees  themselves  were  small  and  shabby,  regarded  as  bees, 
and  did  not  trouble  to  make  more  honey  than  enough  for  their 
daily  needs ;  they  scouted  the  idea  of  storing  it,  for  there  were 
lots  of  flowers  all  the  year  round,  and  no  wintry  weather  to 
.  provide  against.  Theirchief  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  keep'their  hall 
door  shut,  and  they  were  very  particular  cm  that  point.  When  I 
was  watching  them,  the  great  mass  of  the  bees  had  already  gone 
into  the  hive,  and  only  an  occasional  loiterer  was  to  be  seen 
creeping  in  at  a  very  small  hole. 

*  Now  here  comes  the  last  bee/  said  my  companion.  '  Look 
carefully  at  him.'  So  I  did,  and  saw  that  the  little  creature  was 
carrying  a  pellet  of  mud  nearly  as  big  as  himself.  It  was  too  big 
to  go  in  at  the  hole,  so  he  had  to  break  bits  off;  but  he  twice 
picked  up  some  of  the  fragments  which  had  fallen  down,  and 
stuffed  them  also  into  the  hole.  Then  he  went  in  himself,  and  the 
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Superintendent  opened  a  sliding  panel  commanding  a  view  of  tliis 
hall  door,  at  which  three  orfonr  bees  were  busily  working,  UoddDg 
it  up  with  the  mad  pellets. 

*  They  do  that  every  night/  I  was  told,  ^  and  open  it  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning.'  I  wanted  very  much  to  know  what  would 
happen  if  any  belated  bee  turned  up  afterwards,  but  the  story  did 
not  say. 

English  bees  were  introduced  into  the  island  many  years  ago, 
but  they  have  lost  most  of  their  thrifty  ways,  and  become  de- 
moralised by  the  flower  wealth  all  the  year  round.  They  also 
decline  to  be  confined  in  hives,  which  I  dare  say  they  find  too  hot, 
and  so  they  build  wherever  they  like.  An  enormous  colony  had 
settled  years  and  years  before,  evidently,  under  the  flooring  of  one 
of  the  cool  north  verandahs  of  Government  House.  As  long  as 
they  went  in  and  out  from  outside  it  did  not  matter,  but  latterly 
they  took  to  pervading  the  verandah  inside  and  violently  assaulting 
the  passers  by.  This  was  too  much  to  bear  often,  so  the  house- 
carpenter  and  his  mate  set  to  work  to  prise  up  the  boards  of  the 
verandah.  They  chose  a  cloudy  day  when  the  bees  would  be  out, 
taking  advantage  of  the  comparative  coolness,  and  they  soon 
found  that  many  boards  had  to  come  up,  for  the  comb  was  thickly 
formed  everywhere.  At  last  all  the  verandah  floor  was  up,  and  I 
certainly  never  saw  such  a  sight.  Yards  and  yards  of  comb! 
Most  of  it  black  and  useless,  nearly  all  quite  empty  of  honey  (that 
was  for  fear  of  the  ants),  and  hardly  any  bee-bread  even.  When 
the  men  went  away  to  their  breakfast  the  orioles,  who  must  have 
been  watching  the  proceedings  with  deep  interest,  came  down 
from  the  Flamboyant  outside  the  window,  and  had  a  sumptuous 
breakfEist  off  the  immature  bees.  There  was  a  terrible  revenge, 
however,  wh^i  the  bees  returned  later,  and  the  workmen  had  to 
retreat  hastily.  I  found  upon  that  occasion  that  silver  quarter- 
dollars  made  the  best  salve  for  bee  stings. 

When  we  first  went  to  Trinidad  our  evening  drives  often  led 
us  past  fields  of  sugar-cane,  which  seemed  even  then  fiast  falling 
out  of  cultivation,  and  long  before  we  left — ^in  1896 — tbey  had 
been  replaced  by  plantations  of  Guinea  grass,  which  appeared  to 
thrive  extremely  well,  and  for  which  there  was  an  excellent 
market  in  and  near  Port  of  Spain.  The  land  was  evidently 
worn  out  for  sugar-cane,  but  answered  capitally  for  this  tall  grass, 
on  which  all  four-footed  beasts  seem  to  thrive. 

Much  has  been  written  and  preached  about  the  terrible  fcmd- 
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Hess  of  the  West  Indian  negro  for  smart  clothes ;  bat  if  he  had  not 
that  passion — ^with  which  snrely  the  modem  fine  lady  can  well 
sympathise — ^it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  him  or  her  to 
work.  Why  should  he,  in  a  climate  where  bodily  exertion  is 
very  undesirable,  and  where  food  and  shelter  grow,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  roadside  ? 

They  expend  vast  sums  on  their  wedding  festivities,  at  which 
the  guests  are  expected  to  appear  in  perfectly  new  garments.  I 
once  offered  a  comely  young  black  housemaid  leave  of  absence  to 
go  to  her  brother's  marriage,  but  she  declined  on  the  score  of 
expense.  Now  I  had  seen  this  girl,  a  week  or  two  before,  very 
8iniEu:tly  dressed  for  a  friend's  wedding,  so  I  said  : 

'  But  surely  you  have  still  got  that  beautiful  hat  and  frock 
yoa  wore  at  M^lanie's  marriage  the  other  day  ? ' 

Aurelia  gave  me  a  shocked  glance  as  she  answered : 

*  Oh,  lady,  me  can't  wear  thai  I ' 

*  Why  not  ? '  I  asked. 

'All  peoples  very  much  offended  if  I  wear  same  dress  to 
their  wedding ;  must  be  quite  new  every  things.' 

And  nothing  I  could  urge  had  the  least  effect  in  shaking  her 
resolution  not  to  disgrace  her  family  by  appearing  in  garments 
which  had  done  duty  before  on  a  similar  occasion.  I  always 
noticed  at  the  cathedral  that  every  female  member  of  the  very 
large  and  devout  coloured  congregation  had  on  her  head  a  hat 
which  must  have  cost  a  good  deal  more  than  my  own  bonnet. 
From  a  picturesque  point  of  view  the  effect  of  the  coloured 
women's  spotlessly  clean  white  dresses  and  brilliantly  flowered 
and  ribboned  hats  was  excellent,  though  doubtless  the  political 
economist  would  have  sighed.  I  once  asked  a  friend  where  and 
how  these  smart  damsels  obtained  their  patterns,  for  nothing 
could  be  more  correct  or  up-to-date  than  their  skirts  and  their 
sleeves. 

*  Oh,  the  washerwomen  set  the  fashions  here,  especially  yours. 
It  is  very  simple :  when  you  send  a  blouse  or  a  muslin  or  cotton 
dress  to  the  wash — ^and  these  women  wash  beautifully — the 
laundress  calls  in  her  friends  and  neighbours,  and  they  careftdly 
study  and  copy  that  garment  before  you  see  it  again ;  and  the 
same  thing  happens  with  the  gentlemen's  tennis  flannels,  and  other 
garments. 

But  the  most  amusing,  and  absolutely  true,  story  I  heard  was 
this  one : 
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Oar  house  steward  told  me  that,  when  he  was  sapermtending 
the  moying  of  oar  namerous  boxes  and  packages  on  the  retom 
from  our  short  annual  visit  to  England,  he  noticed  on  the  wharf 
one  of  the  young  black  men  employed  who  was  unusually  active 
in  dealing  with  the  luggage.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  contrast 
to  the  ordinary  sleepy  loafer,  who  used  to  smoke  and  talk  a  good 
deal  more  than  he  worked.  This  youth  was  strong  and  smiling, 
and  made  nothing  of  handling  any  big  boxes  which  came  in  his 
way,  so  most  travellers  rewarded  his  good-humoured  exertions  by 
an  extra  sixpence  for  himself. 

A  couple  of  years  later  we  missed  Mark  from  the  landing 
jetty.  No  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him,  nor  could  the 
most  anxious  inquiries  elicit  any  information.  At  last  one  day, 
when  my  informant  was  in  one  of  the  principal  *  Stores,'  as  the 
excellent  and  comprehensive  shops  of  Port  of  Spain  are  called, 
there  suddenly  entered  his  friend  Mark,  smiling  as  ever,  and  still 
dressed  in  his  primitive  working  garments  of  three  old  sackd — 
two  for  his  '  divided  skirts,'  and  one  with  a  hole  cut  in  it  for  his 
head  to  go  through,  and  worn  as  a  sleeveless  smock-frock.  Before 
any  questions  could  be  asked,  Mark  took  one  of  the  asdstants 
aside,  and  began  to  choose,  very  carefully  and  deliberately,  an ' 
entire  outfit  of  black  cloth  clothes.  He  evidently  knew  exactly 
what  he  wanted,  and  paid  for  each  article,  as  he  selected  it^  from 
a  roll  of  five-dollar  notes,  which,  for  want  of  a  pocket,  he  carried 
in  his  hand.  The  broad-cloth  suit  was  followed  by  other  in- 
dispensable garments,  and  finally  a  pair  of  lavend^  gloves,  flliinitig 
boots,  a  tall  hat,  a  slender  umbrella,  and  even  a  showy  gUt  watch* 
chain  were  purchased,  and  the  happy  possessor  of  a  complete  rig- 
out  of  *  Europe  clothes '  left  the  store  with  only  a  few  cents  to  jmt  - 
in  his  new  and  numerous  pockets.  He  was  often  seen  afterwaida 
in  this  fine  suit  of  clothes  walking  about  the  G-ardens  when  tlie' 
band  was  playing,  but,  so  far  as  any  one  knows,  he  has  never  done 
a  stroke  of  work  since ! 
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THE  HEART  OF  FORI   TCHEU> 
BY  K.  AND  HESKETH  PRICHARD  (E.  AND  H.  HERON). 

OvEBLOOEiNa  the  blue  waters  of  the  China  Sea,  and,  in  its  torn, 
overlooked  by  a  tropical  sun,  stands  an  ancient  fortification,  from 
the  summit  of  which  the  British  flag  lags  lazily  in  the  stiU  air. 
Away  to  the  rim  of  sight  the  shallow  swells  wash  among  many 
spiinkled  islands,  where  the  dim  life  of  the  Far  East  still  dreams 
on  untouched  by  the  centuries.  It  is  a  water  junk-haxmted,  and 
where  it  slits  up  into  the  mainland  through  long  and  tortuous 
inlets  pirates  are  said  to  dwell  in  sun-smitten  lagoons.  Yellow 
piiates,  blue  amethyst  seas,  black  and  unhandy  sailing  craft,  and 
occasionally  the  long  smoke-trail  of  a  big  steamer  nearing  the 
en4  of  her  race  towards  the  rising  sun.  The  site  of  the  Fort  had 
been  chosen  l)y  some  long-forgotten  strategist.  Its  natural  powers 
of  defence  were  remarkable,  and  a  good  deal  of  modem  masonry 
engrafted  upon  these  old-world  beginnings  still  lifted  an  uneven 
yet  solid  front  seawards. 

Such  is  Fort  Tcheu  viewed  close  at  hand. 

From  the  home  standpoint  things  look  different.  It  is  no 
more  than  an  outlying  post  of  the  empire,  about  which  we  worry 
very  little,  although  feverish  Canton  correspondents  invariably 
mention  it  in  connection  with  French  interests.  Yet  we  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  French  have  coveted  Fort  Tcheu  for  at  least  a 
decade.  Their  gunboats  and  cruisers  nose  stealthily  in  and  about 
the  little  bay  under  the  Fort  to  reconnoitre,  their  officers  are 
entertained  by  Tcheu's  small  garrison,  and  afterwards  long  reports 
as  to  the  strength  of  the  batteries  and  outworks  somehow  find 
their  way  to  Paris  for  the  edification  of  the  War  Office  there. 
F<»r  it  happens  that  a  mile  or  so  to  the  south-west,  and  almost 
out  of  sight  behind  the  sheltering  ridge,  an  island,  roofed  in  with 
houses,  its  shores  fretted  with  shipping,  lives  out  its  hot,  busy 
life  under  British  rule.  The  loot  of  that  island  hive  serves  as  a 
dream  to  the  navies  of  the  world* 

During  a  certain  war  scare,  not  yet  grown  grey,  a  French 
gunboat  of  1,000  tons,  more  or  less,  drew  slowly  up  out  of  the 

*  Copyright  1S99  by  E.  and  H.  Prichard  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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shimmering  dawn  and  lay  to  in  the  bay ;  and  the  rattle  of  her 
anchor'-cl^ns  struck  clear  across  the  lonely  morning  water. 

The  French  captain  was  on  the  bridge  with  his  first  lieutenant, 
gazing  at  the  twin  hills,  on  the  right  one  of  which  the  old  Fort 
sat  like  a  broken  crown* 

'My  iriend/  said  the  Captain,  a  short-legged  Gaul  with  a 
pointed  beard,  *  we  must  not  hih  Presently  we  go  ashore,  when 
you  will  carry  the  little  camera.  Sir  Robert  Brasil  has  given  me 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Colonel  Lennard.  They  say  M.  le 
Commandant  has  a  daughter.'  He  grinned  significantly  at  the 
slender,  handsome  young  fellow  beside  him.  'You,  Franp^ris, 
will  engage  the  attentions  of  this  young  lady,  and  by  some  little 
ruse  of  a  tender  nature  procure  for  me  phot(^raphs  of  the 
defences  we  have  so  long  desired.  To  linger  with  Mademoisdie 
on  the  roof  after  dinner — how  natural!  how  delightful!  You 
comprehend  ? ' 

Lieutenant  Francois  intimated  that  he  entirely  understood. 
He  only  deprecated  the  fact  that  Mademoiselle  must  inevitably 
possess  the  teeth  of  Albion — so  large,  so  en  Evidence. 

M.  le  Gapitaine  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  teeth,  but  of  photographs  of  the  defences,  the  strength  and 
position  of  the  batteries.  For  his  part,  he  had  met  several 
beautiful  Englishwomen — ^here  he  laughed  in  a  suggestively 
reminiscent  manner.  For  the  sake  of  his  lieutenant  he  hoped 
the  girl  was  beautiful ;  but,  if  not,  he  urged  upon  Francois  that 
the  ugly  ones  appreciate  flattery  all  the  more.  However,  one 
would  see.  To  begin  with.  Colonel  Lennard  would  be  invited  to 
inspect  the  Lowp-garov,. 

Franpois  remained  on  deck  while  the  dawn  changed  into 
orange  morning ;  and  he  reflected  that  after  all  in  Cliina  even  an 
English  miss  would  help  to  pass  the  time,  besides  keeping  his 
hand  in  for  future  successes  amongst  the  most  desirable  of 
his  own  countrywomen.  As  he  thought  over  these  things  the 
chink  of  picks  from  the  direction  of  the  Fort  travelled  to  his  ears, 
and  the  watch  of  the  Loup-garou  came  aft  with  sandstone, 
buckets,  and  brooms  to  clean  the  decks  in  anticipation  of  an 
exchange  of  international  courtesies. 

•  ••••.. 

Meantime  the  Fort  Tcheu  garrison  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
a  gunboat  had  come  up  fix>m  the  Tonquin  station.  They  had 
heard  of   the  Loujhgarou   and    of   her    commander.  Captain 
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Merovinge,  before.    He  had  been  recently  appointed,  and  was 
proportionately  full  of  zeal  and  curiosity. 

*  I  know  exactly  what  we  shall  all  be  expected  to  do/  Miss 
Lennaid  said  to  her  father  over  the  breakfeist  table,  while  the 
breeze  from  the  sea  &nned  the  pretty  chestnnt  curls  upon  her 
forehead.  'Gro  through  the  same  stupid  programme.  Two 
formal  visits — our  dinner  to  them,  and  their  invitation  to  us  to 
visit  the  ship ;  and  all  the  while  bowing  and  compliments  for  you 
and  Mr.  Cannon.' 

*None  for  you,  Cordelia?  That  does  not  accord  with  my 
experience,'  Colonel  Lennard  laughed. 

*  Oh,  of  course,  a  share  for  me  too.  But  I  don't  like  the 
French.  They  are  too — ^too — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — too  French, 
in  fact.  Still,  there  may  be  some  amusement  to  be  got  out  of  it 
— ^who  can  tell  ? '  she  ended  thoughtfully. 

Colonel  Lennard  put  down  his  coffee  cup  and  wrinkled  his 
forehead. 

*  No  amusement  for  me,  at  any  rate.  The  fact  is,  Cordelia, 
the  French  want  something.  They  never  come  here  without 
reason.  This  time  they  have  brought  a  letter  from  Sir  Kobert, 
and  are  to  have  the  run  of  the  bay  for  a  week  while  they  are 
waiting  to  fill  their  bunkers  from  the  next  collier  that  comes  along. 
And  that  means  incessant  bother.     I  must  send  for  Cannon.' 

Now,  it  happened  that  at  this  period  Fort  Tcheu  was  credited 
with  possessing  a  heart  for  probably  the  first  time  during  the 
variously  calculated  number  of  centuries  it  had  frowned  from  the 
bare  desolation  of  the  Wang-Tcheu-Fung  ridge.  The  explanation 
is  simple.  Miss  Lennard  had  appeared  at  a  few  of  the  rare 
festivities  given  along  the  coast,  and  some  British  subaltern  in  an 
amorous  moment  had  spoken  of  her  as  *  the  Heart  of  Fort  Tcheu.' 
The  epithet  clung  as  epithets  will,  especially  since,  for  many 
reasons,  it  was  considered  a  peculiarly  happy  inspiration. 

Miss  Lennard  helped  herself  to  fruit  while  she  listened  to  the 
echo  of  rapid  feet  ascending  the  long  flight  of  steps  behind  the 
verandah.  *  I  hear  some  one  coming,'  she  said,  as  a  young  man  in 
a  white  uniform  appeared  between  the  whitewashed  pillars  at  the 
further  end  of  the  verandah.  He  gave  her  a  quick  look  from 
his  brown  eyes  as  he  came  up  to  the  table,  before  he  shook 
hands. 

*  '*  The  French  are  in  the  bay,  says  the  Shan  Van  Voght," '  he 
quoted,  laughing. 

VOL.  vn.— HO.  40,  jxs.  20 
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^Are  the  French  officers  coining  ashore  at  once?'  asked 
Cordelia  with  quite  unnecessary  interest.  'How  deHghtM! 
You  know  I  like  the  French/  * 

Colonel  Lennard  stared  a  little  at  this,  but  he  had  not  been 
the  father  of  a  pretty  grown-up  daughter  for  the  last  ten  months 
without  learning  that  there  are  things  in  heaven  and  earth  not 
dreamt  of  in  male  philosophies. 

*  Look  at  this,  Cannon.'  Colonel  Lennard  handed  a  letter  across 
the  table.  ^  Brasil  says  the  French  are  at  us  again,  and  that  we 
must  humour  them  in  one  way  or  another.  There  is,  it  appears, 
a  little  soreness  among  them  at  present,  and  he  thinks  if  we  could 
give  'em  a  show  in  here,  and  soothe  'em  down  a  bit  it  might  serve 
our  interests  at  a  moment  when  some  blamed  idiot  has  been 
saying  that  Fort  Tcheu  is  being  placed  on  a  war-footing.  How 
anything  has  leaked  out  I  can't  imagine,  but  it's  infernally 
awkward !    I  really  don't  see  how  we  are  to  please  them.' 

Cannon  raised  his  alert  red  head  after  a  moment's  thought. 

*  Faith,  I'd  show  them  round,  sir.  That  would  gratify  them 
anyway.' 

The  Commandant  rose  abruptly  from  the  table. 

*  Don't  be  a  fool,  Pat  I '  he  said  testily.  *  I  rather  relied  upon 
you  for  a  suggestion.  I  tell  you  it  seems  to  me  just  one  of  those 
stupid  dilemmas  that  a  little  tact  should  help  one  out  of.  Yet 
I  can't  see  my  way  to  it ! ' 

*  Just  so,  sir.  I  wouldn't  show  'em  round  aU  at  once.  I'd  lei 
them  see  things  by  degrees — ^round  the  north-east  batteries  for 
instance.' 

*  You  don't  mean Why,  they  will  see -' 

'  I  can  arrange  all  they  will  be  interested  in  seeing  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  sir.    They'll  be  off  in  a  week — after  that- ' 

Lennard  suddenly  burst  into  a  great  laugh  as  his  subaltern's 
meaning  grew  clear  to  him. 

'  Grad !  yes,  Pat — show  'em  round  I ' 

Many  things  fell  out  as  Cordelia  Lennard  had  foreseen,  also 
some  others,  which  she  had  not— openly  at  least — ^predicted. 
The  formal  visits  were  exchanged,  the  usual  invitations  to  the 
customary  dinner  were  sent  out  to  the  Loup^garou  by  a  yellow 
messenger  in  a  little  white  boat.  And  meantime  Pat  Cannon 
sweated  and  slaved  and  swore,  and  hardly  gave  himself  time  to 
Bleep  while  he  worked  continuous  gangs  of  men  along  the  galleries 
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of  the  old  north-east  front.  The  mound  for  three  days  was  as 
busy  as  an  ant-hiU,  although  from  the  outside  it  appeared  empty 
and  placid  enough,  and  Captain  Merovinge  remarked  to  Francois 
that  nothing  was  more  offensive  about  the  English  than  their 
arrogant  folly,  which  allowed  them  to  take  matters  with  so  easy 
an  indifference  that  they  were  absolutely  doing  nothing  to 
strengthen  an  important  station  such  as  Fort  Tcheu,  while  the 
mob  in  Paris  were  shouting  '  A  has  Albion  ! '  *  Conspuez  Albion ! ' 
and  the  papers  teemed  with  hatred  and  menace.  He  confessed 
the  British  fleet  to  be  a  sufficiently  formidable  organisation,  but 
the  army — what  of  that?  Contemptibly  small,  broken  and 
fiagmentary,  already  dispersed  to  the  four  winds  of  the  empire- 
could  not  the  gallant  soldiers  of  France  pick  them  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  as  a  fowl  swallows  insects  on  a  rainy  day  ?  In  these 
and  many  more  telling  similes  did  Captain  Merovinge  indulge. 
In  &ct,  had  Britain  been  preparing  herself  at  all  points  for  war, 
she  would  but  have  given  another  evidence  of  her  ancient  and 
inalienable  perfidy;  yet,  since  she  seemed  to  be  merely  going 
about  her  own  business  as  usual  and  with  serenity,  the  imaginary 
insult  flung  in  the  face  of  France  appeared  doubly  bitter  and  un- 
forgivable in  the  eyes  of  the  officers  of  the  Loup-garou. 

But  that  is  the  way  of  Frenchmen. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family  of  wrongs ;  thus 
Pat  Cannon's  energetic  days  and  nights  went  by  entirely  unappre- 
ciated by  those  who  watched  and  waited  in  the  bay  under  the  very 
mouths  of  the  guns  which  claimed  so  much  of  his  beauty-sleep. 

But  whatever  it  might  be  to  the  others,  there  was  one  person 
to  whom  the  week  was  a  time  of  feverish  pleasure  and  excitement. 
Francois  went  ashore  with  Merovinge  and  was  agreeably  dis- 
appointed in  the  daughter  of  the  commandant  of  Fort  Tcheu. 
She  was  blonde  and  her  teeth  were  not  in  evidence  except  when 
she  smiled,  and  then — Fran9ois  pressed  one  hand  to  his  heart  and 
blew  away  a  kiss  with  the  other  when  he  recalled  it.  She  was 
dlstractingly  pretty  and  possessed  of  a  soft  frankness  of  manner 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  on  the  southern  side  of  the  English 
ChanneL  He  found  that  his  inclinations  and  his  duty  to  France 
led  for  once  in  the  same  direction.  He  paid  Cordelia  the  most 
adorable  compliments  and  admired  himself  prodigiously  in  the 
process.  In  fine,  he  did  everything  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
Mademoiselle  Lennard  that  could  be  expected  even  from  one  of 
bis  gallant  nation. 

20— J 
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The  dinner-party  ashore  was  a  grand  affiur  for  the  place  and 
clime.  Old  wines  came  up  firom  the  bowels  of  the  Fort.  Captain 
Merovinge  spoke  wittily  of  the  arts,  of  Paris,  with  an  airy 
pointedness  of  Cairo,  and  then  passed  on  with  a  fine  enthusiasm 
to  dwell  on  the  twin  services  and  their  affection  for  each  other. 
While  Franpois,  speaking  into  a  small,  shell-like  ear,  dwelt  at 
length  npon  the  sad  beauty  of  the  night,  on  music,  on  song,  on — 
well — amatory  problems.  His  original  desire  to  ingratiate  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  English  girl  for  a  time,  had  by  the 
conclusion  of  the  evening  merged  into  a  resolve  to  win  her  &your 
for  always.  It  matters  not  at  all  that  a  Frenchman's  ^  always  '  is 
often  bounded  by  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

Let  it  be  owned,  and  at  once,  that  Cordelia  behaved  out- 
rageously. Colonel  Lennard  did  not  appear  to  notice,  Pat  Cannon, 
who  had  spent  the  whole  night  and  part  of  the  day  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves working  like  a  navvy  with  successive  gangs  of  men  behind 
the  north-east  face  of  the  fortification,  if  he  disapproved,  did  so 
unobtrusively,  and  the  French  commander  beamed  propitiously 
around  him.  As  for  Fran9oiB,  cold  English  cannot  convey  his 
sentiments. 

After  dinner  they  went  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  young  French- 
man murmured  in  the  moonlight  of  loneliness. 

*  Yes,  I  am  very  lonely — sometimes,'  admitted  Cordelia  with  a 
little  air  of  sadness  which  seemed  from  the  heart. 

*  Speak  to  me — tell  me  of  your  lonely  hours,  Mademoiselle ;  I 
can  feel  for  you.     I  also  have  been  lonely.' 

Mademoiselle  merely  smiled  divinely.  She  knew  better  than 
to  inflict  her  thoughts  on  Franpois.  With  a  woman's  art  she  put 
the  next  question. 

*  How  can  you  know  ?    You  have  companions,  friends * 

'Companions?    What  are  they?'  he  replied.     *The  soul  is 

lonely  and  full  of  longing  until  the  happy  hour  arrives  when  all 
the  solitude  is  made  up  for  by  the  touch  of  that  one  adorable 
sympathy  a  man  has  dared  to  dream  of ! ' 

Cordelia  gazed  out  across  the  shining  water  to  where  the  spars 
of  the  Loup-garou  trembled  in  shadow  on  the  tide. 

*  La  rScompense,^  she  said,  in  a  low  tone,  then,  shaking  her 
head  slowly,  she  added,  *  But  such  meetings  are  rare.' 

*  Bare,  yes' — he  ventured  to  bend  towards  her;  *  but  not  un- 
known.    Say  to  me,  I  implore  you,  not  unknown  ? ' 

Cordelia  allowed  him  to  meet  a  flying  glance  fix)m  under  her 
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long  lashes.  '  The  delight  of  such  a  rencounter  is  enhanced  by 
its  rarity,'  he  continued.  *  Mademoiselle,  have  you  never  met 
with  one  who  could  understand  you  ? ' 

Cordelia's  fidr  face  looked  pretematurally  sad  and  wistful 
under  the  moon  as  she  said  in  a  low  voice : 

*  Have  you  ? ' 

Franpois  afterwards  declared  that  he  could  have  died  of  that 
charming  whisper. 

*  To-night,  Mademoiselle  ! '  he  answered  rapturously. 

And  then,  ah,  evil  fate !  it  was  time  to  say  goodnight  and 
depart  in  the  captain's  gig.  But  even  separation  had  its  allevia- 
tions. He  paced  the  deck  of  the  Loup-ga/rou  during  his  watch, 
and  saw  the  daylight  grow  into  a  pallid  circle  through  the  port- 
hole of  his  cabin  while  he  still  dwelt  ecstatically  not  only  upon 
Miss  Lennard's  claims  to  admiration — her  eyes,  her  hair,  her 
figure,  even  her  pretty  hesitating  French — although  it  was  the 
French  of  Montreuz  and  Brussels — but  also  upon  the  flattering 
response  his  attentions  had  drawn  from  her. 

In  the  morning  Merovinge  took  occasion  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  success.  '  That  appeared  to  go '  (here  Merovinge  winked 
in  a  highly  complimentary  manner),  *  as  the  Americans  say — on 
veels !' 

Franpois  replied  with  happy  self-appreciation,  adding  a  warm 
comment  upon  Miss  Lennard's  attractions. 

*  She  is  beautiful  ?  Ah,  yes !  Have  I  not  said  that  there  are 
Englishwomen — ah,  the  most  bewitching?'  the  Captain  sighed 
retrospectively.     '  I  ?    Yes,  yes,  I  know  it ! ' 

But  Franpois  had  little  interest  to  squander  upon  Merovinge's 
past  triumphs. 

*  The  back  of  Mademoiselle's  neck,'  he  resumed,  *  white,  inno- 
cent, exquisite — one  sees  its  coxmterpart  only  in  a  little  child  or 
in  the  picture  of  an  angel ! ' 

Merovinge  came  back  from  his  own  tender  recollections  with 
some  dissatisfaction. 

^  Indeed  ? '  he  said  rather  coldly,  he  had  not  observed  the  back 
of  Mademoiselle's  neck,  but  he  was  prepared  to  take  its  charms 
on  trust.  Meantime,  Franpois  could  have  all  the  leave  he  found 
necessary  to  Mfil  the  duty  France  required  of  him. 

The  party  from  the  Fort  that  came  aboard  the  Loup-garou 
for  dtgewner  included  Colonel  Lennard,  his  daughter,  and  a  pink- 
faced  joung  subaltern  of  Marines. 
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Cordelia  was  handed  up  the  gangway  by  the  incomparable 
lieutenant.  He  paraded  her  about  the  deck,  he  spoke  to  her  of 
his  hopes  and  his  struggles,  of  his  past,  of  his  future,  of  his  am- 
bitions. He  was  plainly  making  rapid  headway  in  the  girl's  heart, 
judging  from  the  absorbed  attention  with  which  she  listened  to 
his  rhapsodies.  She  plied  him  with  such  apt  and  intdlig^at 
questions,  she  realised,  with  a  fulness  the  affections  alone  can 
teach,  how  great  were  the  dangers  he  must  face  in  his  career,  the 
storms,  the  fevers,  and  the  climates  ! 

He  perceived  himself  to  be  the  envy  of  his  comrades  in  arms, 
and  glowed  with  a  racial  exaltation  of  spirit.  When  Pat  Cannon 
came  aboard  later,  smart,  straight,  alert  as  usual,  with  many 
apologies  for  the  delay  duty  had  forced  upon  him,  Franpois 
received  him  with  effusion*  This  kindly  feeling  was  yet  fdrth^ 
increased  when  he  observed  Cannon  go  up  to  Miss  Lennard  and 
say  a  few  words  to  which  the  young  lady  gave  a  short  answer  and 
promptly  turned  her  back  upon  him. 

'  You  can  fetch  your  adorer  and  his  monkey  gang  along  any 
time  to-morrow,'  Pat  Cannon  had  said,  rather  sourly  it  mnst  be 
admitted,  for  Cordelia's  behaviour  towards  the  dapper  fVench 
lieutenant  pleased  him  little.  She  was  playing  a  part,  perhaps, 
but  it  appeared  to  him  that  she  entered  into  the  fun — if  ftin  it 
was— with  a  quite  uncalled-for  amount  of  zest  and  enjoyment 
Cordelia  only  replied,  '  Very  well,'  in  her  coldest  tones,  and  took 
up  the  running  with  Franp ois  immediately. 

Now,  Franpois  had  had  his  own  preparations  to  make  for  the 
reception  of  his  fair  guest.  Early  in  the  morning,  after  shaving, 
he  had  occupied  himself  in  his  cabin  by  taking  down  the  photo- 
graphs of  the'girls  of  yesterday,  his  former  conquests,  and  hiding 
them  in  a  book.  It  was  not  desirable  that  the  present  and  the 
past  should  meet.  So  Coralie  of  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  hand- 
some Marie  Girrol  of  Marseilles,  the  girl  who  lives  beyond  the 
market,  were  deposed. 

Now,  it  must  be  understood  that  Franfois  in  the  depth  of  his 
consciousness  recognised  the  fleeting  character  of  his  own  regard 
for  the  English  girl,  yet  he  desired  above  all  things  on  earth  to 
leave  upon  her  memory  a  tender  recollection  of  himself  that 
should  never  be  effaced.  In  the  future  he  would  dwell  with  t 
delicate  pleasure  upon  the  knowledge  that,  far  away,  Corddia 
Lennard  still  sighed  for  his  loss,  still  treasured  his  words  and 
looks  in  her  heart.    Even  when  married  to  some  dull,  coant- 
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grained  British  husband  she  would  turn  back  through  the  years 
with  appreciation  of  the  superb  young  lover  of  long  ago ! 

Filled  with  these  praiseworthy  intentions,  he  fluttered  about 
her  endeavouring  to  deepen  the  impression  he  believed  himself  to 
have  already  made.  The  wind  had  blown  the  soft  chestnut  curls 
about  her  brow,  her  ears,  her  neck,  and  she  seemed  more  than 
ever  adorable.  He  took  her  below  to  show  her  where  her  lieu- 
tenant lived.  He  fancied  she  would  always  picture  him  there,  his 
hair  wet  with  the  spindrift  of  the  stormy  seas  and  other  heroic 
concomitants.  She  would  make  that  cabin  the  home  of  her 
romance !  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  didn't.  She  merely  thought 
it  stuffy,  but  was  too  civil  (and  interested)  to  say  so. 

By  an  unfortunate  mistake  she  put  her  hand  upon  a  book  that 
lay  upon  the  table — the  book  into  which  Franpois  had  put  the 
yesterdays.  A  yesterday  fell  out.  It  was  a  striking  photograph  of 
Coralie  of  the  Op^ra.     Franpois  picked  it  up  skilfully. 

'My  beloved  mother,'  he  said,  'before  her  marriage  to  the 
hero,  my  fether.' 

*  Which  ? '  asked  Cordelia  innocently.  She  had  caught  sight 
of  more  than  one. 

*  The  others  are  my  sisters,'  he  hastened  to  add. 

*  You  have  a  great  many  sisters,'  she  remarked  with  interest. 

*  How  many  ? ' 

Now,  Franpois  had  no  means  of  knowing  the  exact  number  of 
yesterdays  which  Miss  Lennard's  sweet  blue  eyes  had  seen,  so  he 
left  an  easy  margin  and  answered — 

'Fourteen!' 

*  Beally  ?    Fourteen  ?    Do  let  me  see  them.' 

*  Spare  me  your  eyes,  your ' 

*  Where  are  you,  Cordelia  ?  Time's  up ! '  the  Colonel's  big  voice 
rolled  through  the  open  door  firom  the  mess-room. 

*  You  are  coming  ashore  to-morrow  ? '  asked  Cordelia  timidly. 

*  We — ^we  could  go  over  the  Fort.  Your  friends  might  like  to 
come  also  ? ' 

Franpois  was  transported  with  his  luck. 

*  Alas  !  [dear  Mademoiselle,'  he  replied,  *  with  what  joy,  what 
despatch  would  I  come !  To  see  the  Fort  naturally  affords  me 
precisely  the  excuse  I  need  to  bring  some  of  my  comrades  with 
me,  but  that  favour  is  denied  to  us  by  your  jealous  country.' 

Cordelia  stood  for  a  second  thoughtfi;il. 
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•Should  you  really  care  to  come?'  she  asked  demurely  at 
length. 

The  ardour  of  his  reply  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

'  Then  I  think  I  can  manage  it.  My  father  always  allows  me 
to  do  as  I  like.  Why  should  we  not  go  over  the  Fort  ? '  She  looked 
inquiringly  at  him, 

'  But  Captain  Cannon  ?  What  of  him  ?  *  Some  instinct  told 
Franpois  that  Cannon's  red  head  held  the  acutest  material 
available  at  Fojrt  Tcheu. 

Cordelia  opened  her  eyes  with  a  certain  dignified  astonish- 
ment. 

'  Are  you  not  aware  that  my  father  is  the  commandant  ?  ' 

Had  Franf  ois  belonged  to  any  other  race  he  must  have 
betrayed  his  real  meaning  by  some  useless  denial.  As  it  was,  he 
tried  to  touch  the  fingers  that  somehow  eluded  his,  while  he 
replied  with  a  fine  theatrical  earnestness — 

*  I  comprehend  that,  dear  Mademoiselle,  but  were  I  M.  le 
Capitaine  Cannon,  I  should  use  every  artifice  to  keep  other  men 
from  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of  my  own  devotion.' 

Cordelia  coloured. 

*  My  father  is  calling  me,'  she  answered  coldly. 

He  followed  her  on  deck  trying  to  soften  her  evident  annoy- 
ance, but  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment,  when  she  was  already  on 
the  gangway,  that  he  ventured  to  whisper,  *  J.  devnainf*  but 
Cordelia  gave  no  sign. 

Thus  another  day  passed.  The  Rebecca  arrived  with  coal,  and 
the  little  gunboat  was  filling  up  her  bunkers,  when  Franp<Hs  in 
desperation  sent  an  imploring  note  to  Miss  Lennard,  begging  her 
to  see  him  again.  That  if  it  facilitated  matters,  the  whole  ship's 
company  were  ready  to  go  ashore  with  him.  For  in  the  interval 
he  had  begun  to  imagine  that  Cordelia's  invitation  to  others  beside 
himself  meant  a  natural  desire  on  her  part  to  veil  her  real  motive, 
which  was  no  doubt  to  secure  a  tke-drUte, 

A  couple  of  hours  later  an  invitation  to  luncheon  arrived  from 
Colonel  Lennard  for  Captain  Merovinge  and  the  officers  of  the 
Loup-garou.  Francois  was  naturally  of  the  party  that  went  sahore 
in  response.  He  had  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  festivity  had 
been  planned  by  Cordelia,  and  was  in  some  shape  an  answ^  to  his 
impassioned  appeal. 

At  luncheon  he  surpassed  himself.  Even  Merovinge  gave 
place  to  him.    The  others  had  also  their  orders,  and  were  as  com- 
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paratively  sflent  as  it  is  given  to  Frenchmen  to  he.  They  allowed 
Pranpois  to  take  the  floor,  so  to  speak,  and  he  availed  himself  of 
the  chance  in  a  manner  that  thrilled  his  compatriots.  He  was 
magnificent.  He  snnned  himself  in  the  smiles  of  the  fair,  he  told 
stories  of  the  duels  he  had  fought  and  the  dangers  he  had  braved, 
he  dwelt  on  his  approaching  departure  with  a  point  and  a  quiver 
of  feeling  that  won  him  many  compliments  later  on  round 
the  mess-table  on  board.  And  all  the  time  Cordelia's  attention 
never  flagged,  she  sympathised  and  looked  terrified  in  the 
right  places — in  feet,  she  satisfied  even  the  exigent  vanity  of  her 
admirer. 

Franfois,  however,  directed  most  of  his  conversation  to  Pat 
Gannon,  whose  laboured  politenesses  delighted  Cordelia.  For,  in 
spite  of  all.  Cannon  was  as  jealous  as  a  red-haired  man  has  a  right 
to  be.  He  was  a  young  fellow  of  parts  and  sagacity,  but  he  was 
very  human,  and  Cordelia,  like  many  another  woman,  dealt  hardly 
witii  an  affection  of  which  she  felt  secure.  Colonel  Lennard  under- 
stood the  various  elements  of  the  scene  wonderfully,  and  smiled 
£rom  time  to  time  grimly  under  his  heavy  moustache. 

At  length  lunch  and  Franpois's  tales  of  his  own  prowess  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  still  too  early  in  the  day  to  go  upon  the  roof, 
and  Cordelia  proposed  an  expedition  by  some  sheltered  passages 
to  the  Fort,  where  in  a  cool  gallery  with  embrasures  open  to  the 
sea-breeze  the  men  might  smoke  and  saunter  for  a  while. 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Colonel  Lennard  slowly  agreed  to  the 
proposal.  Cannon  demurred  a  little,  but  his  objection  was  over- 
ruled, and  Franpois  led  the  way  with  Cordelia,  his  heart  beating 
in  his  throat,  as  in  imagination  he  saw  himself  being  decorated  for 
his  achievement. 

Cordelia  had  put  on  a  big  white  hat  that  only  made  a  frame  to 
enhance  the  beauty  of  her  face. 

What  Franpois  said  during  that  memorable  hour,  his  elo- 
quence, his  pathos,  can  never  be  written  down,  but  he  cunningly 
led  the  fescinated  girl  hither  and  thither,  past  endless  sentries, 
who,  however,  stood  only  rigidly  stupid  as  the  couple  paced  the 
length  of  the  fortification.  It  may  be  added  that  Cordelia  her- 
self was  astonished  at  the  extraordinary  number  of  men  on  guard, 
the  feet  being  that  Cannon  had  no  idea  of  allowing  her  to  be 
for  one  moment  out  of  earshot  alone  with  her  enamoured  com- 
panion. 

After  a  time  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  and  Franpois 
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made  the  request  he  had  been  working  towards  since  he  arrived 
in  Tcheu  Bay. 

'  Dear  Mademoiselle,  you  will  permit  me  a  recollection  ? '  he 
said  with  eagerness  as  he  produced  his  camera.  '  I  scarcely  dare  to 
ask  so  much,  but  in  the  lonely  moments  at  sea,  when  perchance 
the  last  storm  that  I  am  destined  to  hear  is  blowing,  I  will 
take  one  last  look  at  that  exquisite  face.    You  cannot  refuse  me  ? ' 

Cordelia's  eyes  were  alight.  Never  had  she  looked  so  beautifdL 

'  To  place  with  your  mother  and  sisters  ? '  she  demanded  with 
what  Francois  deemed  to  be  a  shy  delight.  That  was  as  it  should 
be.     She  had  clearly  no  suspicion  of  his  real  design. 

They  were  on  one  of  the  bastions.  Two  old  sun-warmed  gxms 
frowned  innocently  out  over  the  gleaming  water.  Franj^is  begged 
Miss  Lennard  to  place  herself  by  one  of  these,  turning  an  apt 
compliment  out  of  the  contrast.  He  was  inclined  to  be  a  little 
contemptuous  of  the  girl's  blindness,  and  her  facile  response  to  his 
flattery  and  advances.  Moreover,  he  largely  despised  the  British, 
who  could  look  with  complacency  upon  these  obsolete  pieces  of 
artillery,  or  remain  ignorant  of  the  very  patent  fact  that  t^e  whole 
fortification  would  be  about  their  ears  in  ten  minutes  under  the 
shells  of  a  man-of-war,  against  which  they  must  be  entirely  help- 
less, as  none  of  the  ancient  specimens  of  cast-iron  he  saw  about 
him  could  throw  any  projectile  more  than  a  hxmdred  yards — and 
that  crooked.  And  then  he  turned  with  zest  to  take  a  look  at  the 
opulent  island  to  the  south,  one  small  comer  of  which  could 
just  be  descried  from  the  spot  where  he  stood.     Ah,  the  future ! 

He  placed  Miss  Lennard,  and,  retiring,  got  his  focus.  In  many 
places  and  in  divers  positions  he  photographed  her,  and  with  her 
the  fortifications  coveted  by  the  War  Office  at  Paris. 

As  his  professional  outlook  brightened,  the  more  warmly  glowed 
the  words  of  the  inflammable  G-aul.     At  the  first  picture,  she  was 

*  chSre  Mademoiselle,'  before  the  last  she  was but  never  mind. 

Miss  Lennard  might  read  this  story,  and  then  where  should  I  be 
if  I  told? 

That  evening  Merovinge  said — 

'  My  iriend,  let  me  embrace  you !  You  have  achieved  a 
success  !  You  have  accomplished  an  immense  service  to  France 
and  to  me !     Be  tranquil !     You  will  have  your  reward ! ' 

Francois  responded  as  was  expected  of  him,  but  his  heart  was 
unreasonably  heavy,  and  though  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
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ihe  great  desire  he  felt  to  develop  his  fihns  was  only  the  out- 
come of  professional  zeal,  that  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  human  interest  contained  in  the  photographs,  he  was  obliged 
before  long  to  own  that  his  motives  were  not  purely  patriotic — 
-were  in  fact  a  little  mixed. 

So  the  Loujhga/rou  put  out  to  sea,  and  Francois,  gazing  back 
at  the  receding  fort-crowned  ridge,  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
lie  had  indeed  conquered,  but  the  conquest  had  left  a  sting  in  his 
memory.  As  the  shores  of  China  were  growing  with  every  moment 
more  indistinct,  there  came  across  the  amethyst  water  a  dull,  re- 
verberating noise,  and  then  again,  and  yet  again.  It  was  abnost 
as  if  blasting  were  going  on.  Captain  Merovinge  opined  that  the 
English  were  probably  trying  to  fire  a  salute  from  '  those  guns !  * 

On  the  Tonqxun  station  it  is  very  difficult,  almost  impossible, 
to  get  leave  of  absence,  and  so  a  weary  month  wore  on  while 
Francois  yearned  to  return  to  China.  The  photographs  and 
information  had  been  duly  sent  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Paris, 
and  upon  their  answer  Franpois  built  hopes  of  securing  time  to 
return  to  Fort  Tcheu,  for  that  desolate  spot  he  now  knew  had  an 
irremediable  hold  upon  his  heart.  Judge  then  of  his  feelings  when 
a  letter  arrived  for  him  bearing  upon  it  the  xmforgotten  hand- 
writing of  Mademoiselle.  He  clasped  it  to  his  heart  and  retired 
to  his  cabin  to  read  its  contents.  Goodness  only  knows  what  he 
expected  them  to  be.  What  they  actually  were  is  given  here, 
together  with  the  comments  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

*  Dear  M.  Francois, — I  hope  you  have  not  quite  forgotten  Fort 
Tcheu  and  ourselves.  (Nevaire,  Mademoiselle  I  )  Do  you  remember 
those  photographs  which  you  took  while  you  were  here  ?  (Fran- 
f  ois  cast  his  eyes  upon  one  of  them  which  hung  over  the  locker.)  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  a  favour.  (It  is  already  granted,  ma  belle !) 
I  was  very  fond  of  the  old  fortifications,  but  our  stupid  Government 
had  condemned  them  as  obsolete — (Mon  Dieu ! ) — I  don't  know 
whether  I  mentioned  that  to  you  when  you  were  here  ?  (What 
perfidy !)  They  were  destroyed  the  day  you  left.  There  are  new 
ones  on  the  ridge  looking  toward  the  island,  but  though  they  may 
be  much  more  useful  they  are  not  nearly  so  picturesque  as  the  old, 
and  I  should  feel  very  grateful  to  you  if  you  would  let  me  have  a 
copy  of  one  or  two  of  the  views  you  took  that  day.  My  husband 
sends  his  compliments  to  all  on  board  the  Loup-garou.  And, 
thanking  you  beforehand, — I  remain  yours  sincerely, 

*  Cordelia  Cannon.' 
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AN  AMBASSADOR   TO   THE  SULTAN. 

.1621-1628. 

On  the  sixth  of  September,  1621,  'James,  by  the  Grace  of  Grod, 
King  of  Great  Brittaine,  France  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
christian  &ith  against  all  those  that  falsely  professe  the  name  of 
Jesus ' — but  not,  of  coarse,  against  the  Turks,  who  do  not  profess 
it  at  all — sent  health  and  greeting  '  to  the  most  high  and  mighty 
prince,  Sultan  Osman  Han,  chiefe  lord  and  commander  of  the 
Othoman  Kingdom  and  empire  of  the  east';  and  therewith  pre- 
sented *  our  trusty  and  welbeloved  servant  8vr  Thomas  Boe,  one 
of  the  principall  gentlemen  of  our  court,  and  of  our  privy 
chamber,'  as  Ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  was  but  forty 
years  since  *  mercurial  breasted '  William  Hitrbome  first  opened 
diplomatic  relations  between  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Sultan,  and, 
first  of  a  long  line  of  ambassadors,  obtained  for  the  newly  founded 
Levant  Company  of  English  merchants,  not  only  the  same 
liberty  oif  trade  which  the  Venetians,  French,  and  Genoese 
enjoyed,  but  larger  privileges  all  their  own.  Since  Harbome's 
*  rich  spark  of  eternity,'  in  Nash's  words,  ceased  to  illumine  the 
Golden  Horn  in  1588,  the  dignity  of  the  British  Embassy  had 
been  but  moderately  sustained  by  his  successors.  Paul  Pindiur,  like 
Tavemier,  shone  best  as  a  diamond  dealer ;  whilst  Sir  John  Eyre, 
who  followed  him,  appears  to  have  become  involved  in  serious 
trouble  with  the  Turkey  merchants,  which  compelled  his  summary 
recall.  It  rested  with  Boe  to  restore  the  dimmed  lustre  of  his 
country's  name  in  partibvs  mfiddium. 

Experience  and  natural  dignity  of  character  were  the  quali- 
ties that  justified  the  choice.  Though  but  forty  years  of  age,  he 
had  already  seen  much  service  both  in  East  and  West.  TTi> 
grandfather.  Sir  Thomas  Boe  (or  Bowe)  had  been  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1668,  and  his  grandmother  belonged  to  the  great  civic 
family  of  Gresham ;  but  they  had  eleven  children,  which  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  their  fourth  son,  Bobert,  did  not  share 
the  wealth  of  a  series  of  prosperous  Merchant  Tailors.  Bobert  Boe 
lived  at  Low  Leyton,  in  Essex,  and  here  was  bom,  some  time  in 
1580-81,  the  future  Ambassador  to  Turkey ;  hard  by,  two  centuries 
later,  Kinglake's  '  Great  Elchi '  spent  his  childhood.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  infancy  of  Thomas  Boe,  but  that  his  father  died 
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early,  and  the  boy,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  matriculated  in  1593  at 
]!^Iagdalen  Ck)llege,  Oxford.  Then  came  the  natural  period  of 
Wanderjahref  of  youth  taking  its  measure  of  the  world.  Without 
proceeding  to  a  degree,  he  left  Oxford,  and  spent  some  time,  as 
Anthony  Wood  vaguely  tells  us,  *  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  or  in 
France,  or  both ' ;  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  lawyer  in  his  pub- 
lished letters  and  despatches,  and  one  is  disposed  to  conjecture  that 
the  interval  thus  obscurely  filled  by  the  Oxford  chronicler  may 
be  accounted  for  by  that  excusable  *  vanity  of  my  youth,  and 
prodigality,'  which  the  honest  Ambassador  recalls  with  contrition 
in  later  years.  In  those  glorious  days  of  Elizabeth  it  were  hard 
if  a  young  sprig  of  fair  family  might  not  take  his  plunge  in  the 
stream ;  and  clearly  it  did  Boe  no  harm,  for  about  1600  we  see 
him  a  queen's  page,  *  esquire  of  the  body '  to  Elizabeth  herself ; 
and  her  strait-laced  successor  found  the  page  grown  into  so 
grave  and  courteous  a  gentleman  that  within  a  year  or  two  he 
dubbed  him  knight.  The  royal  children  were  very  fond  of  *  honest 
Thorn/  and  he,  for  his  part,  loved  them  devotedly.  Above  all,  he 
adored  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  long  afterwards  he  was  among 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  *  the  Rose  of  Bohemia'  in  the  weary 
struggle  for  the  lost  Palatinate.  Prince  Henry  took  an  especial 
lilring  for  the  fEdthfol  youth,  and  gave  him  his  first  taste  of 
foreign  travel.  Under  the  auspices  of  England's  &ted  *  Marcellus ' 
the  young  knight,  after  the  manner  of  his  time,  equipped  a  ship 
and  sailed  *  upon  a  discovery  to  the  West  Indies.'  He  expected . 
Eldorado,  of  course — ^probably  he  had  little  of  the  metal  in  his 
coffers — and  explored  the  Amazon  and  Oyapok  and  Orinoco,  and 
all  sorts  of  untravelled  streams  and  cataracts,  in  an  unknown  land, 
for  thirteen  months,  without  discovering  what  he  sought ;  so  after 
establishing  some  agents  on  the  coast  to  continue  his  researches 
or  maintain  his  *  claim,'  he  came  back  to  the  Wight  in  July  1611. 
For  three  years  one  hears  little  of  Soe's  doings,  but  in 
November  1614  he  was  commissioned  by  King  James  to  go  to 
India  as  ambassador  to  the  Great  MoguL  It  was  a  novel  adven- 
ture, not  devoid  of  personal  risk.  The  first  East  India  Company 
had  been  founded  but  fourteen  years,  and  its  position  in  the 
Mogul's  dominions  was  precarious*  We  had  partly  beaten  the 
Portuguese  out  of  their  boasted  possession  of  the  Indian  seas 
when  Captain  Best  won  his  feimous  victory  off  Cambay  in  1611 ; 
and  Captain  William  Hawkins,  after  some  years  of  friendly,  bibu- 
lous captivity  at  the  Mogul  court,  had  secured  the  first  conces- 
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sions,  which  Captain  Best  bettered,  for  the  Company's  trading 
factory  at  Surat.  But  matters  were  still  in  an  unsettled  state, 
and  considering  that  Captain  Downton  had  to  thrash  the  ^  Por- 
tugalls'  again  off  Swally — January  20,  1615 — the  mere  getting 
to  India  was  not  an  absolute  certainty.  Roe  lost  sight  of  the 
Lizard  in  March  1615,  and  did  not  reach  Surat  till  the  end  of 
September.  He  had  his  first  audience  of  the  Emperor  on  Janaaiy 
10,  1616,  and  for  over  two  years  he  danced  attendance  upon  that 
eccentric  but  intelligent  potentate  before  he  could  obtain  the 
'firmans'  or  letters  patent  which  he  sought.  Jehangir  was  an 
habitual  drunkard ;  but  he  was  sobering  slightly  when  Boe  met 
him,  and,  indeed,  is  described  by  the  pleased  Ambassador,  after 
dinner,  as  '  very  affable  and  full  of  gentle  conversation.'.  He  was 
a  terrible  martinet  of  a  morning,  wrote  a  counterblast  against 
tobacco  worthy  of  his  royal  cousin  James  himself,  and  issued  a 
stringent  edict  against  intemperance.  He  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  twenty  goblets  a  day,  but  had  now  reduced  his 
allowance ;  still,  the  *  double-distilled  liquor '  was  potent  enough 
to  make  Sir  Thomas  sneeze,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  court ; 
and  at  night  the  Emperor  himself,  *  being  in  the  height  of  his 
drink,'  would  fall  into  a  dead  sleep,  when  Hhe  candles  were 
popped  out,'  says  the  Ambassador,  *and  I  groped  my  way  out 
in  the  dark.'  These  and  many  other  edifying  and  entertaining 
adventures  may  be  read  in  his  well-known  and  ever-delightful 
*  Journal,'  which  was  first,  very  imperfectly,  printed  in  *  Purchas 
his  Pilgrimes'  in  1625,  and  has  just  been  re-edited  for  the 
Hakluyt  Society  from  the  original  manuscript,  with  all  possible 
care  and  research,  together  with  many  interesting  letters,  by 
Mr.  William  Foster,  of  the  India  Office,  to  whom  we  are  much 
beholden.  The  insolence  and  joviality  of  the  Mogul  Emperor 
were  alike  provoking  and  amusing  to  his  visitor,  and  one  must 
admire  the  patience  and  self-control  of  the  diplomatist,  no  less 
than  the  tolerance  of  the  man  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  his 
imperial  sottishness,  Boe  liked  the  singular  son  of  Akbar;  and 
seven  years  later  he  contrasts  the  Turkish  and  Indian  courts  : — 

I  was  received  with  as  much  ceremony  and  pomp  as  ever  was,  and  I  reqaiered 
yt,  and  with  more  than  at  the  Mogols  court ;  but  here  I  spake  to  a  dumb  image, 
and  ther  I  treated  familiarly  with  an  affable  and  comteoas  prince :  I  obeerved  a 
great  state  in  all  thinges,  especially  a  dead  silence  in  the  court,  and  every  man  in 
bis  order,  but  no  splendor  or  greatnes  butt  in  the  aga  and  gard  of  janizaries, 
which  were  then  4,000 ;  butt  in  the  other,  I  aUway  saw  a  free  and  noble  jollity, 
accompanied  with  infinite  riches  and  greatnes 
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Boe  left  India  early  in  1619  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  future  commercial  greatness  of  Bombay  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  British  Empire  in  India.  In  the  autumn 
he  was  back  in  England,  laden  with  presents  for  King  James, 
but  *  little  for  himself.'  Public  employment  was  a  necessity  to 
him,  and  after  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  short 
time,  in  1621,  as  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Cirencester,  he  was 
once  more  sent  to  the  East ;  not  to  '  an  affable  and  courteous 
prince '  of  Hindustan,  but  to  the  *  dumb  image  *  who  sat  to 
receive  giaours  in  the  Old  Seraglio  at  Stamboul. 

The  passage  of  the  Mediterranean  was  anything  but  safe  in 
1621.  The  Barbary  Corsairs  practically  held  command  of  the 
seas,  and  when  Boe  '  arrived  by  God's  assistance  at  Malago'  on 
November  18,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert : — 

I  have  found  aU  the  way  f uU  of  clamoor.  .  .  .  These  knaves  have  ranged  all  the 
coasts  since  the  departure  of  our  fleete  from  the  Levant.  They  have  taken  neare 
forty  vessells  of  his  majesty's  subiects;  those  who  had  any  goods  they  have 
carryed  away ;  some  others,  they  have  scourged  with  hlowes,  and  disgracefnll 
barbarous  usage.  ...  no  head-land,  no  place  from  Sicily  as  high  as  the  North 
Cape  free  of  them.  .  .  .  They  have  at  Algier,  upon  the  wharfe  before  and 
about  the  town,  1,000  peeces  of  our  English  iron  ordinance,  which  they  cannot 
yett  employ.  How  miserable  are  wee,  that  cannot  keepe  such  a  treasure,  and  such 
a  defence  to  ourselves !    A  treasure  above  the  mynes  of  India  1 

Narrowly  escaping  the  pirate  fleet  of  Tunis,  the  Embassy 
traversed  the  *  Arches '  and  *  islands  of  the  merrie  Greekes,'  and 
safely  arrived  in  December  at  Constcmtinople,  after  *  one  of  the 
happiest  passages  that  ever  shippinge  made,  and  in  respect  of  my 
wife  and  family  a  great  blessinge  of  G-od,  which  shall  be  a  tooken 
npon  myne  hand  and  as  firontlettes  betwene  mine  eies.'  Roe  was 
a  little  taken  aback  by  the  coolness  of  his  reception :  the  Turkish 
ministers  took  no  notice  of  him,  nor  was  a  word  sent  about  an 
audience  of  the  Sultan,  *  which  gives  me  some  distast.'  Sir 
Thomas  was  not  the  man  to  sit  down  under  an  affront,  and  he  very 
soon  informed  the  Porte  that  *  if  the  Grand  Signor  be  weary  of  Ms 
Majesties  fiiendship  and  of  his  ministers,  I  will  easily  depart.' 
He  knew  well  enough  that  the  Sultan  'would  rather  strangle 
tenne  viziers '  than  risk  a  breach  with  England,  and  accordingly 
in  February  he  was  *  received  with  extraordinary  courtesy '  by  the 
ministers  of  the  *  dumb  image.'  He  found  that  he  had  much  to 
do  to  retrieve  the  diminished  dignity  of  his  oflSce,but  fortimately 
he  soon  had  a  chance  of  asserting  himself.  The  Turks,  it  appears, 
had  claimed  an  'avenue'  or  fine  upon  silk  shipped  in  British 
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vessels,  which  was  against  the  capitulations.    Boe  describes  the 

subsequent  proceedings,  which  smack  of  the  '  Great  Elchi,'  in  a 

despatch  of  July  1,  1622  :— 

I  have  resisted  it  and  done  whatever  I  oould.  I  have  proved  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  butt  all  in  vayne ;  the  vizier  tooke  part  against  us,  the  veriest  viUaine  that 
ever  lived ;  and  used  me  with  great  contempt,  threatened  to  hang  my  secretazy 
and  drogermen  if  they  spake  in  my  cause;  wherevpon  I  threw  kim  my  et^HtvUi' 
HoTis,  and  bare  nothing  at  his  hands,  and  unladed  my  silke,  resolved  to  stand  yt 
out.  To  this  end  I  procured  all  the  ambassadors  here  to  joyne,  and  we  were  on 
our  way  with  full  resolution  to  go  to  court  and  to  procure  his  head,  or  to  aske  leave 
to  remove  our  countrymen  and  their  estates,  which  are  now  in  great  danger.  By 
this  I  have  gained  some  honor,  beeing  the  first  that  showed  any  opposition  to  tlie 
insolence  of  this  tyme.  .  .  .  But  Qod  tooke  my  quarrell  in  hand.  .  .  . 

The  soldiers,  in  fact,  had  risen  and  deposed  the  vizier.  ^  He 
is  fledd  and  order  given  to  kill  him  when  found.'  The  mere 
changing  of  viziers  was  not  all :  '  they  choose  them  as  wee  doe 
mellons,  tast  and  throw  away,  untill  we  find  one  good,'  says  Boe 
in  his  grim  humour.  He  gained  his  point  about  the  ^avenue' 
and 

gott  a  judgment  in  open  divan,  and  I  hope  also  to  hang  the  Jewe  that  durst 
attempt  to  give  cause  of  the  breach  of  amity  betweene  his  majestic  and  this 
state.  I  have  obteyned  a  victory,  which  I  hope  may  bring  us  much  qniett,  and 
make  the  best  here  wary  to  faU  at  difference  with  mee. 

He  was  not  to  be  bullied  by  Turk  nor  by  Christian  neith^. 
When  the  French  minister,  with  whom  he  had  many  a  brash — 
*a  montayneere  that  never  wore  a  band,  nor  cuffes,  Tior,  / 
ihi/ncke,  li/nnen^ — tried  to  bully  him,  Eoe  let  Iiitp  understand 
with  the  utmost  clearness  that  *  wee  doe  not  use  to  give  way  foar 
braggs  nor  woords.'  The  Secretary  of  State  said  no  more  than 
was  just  when  he  wrote  that  Boe's  conduct  had  *  restored  the 
honor  of  our  kinge  and  nation.    Pergefdcere  utfacis.' 

The  state  of  Ottoman  misrule,  at  that  time  almost  at  its 
worst,  needed  the  firmest  hand  if  the  English  Ambassador  nas 
to  maintain  the  just  interests  of  his  country.  The  Saltan, 
Osman  II.,  was  not  only  a  cruel  and  unscrupulous  despot,  who 
made  targets  of  his  prisoners,  and  fought  a  campaign  against 
Poland  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  meanly  exposing  the  mutinoas 
Janizaries,  Uriah-fashion,  to  slaughter;  he  was  an  undignified 
oddity,  despised  by  his  own  people.  Eoe's  letters  show  us  Osman 
in  no  flattering  colours.  On  April  28,  1622,  he  writes  to  Prince 
Charles : — 

Yonr  Highnes  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  both  the  force  and  discipline  of 
this  fearfoll  empire  is  so  fair  decayed,  that  if  the  princes  of  Christendome  wovild 
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either  knowe  or  beleeve  it,  it  wonld  invite  them  to  that  accord  and  unity  the 
contrary  whereof  has  been  the  only  greatnes  and  cause  of  encrease  of  this 
monarchy ;  and  on  this  theame  I  could  be  large,  butt  I  hope  your  Highnes  shall 
live  to  see,  and  to  act  part  of  that  which  is  above  all  other  worldly  ambitions ; 
the  lyne  of  the  Ottomans  being  almost  extinct,  butt  one  uncle,  a  madd  man,  and 
one  brother,  and  this  emperour  changing  the  custome  and  state  of  all  his 
aancestors,  di^uising  himself  like  a  beggar  sainct,  and  pryeing  into  every  house 
[and  taveme  like  a  petty  officer],  making  himself  e  cheape  and  dispised ;  and  lastly, 
obstinating  himself  e  in  this  voiage  [ostensibly  to  Mecca  on  pilgrimage],  guided  by 
dreames  and  phantastique  visions,  dissolving  the  lawes  of  his  prophett,  not  only 
he  hath  lost  the  love,  but  all  reverence  and  feare,  which  hath  so  long  preserved 
this  great  estate ;  and  there  is  nothing  expected  more  than  a  revolt,  or  some 
Bodaine  alteration.  Ood  of  his  mercy  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  power  to 
make  use  of  it  to  his  glory. 

A  few  days  after  this  was  written  Sultan  Osman  was  deposed 
by  the  soldiery  and  strangled ;  but  his  mad  uncle,  Mustafe,  who 
was  dragged  out  of  his  cell  and  put  on  the  throne,  a  plain  lunatic, 
was  hardly  better.  Boe  described  the  murder  of  Osman  with 
considerable  dramatic  force  in  his  despatches,  which  he  afterwards 
published  separately  as  a  pamphlet,  and  on  January  22,  1623,  he 
thns  informed  Sir  Dudley  Garleton,  the  British  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  of  the  fete  which  overtook  Osman's  murderer,  Dafld  Pasha  : 

And  now  though  you  may  be  weary  enough,  yett  I  will  trouble  your 
lordship  with  our  last  tragoedy:  not  as  a  matter  of  so  publique  use,  as  an 
excellent  glasse  for  contemplation  of  the  justice  of  God  in  his  waies,  wherby  he 
will  bring  his  owne  councells  to  perfection.  Daout  bassa,  brother  in  lawe  to 
this  emperor,  and  the  beloved  sonne  of  the  queene  mother,  the  first  vizier  after 
the  chaunge,  was  both  the  instrument  and  the  counsellor  to  murther  Osman. 
The  present  vizier,  envyeing  Ms  authority  within,  though  deposed,  .  .  .  practized 
his  death :  but  not  daring  to  doe  yt  by  his  owne  authority,  and  in  vayne  to 
procure  it  from  the  court,  he  stirred  upp  the  Spahees  to  demaund  justice  of  him 
for  the  death  of  the  last  king.  This  looked  further  than  the  first  asscent :  the 
soldiouT  soone  raised,  mutined  in  the  seraglio,  and  demaund  him.  Daout  flyes. 
Now  it  is  on  foot,  if  hee  be  not  found,  the  vizier  himself e  is  in  daunger :  but  the 
poore  man  was  taken,  and  brought  to  the  divan ;  there,  if  he  be  called  to 
pnblique  justice,  hee  must  excuse  himselfe  upon  some  greater.  Here  the 
emperour  and  his  mother  ranne  a  new  hazard :  therf ore  both  forsake  him,  and 
without  any  tryall,  he  is  brought  before  the  soldiours,  stripped,  his  turbant  taken 
off,  and  on  his  knees,  ready  to  receive  the  stroake  of  death,  Sodainly  the 
Janizaries  come  to  his  rescue  and  carry  him  away  to  their  chambers.  The 
Spahees,  who  beganne  this,  take  it  in  ill  part,  and  follow  with  great  oryes ;  they 
will  have  him  dye:  the  others  demaund,  that  he  may  be  heard  in  publique 
justice.  Thus  these  two  mutined  factions  are  ready  to  come  to  blows;  but  it  is 
not  yet  ripe ;  Grod  hath  somewhat  to  doe  remarkable ;  Daout  bassa,  now  in  hope 
of  life,  bribes  .the  Janizaries  and  that  day  distributes  40,000  checq.  gold,  and 
they  promise  to  protect  him.  Who  would  not  now  think,  but  that  he  was  taken 
away  for  safety  f  But  the  Bpahees  follow  their  first  resolution,  and  to  appease 
the  feare  of  this  dissention,  yt  is  agreed  that  he  shall  dye.  They  that  meant  to 
save  him,  could  not,  but  preserved  him  for  a  greater  example  of  justice.    Hee 
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shall  not  now  loose  his  bead  in  the  court;  that  death  was  too  honorable  for  the 
mortherer  of  his  prince :  Qod  repriVd  him,  and  mock'd  him  with  false  hopes.  So 
that  now  the  same  Janizaries  patt  him  secretly  into  the  same  coach  wherein  he 
had  sent  Osman.  Twice  in  the  waj,  dry  with  sorrow,  he  dranke  at  the  same 
conduits,  where  his  last  master  begged  drink :  and  so  is  con?eyed  into  the  same 
cbambre  where  he  had  strangled  him.  The  executioners  now  beginning  to  tye 
him,  himselfe  showes  the  very  comer  where  he  had  committed  the  foole  fact ;  and 
desires  that  there  he  may,  if  possible,  expiat  it ;  and  so  bee  is  at  last  miseraldy 
stranguled.  Thus  he  hath  his  reward,  and  God  is  just  to  and  for  the  wicked.  .  .  . 
Thus  your  lordship  may  behold  in  a  dymme  glasse  our  motions,  fitt  matter  for 
Ben  Johnson.  And  if  I  durst  augnre,  I  would,  by  these  beastes  entrallB  that  are 
daily  butchered,  pronounce  the  imminent  ruyne  of  this  great  monarchy,  now,  I 
think,  yrrecoverably  sick.  I  oould  wish  I  were  further  off,  to  sit  and  see  it 
without  feare  of  the  contagion ;  but  God  hath  thus  disposed  mee,  and  I  will 
strive  with  a  pious  meaning  diu  iratis/rvi. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  Turkish  atrocities  may  collect 
many  examples  in  the  ample  folio  of  Sir  Thonias  Roe's  '  Nego- 
tiations at  the  Ottoman  Porte/  Daud  Pasha  was  by  no  means 
an  exceptional  sacrifice  to  the  soldiers'  ferocity.  The  Grrand 
Treasurer  was  next  sent  *  a-fishing,'  as  Roe  darkly  hints,  in  the 
Bosphorus;  and  we  read  of  assaults  on  Europeans  at  Smyrna 
and  open  rebellion  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Roe 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  December  1622  : — 

The  janizaries  in  the  gallies,  upon  a  slight  occasion  given  hy  the  Venetians 
(the  capten  bassa  ryding  before  Smyrna),  assaulted  the  houses  of  all  the 
Christian  consulls;  ours  escaped  naked  aboord  the  admirall  gaily  with  the 
English,  to  save  their  lives.  ...  In  Asia  are  three  open  rebellions :  one  at 
Babilon,  the  other  at  Arzerum  the  border  of  Persia  by  Tauris,  and  the  third  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Presently  we  hear  of  the  execution  of  a  Venetian,  *  staked 
before  the  great  church  in  Cralata  in  scome  of  Christians.' 

In  such  confusion  it  was  not  easy  to  carry  on  negotiations, 
especially  when  the  soldiers  *took  our  money  by  force  in  the 
streetes,'  and  the  Embassy  was  ordered  to  keep  within  doors,  *  not 
so  much  libertye  left  as  to  take  the  ayre,'  whilst  -the  troops 
amused  themselves  with  breaking  open  the  prisons. 

Eoe  goes  on  reporting  events,  however,  disheartening  and 
ignoble  as  they  are,  making  '  the  excuse  which  one  of  the  b^t 
historians  did,  that  he  wrote  not  of  the  woorthy  tymes,  nor  the 
heroicque  acts,  of  the  flourishing  estate  of  Rome  :  Nobis  in  arrto 
et  ingloriAia  labor,  maestce  urbia  res.'  Sometimes  his  stories  of 
the  *  melancholy  city '  are  almost  painfully  ludicrous,  as  when  he 
seeks  to  divert  Eli^ibeth  of  Bohemia  from  her  sad  memories  of 
the  White  Mountain  of  Prague  by  the  foUowipg  piteous  imbecili- 
ties of  tbe  mad  old  Sultau  :-^ 
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If  ever  your  Majestic  read  the  life  of  Monsieur  Vendome,  or  the  tales  of 
Gaulard,  that  when  his  coachhorsos  wanted  shoes  upon  the  way  and  were  stayed, 
he  commanded  the  coachman  to  drive  on  the  coach  alone,  for  the  horses  would 
BOone  overtake  it ;  think  then  that  you  reade  the  acts  and  gestes  of  this  em- 
peronr,  who  lately  going  on  the  water,  and  being  very  charitable,  threw  money  to 
the  fishes ;  and  riding  to  his  bardge,  would  have  gon  in,  horse  and  all :  but  when 
he  was  told  his  horse  could  not  enter  it,  he  then  desired  the  barge  might  be 
brought  ashore  to  rowe  in  his  garden.  I  could  tell  your  Majestie  many  merry 
tales. 

Poor  old  Mu8ta&  was  soon  afterwards  deposed — it  was,  indeed, 

fall  time — and  Murad  IV,  succeeded. 

Emperours  (says  Koe)  are  here  made  with  less  noyse  than  a  proctor  in 
Oxford  ...  In  fifteen  months  I  have  seene  three  emperours,  seaven  great 
viziers,  two  capten  bassas,  five  agas  of  the  Janizaries,  three  treasorers,  six  bassas 
of  Cairo,  and  in  proportion  as  many  chaunges  of  govemours  in  all  the  provinces ; 
every  new  vizier  making  use  of  his  tyme,  displaceing  those  in  possession,  and 
selling  their  favour  to  others. 

He  looked  forward  to  no  healthy  reform  in  the  *  old  body, 

crazed  through  many  vices,  yrrecoverably  sick ' :  rather  he  rejoiced 

to  think  (however  prematurely)  that  its  doom  was  at  hand.     Yet 

he  could  not  but  augur  well  of  the  new  Sultan,  boy  as  he  was, 

when,  in  September  1623,  he  saw  him 

at  his  soUemne  entry  into  the  citty—a  youth  of  14  yeares  of  age,  fatt,  and  of  a 
lively  countenance,  and  good  stature,  a  prince  of  too  faire  hopes  for  such  a 
people :  his  actions  since,  though  under  goverment,  showe  hee  will  soone  knowe 
himiselfe  and  prove  of  a  stirring  virtue. 

And  so  he  did  before  very  long,  for  Murad  IV.  was  the  last 
warrior-Sultan  of  Turkey.  In  his  short  life  (he  died  at  twenty- 
eight)  he  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  mutinous  soldiery, 
and  once  master  of  his  army,  he  warred  against  the  Persians  and 
recovered  all  that  his  predecessors  had  lost  in  Asia.  The  Baghdad 
Kiosk  in  the  Old  Seraglio  commemorates  his  famous  siege  of  the 
old  capital  of  the  Caliphs,  and  the  beautiful  steel  and  gold  chain- 
armour  that  still  hangs  in  the  treasury  of  Eski  Serai  is  the  same 
that  he  wore  when  he  accepted  the  Persian  champion's  challenge 
to  single  combat  by  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  clove  his  adver- 
sary's skull  from  pate  to  chin. 

In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  succeeded,  as  few 
subsequent  ambassadors  have  succeeded,  in  carrying  all  his  points 
at  the  Porte.  He  found  the  capitulations  which  provided  for  the 
extra-territorial  privileges  of  the  English  colony  in  a  very  con- 
fused and  imperfect  state,  and  immediately  had  them  put  in 
order  and  enlarged.      *Your  capitulations,'  he  writes  to  King 
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James,  April  28,  1622,  ^  with  fitt  additions,  are  agreed  unto,  and 
ready  for  the  seale,  so  that  I  may  presume  yom*  Majesties 
subjects  have  gotten  more  in  few  days  than  formerly  in  many 
years.'  At  the  same  time  he  took  the  opportunity  of  pressing  on 
the  Porte  the  intolerable  injuries  done  by  the  Barbary  pirates, 
and  *  procured  the  emperour  to  bynd  himselfe  to  your  Majestie 
for  those  of  Tunes  and  Algier  that  they  shall  observe  the  peace 
of  this  empire  with  the  subjects  of  your  Majestie.' 

Sir  Thomas  Boe  had  even  more  serious  work  to  do  at  Con- 
stantinople than  to  try  to  put  down  piracy  by  treaty,  or  to  assert 
and  TnniTifAJTi  the  commercial  rights  of  Englishmen.  ^It  was  then 
the  epoch  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  much  depended  upon 
the  policy  of  the  Eastern  States  in  a  crisis  when  all  Europe  was 
shaken.  Boe's  first  instructions  were  to  do  his  utmost  to  keep  the 
peace  between  Turkey  and  Poland,  and  especially  to  use  all  efforts 
to  ward  off  any  attacks  upon  the  Emperor.  When  he  arrived  in 
Turkey  the  Sultan  was  at  war  with  Poland.  Boe's  earliest 
energies  were  directed  to  patching  up  a  treaty,  and  in  this  after 
many  trials  he  succeeded.  'The  mediation  of  this  peace/  he 
wrote  to  Abbot,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  *  was  referred  to 
mee,  and  the  honor,  I  hope^  wilbe  acknowledged  to  his 
Majestie.'  He  practically  fnade  the  treaty  and  obtained  the 
release  of  the  Polish  prisoners,  for  which  he  was  personally 
thanked  by  Sigismund.  He  next  discovered  an  intrigue  on  foc^ 
to  provoke  an  attack  by  Turkey  on  Crermany.  Instantly  he  ex- 
posed the  unsound  poUcy  of  such  a  war  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  Turkish  ministers,  who  admitted  him  to  their  councils. 
His  representations  convinced  them ;  they  '  gave  me  exoeeding 
thanks  and  made  mee  a  good  dinner.'  Prudent  James  was 
overjoyed  at  his  envoy's  good  sense,  and  wrote  him  a  personal 
letter  of  commendation : — 

Jambs  B. — Trustie  and  welbeloved,  we  greet  you  well :  Wee  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  what  you  have  latelie  written  to  our  secretary  Sir  Geoi^ 
Calvert,  and  with  the  relation  you  have  given  him  of  your  proceedinge  uppon  the 
arrivaU  there  of  the  ambassador  from  Bethelem  Gabor,  accompanied  with  the 
counte  de  Toume ;  and  doe  so  well  approve  of  your  disoreete  carriage  in  that 
busynes,  and  of  the  care  you  have  had  to  divert  the  Turkes  entringe  into  the 
quarreU  by  invadinge  of  Germany,  and  of  your  precise  observinge  our  instruction 
on  that  behalfe,  as  wee  have  thought  fit  to  give  you  this  testimony  of  our  good 
acceptance,  under  our  owne  hand;  and  to  assure  you  wee  will  all  waies  be 
myndfuU  of  it,  aa  occasion  shalbe  offered  for  your  good  .  .  .  See  wee  bid  you 
hartily  fareweU. 

From  Newmarkett,  the  xxiiijth  day  of  November,  1622. 
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As  the  European  war  spread,  and  the  Palatinate,  the  inherit- 
ance of  James's  son-in-law,  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
fell  before  the  arms  of  Tilly,  the  policy  of  England  towards  the 
Ilmperor  chaoged  gradually  into  opposition,  though  James  was 
Tery  slow  to  countenance  active  hostility  even  on  his  daughter's 
l)ehalf.  But  Boe  was  a  man  of  enthusiastic  ideals :  '  I  must  con-* 
fesse/  he  told  Sir  Thomas  Fynnett  (Finet),  *  that  I  am  a  passionat 
man  in  some  generall  causes,  and  they  trouble  mee,  as  children 
doe  other  men,  with  joyfall  and  sorrowfull  cares.'  Above  most 
men  Boe  was  a  hot  supporter  of  Elizabeth,  and  eagerly  sought  all 
means  for  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate.  The  agent  whom 
he  thought  most  serviceable  to  that  end,  or  at  least  whom  he 
•was  best  able  to  set  in  motion  from  his  post,  was  Bethlen  Gabor, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  who  had  already  shown  himself  a  skilful 
general,  and  commanded  a  large  army.  The  greater  part  of  the 
800  folio  pages  of  his  printed  correspondence  from  Constantinople 
is  occupied  with  negotiations  about  Bethlen  Gabor,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  it  was  largely,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  Boe  that 
this  somewhat  difficult  ally  finally  found  himself  fighting  at 
Ck>unt  Mansfeld's  side  against  the  imperial  army  of  the  House  of 
Habsburg. 

Boe  earnestly  counsels  the  titular  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
husband  of  his  dear  princess,  to  make  overtures  to  Bethlen,  to 
promise  him  a  ^Duch  princes'  to  increase  his  dignity,  and  to 
support  him  in  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  left  utterly  without  instructions,  and  in  June  1626 
he  enumerates  twenty-five  unanswered  despatches  to  Government, 
and  adds  that  it  is  nineteen  months  since  he  has  received  any 
communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  whom  he  does  not 
scruple  to  tax  pretty  caustically  with  his  neglect  of  the  nation's 
interests.  When  Lord  Conway's  despatch  at  last  reached  the 
Ambassador,  it  contained  the  fullest  assurance  of  royal 
approbation. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  touching  of  Boe's  letters 
during  his  long  fight  for  Bethlen  Gabor's  adhesion  to  the  cause 
of  the  Palatinate  are  those  he  wrote  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
once,  and  to  him  always.  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He  laments  his 
isolation  in  the  East  for  many  reasons  ;  but 

there  is  none  more  near  my  sonle  then  that  I  can  doe  yonr  Majestic,  to  whom  I 
have  bene  devoted  from  jonr  infancy  and  from  whom  I  have  received  so  unde- 
flerred  fayonre,  no  such  effectual  service  as  that  you  should  not  only  thereby 
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know  my  heart,  batt  receive  some  fruict.  0  how  happy  should  I  bee  if  I  could 
add  one  tittle  or  bring  one  contented  thought  to  yon  1 

The  news  of  her  husband's  (the  Elector's)  temporary  return  to 
the  Palatinate  gave  him  '  one  day  of  feaste  and  joy.'  They  sent 
him  their  portraits — ^  the  greatest  Jewells  and  honors  I  possess/ 
exclaims  the  loyal  servant.  He  must  needs  force  the  Emperor's 
agent  to  look  at  them,  and  asks  him : — 

Are  not  these  worthy  to  have  a  kingdome  7  Hee  answered  mee.  Par  quenon? 
and  so  rose  and  departed  as  if  hee  had  broken  a  tooth.  I  will  not  flatter  your 
Majestie,  your  picture  here  doth  conquer  hearts,  and  I  am  infinitly  satisfied  that 
no  adversity  hath  power  to  banish  those  smiles  which  yet  smile  upon  us ;  erery 
day  we  honor  them ;  they  make  my  house  a  court  and  my  chamber  a  presence. 

Elizabeth  knew  this  was  no  mere  courtier's  hyperbole,  and 
when  he  said,  *  I  have  not  one  dropp  of  blood  in  my  hart  which  I 
will  not  shed  for  you,'  she  returned  his  &ith{ul  love:  ^Honest 
Thom,  I  pray  the  be  assured  that  nothing  good  or  evill  that  can 
come  to  me  shall  ever  alter  my  good  oppinion  of  you,  to  whom  I 
am  ever  your  most  assured  friend,'  or  *  ever  constantlie,  your  most 
affectionat  firend  Elizabeth.'  He  sends  her,  out  of  his  scanty 
means,  '  bezar  stones  from  the  stagge  of  Corasan  in  Persia '  and 
other  jewels,  which  he  explains  are 

East-India  commodityes,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smyth  is  always  famished  plentifully 
— yet  they  fcUl  not  cure  hi$  gawt  .  .  .  My  poore  wife  will  take  from  me  the 
sending  our  present,  which  she  claymes  as  due  to  her.  She  is  o?erjoyed  ^to  eee 
her  name  in  your  Majesties  letter,  and  kysseth  yt,  as  it  were  alive.  I  should  be 
jealous  of  so  much  passion  to  anything  but  paper. 

What  devotion  these  Stuarts  could  enrapture!  He  is  con- 
stantly trying  to  find  some  amusing  anecdote  to  cheer  the  poor 
Queen  in  her  exile  at  the  Hague,  and  it  grieves  him  when  *  in  the 
winter  all  things  here  are  dead  and  dull  as  the  season,  so  that  I 
cannot  tell  your  majestic  one  ridiculous  tale  of  this  wise  state, 
which  being  governed  by  an  eunuch  all  things  are  te  tame  as  hee.' 
But  now  and  then  he  mixes  encouragement  with  drollery,  as  in 
the  following  letter,  written  in  March  1623  : — 

Most  excellent  Lady,  be  your  owne  queene ;  banish  all  despaires  and  feares ; 
be  assured,  the  cause  in  which  you  suffer  cannot  perish :  if  God  had  not  planted 
it,  it  had  long  since  bene  rooted  out.  Vouchsafe  to  remember  the  motto  of  our 
last  eternally  glorious  Elizabeth  :  This  is  done  of  the  Lord,  and  it  is  wonderful 
in  our  eyes :  so  shall  the  day  of  your  retome  bee  to  those  honors  which  jou 
above  all  princes  merit.  .  .  . 

I  would  faine  leave  this  sceane,  and  change  to  a  merrier,  and  am  eztieamely 
gladd  that  your  Majestic  can  yett  think  of  the  golartisme  of  our  emperour  [mad 
Mustafa] :  now  he  is  faUen  so  lowe,  that  all  my  relations  of  him  will  smell ;  tber^ 
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is  ru>  more  hope  of  his  wisdome,  it  is  now  enough  to  keepe  him  cleanely  :  bat 
becanae  mj  letters  shall  not  leave  your  Majestie  melancholji  you  shall  heare  the 
story  of  the  entry  of  the  Dutch  lady  sent  hither  .... 

The  Ambassador  himself  had  sore  need  of  cheering  in  his 
dreary  post,  to  which  nothing  could  ever  reconcile  him.  Quite  at 
the  beginning  of  his  mission  he  told  Garew :  *  God  knows,  I  am  as 
-weary  of  the  company  of  infidells  as  they  would  be  of  hell,  and 
liave  now  no  ambition  but  of  Christian  buriall,  and  to  be  esteemed 
by  my  friends  an  honest  man.'  This  opinion  he  kept  to  the 
end.  As  for  CJonstantinople,  he  stays  not  behind  any  man  in 
his  admiration  of  its  outward  beauty :  '  That  seate  is  allmost 
incomparable.  In  breefe  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  of  that 
magnificence  and  delight.'  But  he  goes  on  :  *  If  wee  then  con- 
sider the  people  that  possesse  yt,  and  the  uncleanly  order  and 
goverment  in  yt,  it  is  a  sinke  of  men  and  sluttishness.'  His 
isolation  and  the  neglect  of  his  Government  prey  upon  his  spirits, 
and  they  were  not  improved  when  the  plague  visited  Constanti- 
nople, and  claimed  its  2,000  or  3,000  victims  a  day,  taking  '  the 
Torks  and  Jewes  by  armyes,  as  if  they  went  to  conquer  hell*  as  he 
gloomily  notes  from  his  refuge  on  the  island  of  Chalce,  in  the 
Marmora,  in  the  summer  of  1625.  'Preserve  me/  he  entreats 
Calvert,  '  at  least  in  his  Majesties  remembrance  for  good,  that  it 
may  not  be  written  on  my  toomb.  The  best  of  this  mans  life  was 
banishments :  Consul  et  Exui  eramj  His  chief  consolation  lay  in 
correspondence  with  his  friends — with  Lord  Carew,  Abbot  the 
Archbishop,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  at  the  Hague,  Sir  Isaac  Wake  at 
Venice,  Lord  Grandison,  his  wife's  uncle,  and  above  all  his  dear 
princess,  the  *  Eose  of  Bohemia.'  Very  tender  and  grateful  are 
many  of  his  expressions  to  absent  friends,  as  when  he  tells  Sir 
Thomas  Fynnett  that  his  letters  are 

of  such  content  to  mee  because  they  came  from  you,  that  I  am  sore  the 
matter  pleased  mee  not  so  well,  as  the  affection  of  the  writer.  I  live  so  remote, 
and  heare  so  seldome  things  that  please  mee,  that  though  I  cannot  weane  myselfe 
from  the  error  of  our  life,  to  ytch  for  newes,  yett  somtymes  I  wish  I  were  not 
concerned  in  the  world,  or  that  I  might  enjoy  a  peacef  all  ignorance. 

Friends  at  Constantinople  he  had  none,  unless  it  were  Cyril  Lucaris, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Venetian 
bailo  and  the  Dutch  ambassador.  The  former  he  invited,  with 
the  Patriarch,  to  see  *  an  Inglish  maske  on  Twelfe-night/  though 
he  waged  tremendous  war  upon  him  on  the  thorny  point  of '  right 
of  consulage';  but  he  had  no  great  opinion  of  Dutch  friendship : — 
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We  have  two  republicqnes  to  our  friends  (he  writes  in  his  caostic  &abioii^, 
bnt  of  several  complexions.  The  Senate,  I  am  perswaded,  wisheth  wdl  to  the 
state  of  England,  and  will  not  underhand  help  oar  enemies ;  bnt  actively  they 
are  a  frozen  generation.  The  Hollanders  openly  concorre  with  ns,  but  to  gett  a 
few  ducatts  in  privat  will  doe  much  for  our  enemies :  this  is  a  vice  of  too  much 
popular  libertye. 

Of  the  French  ambassador,  the  monntameer  without  linen, 
we  have  read  his  opinion ;  and  of  Bethlen  Gtibor's  envoys  he 
mentions  three,  *  of  three  several  religions,  a  Papist,  a  Calvinist, 
and  an  Arian, — all  three  knaves.* 

In  the  midst  of  the  uncertainties  and  anxieties  of  hi^diplo- 
matic  work,  Roe  found  a  relief  in  trying  to  execute  the  com- 
missions of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  second  Earl  of 
Arundel,  *  the  Father  of  Vertu  in  England,'  for  the  collecting  of 
antiquities  and  manuscripts.  Some  of  his  most  interesting  letters 
treat  of  these  searches,  in  which  he  showed  more  zeal  than 
knowledge.  At  one  time  he  reports  '  a  stone  taken  out  of  the  old 
pallace  of  Priam  in  Troy,  cutt  in  homed  shape  .  .  .  nor  hath  it 
any  bewty,  but  only  the  antiquity  and  truth  of  being  a  piece 
of  that  ruined  and  famous  building.'  Or  again  it  is  *  a  lyon  of 
pure  white,  holding  a  bull's  head  in  his  clawes,'  or  *  a  n^ro  of 
black  marble,  a  peice  not  to  be  matched,'  or  *  a  black  goddesse 
from  Alexandria ' ;  but  as  a  rule  he  cannot  get  what  Buckingham 
wants,  unmutilated  statues,  but  only  ^  halfe  bodyes,  heads,  and 
bustos,'  *  nothing  entire.*  The  curious  may  discover  in  Professor 
Michaelis's  learned  work  on  ancient  marbles  in  England  what 
Roe  really  secured,  for  he  sent  home  in  the  end  a  considerable 
collection  of  sculpture ;  though  he  regretfully  left  it  to  others  to 
despoil  the  celebrated  Porta  Aurea  of  Constantine  of  its  reliefs ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  horn-shaped  stone  of  *  Priam's 
palace '  is  scarcely  authentic.  Of  books  he  says :  *  I  thincke  Ihick 
lane  is  better  fiimished  than  the  Crreeke  church,'  yet  among  the 
manuscripts  he  brought  home  was  one  presented  by  the  Patriarch 
to  the  King  of  England,  described  as  *  an  autobiographall  bible 
intire,  written  by  the  hand  of  Tecla  the  protomartyre  of  the 
Greekes,  that  lived  in  the  tyme  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  greatest 
antiquitye  of  the  Greeke  church ' ;  and  this  was  none  other  than 
the  priceless  *  Codex  Alexandrinus,'  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Roe's  first  appointment  ended  in  1625;  but  the  English 
merchants  importuned  him  to  stay,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
renewed  his  term  of  oflSce.  It  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  Sir  Peter 
Wyohe,  in  April  1628,  that  he  was  able  to  *  surrender  most  willingly 
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to  my  welcome  successor  all  the  parts  of  my  employment.'    The 

poet  had  brought  him  honour,  but  no  profit :  *  Naked  I  came  in, 

and  naked  I  go  out/  he  writes,  and  he  is  not  confident  even  of  the 

necessary  funds  for  the  voyage.    In  June  he  was  at  Smyrna,  and 

in  August  he  reached  Leghorn,  after  a  brisk  fight  with  the 

galleys  of  Malta : — 

My  poore  wife  had  little  place  of  refuge,  whioh  maoh  perplexed  me.  Our 
ship  overladen,  she  sate  upon  the  decke  among  the  gons,  and  was  often  forced  to 
tacke,  as  the  ehemj  came  on  oar  quarters.  This  glory  she  hath,  that  she  showed 
no  feare  nor  passion ;  but  resolved,  that  seeing  it  was  her  portion  she  would 
bcare  it.  Some  great  shot  fell  about  her,  whioh  moved  her  not ;  only  while  I 
-waB  with  her,  to  see  her,  I  got  a  braze  with  a  piece  of  wood  over  the  back  that 
f  elld  me ;  and  this  amazed  her ;  but  when  I  rose  and  had  no  harme  but  payne, 
she  sayd  the  chance  of  the  day  was  past ;  the  bullet  came  dangerously  right 
with  me,  but  was  diverted,  and  splitt  the  bitts  behind  me. 

With  this  adventure  closed  Sir  Thomas  Boe's  mission  to  the 
East.  He  afterwards  sat  for  Oxford,  became  a  Privy  Councillor 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  carried  out  many 
important  negotiations^  with  G-ustavus  Adolphus  and  in  Q^rmany, 
for  which  King  Charles  struck  him  a  gold  medal,  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  died  November  6, 1644,  in  the  midst 
of  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War,  torn  in  two  by  his  sympathies 
with  both  the  contending  parties,  and,  as  Dr.  Gerard  Langbaine 
wrote,  *prcBrepius  opportune^  ne  funestam  regni  catastrophen 
spedaret* 

*  I  have  met,'  said  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  after  a  conference 
with  Sir  Thomas  Roe — *  I  have  met  with  many  gallant  persons  of 
many  nations,  but  scarce  ever  met  with  an  amhaesador  till  now.' 

Stanley  Lane-Poole. 
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*  By  goodness  !  if  I  should  look  ugly  1'— Balzac. 

We  used  to  watx^h  them  every  evening,  the  fedr  white  herons  in  an 
irregular  scalene  triangle,  winging  their  way  down  the  great  river 
to  the  lofty  trees  behind  the  colossal  gilded  Buddha,  amid  whose 
branches  they  roosted.  Before  that  colossal  Buddha  every  up- 
coming junk  tied  up  to  the  shore,  and  captain  and  crew  dimbed 
the  long  straight  flight  of  steps,  then  knelt  and  burnt  at  least 
one  fragrant  incense  stick  in  gratitude  for  safe  deliverance  firom 
half  sunk  jagged  rock  and  frothing  rapid.  In  contemplation  of 
the  many  dangers  by  which  we  are  surrounded  in  a  state  <^ 
nature,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  believe  that  he  delivers 
himself  therefrom  by  his  own  skill ;  thus  naturally  the  heart  weUs 
out  with  love  and  thankfulness  to  One  wiser  and  more  powerfrd, 
Who  has  guided  his  steps.  And  the  outcome  is  an  anthropo- 
morphic or  Pantheistic  worship — fresh  flowers  with  the  dew 
upon  them  in  Ceylon,  lighted  candles  and  tall  white  lilies  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  crackers  and  burnt  incense  sticks  in  China.  In 
the  leafy  sanctuary  behind  the  protecting  image — for  it  was 
certainly  thanks  to  the  Buddha  the  trees  had  been  spared  to  reach 
maturity — ^the  birds  slept  safely,  and  each  day  we  watched  them 
homing  and  thereby  knew  the  hour  of  the  evening. 

In  London  there  are  so  many  things  to  tell  the  time  by — ^the 
mounting  of  the  guard  at  St.  James's  Palace,  the  twelve  o'clock 
calling  of  the  evening  papers,  the  hour  of  the  last  'bus,  even  in 
some  parts  the  rich  tones  of  Old  Ben.  But  in  our  distant  home^ 
without  omnibuses  and  evening  papers,  without  House  of  Commons 
and  disciplined  soldiery,  no  one  all  the  day  long  does  anything  at 
a  fixed  time.  And  the  one  thing  that  marked  the  hours  for  us 
was  that  flight  of  herons.  So  each  day  my  husband  would  call 
me  to  the  window :  '  There  they  are  again.  See  what  o'clock  it 
is.'  And  the  birds  were  right  to  the  minute.  We  could  have 
set  our  watches  by  them,  allowing  always  for  the  changes  of  the 
season.  The  herons  passing  was  an  excuse  for  looking  out  at  the 
view  generally  across  the  grand  half-mile-wide  river^  dear  and 
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blue  in  winter,  chocolate-coloured  and  some  ninety  feet  higher  than 
its  winter  level  in  summer ;  noting  the  brilliant  evening  lights  upon 
the  double  range  of  mountains  opposite,  the  long  sloping  tops  of 
the  fiourther  range  showing  out  between  or  occasionally  overtopping 
the  serrated  edges  of  the  nearer  range ;  the  massive  white  walls 
of  the  temples  turning  blue  in  the  sxmset  colours ;  a  water£Btll  here 
and  there  lighted  into  unnatural  distinctness  like  a  white  horse's 
tail  wavering  in  the  breeze;  a  crowd  of  blue-gowned  men  and 
women  going  home  with  baskets  dangling  from  their  shoulder 
yokes ;  there  an  official  with  large  blue  sedan  chair  and  obsequious 
attendants  besetting  him,  with  red  facings  and  red  edgings  to  their 
short  coats,  or  careering  across  the  river  a  smart-looking  craft 
with  deep  azure  sail,  much  beflagged,  one  slender  cannoD  projecting 
at  the  bow.  There  is  always  something  to  watch  in  a  great  river 
view — ^the  varying  height  of  the  water,  the  swiftness  of  the  current, 
not  to  speak  of  the  constant  traffic.  There  floats  down  river  what 
looks  like  a  haycock.  It  takes  a  sudden  slant  as  it  is  caught  in 
the  dangerous  rapid  opposite,  bows,  and  threatens  to  capsize,  then 
as  suddenly  seems  to  pull  up  and  right  itself,  proceeding  as  before 
on  its  down-river  course,  an  overladen  cargo  of  rush  candle  wicks. 
By  the  Ho-i-ho,  yeo-ho,  yeo-ho,  there  must  be  a  hundred  men 
towing  that  heavily  laden  cargo-boat  up  stream,  but  the  trackers 
are  hidden  from  view  by  the  houses  beneath  us.  We  only  hear 
that  chant  of  theirs,  that  becomes  at  last  like  the  music  of  the 
river,  so  inseparable  are  the  two.  I  hear  it  now,  as  I  write,  that 
music  of  the  Yangtse  Gorges  that  begins  at  Ichang  of  the  placid 
lake-like  expanses  and  little  sharp-pointed  hills,  then  follows  all 
through  the  west  of  China  on  to  the  base  of  the  great  Himalayan 
range,  the  gigantic  fortress  guarding  the  penetralia  of  Asia. 

Day  after  day  that  flight  of  the  herons  would  be  an  excuse 
for  half  an  hour^s  idleness — U  gi/noco  degli  occh%  as  the  Italians 
call  it.  And  after  it  we  would  go  back  to  our  books  or  writing, 
thankful  for  the  interlude  to  the  innocent  white  birds,  whom  we 
knew  so  well  at  nearer  view,  with  their  slight,  elegant  legs  and 
graceful  forms,  the  last  finishing  touch  to  so  many  a  peacefril 
landscape. 

Once  we  did  a  thing  unheard  of— accepted  an  invitation  to 
stay  a  few  nights  in  a  grand  Chinese  country  house,  and  travelled 
a  day's  journey  in  sedan  chairs  to  arrive  there.  We  had  barely 
started  on  our  return  journey  when  my  husband  exclaimed, '  By 
George,  there  they  are  I '    And  there,  in  the  rice-meadow  we  were 

21—2 
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just  abont  to  circle,  on  one  of  those  narrow  raised  canseways  on 
which  80  mnch  travelling  in  China  is  done,  with  barelj  room  iot 
one  man's  feet,  a  mnd  swamp  on  either  side  for  the  rice  to  grow 
in  or  to  receive  you  if  you  step  unwarily,  as  always  must  happen 
sooner  or  later  with  every  man — ^there  we  saw  one  heron,  and 
then  another,  and  another,  till  at  last  the  whole  iiregular  scalene 
triangle  we  knew  so  well,  without  a  base,  but  with  outflanking 
guards  on  either  side  of  where  the  base  should  have  been,  rose 
slowly,  with  long  legs  sticking  out  behind  as  a  rudder,  and 
beautiful  white  wings  wide  dis-spread,  and  set  out  with  an  easy, 
assured  stroke  for  the  city  wher^  we  dwelt,  and  their  home  among 
the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  river,  and  some  three  or  four 
miles  further  down.    They  were  the  very  same  herons  we  had  so 
often  watched,  and  now,  as  by  a  chance,  we  had  discovered  their 
feeding-ground,  though  why  they  should  choose  rice-fields  so 
very  fur  from  their  roosting-plaoe  or  a  roosting-place  so  very  fiir 
from  their  feeding-ground  puzzled  us.   Not  so  our  Chinese  coolies. 
To  them  the  matter  was  quite  simple.    The  birds  were  aocos- 
tomed  to  the  trees,  and  always  lived  there  all  the  year  round. 
Now  at  this  season  of  the  year  the  rice  where  we  then  w«re  was 
just  the  right  cover  for  the  insects  that  formed  their  food ;  at 
another  season  of  the  year  it  would  be  another  place.    The  Urds 
knew  where  to  find  their  food  at  all  the  different  seasons  in  the 
great  circle,  over  which  they  could  fly  easily,  of  about  twenty 
miles — as  herons  fly — ^from  their  home,  the  sacred  grove.     Aad 
in  all  their  flights  to  and  firo  no  man  harmed  them.    Herons  are 
not  good  for  food,  but  they  are  what  the  Chinese  call  good  to 
see.    So  the  blue-gowned  peasants  looked  at  them,  and  talked  of 
them  in  that  soft  Chinese  that  country  pec^le  use  of  anything 
they  love  much,  such  as  Tvrti^  the  tutelary  Deity  of  heaven  and 
earth,  or  Di-diy  baby,   or  the  like.     Painters  painted  them, 
from  memory  mostly,  but  their  memories  are  good ;  poets  used 
them  for  their  similes.    And  no  man  nor  boy  in  China  banned 
the  herons. 

But  to  make  a  sad  story  short.  Bewick  says  the  pretty 
creatures  had  been  well-nigh  exterminated  in  Englmd  even  in  his 
day,  and  since  then  the  supply  of  egrets'  crests  has  well-nigh 
given  out  in  South  America,  whilst  the  demand  for  aigrettes  is 
greater  than  ever ;  so  one  day  my  husband  received  a  letter  finom 
an  unknown  correspondent  offering  him  good  terms  for  herons' 
crests  from  Western  China.    *  Never ! '  my  husband  said, '  neverl 
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Extirpate  those  beaatifol  birds  here,  as  they  have  been  extirpated 
everywhere  else  ?  No ! '  *  Some  one  else  will  be  sure  to  do  it  if 
yon  don't,'  said  she  who  onght  to  have  been  his  spiritual  upholder. 
*I  don't  care.  I  won't.'  We  came  away  and  returned  once 
again  to  Chungking,  and  there  were  the  herons  still.  We  greeted 
them  with  effusion,  and  once  more  knew  the  hour  of  the  evening 
by  the  homing  of  the  birds. 

Then  a  telegram,  and  a  half  circling  of  the  world,  and  the 
joys  of  London  once  again,  mind  rubbing  against  mind  -as  a  cow 
rubs  its  back  against  a  tree-trunk,  getting  ease  and  refreshment 
thereby.  Till  one  day  came  a  box,  a  little  box,  sent  by  post,  and 
inside  it — such  a  little  box — fifty  poxmds'  worth  of  herons'  crests. 
For  the  representative  left  in  charge  of  my  husband's  business 
bad  had  the  same  offer,  and  had  accepted  it  all  in  the  way  of 
business.  The  transaction  paid,  of  course,  and  people  in  London 
can  nid-nod  now  at  one  another  with  the  crests  from  Chinese 
egrets.  But  we  know  that  when  we  go  back  to  our  Central 
Asian  home  there  will  be  no  beautiful  white  birds  winging  home- 
wards to  their  nests  above  the  Buddha,  no  homing  of  the  herons 
to  tell  the  hour  of  the  evening ;  for  those  innocent  white  birds 
the  people  of  China  had  spared  for  generations  have,  like  so  many 
others,  been  offered  up  as  martyrs  to  the  Moloch  of  European 
fashion.  Doubtless  the  aigrettes  wearers  have  each  their  pets, 
are  many  of  them  perchance  members  of  the  Kennel  Club,  but 
those  white  birds  were  our  pets.  And  we  know  that  we  shall  see 
them  never  more,  those  herons  we  have  watched  so  often  in  the 
long,  long  evening  hours  of  life  inside  a  Chinese  city's  walls. 

Do  our  soldiers  fight  the  better  for  their  busbies  made  of 
^ets'  crests  ?  Would  our  lovely  ladies  not  look  ever  fair  if  no 
plumes  waved  upon  their  heads  ? 

AuciA  Bewicee  LrrxLE. 
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In  the  weeks  that  elapsed  till  the  reply  came  irom  Austxalia 
Joshua  gained,  if  not  elasticity,  at  least  the  ordinary  measure  of 
content  that  had  nsed  to  mark  him.  Miss  Latonr's  image  was 
becoming  blurred  and  indistinct.  Maria  Tebbs's  occupied  the 
foreground. 

When  the  reply  to  his  proposal  came  in  the  old-fiBishioned, 
sloping  Italian  handwriting  that  used  to  be  considered  £Eishionable 
in  our  mothers'  day,  the  solitary  merchant  had  no  misgivings. 
Maria  had  accepted  him.  Maria  was  coming  home  to  him,  to 
make  his  house  a  home  in  something  more  than  mere  name.  He 
was  glad  he  had  taken  the  decisive  step.  He  saw  only  matter 
for  congratulation  in  the  result.  Her  appreciation  was  all  the 
more  acceptable  to  him,  coming  on  the  top  of  the  depreciation  he 
believed  he  had  suffered  from  another  quarter. 

When  he  knew  that  she  had  actually  set  sail,  he  wrote  to  her 
at  each  port.  He  told  her  to  expect  a  bald-headed,  middle-aged 
man,  and  not  the  Joshua  Grenfell,  the  stripling  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,  whom  she  remembered ;  but  he  wrote  the  injunction 
light-heartedly,  half-playfully,  almost  glad  to  think  that  with 
her,  too,  time  had  not  stood  still.  His  age  could  not  make  him 
ridiculous  in  her  eyes.  Then  he  would  have  her  sympathetic 
companionship.  Maturity  and  maturity — ^after  all,  they  were 
best  matched. 

^  As  it  neared  the  advertised  date  of  the  Mandcday's  arrival  he 
informed  the  servants  of  his  approaching  marriage.  There  was 
no  one  else  whom  it  concerned,  and  they  prepared  the  already 
fully  prepared  house  in  De  Yere  Gardens.  ^  a  clumsy,  masculine 
fetshion  he  introduced  articles  of  furniture  associated  in  his  mind 
with  feminine  requirements.  He  grudged  nothing.  He  liked  to 
think  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  brighten  and  beautify  and  touch 
with  light  a  life  that  had  been  till  now  mostly  grey  and  colourless. 
When  the  morning  of  Maria's  arrival  came  he  went  down  to 
the  Docks  to  meet  her.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  he  jnight  in 
the  circumstances  appeal  for  Mrs.  Brentwood's  services,  but  later 
he  put  that  notion  aside.    Not  that  he  was  conscious  of  anything 
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that  should  make  him  reserved  with  Bill  or  his  wife  on  the  subject 
of  his  marriage,  but  simply  any  question  of  chaperonage  between 
people  who  have  reached  the  fifties  seemed  out  of  place  to  his 
mind.  The  best  plan  for  Maria  would  be  to  go  to  an  hotel,  even  if 
she  had  friends  willing  to  receive  her,  and  they  could  be  married 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days. 

Joshua  dressed  himself  a  shade  more  carefully  than  usual  on 
the  morning  of  the  eventful  day.  He  was  not  greatly  concerned 
about  his  looks.  Maria  would  see  him  older,  of  course,  but  Maria 
would  understand.  He  need  not  be  on  the  rack  to  keep  up  false 
appearances,  as  he  would  probably  have  had  to  be  with  Miss 
Latour.  He  bought  a  scarlet  button-hole  on  his  way  past  the 
florist's,  and  fitstened  it  in  his  coat.  He  had  some  time  to  wait 
at  the  Docks,  and  when  the  Mandalay  hove  in  sight  and  steamed 
into  harbour  his  heart  beat  several  degrees  quicker  than  its  wont. 
Then  his  thoughts  went  to  Maria,  and  a  sort  of  protective  tender- 
ness mingled  with  them.  He  forgot  she  was  a  middle-aged 
woman — he  never  had  realised  it-ra  woman  who  had  had  her 
front  to  the  hard  side  of  life  for  twenty-five  years,  and  suffered 
some  battering  thereby,  and  he  remembered  only  her  lonely,  un- 
protected condition  and  what  she  had  braved  to  come  to  him.  As 
the  vessel  came  nearer  he  strained  his  eyes  eagerly.  She  would 
be  older,  but  there  would  be  the  same  striking  carriage  that  had 
distinguished  the  Maria  of  his  youth.  He  did  not  believe  he 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  recognising  her.  He  boarded  the 
ship  along  with  the  other  people  who  were  doing  the  same.  The 
bustle  and  hubbub  were  confusing.  The  first  person  he  met  was 
a  heavily  laden  female  weighed  down  beneath  a  load  of  wraps  and 
a  parrot's  cage.  She  was  scanning  the  pier  arrivals  with  a  vexed, 
disappointed  expression  of  face.  Joshua  wandered  in  and  out  oi 
the  various  groups,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  unattached — 
no  one,  at  least,  who  could  be  Maria  Tebbs.  He  got  hold  of  a 
steward  at  last,  and  the  man  xmdertook  to  find  Miss  Tebbs.  He 
wriggled  out  and  in  the  groups  in  a  manner  that  suggested  the 
tortuous  windings  of  a  snake,  Joshua  keeping  up  with  him  as  best 
he  could. 

'  Miss  Tebbs,'  he  said  at  last,  touching  a  lady  on  the  shoulder, 
*  this  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  to  you.  This  is  the  lady,  sir ; ' 
and  having  performed  the  hasty  introduction  he  departed  to  attend 
to  other  business. 

The  lady  addressed  turned  with  a  quick  jerk  and  &ced  Joshua. 
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It  was  the  owner  of  the  circnlar  waterproof  and  parrot  and  bnndle 
of  wraps.  The  merchant  stared  at  her  and  then  stammered  some- 
thing about '  a  mistake/  and  lifted  his  hat  prior  to  turning  away. 
But  she  stopped  him  with  a  light  of  slowly  dawning  comprehension 
in  her  small  bead-like  eyes. 

'  Joshua/  she  said,  laying  down  the  wraps  to  set  one  hand  fiee 
and  to  offer  it  to  him.     '  Om  it  be  Joshua  GrenfeU  ? ' 

'I  am  Joshua  Grenfell/  he  said,  his  voice  to  his  own  ears 
sounding  strange  and  overstrained,  while  his  grey  eyes  searched, 
searched  the  unfamiliar  features  opposite  him  with  an  effort  of 
memory  that  was  almost  painful.     '  And — and  you  ? ' 

'  I  am  Maria  Tebbs,'  she  said ;  and  there  was  a  little  quiver  in 
her  voice. 

Joshua  staggered  for  a  minute  like  a  ship  encountering  a 
heavy  sea,  and  then  he  pulled  himself  together  again. 

'  It  was  good  of  you  to  come/  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
feeble,  and  quavered  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  at  self-controL 

'  Not  at  all,'  she  said.  Then  she  picked  up  the  wraps,  and  he 
said,  as  if  glad  to  handle  common,  everyday  topics  again  : 

*  What  about  your  luggage  ? ' 

.  She  went  down  to  her  cabin  on  pretence  of  getting  something 
she  had  forgotten.  She  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  her  berth,  and 
she  kept  saying  to  herself,  '  What  an  old,  old  man  he  is !  And  so 
that  is  really  Joshua — and  he  used  to  be  so  handsome !  *  Then 
she  sighed  and  shed  a  few  tears  behind  her  gossamer  veil.  It  was 
a  wide  one,  and  she  lifted  it  and  removed  the  traces  before  she 
went  upstairs  again. 

Men  do  not  find  relief  in  tears.  When  they  were  in  the  jogging 
four-wheeler,  and  Maria's  boxes  atop  of  them,  they  made  con- 
versation in  short,  spasmodic  sentences.  The  parrot  occupied  the 
front  seat,  and  from  time  to  time  threw  in  a  contribution  to  the 
general  frmd.  The  woman  was  the  more  self-possessed  of  the  two. 
Joshua  did  not  look  at  her  much.  That  first  impression  was  too 
vividly  imprinted  on  his  brain  to  require  fresh  corroboration. 
Maria — ^the  dashing  Maria,  with  the  striking  figure  and  chestnut 
coils — ^an  old  woman,  with  hatchetty  features  and  nut-crack» 
chin,  a  prim,  angular  old  maid.  That  was  the  plain  English  of 
it.  She  was  to  the  other  Maria  of  his  youth  and  recollections  as  a 
dried-up  mummy  is  to  warm,  breathing  flesh  and  blood.  He  was 
.  not  conscious  to  the  full  of  the  shock  he  had  received  till  the 
drive  was  over  and  his  companion  safely  deposited  at  her  hotel, 
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and  he  himself  on  his  way  to  his  solitary  house.  He  asked  him- 
self then  what  he  had  done,  but  with  no  idea  of  going  back  from 
the  obligation  he  had  incurred. 

He  sat  down  to  dinner  mechanically,  as  we  perform  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime.  He  even  made  a  pretence  of  eating,  and  only 
Thomas  discovered  the  deception.  By-and-by  the  dessert  was  put 
on  the  table,  the  decanters  deposited  in  front  of  him,  and  then  the 
Bolitode  he  had  been  too  proud  to  demand  before  was  granted  him. 

He  was  not  impulsive.  The  blood  of  youth,  however  hot  it 
may  have  flowed  once,  has  had  time  to  cool  in  our  veins  when 
Joshua's  age  is  reached.  He  did  not  get  up  and  pace  the 
room  agitatedly,  as  a  younger,  more  passionate  man  might  have 
done.  He  only  sat  and  stared  silently  at  the  decanters  in  front  of 
him  and  cracked  walnuts  absently.  He  was  not  conscious  of 
either  variety  of  shape  or  colour  in  the  objects  about  him.  The 
roey-hued  port,  the  white  table-cover,  the  shaded  centre  lamp — 
in  all  these  he  only  saw  Maria.  He  sat  so  for  a  long  time,  not 
conscious  of  any  connected  thought.  The  feelings  are  said  to  be 
less  sensitive  after  first  youth,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  a 
cmel  concentration  about  a  blow  which  strikes  one  in  later  years 
that  I  doubt  if  there  exists  even  in  the  keener  edge  of  youth's 
sorrows ;  and  Joshua  was  experiencing  it.  .The  iron  had  indeed 
entered  into  his  soul. 

After  he  had  sat  so  for  some  time  he  said  aloud,  '  Esther, 
Esther,  Esther  ! '  The  dissyllable  came  easily  to  his  lips,  easier 
than  that  other  name ;  and  he  foimd  himself  forgetting  that  she 
bad  ever  laughed  at  him — ^forgetting  that  her  youth  was  incom- 
patible with  his  riper  years — ^remembering  only  her  bright, 
vivacious  manner  and  her  sweet  young  face,  all  her  little  ways 
that  had  wound  themselves  unconsciously  round  his  heart — the 
central  place  she  had  held  in  that  picture  that  till  lately  had  been 
rarely  out  of  his  thoughts  ;  and  he  had  thought  to  put  Maria  in 
her  place! 

*  Esther,  Esther ! '  he  said  again.  By-and-by  Thomas  brought 
his  coffee  and  stirred  the  fire  with  gentile  suggestion,  but  he  did 
not  move.  Later  he  lifted  the  cup  mechanically  to  his  lips,  and 
was  reminded  by  the  tepidity  of  its  contents  for  the  first  time 
that  he  was  cold.  He  fdtered  hia  seat  to  one  nearer  the  fire,  but 
he  did  not  alter  his  train  of  thought.  How  was  he  to  marry 
Blaria?  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  only  since  morning  that  he 
had  realised  what  Esther  had  been  to  him.    What  a  fool  he  had 
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been !  what  a  blind  idiot  to  send  for  a  woman  he  had  not  seen  for 
twenty-five  years !  In  the  light  of  later  events  it  seemed  to  him 
as  if  he  had  been  overtaken  with  temporary  aberration  of  the 
intellect.  The  idea  of  looking  at  the  old  photo  and  comparing  it 
with  Maria  as  she  now  was  did  occur  to  him,  but  he  put  it  away 
from  him  with  a  mental  gesture  of  disgust.  And  now  she  was 
at  her  hotel ;  he  saw  her  again  in  his  mind's-eye — her  thin,  plank- 
like,  attenuated  form,  those  grey  corkscrew  curls  framing  the 
withered  feu^,  the  acidulated  lips,  the  sharp  nose — and  he  had 
brought  her  all  those  thousands  of  miles,  and  in  a  few  days  she 
would  expect  him  to  marry  her !  The  thought  haunted  him  £ai 
into  the  night,  and  became  a  veritable  nightmare  when  at  last  he 
went  to  bed. 

He  had  told  the  Brentwoods  of  his  intended  marriage  some 
days  previous  to  Maria's  coming.  He  had  called  at  Qevelaxu^ 
Square,  and  had  told  Mrs.  Brentwood  his  news. 

'I  am  going  to  be  married,'  he  had  said,  turning  his  ha^ 
round  between  his  fingers  in  an  embarrassed  manner.  He  in& 
not  embarrassed  from  any  thought  in  the  background  of  Esther 
Latour,  as  Mary  thought  he  was.  He  was  under  the  impresdoiL 
that  any  intentions  he  had  had  with  r^ard  to  her  had  be^i  safelj 
locked  within  his  own  breast.  He  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
gauging  the  extent  of  woman's  intuitive  perceptions.  No,  it  waa 
entirely  the  thought  of  Maria,  and  Maria's  arrival  on  the  missioa 
on  which  she  was  coming,  that  embarrassed  him. 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,'  Mary  returned  cordially,  and  a 
sudden  gleam  sprang  to  her  eyes.  Who  but  Esther  could  be  the 
chosen  one  ?  He  had  gone  to  Britton  Vicarage,  and  now  Estb^ 
had  commissioned  him  to  break  the  news  to  her  in  person. 

*It — it  is  to  a  friend  of  my  youth.  She  is  coming  from 
Australia,'  he  had  gone  on,  dispelling  her  conclusion  almost  as  soon 
as  formed.  He  still  stroked  his  hat  nervously.  '  She  is  oomiog 
— soon — the  Mandalay  is  advertised  to  arrive  on  Tuesday.  I 
wondered  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  call  at  her  hoteL  She  i» 
going  to  stay  at  an  hotel  for  a  few  days — the  Hotel  Windsor,  I 
thmk.' 

Mrs.  Brentwood  gasped  a  little. 

When  she  had  recovered  herself  she  tried  to  be  cordial. 

'  Of  course,'  she  said,  doing  what  she  could  to  speak  heartilj. 
'  I  shall  call  upon  her  on  Wednesday.  Has  she  no  relatives  is 
England?' 
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*  I  am  not  sure/  he  said  oonstrainedlj,  rising  to  go. 

*  Of  course  I  shall  go/  she  reiterated,  a&aid  she  had  appeared 
cold,  and  making  an  effort  to  throw  more  warmth  into  her  tone, 
and  Joshua  had  left  her  considerably  relieved. 

He  called  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  'morning  after  Miss 
Tebbs's  arrival.  She  was  not  up,  he  was  told ;  she  had  not  re- 
covered from  the  feitigues  of  the  previous  day.  He  had  expected 
as  much.  He  went  on  to  the  City  after  that,  and  transacted  a 
little  business.  The  calendar  chronicled  the  day  of  the  week  to 
be  Wednesday.  So  much  he  noticed  incidentally  when  he  was 
dating  a  letter,  and  then  by  a  natural  train  of  association  he 
remembered  that  it  was  Mrs.  Brentwood's  day  at  home.  And 
then  he  had  an  inspiration.  He  would  go  to  her.  She  had  pro- 
mised to  call  upon  Maria — by  this  time  she  would  have  seen  her — 
and  she  was  a  woman,  and  perhaps  even  without  words  from  him 
she  might  understand. 

The  relief  of  the  thought  was  so  seductive  as  to  make  him 
doubt  whether  it  would  be  a  legitimate  course  of  action.  He 
struggled  feebly  with  this  feeling,  and  then  he  caught  up  his  hat 
and  took  a  hansom  to  Cleveland  Square.  He  was  lucky  enough 
to  find  Mrs.  Brentwood  alone.  He  went  in  rather  slowly  and 
drearily,  and  Mrs.  Brentwood  (few  things  escaped  that  little 
woman's  sharpened  eyesight)  noticed  it.  It  was  easily  seen  there 
was  nothing  of  the  elation  of  the  joyful  bridegroom  about  him. 

He  did  not  speak  just  at  once,  but  she  glided  with  easy  tact 
from  ordinary  conversation  to  the  topic  uppermost  in  the  thoughts 
of  both. 

*  I  called  upon  Miss  Tebbs  this  morning/  she  said,  acutely 
oonsoious  of  her  companion's  state  of  mind. 

*  Yon  have  seen  her  ? '  he  asked,  and  he  sat  more  erect  and 
looked  at  her  eagerly. 

'  She  looked  tired/  Mary  answered  quietly;  '  nothing  so  fatigu- 
ing as  a  sea  voyage.'  Q  Tired  and  cross,'  she  added  to  herself, 
'and  a  dried-up  old  maid  if  ever  there  was  one.')  She  wanted 
very  much  to  ask  him  if  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses  when 
he  had  invited  her  to  come  all  those  thousands  of  miles  from 
Melbourne,  but  instead  she  was  silent,  waiting. 

*  Yes,'  he  returned  absently,  and  then  he  looked  at  her,  and 
there  had  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  telepathy,  mutual 
understanding,  call  it  what  you  will,  between  them.  He  had 
not  me^nt  tp  be  so  precipitate— nothing  had  been  frirther  from 
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his  thonghts  when  he  came  in  than  to  confess  the  simple  taratii — 
and  he  was  not  ordinarily  impulsive.  It  was  that  something  in 
her  fistce  that  threw  him  off  his  gnard. 

'  Mrs.  Brentwood/  he  said, '  I  am  a  brute  to  say  it,  but — ^but^ 
it  has  been  all — all *    He  paused  tardily. 

'  Tes/  she  said,  nodding  her  head  and  supplying  the  word 
quite  calmly,  '  a  mistake.' 

Even  Mrs.  Brentwood,  brave  little  wcAnan  that  she  was,  quailed 
somewhat  before  Joshua's  look  and  words.  *  Mistake '  is  a  big  woid 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  greatest  issues  of  a  man's  lile, 
and  his  tone  had  carried  with  it  considerable  conviction,  and  to 
add  to  that  the  testimony  of  her  own  senses  was  not  wanting. 
She  had  seen  Maria  for  herself.  After  an  expressive  pause  she 
looked  at  him  seriously  and  said  quietly,  ^  It  must  be  rectified.' 

*  Impossible ! '  was  what  he  said,  abruptly,  ahnost  shortly,  so 
taken  aback  was  he  by  her  words,  and  then  he  reiterated  the 
word  in  an  xmder  tone,  half  to  himself, '  Impossible ! ' 

'  Not  impossible  at  all,'  she  said  decisively ;  ^  if  I  were  a  man 
and  in  your  circumstances  I  should  not  recognise  such  a  word.' 

'  I  recognise  it  because  I  am  a  man,'  said  Joshua  with  a  little 
bitter  laugh,  and  he  rose  up  and  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  looked  at  her.  He  was  excited  by  her  words.  He  did 
not  wish  to  give  them  a  place  in  his  mind,  but  nevertheless  he 
was  excited  by  them.     *  I  have  been  a  fool,'  he  said. 

She  did  not  contradict  him.  To  speak  truth,  she  had  been 
exceedingly  provoked  with  him  ever  since  her  morning  visit  to 
Miss  Tebbs.  It  was  only  that  appealing  look  in  his  grey  eye6 
that  had  softened  her  to  him  at  last. 

He  went  on,  not  sparing  himself: 

*  I  have  brought  her  these  thousands  of  miles  to  marry  me, 
on  the  strength  of  a  recollection — a  recollection  of  twenfy-five 
years  old — and  now — ^now  I  find  I  have  made  a  mistake,  and  honour 

obliges  me — and ^    He  stopped  short.    I^e  interrupted  him 

with  an  impatient  gesture. 

<  There  is  a  great  deal  talked  about  honour  and  obligation  and 
so  forth,'  she  said,  looking  at  Joshua ;  '  but  for  my  part  I  know 
nothing  so  insane  as  for  a  man  to  marry  a  woman  so  utteriy  un« 
suited  to  him  as  Miss  Tebbs  is  to  you.  Li  my  opinion  the  deventh 
hour  is  not  too  late  to  draw  back.' 

'Impossible!'  Joshua  said  again,  and  he  wondered  vaguely 
how  Mrs.  Brentwood  had  discovered  in  the  space  of  a  morning  ci^ 
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the  fstct  of  his  and  Maria's  mntnal  nnsnitabib'tj.    Mrs.  Brentwood 
noticed  the  tone  of  his  remonstrance  was  feebler. 

*  You  are  doing  an  injustice  to  her,  too,'  continued  the  little 
woman,  following  up  her  advantage.  'I  consider  you  do  not 
fulfil  a  husband's  obligations  if  you  do  not  give  your  wife  un- 
divided devotion.' 

A  vision  of  Maria,  with  her  withered  cheek,  her  &ded  blue 
eyes  and  attenuated  figure,  rose  before  him  at  her  words.  His 
vein  of  humour  was  not  strong,  or  it  might  have  been  touched 
at  the  thought  of  '  xmdivided  devotion '  in  connection  with  Miss 
Tebbs ;  but  it  never  had  been  strong,  and  besides  the  situation  was 
too  grave  to  be  humorous.  Almost  insensibly  he  was  allowing 
Mrs.  Brentwood  to  influence  him. 

*  Not  fail  to  her  ? '  he  repeated ;  and  then  helplessly,  *  What 
would  you  have  me  do  ?  Nothing  but  a  hound  or  a  sneak  would 
draw  back  now.'  She  had  been  working  up  to  this.  It  was  what 
she  wished.     She  knitted  her  brows  seriously. 

'  You  must  follow  my  directions,'  she  said,  with  a  pretty  air 
of  dictation.    He  did  not  reply. 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  out  connectedly,'  she  went  on,  *  but  it 
must  be  managed  somehow,  and  with  tact  I  think  it  may  be 
managed.' 

*  Do  you  mean  I  must  see  her  and  make  an  explanation  ? '  he 
asked,  shrinking  visibly. 

'  *No,'  she  said  thoughtfully ;  *  I  think  the  best  way  would  be 
for  you  to  write.'  She  indicated  her  davenport  as  she  spoke,  as  if 
there  and  then  she  would  have  him  begin. 

'  I  should  feel  such  a  cad,'  he  said ;  but  his  remonstrance  was 
sensibly  weaker.  There  was  relief  in  the  thought  of  pen  and  ink 
after  the  dread  nightmare  of  a  personal  interview. 

^You  must  write,'  she  said,  'and  you  must  be  called' away. 
I  think  that  would  be  best.' 

He  was  silent,  listening,  willing  to  put  himself  entirely  into 
her  hands.  '  You  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  something,'  she 
went  on  decidedly ;  '  of  course  you  cannot  expect  to  get  out  of  a 
dilemma  like  this  without  sacrificing  something.' 

Joshua  seized  on  the  idea  eagerly. 

'  Sacrifice  ? '  he  said ;  '  if  there  was  anything  I  could  sacrifice, 
any  compensation  I  could  make,  it  would  be  the  only  thing  that 
would  reconcile  me  to  the  step.' 

'  Even  if  it  is  a  pretty  severe  sacrifice  ?'  she  asked,  to  test  him. 
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'The  harder  the  better/  he  responded  eagerly.  'But  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  managed.  What  compensation  would  she 
consider  sufficient  to  make  up  for  losing  her  home,  for  rooting  her 
out  from  all  her  feoniliar  surroundings,  and  bringing  her  here  to 
England  ? ' 

Mrs.  Brentwood  was  silent,  thinking  deeply. 

*  I  shall  think  it  over/  she  said  after  a  pause.  '  There  must 
be  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  I  shall  think  it  over.  Come 
back  to-morrow.    I  shall  be  in  to-morrow  afternoon.' 

He  rose  and  stood  looking  into  the  fire  with  the  expression  of 
one  who  tries  to  rouse  himself  and  come  back  to  the  matter  in 
hand — ^the  matter  in  hand  being  with  him  a  visit  to  the  Hotel 
Windsor  and  to  Maria.  He  took  Mrs.  Brentwood's  hand  in  leaving, 
and  pressed  it.  He  did  not  quite  know  whether  out  of  that 
wonderful  brain  of  hers  she  could  evolve  some  plan  by  whioh  he 
might  be  freed  from  marriage  with  this  woman,  who  in  forty-eight 
ho\irs  had  become  so  utterly  distastefrd  to  him.  Mrs.  Brentwood 
gave  him  a  very  bright  and  encouraging  smile. 

*  Don't  look  so  down,'  she  said  rallyingly.  *  Trust  me.  You 
want  faith.'  And  '  Gome  back  to-morrow,'  she  added,  nodding  her 
head  and  smiling  again. 

He  made  his  way  to  the  Hotel  Windsor  from  Cleveland  Square 
with  a  decidedly  heavy  heart,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Brentwood's 
cheery  words. 

Maria  was  up,  and  met  him,  when  he  was  shown  into  her 
sitting-room,  with  a  curious  contortion  of  feature  that  did  duty  fx 
a  smile. 

'  I  have  caught  cold,'  she  said,  when  he  asked  her  mechanically 
how  she  did,  and  she  drew  a  dingy  brown  shawl  about  her  sloping 
shoulders,  and  reached  out  a  hand  for  a  bottle  of  eucalyptus  salts 
that  stood  near.  Joshua  stood  on  the  hearthrug  and  looked  down 
on  her.  He  could  see  how  thin  the  parting  in  her  hair  was  from 
where  he  stood,  and  how  grey  the  hair  itsel£  The  hatchetty 
features  were  silhouetted  against  the  window. 

'  How  unfortunate !  ^  he  said,  mechanically  still. 

'  Yes/  she  returned,  with  a  little  laugh ;  4t  is  not  exactly 
lively  being  shut  up  here.'  There  was  a  suspicion  of  offence  in 
her  tone,  but  Joshua  was  too  preoccupied  to  notice  that.  To  tell 
the  truth,  she  had  expected  her  bridegroom  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
thought  him  a  tardy  comer. 

'  No,  indeed,'  he  said.    He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  insinnate 
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that  business  called  him  away  on  a  short  absence,  but  he  had  not 
framed  the  words.    Then  she  continued : 

*  I  think  I  should  like  to  send  for  Sally.' 
'SaUyP'hesaid.     'Who  is  Sally  ?' 

'  Sara's  child/  she  said.  <  She  married  a  struggling  curate  in 
the  Leeds  district.  I  should  like  to  see  her,  if  I  thought  she 
could  leave  home.* 

*  To  be  sure/  said  Joshua  eagerly.  ^  By  all  means  send  for  her. 
Give  me  your  niece's  address,  and  I  will  send  her  a  return  ticket. 
Such  little  matters  as  railway  fsures  are  not  always  easily  managed 
by  clergymen's  families.' 

Miss  Tebbs's  face  showed  signs  of  relenting. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said ;  *  that  would  be  nice,  and  I  would  feel 
her  company,  and  she  could  help  me  in  the  matter  of — ^well — of 
my' — and  for  a  moment  she  ahnost  looked  shy — *  my  trousseau.' 

The  words  were  rather  like  a  cold  douche  to  Joshua,  but  he 
stood  them  manfully,  and  he  got  out  his  pocket-book  and  made  a 
memorandum  of  Mrs.  Howden's  address,  with  a  consoling  feeling 
that  it  would  not  be  so  utterly  despicable  for  him  to  leave  Maria 
in  her  charge  when  he  went  on  his  fictitious  business  as  it  would 
be  to  leave  her  unprotected  in  London. 

There  was  a  little  awkward  pause  after  he  had  written  down 
the  address.  Joshua  was  ahnost  painfully  conscious  of  the  circum- 
stances. What  was  he  expected  to  do  ?  Should  he  perhaps  take 
a  chair  near  her  and  take  her  hand  ?  Would  that  be  the  proper 
course  to  pursue  ?  He  had  been  sorry  for  her.  He  was  sorry  for 
her  still,  but  somehow  the  prospect  of  having  her,  so  long  as  she 
was  in  Australia,  had  been  almost  picturesque — the  notion  of 
brightening  her  life  and  of  compensating  her  for  some  of  its 
hardness — ^and  now  the  reaUty  was  so  wholly  different  from  his 
imaginings. 

What  he  did  was  to  take  a  chair  opposite  her.  She  broke  the 
silence. 

*  Mrs.  Brentwood  was  here  this  morning,'  she  said. 

Joshua  was  actually  getting  diplomatic.  He  did  not  confess 
the  fiact  was  no  news  to  him. 

*  Ah,'  he  said  ;  *  it  was  good  of  her.  Brentwood — her  husband 
— is  my  great  chum,  and  he  has  married  a  charming  woman.' 

*  So  she  explained/  Miss  Tebbs  said — *  not/  with  a  Uttle  laugh 
(she  had  not  been  gifted  with  a  musical  laugh),  '  that  she  was 
charming,  but  that  her  husband  and  you  were  friends.    Li  fact,  I 
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8ni^x)se  that  was  at  the  root  of  her  professions  of  friendship 
for  me.' 

'  Natnrallj/  said  Joshua,  a  little  curtly.  ^  It  was  natural,  in 
the  circumstances,  she  should  wish  to  show  you  some  attention.' 

Maria  pursed  her  lips  a  little  enigmatically.  It  was  easy  to 
see  that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  she  had  not  taken  to  Mrs. 
Brentwood. 

*  She  made  a  great  fuss  about  this  friendship,'  she  went  on. 
'  I  should  have  thought  that  now  that  Mr.  Brentwood  is  married 
he  would  not  care  about  men  friends.' 

Joshua  accepted  the  remark  and  digested  it,  but  did  not 
challenge  it.  This  was  the  wife  he  had  selected  volimtarily .  She 
meant,  as  soon  as  she  had  the  right  to  appropriate  him  wholly,  to 
isolate  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  conversation  was 
altogether  so  different  from  anything  he  had  imagined — and,  oh  ! 
so  different  from  those  bright,  racy  little  interchanges  he  had  had 
with  Esther.  He  had  thought  to  recall  old  reminiscences,  endeared 
by  distance,  but  somehow,  now  that  she  was  here  and  they  were 
opportunely  alone,  he  had  lost  the  inclination.  He  changed  the 
subject  rather  abruptly. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  thought  of  this  niece  of  yours,'  he  said, 
twisting  his  pocket-book  in  his  fingers.  '  I  am  very  sorry,  especially 
at  such  a  time,  but  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  be  absent  for  a  few  days 
on  business.' 

She  looked  up  rather  startled. 

'  Just  now  ? '  she  asked.  He  nodded,  convinced  that  she  would 
interpret  his  expression  as  guilt. 

'Where?*  she  asked. 

'  I  shall  need  to  run  over  to  Paris,'  he  said,  clearing  his  throat 
elaborately,  and  fixing  on  the  French  capital  as  an  inspiration. 

*  You  could  not  wait  till  after — after — I  have  a  great  desire  to 
visit  Paris  again,'  she  continued,  not  finishing  her  first  sentence. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  wait,'  returned  Joshua,  scoring  on  the 
hearthrug  with  his  umbrella,  and  understanding  the  ellipsis  only 
too  well.  *  This  business  is  urgent.  I  fear  I  could  not  postpone 
it  for  any  reason.'  She  looked  distinctly  disappointed,  and  he, 
manlike,  found  himself  angry  with  Mrs.  Brentwood  for  her  sugges- 
tion. He  felt  a  sneak — a  cad — everything  he  had  prophesied  he 
would  feel,  in  this  matter.  It  was  a  wretched  busine^  however 
he  took  it.  He  might  wreck  his  life's  happiness  in  the  one  case, 
but  he  would  not  feel  so  utterly  despicable  and  dastardly  as  in 
adopting  the  alternative. 
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*  I  shall  have  Sally/  Maria  was  saying  when  he  conid  listen  to  her. 
*0f  course,  you  will  have  Sally.     You  must  not  mind  my 

being  away/  he  said  hurriedly,  and  he  rose.  ^-I  shall  send  off  this 
wire  just  now.  You  may  expect  her  here  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after,  if  she  starts  at  once.  I  shall  come  round  to-morrow,  of 
course,'  he  added,  as  he  shook  hands  awkwardly,  '  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  I  shall  find  your  cold  gone.' 

*  It  will  run  its  course,'  she  said ;  '  colds  don't  come  and  go  so 
rapidly  as  that,'  He  felt  her  words  a  tacit  reproach  to  his  would- 
be  cheery  tone.  He  went  out  feeling  mean,  contemptible.  He 
had  made  no  reference  to  their  marriage,  and  of  course  naturally 
she  must  have  expected  it. 

*  When  will  you  be  going  away  ? '  she  asked,  as  she  came  to 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room  with  him,  and  he  answered  that 
probably  matters  would  have  matured  themselves  by  the  next  day. 

Mrs.  Brentwood  went  the  next  morning  to  see  Miss  Tebbs 
again,  and  she  even  asked  her  to  come  to  lunch  at  Cleveland 
Square,  an  invitation  which  that  lady  declined.  Mrs.  Brentwood 
went  with  intention.  She  wanted  to  help  Joshua,  and,  before 
giving  advice  that  would  be  of  value,  she  needed  to  study  this 
woman  to  whom  he  had  rashly  pledged  himself.  She  returned 
from  her  morning  visit  more  firmly  resolved  than  before  that 
Joshua  should  not  be  sacrificed.  He  deserved  to  be  pretty  severely 
punished  after  his  rash  behaviour,  and  she  had  no  objections  that 
he  should  suffer  in  a  measure,  but  his  life  must  not  be  spoilt — ^his 
and  Esther's — ^while  she  could  prevent  it. 

When  Joshua  turned  up  in  the  afternoon,  looking  dubious  and 
crestfidlen,  she  had  her  plans  all  in  train. 

*  I  hear  you  are  going  to  Paris/  she  said,  smiling.  *  I  have 
been  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  this  morning,'  she  explained. 

*  I  did  not  know  where  to  go,'  Joshua  said  rather  dismally.  '  I 
have  more  than  half  a  mind  to  stay  at  home  and  go  through  with 
it/  he  added. 

*  Nothing  of  the  sort,'  she  said  decidedly.  *  Paris  is  an  excel- 
lent move,  and  the  niece — she  has  been  found  feasible.  She  is  an 
inspiration.  I  believe  she  comes  to-night.  You  must  meet  her. 
Then  you  must  go  away  to-morrow  for  some  days — a  week  even  if 
necessary — and  after  that  you  must  write.' 

*  Write  and  say  I  don't  wish  to  marry  her  ? '  asked  Joshua,  still 
disixudly.  He  was  rather  more  difficult  to  manage  than  he  had 
been  the  day  before,  more  spiritless. 
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'  Write,  and  say  that  after  mature  oonsideration  you  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  are  unsuited  to  each  other — ^that  you  do 
not  believe  either  qalculated  to  make  the  other  happy,  and  that 
you  think  it  better  to  be  frank  on  the  subject  and  to  rectify  the 
mistake  before  it  is  irreparable,  and  so  on.  You  might  say  too 
that  years  have  developed  tastes  and  tendencies  that  you  feel  vould 
make  you  quite  unsuited  to  each  other ;  that  you  cannot  express 
how  much  you  deplore  the  error  you  have  made,  and  that  anything 
in  your  power  you  will  gladly  do,  should  it  be  considered  compen- 
sation/ 

There  was  a  pause  after  Mrs.  Brentwood  had  completed  the 
gist  of  the  prospective  letter  that  Joshua  was  to  write. 

'  She  will  have  me  up  for  breach  of  promise,'  said  Joshua,  with 
rather  a  sickly  smile. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  his  companion  said.  '  What  she  may  and 
most  probably  will  do  is  to  demand  a  sum  :  it  may  be  an  inccmie, 
and  you  must  not  shirk  it ;  in  fiuft,  you  must  intimate  your  willing- 
ness to  provide  it  as  delicately  as  you  can  in  the  letter.  This 
niece — if  she  is  sensible  she  will  advise  her  to  accept  your  oflEar; 
and  her  aunt  seems  to  have  a  great  affection  for  her ;  she  will  pro- 
bably go  and  live  with  her,  and  by  her  account  she  is  poor  enough 
to  be  glad  of  her  income  being  supplemented.' 

Joshua  looked  into  the  fire.     *  I  can  only  try,'  he  said  slowly. 

*  Of  course  you  must  try,'  she  said  cheerily,  and,  as  he  stood  up, 
'  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  success  with  all  my  heart.' 

^  When  does  the  niece  come  ? '  he  asked,  buttoning  his  overcoat 
and  preparing  to  go,  shrinking  more  than  he  would  have  confessed 
from  the  interview  before  him. 

*  6.30,  Euston,'  she  said.    *  And  you  will  leave  town  to-morrow  ?' 
'  I  suppose  so,'  he  said.     '  I  shall  leave  town  to-morrow.' 

*  And  you  will  let  me  know  how  things  work  ? ' 

'  I  shall  certainly  let  you  know,'  he  said, '  but  I  am  not  hopeM.' 

*  I  shaU  do  what  I  can  for  you  here,'  she  said — '  I  mean  with 
the  niece.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I  shall  lose  sight  of  your 
interests.' 

'  If  I  had  as  little  to  fear  in  other  directions,'  he  said,  taking 
her  hand  and  pressing  it  gratefully — '  well,  you  shall  hear  from 
Paris.     Grood-bye ! ' 

When  he  reached  Miss  Tebbs's  hotel — these  interviews  had 
developed  something  of  the  nature  of  a  nightmare — ^he  found  that 
lady  rather  more  animated  than  on  the  previous  day,  though  her 
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oold  still  hung  about  her,  and  added  to  the  &ded  appearance  of 
her  eyes  and  her  generally  washed-out  aspect. 

*I  am  going  away  to-morrow/  Joshua  said  hastily;  *my 
business  cannot  be  postponed ;  but  you  will  have  your  niece.' 

*It  is  most  unfortunate/  she  said,  with  almost  a  touch  of 
peevishness ;  '  but,  yes,  I  shall  have  Sally.  She  is  coming  to-night.' 

<  Good  I '  he  said ;  '  I  shall  meet  her.  Does  she  come  into 
Boston?' 

Miss  Tebbs  nodded.  '  It  is  like  Sally  to  come  off  at  a  moment's 
notice  Uke  this.    She  never  spared  herself.' 

The  praise  of  Sally  sent  a  warm  responsive  glow  through 
Joshua's  heart.  His  course  would  not  have  been  even  so  clear  as 
it  was  had  it  not  been  for  the  accommodating  Sally.  She  supplied 
them  too  with  food  for  conversation  till  it  was  time  for  Joshua  to 
go  to  meet  her,  and  the  more  eloquent  Maria  grew  over  the  grind- 
ing poverty  of  the  Howden  family  the  more  sanguine  grew  Joshua 
of  the  success  of  Mrs.  Brentwood's  plan.  Mrs.  Brentwood  had 
once  said,  '  Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Grenfell,  she  is  more  in  love  with 
your  income  than  she  is  with  you,'  and  Joshua  remembered  the 
remark  with  pleasure. 

He  went  to  meet  Mrs.  Howden,  and  found  her  rather  a  shrink- 
ing, timid  creature,  rather  pretty,  rather  careful  and  troubled- 
looking  about  the  eyes,  but  eager  to  greet  Aunt  Maria.  He  took 
her  to  the  hotel  and  left  her. 

Next  day  he  reluctantly  travelled  in  the  cold  to  Paris,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  at  the  H5tel  de  I'Europe.  His  brain  had  seldom 
been  so  busy  composing  as  it  was  during  his  journey,  and  after  it 
had  come  to  an  end.  He  made  jottings  in  his  note-book  from 
time  to  time.  When  should  he  write  to  Maria — directly  on  arrival 
or  later?  Maria  would  expect  some  sort  of  communication,  if  it 
were  only  annoimcing  his  address.  A  love  letter  I  What  if  she 
should  expect  a  love  letter  ?  Perhaps  he  had  better  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  at  once.  What  he  had  to  do  would  not  be  feicilitated 
by  delay. 

He  mooned  about  the  hotel  rather  drearily,  then  he  strolled 
the  streets  in  an  unseeing,  listless  way,  and  then  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  write  the  fateful  letter.  . 

The  gist,  when  finished,  was  much  what  Mrs.  Brentwood  had 
suggested,  worded  as  delicately  as  possible ;  but  he  was  more  lavish 
in  his  offer  of  'compensation'  than  even  Mrs.  Brentwood  would 
have  been.    When  he  had  completed  his  composition  he  read  and 
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reread  it.    It  was  not  a  production  he  could  feel  any  piide  in, 
however  taken.    He  was  only  anxious  to  modify  the  meanness 
where  he  could.    When  he  had  improved  and  reimproved  upon 
it,  and  had  b^pm  to  doubt  if  the  improvements  were  improvements, 
he  sent  it  off,  and  waited  with  what  composure  he  could  summon 
for  Maria's  answer.     When  the  post  that  might  have  brought  her 
reply  passed  with  none  he  became  uneasy.    What  was  her  course  of 
action  going  to  be  ?    Would  she  insist  on  his  fulfilling  his  promise, 
or  would  her  dignity  be  too  much  wounded  for  her  to  make  any  reply 
at  all  at  present  ?    If  she  overwhelmed  him  with  reproaches  it  was 
only  what  he  deserved ;  indeed,  he  would  feel  himself  let  off  easily. 
It  came  at  last,  when  he  was  finding  the  suspense  well-nigh 
imbearable,  notwithstanding  an  encouraging  letter  from  Bill's  in- 
defiektigable  little  wife.    His  fingers  trembled  like  a  nervous  sdiool- 
girl's  as  he  tore  the  envelope  open.    He  glanced  over  the  c<mtent8, 
then  cooled  down  in  a  measure  and  mastered  them  more  slowly. 
The  letter  was  not  quite  what  he  had  expected.    There  were  no 
wild,  hysterical  reproaches,  no  excited  upbraidings.    No !  it  was 
more  a  lawyer-like  document.     Certainly  a  man  of  the  law  had 
had  his  finger  in  it.    Joshua  realised  the  £Etct  with  intense  and 
imbounded  relief.  To  do  with  a  business  man  and  not  an  hysterical 
and  ill-used  woman  braced  his  whole  nature  and  made  a  different 
man  of  him.     Another  man  than  Joshua  might  have  felt  inclined 
to  stagger  at  the  magnitude  of  required  *  compensation,'  for  '  all 
that  Miss  Tebbs  had  suffered  through  Mr.  Grenfell's  ill-judged 
proposal,'  but  Joshua  experienced  only  relief.     Was  he  resdly  to 
be  extricated  from  the  dreadful  dilemma  in  which  he  found  him- 
self?   It  was  rather  hard  at  first  to  realise  the  good  news.    Maria, 
about  whom  he  had  woven  so  much  romantic  interest  not  so  very 
long  ago,  Maria  was  willing  to  accept  a  roimd  sum  in  lieu  of  his 
care  and  his  home  and  himself.    Lucky  indeed  for  him  that  Maria 
had  nothing  of  the  romantic  about  her. 

He  perused  the  welcome  letter  many  times.  Life  had  some- 
how taken  on  a  different  hue  since  its  receipt.  The  servants  in 
the  hotel  must  have  noticed  it.  His  step  was  more  elastic.  The 
sombre  Englishman  was  not  so  sad-eyed.  Obviously  he  had  had 
good  tidings.  By-and-by  he  realised  there  was  no  longer  cause  to 
exile  himself  longer.  He  would  write  to  Maria,  and  he  would 
write — ^no,  he  might  even  wire  to  Mrs.  Brentwood — that  would  be 
quicker,  and  then  he  might  go  back  to  London.  Back  to  London ! 
He  felt  ten  good  years  younger  as  he  travelled  back  to  Calus. 
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There  is,  perhaps,  no  sensation  so  rejuvenating  as  relief  from  the 
removal  of  some  impending  calamity. 

What  a  sense  of  luxury  to  get  into  London  smoke  and  darkness, 
to  drive  through  the  familiar  lighted  streets  I  Home  had  never 
seemed  so  much  home  to  him  before  as  it  did  now.  He  dwelt 
pleasantly  on  the  famih'ar  rooms,  he  was  specially  benignant  in 
his  manner  to  Thomas,  and  he  lounged  away  the  evening  in  a  sort 
of  delightful  imagining.  They  were  not  connected  imaginings. 
He  touched  superficially  here  and  there  on  bits  of  topics,  just 
skimmed  the  surface  of  thoughts  that  used  to  please  him,  and 
whose  indulgence  for  some  time  back  he  had  felt  obliged  to  deny 
himself. 

He  did  not  go  to  Cleveland  Square,  although  he  would  have 
liked  to  do  so.  He  was  deterred  by  something  of  the  feeling 
that  we  have  in  being  caught  smiling  immediately  after  a  funeral. 
It  seoned  to  him  Uiat  it  would  be  more  decent  to  wait  till  to- 
morrow. He  would  by  that  time  have  composed  himself  to  a 
more  suitable  frame  of  mind.  He  would  be  able  to  exercise  more 
self-control,  and  it  would  be  more  seemly. 

He  had  written  to  Maria  from  Paris,  acceding  to  all  her 
demands,  and  he  felt  wonderfully  free  and  light-hearted  as  he 
went  forth  next  morning.  Everything  was  different — everything 
brighter.  He  did  not  do  much  business  that  day,  and  he  felt  its 
hours  long,  as  we  do  when  forced  to  fill  them  with  what  our  heart 
is  not  in.  As  soon  as  he  could,  he  made  his  way  to  Cleveland 
Square  and  to  his  good  genius.  On  the  way  there  he  told  himself 
that  he  must  be  subdued  and  circumspect,  not  buoyant.  He  must 
not  exhibit  too  much  unseemly  relief. 

The  servant  said  Mrs.  Brentwood  was  at  home,  and  Joshua 
went  in  briskly.    She  rose  from  her  davenport  as  he  entered. 

'  It  is  all  right,'  she  said,  extending  her  hand  and  smiling.  '  I 
am  so  glad.' 

He  was  not  sure  how  to  accept  congratulations  offered  on  so 
deUcate  a  subject,  but  he  pressed  her  hand  in  return  and  said 
*  Thank  you,'  and  tried  to  infuse  a  tinge  of  moumfulness  into  his 
smile. 

'  She  iMM^pted  your  offer  ? '  she  asked,  not  pretending  to  beat 
about  the  bush. 

'  She  accepted  my  offer,'  he  said. 

'Wise  woman,'  she  returned;  and  then  she  sat  down  and 
poured  him  out  some  tea  and  did  not  speak  again  for  a  time. 
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'  She  is  going  to  live  with  the  niece/  she  went  on.  *  So  mnok 
I  have  fonnd  oat.  And  you  have  made  her  ample  provision,  I 
think.  You  have  nothing  now  with  which  to  reproach  yourself. 
I  think  her  reply  to  you  was  Sufficient  to  show  you  that  there  was 
no  heart  wound  to  her.' 

^  Yes/  said  Joshua,  very  willing  to  be  re-established  in  his  own 
esteem.  Mrs.  Brentwood  had  such  a  delightful,  comfortable  under- 
standing of  him.     He  began  to  feel  soothed  and  to  expand. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Brentwood  considered  him.  She  had  motives 
for  her  thoughtful  consideration  of  her  visitor.  She  was  thinking 
her  own  thoughts,  but  she  did  not  wish  to  firustrate  plans  by  being 
too  precipitate.  She  would  bide  her  time.  There  was  a  note 
speeding  to  Britton  Vicarage  which  was  the  result  of  past  smous 
consideration.  But  she  did  not  mean  by  any  means  to  impart  the 
fiM5t  to  her  visitor. 

Joshua  went  away  by-and-by,  before  Bill  came  home,  but 
not  before  he  had  fixed  an  evening  not  far  distant  to  dine  at 
Cleveland  Square. 

<  I  have  asked  Esther/  Mrs.  Brentwood  said  later  to  her 
husband,  and  she  tried  to  look  innocent  and  unconscious.  *  It 
is  not  a  nice  idea  to  think  of  that  pretty  girl  v^etating  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  sort  of  duty  one  owes  to  one's  unmarried  firiends 
to  see  that  they  do  not  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.' 

Bill  laughed  rather  loudly.  He  was  even  apt  to  be  boisteioiiB 
on  occasion,  but  Mary  did  not  resent  it. 

'  My  dear  child,'  he  said,  ^  what  shall  you  do  when  at  last  you 
have  got  Joshua  to  run  in  double  harness  ?  Your  mission  in  life 
will  be  gone.'  But  there  were  times  when  Mary  was  not  to  be 
penetrated  by  chafif. 

Esther  came.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  inducements 
were  held  out  for  her  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  she  came.  And 
Joshua  saw  her,  as  little  Mrs.  Brentwood  intended  he  should,  and 
gradually  a  certain  pictiu'e  that  had  used  to  have  possessicHi  of 
him  was  reconstructed  in  his  imagination,  and  the  central  figure 
that  had  been  displaced  was  promoted  again  to  the  place  of 
honour.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  conscious  of  what  went  on 
in  his  mind.  He  only  knew  that  it  was  delightful  to  continne 
those  small  dinners  at  the  Brentwoods'— only  knew  that  there  was 
a  flavour,  a  piquancy,  about  the  pwttie  carrie  that  had  somehow 
not  belonged  to  the  trio — only  knew  that  Esther  grew  prettier 
and  more  unexpectedly  brilliant  every  time  he  met  her^-^ooly 
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knew  tliat  she  seemed  still  striving  after  an  explanation  of  those 
problems  that  had  used  to  puzzle  her.  From  that  there  was  but 
a  step  to  wonder  if  perhaps  he  could  give  her  something  that 
would  smooth  life — that  would  make  easier  of  attainment  all  the 
things  she  seemed  to  be  eager  about.  And  then,  because  in  her 
he  saw  all  that  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  wanting  in  Maria,  he 
formed  the  resolution  to  ask  her.  He  did  not  consult  Mrs.  Brent- 
wood this  time.  He  knew  instinctively  that  he  had  her  on  his 
side,  and,  strangely  enough,  the  faculty  of  perception  seemed  to 
have  developed  lately  in  him. 

He  was  perhaps  a  little  precipitate,  if  the  term  could  be 
applied  in  connection  with  anything  that  had  lengthened  itself 
out  as  his  intentions  had  done,  when  he  did  at  last  propose. 
Perhaps  there  was  wanting  romance  both  of  place  and  time  when 
he  made  his  proposal.  They  were  standing  before  a  picture  in 
the  Boyal  Academy.  Esther  was  fond  of  pictures.  The  rooms 
were  not  so  full  as  usual.  It  was  verging  on  lunch-hour.  Mrs. 
Brentwood  had  gone  to  meet  her  husband  in  the  corridor,  accord- 
ing to  promise. 

*  That  is  very  like  the  country  about  my  home,'  she  remarked. 

*  Will  you  look  up  the  name,  please  ?    I  feel  sure  I  recognise  the ' 
place.' 

Joshua  did  as  he  was  asked,  and  gave  the  name,  which,  how- 
ever, was  so  vague  as  to  leave  Esther  still  in  doubt. 

'  I  shall  be  going  home  soon,  now,'  she  said  later,  in  answer  to 
a  remark  of  his.  'You  cannot  think  how  absolutely  still  life 
there  is,  after  the  bustle  of  town.' 

Joshua  was  startled.  It  was  what  he  had  been  afraid  of,  this 
announcement  of  her  sudden  going. 

'  Not  surely  soon  ? '  he  said ;  '  you  have  only  been  in  town  a 
few  days.* 

'  Ten,'  she  said,  and  Joshua  thought  he  detected  a  little  regret- 
fhl  tone  in  her  voice.    It  seemed  to  carry  him  off  his  head  a  little. 

'  Don't  go,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  had  some  pleading  in  it. 

*  I  want  you  to  stay.' 

She  looked  up,  a  little  startled  at  the  disjointed  words.    A  . 
fiadnt  tinge  came  into  her  cheeks,  and  a  light  of  comprehension 
into  her  eyes. 

*  I  want  you  to  marry  me,'  he  said  again.  '  I  have  wanted  to 
ask  you  for  long.  It  wanted  courage.  You  are  young  and — ^and 
— I  am  old.' 
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The  words  came  oat  in  jerks.  It  was  the  old  sore  point.  He 
did  not  know  how  she  might  regard  the  disparity. 

'  That  is  nothing/  she  said  gently,  the  flash  deepening  on  ha 
cheeks ;  *  besides,  yoa  do  not  know — I  am  not  so  yoong  after  all— 
I  was  twenty-eight  last  birthday.' 

She  looked  ap  at  him  and  laaghed,  and  he  looked  down  on 
her  and  he  laaghed  too.  He  coald  not  help  it.  It  was  not  that 
he  saw  anything  hnmoroos  or  witty  in  her  rejoinder,  only  bom 
sheer  light-heartedness.  And  while  they  were  in  this  pleasorable 
state  the  Brentwoods  joined  them.  Mary  did  not  say  anything, 
bat  she  saw  a  good  deal.  In  £act,  she  may  be  said  to  have  seen 
it  all  before  lanch  was  over.  Bill  saw  nothing.  Men  are  made 
of  denser  material. 

When  they  were  at  home  at  Cleveland  Square,  Esther  said  to 
her  friend : 

'  He  has  asked  me.' 

And  Mrs*  Brentwood  said  simply,  '  I  am  so  glad ! '  and  they 
kissed  as  women  have  a  way  of  doing  on  an  occasion  of  the  sort. 
If  little  Mrs.  Brentwood  felt  a  small  glow  of  self-congratulation 
go  through  her,  it  is  not  on  the  whole  surprising.  Nor  is  it 
astonishing  that  she  felt  Bill's  praise,  in  the  shape  of  '  Yoa  are  a 
clever  little  woman,  and  no  mistake ! '  not  altogether  unmerited. 

Joshua  travelled  home  to  the  vicarage  with  his  betrothed,  and 
there  he  was  duly  inspected.  I  am  bound  to  say  he  was  the  sort 
of  bridegroom — substantial,  generous — ^to  delight  a  somewhat  care- 
ful and  troubled  father-in-law,  rather  than  prospective,  romance- 
loving  sisters ;  but  on  closer  acquaintance  they  too  were  won  over 
to  take  a  very  fiivourable  view  of  Joshua.  They  found  that  Joshua 
meant  the  attainment  of  much  that  had  hitherto  been  to  them 
unattainable. 

As  for  Joshua,  he  married  his  bride  from  the  vicarage,  and 
then  he  took  her  home  to  De  Yere  Gardens,  and  he  found  himself 
content.  It  was  a  curious  process,  this  putting  into  concrete  form,  as 
it  were,  what  had  been  hitherto  a  series  of  abstract  pictures  in  his 
own  brain.  That  was  the  way  in  which  he  regarded  his  entrance 
on  the  new  life  that  Esther's  presence  seemed  to  create.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  this  new  life  which  Esther^s  presence,  and 
Esther's  companionship,  and  Esther's  sympathy  opened  to  him 
as  much  of  his  dreams  was  fulfilled  as  usually  &lls  to  any  of  us 
in  this  world  of  fluctuations,  and  disappointments,  and  prose. 

A.  FfiASBB  SOBEBTSOK. 
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The  newspaper  reporter  is  ubiquitous.  He  turns  up  everywhere 
with  his  note-book  and  pencil — at  political  meetings,  flower  shows, 
cattle  markets,  art  exhibitions,  in  the  police  courts,  at  coroners' 
inquests,  bazaars,  religious  festivals,  in  the  civil  and  criminal  law 
courts,  at  meetings  of  local  boards,  at  weddings  and  fonerals. 
No  one  sees  more  than  he  of  the  inner  life  of  the  town  or  district 
in  which  he  discharges  his  functions.  He  is  brought  into  intimate 
touch  with  all  sorts  of  phases  of  human  nature.  He  is  a  feivoured 
,  spectator  of  the  comedy  and  drama  of  human  endeavour.  He  sits 
in  a  front  seat  in  the  theatre  of  life,  and,  instead  of  having  to  pay 
for  that  seat,  he  is  paid  for  occupying  it,  for  he  is  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  community,  the  contemporary  historian  of  the  time. 
He  is  consequently  a  most  important  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
newspaper  to  which  he  is  attached.  The  bulk  of  the  news  matter 
of  every  journal,  and  perhaps  its  most  interesting  portion,  is 
suppUed  by  the  reporters. 

Macaulay  has  been  well  described  as  Hhe  father  of  picturesque 
reporting.'  He  is  the  favourite  author — and  rightly,  I  think — of 
young  reporters  who  desire  the  gift  of  clear,  vivid,  and  strenuous 
expression.  But  some  of  them  try  to  improve  upon  the  master 
in  the  acquirement  and  use  of  a  copious  and  florid  vocabulary. 
They  cannot  bring  themselves  to  chronicle  even  the  simplest  fsicts 
and  occurrences  which  come  their  way  in  plain  but  appropriate 
words.  Equipping  themselves  with  a  stock  of  adjectives  before 
which  Macaulay  must  hang  his  diminished  head,  they  describe 
the  most  commonplace  events  with  a  marvellous  redundancy  of 
grandiose  language.  Many  of  these  efforts  at  fine  writing  are 
very  amusing.  The  following  gems  recently  appeared  in  an 
Inverness  paper : 

W£ATHEB.--The  state  of  the  weather  of  late  has  been  emphaticaUy  hyemal. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  the  atmospheric  olimaz  seemed  reached  in  a 
storm  that  was  simply  h3rsterical  in  its  vengeance.  An  amalgamation  of  rain, 
deet,  and  hail  fell  in  vertical  showers  and  with  f orions  energy.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  cropa  are  looking  charming,  and  a  cnirent  of  milder  air  is  now  passing 
over  the  district. 

D&AiNAOB  AV  FoB^TBOSB.— The  committee  of  drainage  supervision,  in  the 
seal  of  their  recently  bestowed  prerogatives,  have  been  making  vespertine  tears 
VOL.  Vn.— NO.  40,  N.B.  22 
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of  the  royal  baigh.  In  some  specially  noxious  instances  seyere  censure  has  been 
foond  inevitable.  Reprimands,  however,  are  seldom  palatable,  and  even  egi- 
domical  prognostications  £ail  to  give  the  desired  impetus  in  certain  quarters. 
The  committee,  however,  has  taken  as  its  parole,  *  Perfect  sanitation,  and  tint 
instanter,'  and  so,  despite  wind  and  weather  and  gynecian  interferenoe,  they  an 
leading  the  town  captive  to  hygienic  laws. 

Indeed,  the  weather,  which  is  so  fraitfiil  a  topic  of  oonversa- 
tion  with  all,  affords  the  yonng  reporter  the  opportunities  for  his 
most  ambitious  flights  of  word  painting.  One  poetic  and  romantic 
young  man  began  his  description  of  a  ploughing  match  for  a  rural 
paper  with  the  following  passage :  *  Yesterday  morning  the  angels 
rustled  their  wings  at  the  hour  when  Aurora  goes  forth  to  fulfil 
her  mission,  and  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  fleecy  mantle  of 
white.'  But  the  prosaic  editor  ran  his  inexorable  blue  pencil 
through  the  line,  and  wrote  instead,  *Snow  fell  yesterday 
morning.' 

Editors  nowadays  will  not,  as  a  rule,  have  any  writing  of  this 
ludicrous  description.  They  insist  upon  the  use  of  plain,  simple 
EngUsh  words  appropriate  to  the  plain,  simple  occurrences  re- 
corded in  their  columns.  It  is  only  in  some  of  the  local  weekly  or 
bi-weekly  papers  in  the  provinces  that  the  indulgence  in  gushing, 
lofty,  and  gorgeous  ezpressions^-once  the  common  practice  even 
in  metropolitan  journalism — has  survived.  I  have  heard  that  the 
reporters'  room  of  a  certain  provincial  newspaper  contains  the 
following  instructions,  which  the  reporters  are  expected  to  follow 
in  the  preparation  of  copy : 

All  brides  are  'lovely,  beautiful,  and  accomplished,*  except  they  be  old 
widows,  and  then  they  are  'amiable  and  cultivated.'  AU  merchants  who 
advertise  are  'enterprising,  wide-awake,  and  a  credit  to  our  town;*  the  names 
of  those  who  do  not  advertise  must  not  on  any  consideration  appear  in  our 
paper.  All  our  lawyers  are  '  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  Bench.'  Young  lawyers 
are  *  promising  and  silver-tongued.'  Doctors  are  '  eminent.'  Farmers  are '  highly 
intelligent.'  Clergymen  are  '  respected,'  or  '  revered.'  Under  no  circumstances 
must  these  rules  be  broken. — A.  B.  0.,  Editor  and  Proprietor.'  ^ 

*  This  will  never  do,*  said  the  editor  of  one  of^  tliOse  provincial 
journals  to  a  new  reporter.  *  You  say  that  the  man  was  killed. 
That  is  too  tame.  You  should  have  said  that  ^'  he  ^was  crushed 
into  a  shapeless  mass,"  or  "  his  reeking  corpse  presented  a  ghastly 
sight."  Then  you  make  the  bald  statement  that  "  the  doctor  was 
not  needed."  ''The  services  of  the  physician  were  not  called 
into  requisition" — that's  how  you  should  have  put  it.  Thafs 
journalism,  that  is.  Then  you  say  nothing  of  the  ''sickening 
spectacle,"  and  you  are  painfully  neglectful  of  the  hct  that  "  the 
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man's  featnres  were  distorted  oat  of  aU  semblance  of  humanity," 

and  you  haven't  a  word  to  say  of  "  scattered  fragments/'  or  of 

**  blood,"  or  "  bruises,"  or  of  "  screams  of  the  horrified  spectators." 

Then  you  forgot  to  mention  what  might  have  happened  had  the 

accident  occurred  ten  minutes  earlier.      No,  it  will  never  do. 

Journalism  has  no  use  for  you,  young  man.' 

It  was  in  a  newspaper  controlled  by  an  editor  of  the  old  school 

that  I  recently  read  the  following  description  of  the  burning  of  a 

shop  in  a  country  village : 

The  water  seemed  to  spur  the  fire  to  wilder  deeds.  The  flames  and  the  smoke 
roUed  higher  and  higher,  and  the  scene  became  luridly,  awfully  magnificent 
beyond  tottering  words'  power  to  paint.  It  was  a  canto  of  Dante's  *  Inferno  * 
acted  in  aU  its  fiery  pomp  and  splendour.  Banners  of  flame  would  now  be  waved 
out  by  daik  smoke-hands;  then  ten  million  curling  little  pennons  of  the  fire 
would  hiss  and  flutter,  then  vanish,  and  a  great,  reeling  tower  of  smoke,  whose 
darkness  was  stabbed  and  spangled  with  flames  and  sparks,  would  fill  the  scene, 
while  all  around  the  surrounding  buildings  grimly  shot  back  from  reflecting 
surfaces  a  crimson  greeting,  and  up  in  the  far-off  sky  the  out-glistened  stars 
turned  pale  for  shame,  and  the  moon  through  the  drifted  smoke  glowed  like  a 
bowl  of  blood. 

The  writer  could  not  have  struck  a  grander  or  more  super- 
lative note  were  he  describing  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Borne  or 
London. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  average  editor  cannot  stand  the 
tendency  of  the  young  reporter  to  describe  all  his  ducks  as  swans. 
I  have  heard  of  an  editor  who  suggested  to  a  young  reporter  a 
change  in  his  florid  style  in  the  following  letter : 

In  promulgating  your  esoteric  cogitations  and  in  articulating  your  superficial 
sentimentalities  and  amicable,  philosophical,  or  psychological  observations, 
beware  of  platitudinous  ponderosity.  Let  your  conversational  communication 
possess  a  clarified  conciseness,  a  compacted  comprehensibleness,  a  coalescent 
consistency,  and  a  concatenated  cogency.  Eschew  all  conglomeration  of  flatu- 
lent garrulity,  jejune  babblement,  and  asinine  affectation.  Let  your  extempo- 
raneous descantings  and  unpremeditated  ezpatiation  have  intelligibility  and 
Teiacious  vivacity  without  rhodomontade  or  thrasonical  bombast.  SedcQously 
avoid  an  polysyllabic  profundity,  pompous  proliirity,  psittaceous  vacuity,  ventri- 
loqnlal  verbosity,  and  vaniloquent  vapidity.  Shun  doxible  entendre,  prurient 
jocosity,  and  pestiferous  profanity,  obscurant  or  apparent.  In  other  words,  talk 
plainly,  briefly,  naturally,  sensibly,  purely,  and  truthfully.  Keep  from  slang; 
dont  put  on  airs ;  say  what  you  mean ;  mean  what  you  say ;  and  don't  use  big 
words. 

The  young  reporter  took  the  hint,  and  wrote  thereafter  in  a 
more  sober  style. 

Verbosity  and  misapplication  of  terms  have  even  a  more 
amusing  effect  when  displayed  in  the  writing  of  headings  to  news 

22—2 
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paragraphs.  One  reporter  who  was  commissioned  to  describe 
a  military  funeral  gave  his  report  the  following  headline: 
^Funeral  of  the  Remains  of  a  Late  Deceased  Military  Officer.' 
Anotlier  headed  a  description  of  a  collision  between  a  steam  tog 
and  a  sailing  boat  thus :  '  Dastardly  Conduct  of  a  Stean^  Tug.' 

Many  are  the  humorous  errors  and  quaint  expressions  for 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  reporter  is  also  responsible. 
The  account  of  '  The  funeral  of  the  remains  of  a  late  deceased 
military  officer'  thus  concluded:  ^The  body  of  the  deceased 
gentleman  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  silent  and  deeply 
sympathising  audience.'  I  have  read  in  a  description  of  a  shower 
of  rain  in  an  Irish  newspaper  the  following  delicious  sentence : 
-  The  heavy  rain-drops  varied  in  size  firom  a  shiUing  to  eighteoi- 
pence.'  A  boy  was  found  dead,  hanging  from  a  rope  in  a  room 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  in  a  provincial  town.  The 
reporter  thus  finished  up  his  account  of  the  affiur :  '  It  is  believed 
that  the  deceased  put  the  rope  round  his  neck  as  a  joke,  and 
found  when  too  late  that  he  had  made  a  feital  mistake.'  A  young 
reporter  was  sent  to  describe  *  a  penny  reading  *  in  Dublin.  *  On 
the  whole/  he  wrote,  Hhe  entertainment  was  the  most  mirth- 
provoking  and  soul-stirring  that  could  be  had  for  the  money.' 
A  poor  old  reporter  in  the  same  city,  who  had  been  reduced  by 
drink  to  very  wretched  circumstances,  sent  to  the  'Freeman's 
Journal'  an  account  of  a  suicide  which  thus  concluded:  'No 
motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  rash  act,  as  when  tiie  man  was 
picked  up  the  sum  of  7^(2.  was  found  in  his  pocket.'  The  old 
journalist  could  not  understand  a  man  committing  suicide  with 
the  price  of  three  whiskeys  in  his  possession. 

Some  years  ago,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Norwich,  the  toast  of 
'  The  Press '  was  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said:  ^I  have  heard  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  was  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Woodfall  who  used  to  publish  debates.  And  how  did  he  do  it  ? 
It  is  said  that  he  used  to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,  listen 
attentively,  with  his  &ce  in  his  hands,  to  what  passed,  go  home, 
drink  two  pots  of  porter,  go  to  bed,  get  up  next  morning,  and, 
from  his  dreams  and  his  recollections,  make  out  what  he  called  a 
report  of  a  debate.  Now  it  is  quite  marvellous  to  see  the  accu- 
racy with  which  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  reported. 
I  once,  as  many  others  have  done,  began  to  leam  shorthand ;  but 
I  confess  that  I  found  two  difficulties  which  turned  out  to  be  qaite 
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insormonntable.    The  one  was  to  write  it,  and  the  next-*  and 
greatest — ^was  to  read  it  when  it  was  written/ 

The  difficulty  of  reading  their  shorthand  notes  is  a  situation 
with  which  most  reporters  are  occasionally  brought  face  to  face. 
The  subject  of  the  speech  or  lecture  is  perhaps  unfamiliar,  difficult, 
and  complicated,  the  speaker  is  rapid  Jerky,  and  not  very  coherent. 
The  meeting  over,  the  reporter,  heavy  at  heart,  hies  him  to  the 
newspaper  office.  He  opens  his  note-book.  Yes,  there  is  the 
disooxurse,  with  all  its  unanswerable  arguments,  its  masterly  logic, 
its  glowing  periods.  But  how  tangled,  how  inscrutable  it  all 
appears!  It  is  a  confusing  jumble  of  tiny  dots  and  strokes, 
curves  and  circles.  And  oh !  the  misery  of  struggling  to  unlock 
its  secret,  to  decipher  its  meaning !  What  mental  worry  is  often 
involved  in  the  effort  of  transcribing  these  shorthand  hieroglyphics 
into  longhand ! 

The  compositor  is  unfairly  charged  with  the  perpetration  of 
the  curious  and  amusing  mistakes  which  appear  in  our  Press. 
These  blunders  are  traceable  to  all  departments  of  newspaper 
work ;  but  the  reporting  department,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other, 
gives  scope  and  opportunity  for  bungling,  owing  to  the  wide 
variety  of  its  interests  and  the  high  pressure,  the  race  against 
time,  at  which  its  work  is  necessarily  produced.  In  the  first  place, 
phonography  often  leads  its  votaries  into  ugly  pitfalls.  It  is  a 
system  of  writing  by  sound.  The  reporter  takes  down  each  word  as 
it  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  not  according  to  its  spelling, 
but  according  to  its  pronunciation.  One  defect  of  the  system  is 
that,  as  several  words  have  exactly  the  same  outline,  there  is  a 
liability  to  transcribe  one  word  for  another.  For  instance,  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  lecture  described  the  economic  world  as  '  a  chaos  of 
discordant  and  conflicting  atoms,  with  only  a  superficial  and 
deceptive  resemblance  to  peace.'  Next  morning  one  of  the  news- 
papers made  him  speak  of  the  economic  world  as  ^  a  chaos  of 
discordant  and  conflicting  demons!'  'Atoms'  and  Memons' 
have  practically  the  same  outline ;  hence  the  mistake. 

Mishearings  by  the  reporters  also  lead  to  ludicrous  mistakes. 
^  What  do  the  Italians  want  ? '  asked  John  Bright,  in  a  speech 
delivered  during  the  movement  for  Italian  unity.  '  They  want  to 
be  a  nation.'  The  answer  was  given  in  one  morning  paper  as 
*They  want  to  be  m  Ada*  Another  political  orator  was  re- 
presented as  having  declared  that '  England  was  getting  frirther 
and  further  from  the  La^d  of  Promise,'  when  he  bad  only  deplored 
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our  retrogression  fiom '  the  van  of  progress/  A  highly  respectable 
"witness,  who  was  examined  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  a  railway  scheme,  was  asked, '  Is 
your  £Gkther  a  partner  in  the  Low  Moor  Works?'  to  which  he 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  In  one  report  of  the  evidence  this 
version  of  the  question  and  answer  appeared :  '  Is  your  &ther  a 
pauper  in  the  Low  Moor  Workhouse  ? '     '  Yes.' 

Members  of  Parliament  and  other  speakers  at  public  meetings 
feel  aggrieved  occasionally  at  the  extent  to  which  the  reports  of 
their  speeches  are  compressed  in  the  newspapers.  But  really 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  indebted  to  the  reporters  for  what  they 
omit  than  for  what  they  publish.  Only  repcnrters  know  what 
absurd  and  silly  things  are  said  at  public  meetings,  and  bow  often 
incoherent,  rambling,  and  ungrammatical  are  some  of  the  remarks 
of  even  popular  and  well-known  speakers.  Several  years  mgo  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  who  complained  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  having  been  misrepresented  by  a  newspfiq[)er  report^  4xx>k 
occasion  to  find  feiult  with  the  reporters  for  their  habit  of  com- 
pressing the  speeches.  A  verbatim  report  of  his  remarks  was 
taken,  and  the  reporters  retaliated  by  sending  him  a  proof  of 
what  he  had  actually  said.  Here  is  a  passage  firom  it:  ^The 
reporters  ought  not  to  judge — ^the  reporters  ought  not  to  be  the 
ones  to  judge  of  what  is  important — not  to  say  what  should  be 
left  out — but — the  Member  can  only  judge  of  what  is  impcnrtant. 
As  I  speak — as  the  reports — ^as  what  I  say  is  reported  somrtimes, 
no  one — nobody  can  understand  from  the  reports — as  they  are 
given—- what  it  is  what  I  mean.  So  it  strikes  me  that  certain 
matters  are  often  not  given  and  left  out — that  things  that  appear 
of  importance  are  left  out — which  is  not  what  the  speakers  desire. 
Mere  points  are  reported — I  mean — to  make  a  brief  statement — 
brief  points^ — ^what  the  reporters  think  of  interest  are  given  and 
reported  to  a  brief  extent.' 

By  judicious  condensation,  by  correcting  grammatical  errors, 
by  rounding  off  angularities,  the  reporters  make  the  speedies 
delivered  at  public  meetings  presentable,  and  capable  of  being 
read  with  interest,  at  the  same  time  retaining  as  far  as  possiUe 
the  individual  vocabulary  or  the  form  and  impress  of  the  speaker^s 
mind.  The  faculty  of  intuitively  seizing  upon  the  essential 
features  of  any  occurrence  and  the  important  points  of  a  speech 
or  lecture  is  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  reporter.  Most  of 
our  political  oratory  lends  itself  to  easy  condensation.    But  it 
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is  a  common  experience  of  every  reporter  to  be  directed,  on  his 
retnm  to  the  office  with  his  notes,  to  '  boil  down '  into  half  a 
colnmn  an  able  speech  or  lecture,  every  word  of  which,  were 
space  available,  would  be  worthy  of  reproduction.  Then  comes 
the  question  for  the  reporter,  *What  must  I  retain?'  'What 
shall  I  reject  ? '  A  story  is  told  in  joomalistic  circles  of  a  young 
and  inexperienced  reporter  who  had  a  comical  notion  of  what  was 
meant  by  condensation.  On  returning  from  a  meeting  he  was  • 
asked  by  the  editor  how  much  he  hkd  got,  and,  displaying  about 
twenty  leaves  of  his  note-book  covered  with  shorthand  notes, 
repUed,  '  That  much.  It  would  make  about  two  columns.*  *  Two 
columns !  *  exclaimed  the  editor.  *  We  can't  take  more  than  half 
that  at  the  outside.'  '  Very  well,*  said  the  reporter ;  and,  counting 
the  pages  of  his  note-book  and  putting  his  thumb  in  the  middle, 
he  added,  '  Then  which  half  shall  I  give  ? '  To  that  reporter  it 
seemed  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  column  placed  at  his 
disposal  should  bd  filled  by  the  first  half  o^  the  last  half  of  the 
speech !  It  is  this  *  cutting  down '  or  *  boiling  down '  or  reducing 
into  the  most  concentrated  form  the  statements  of  a  speaker  that 
tests  the  intelligence,  the  taste,  and  the  skill  of  the  reporter.  He 
is  often  called  upon  to  put  the  pith  of  a  speech  which  would  fill 
two  columns  into  a  quarter  of  a  column,  and  this  condensed  report 
— ^to  be  well  done — ^must  convey  to  its  readers  an  epitome  of  the 
speaker's  views  and  the  arguments  by  which  they  were  supported, 
with  some  idea  of  the  language  or  literary  dress  in  which  they 
were  advanced. 

Proficiency  in  shorthand  writing  is  not,  therefore,  all  that  is 
required  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  reporter.  The  ability  to 
report  a  speech  verbatim  is  certainly  necessary  to  the  making  of 
a  capable  reporter,  but  other  qualifications  are  required.  A  man 
may  be  able  to  take  a  note  of  a  speech  and  reproduce  it  accurately 
word  for  word,  and  yet  turn  out  a  bad  failure  in  this  department 
of  journalism.  A  young  reporter,  who  shared  in  the  popular  fietUacy 
that,  knowing  shorthand^  he  was  fully  equipped  for  his  work  was 
sent  to  report  a  political  meeting.  He  returned  to  the  office  late 
in  the  night  with  a  sad  countenance.  The  sub-editor  asked  him 
to  get  the  report  ready  immediately,  as  it  was  nearly  time  to  go 
to  press.  *  There  will  not  be  any  report  of  that  meeting,'  was  the 
answer.  *  Why  not  ? '  queried  the  sub-editor.  *  There  was  not  any 
meeting,'  replied  the  young  reporter ;  '  it  broke  up  in  a  big  row, 
and  the  chairman  was  chucked  under  the  table.'    It  would  be  an 
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unnecessary  outrage  on  propriety  for  me  to  fill  up  here  the  ' ' 

* •  *  * *  which  rushed  in  a  torrent  fi«)m  the  lips  of  the 

amazed  and  indignant  sub-editor,  who  would  have  gladly  given 
far  more  space  to  a  spicy  description  of  the  '  chucking '  of  the 
chairman  under  the  table  than  to  a  report  of  that  gentleman's 
speech.  It  is  the  ability  to  seize  on  a  fresh  bit  of  information,  or 
a  vital  thought  in  a  speech  or  lecture,  or  the  striking  or  dramatic 
feature  of  an  incident  or  a  scene,  that  is  the  test  of  the  reporter. 
Some  reporters  have  this  *  journalistic  instinct,'  as  it  is  called, 
abnormally  developed.      They  are  ever  on    the    look*out    for 

*  copy.'  One  of  them  called  to  see  the  young  lady  he  was  court- 
ing one  Sunday  evening.  She  met  him  at  the  door  with  a 
colourless  bee.  '  Oh,  Tom ! '  she  cried,  in  an  agitated  voice,  '  we 
have  had  such  a  scare  I  Ma  was  coming  downstairs,  and  she 
caught  her  foot  in  the  carpet  and  went  the  whole  length ' 

*  Hold  on  ! '  shouted  the  excited  youth,  diving  nervously  into  his 
hip- pocket  for  his  note-book,  while  he  whipped  out  a  pencil  from 
another  recess.  ^  Now,  go  on !  go  on,  Matilda !  go  on,  but  be 
calm  !  For  Heaven's  sake  be  calm !  Kill  her  ? '  *  G-racious,  no ! ' 
<  Break  her  back  ?  Crush  her  skull  ?  Be  calm,,  be  calm !  For 
the  sake  of  the  "Morning  Gazette"  be  calm!'  'Why,  Tom,' 
gasped  the  girl,  frightened  by  his  impetuosity,  *  it  wasn't  serious. 

It  was '     'Wasn't  serious?*  he  gasped  in  turn.     'Do  you 

mean  to  say  she  didn't  break  anything  after  all  that  fuss?' 
'Why,  certainly  not.  She  never  hurt  herself  a  bit.'  'Well,' 
ejaculated  the  young  man,  with  an  expression  of  disgust  on  his 
face,  as  he  sadly  restored  the  book  and  pencil  to  their  places, 
'  that's  all  a  woman  knows  about  business.' 

The  life  of  a  reporter  is,  on  the  whole,  pleasant,  owing  to  the 
variety  of  its  occupation — the  experiences  of  strange  phases  of 
human  nature  which  it  brings,  its  whimsical  adventures,  and  its 
occasional  perils.  The  reporter  has  often  to  risk  life  and  limb  in 
the  crushes  of  immense  crowds,  in  street  riots,  in  Parliamentaiy 
contests,  in  the  tumult  of  meetings  in  halls  attended,  by  rowdy 
political  rivals.  Ignorant  mobs  are  apt  to  identify  the  reporter 
with  the  views  expressed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  his  news* 
paper,  with  which,  of  course,  he  has  no  more  to  do  than  the  man 
in  the  moon.  I  represented  the  'Freeman's  Journal'  (Dublin) 
in  the  terrible  Orange  riots  in  BelfiEist  in  1886,  after  theintrodnc* 
lion  of  Gladstone's  first  Home  Bule  Bill ;  and  being  recognised 
one  night  in  the  Sbanklin  Road,  the  centre  of  the  Orange  district^ 
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by  a  group  of  rioters,  I  was  badly  beaten.  They  laughed  to  scorn 
my  protestation  that  I  had  as  little  to  do  as  they  had  with  the 
writing  of  the  leading  articles,  in  which  they  had  been  referred  to 
in  uncomplimentaiy  terms.  As  they  could  not  lay  their  hands  on 
the  editor  in  Dublin,  they  grimly  decided  to  *  have  it  out '  with  me. 
Another  reporter  was  sent  down  firom  Dublin  to  relieve  me  during 
the  fortnight  I  was  confined  to  my  hotel  in  Belfast ;  and  the  pub- 
lication of  rude  remarks  in  the  leadingarticles  went  on  all  the  same. 
'  The  Orange  ruffians,'  the  editor  wrote,  paraphrasing  the  well-known 
saying  of  an  Irish  landlord,  'are  mistaken  if  they  think  they  can 
intimidate  us  by  murdering  our  reporters.'  A  colleague  of  mine 
was  once  set  upon  by  a  group  of  excited  females  as  he  emerged 
from  an  Irish  courthouse,  and  had  his  hat  smashed  and  clothes 
torn.  He  had  been  mistaken  for  the  defendant  in  a  breach  of 
promise  action.  The  late  Colonel  North,  presiding  at  a  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  of  the  Londonderry  Mine,  in  the  City,  a  few 
years  ago,  stated,  as  evidence  of  his  confidenc^in  the  concern,  that 
he  had  bought  15,000  shares  in  the  property,  and,  taking  up  the 
huge  bundle  of  certificates  which  lay  beside  him,  fiung  it  to  the 
journalists  sitting  below  him,  with  the  remark,  '  There,  jou  can  see 
them.'  The  bundle  alighted  heavily  on  the  head  of  one  of  the 
reporters  who  was  bent  over  his  note-book  assiduously  taking 
notes  of  the  speech;  and  on  recovering  firom  his  momentary 
bewilderment  he  fiung  the  certificates  back  at  the  Chairman, 
though  not  with  so  good  an  aim,  for  the  papers  fell  harmlessly  over 
the  Colonel  in  a  shower.  Not  long  ago  a  young  reporter  attended  a 
Salvation  Army  meeting  professionally.  As  he  was  walking  up 
the  hall  a  '  lassie '  stopped  him  and  asked  him  the  usual  question, 
^  Are  you  saved  ? '  '  Oh,  no,  I'm  a  reporter ! '  he  replied  in  a  spirit 
of  intense  self-abnegation.  What  right  had  he  to  any  of  the 
luxnrionsness  of  religion  ? 

The  *  Morning  News '  of  Belfast  had,  some  years  ago,  a  slight 
difiference  with  the  Boman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  His 
Grace  was  announced  to  preach  one  Sunday  at  the  consecration  of  a 
new  church  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and,  desirous  of  conciliating 
him,  the  ^  Morning  News '  sent  a  special  reporter  to  Mo '  the  cere- 
monies, including  a  fall  report  of  the  Archbishop's  sermon.  The 
reporter  was,  unhappily,  late  for  the  sermon.  However,  he  thought 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  manuscript  from  the 
Archbishop.  But  his  G-race  was  not  going  to  help  out  of  a  diffi- 
culty the  representative  of  a  newspaper  which  had  offended  him. 
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He  refused  to  give  the  manuscript.  The  reporter's  position  was 
desperate ;  he  knew  he  would  be  disgraced  at  the  office  if  he 
fEuOied  to  supply  a  report  of  the  sermon.  As  he  passed  through 
the  hall,  on  his  way  out  of  the  presbytery — after  his  unsuooessfhl 
interview  with  his  Grace — he  espied  under  a  table  the  purple  bag 
of  the  Archbishop.  Unobserved,  he  pounced  upon  it,  and  to  his 
exceeding  joy,  found  the  desired  manuscript.  Next  morning  the 
<  Morning  News '  came  out  with  a  graphic  description  of  the  cere- 
monies, and,  what  it  prized  much  more,  a  four-column  report  of 
the  Archbishop's  sermon.  But  its  joy  was  short-lived.  Next  day 
it  had  to  publish  the  humiliating  announcement  that  his  Grace 
had  delivered  no  such  sermon !  In  &ct,  the  published  address 
was  the  amateurish  effort  of  a  young  ecclesiastical  student  in  the 
College  of  the  Archdiocese,  which  the  Archbishop  had  placed  in 
his  bag  to  read  in  connection  with  the  awarding  of  some  priaes ! 

Two  American  reporters,  after  witnessing  and  describing  some 
sensational  event,  were  racing  home  with  their  copy  to  New  York 
by  the  same  express  train.  But  on  the  way  the  train  collided 
with  another,  and  a  dreadful  smash  was  the  result,  many  of  the 
unfortunate  passengers  being  killed.  Darkness  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  horrors  of  darkness  were  soon 
intensified  by  the  terrors  of  flames.  In  the  midst  of  this  awfol 
scene  of  carnage  and  chaos  two  uninjured  passengers,  groping 
about  as  if  in  the  eager  search  for  something  or  some  one,  bumped  up 
against  6ne  another.  '  Who  are  you  ? '  said  one  of  these  searchers 
to  the  other.  *  Me  ?  Why,  I'm  the  reporter  of  the  "  Tomahawk," 
and  bless  me  if  I  wasn't  just  groping  about  to  find  your  mangled 
corpse  in  order  to  get  hold  of  your  cc^y.'  *  Well,  I'm  Uessed  I ' 
returned  the  other,  he  of  the  '  Bludgeon,'  '  if  I  wasn't  doing  the 
vary  same  thing  with  you.'  Luckily,  things  are  not  so  bad  on 
our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  our  reporters  have  often  to  exerdse 
considerable  ingenuity  and  audacity  to  save  the  newspapers  they 
represent  fix>m  being  '  stuck '  or  beaten  by  rivals. 

One  morning,  during  the  Land  League  agitation,  Mr.  Pamell 
left  Dublin  by  the  early  mail  train  for  Boscommon  to  address  a 
meeting.  On  arriving  in  the  town  he  received  a  telegram  fixym 
Dublin  which  ran :  *  Missed  mail  train.  Will  get  down  at  three 
o'clock.  Postpone  meeting  till  I  arrive.-^Healy.'  Mr.  Pamell 
was  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  MJ?.,  was  coining  down; 
ddighted,  too,  were  the  local  promoters  of  the  demonstration,  and 
the  meeting  was  gladly  postponed  for  a  few  hours.    At  three 
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o'clock  the  railway  station  and  its  approaches  were  thronged  with 
people,  with  bands  and  banners,  and  the  train  from  Dublin  steamed 
in  amid  terrific  cheering  for  '  Tim  Healj/  The  train  pulled  up, 
a  carriage  door  opened,  and  the  local  reception  committee  rushed 
to  it,  when  out  stepped  *Healy' — but  it  was  not  Mr.  T.  M. 
Healy,  M.P.  -  It  was  Mr.  W.  Wallace  Healy,  a  weU-known 
reporter  on  the  staff  of  the  '  Irish  Times.'  He  had  been  *  marked ' 
for  the  Roscommon  meeting,  had  missed  the  mail  train,  it  was 
most  important  that  his  paper  should  have  a  report  of  Mr.  Pamell's 
speech — hence  the  tel^ram. 

There  is  another  funny  story  of  a  reporter's  telegram — ^English 
this  time — current  in  journalistic  circles.  In  the  days  when 
executions  were  still  public,  a  London  reporter  was  commissioned 
to  attend  the  banging  of  a  man  in  a  provincial  town.  He  had 
often  seen  an  execution,  and  he  thought  he  could  describe  this 
one  very  well  without  going  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  jour- 
ney to  the  provinces.  All  he  required  was  the  fact  that  the  execu- 
tion had  actually  come  off,  and  he  could  easily  arrange  to  obtain 
that.  WeU,  an  immense  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  gaol  that 
morning  to  see  the  hanging.  But  after  the  unfortunate  wretch  had 
been  pinionedv'and  the  cap  drawn  over  his  fetce,  a  shout  was  raised 
on  the  outskirts  of 'the  throng :  ^  A  reprieve !  a  reprieve ! '  and  sure 
enough  a  littie  tel^raph  boy  waving  a  buff  envelope  was  passed 
over  the  heads  of  the  people  to  the  t>rison  door.  The  Sheriff 
directed  the  hangman  to  suspend  operations,  and  to  remove  the 
cap  from  the  man's  face.  Imagine  the  feelings  of  the  unhappy 
wretch  thub  brought  back  from  the  very  threshold  of  eternity ! 
The  Sheriff  opened  the  telegram,  read  it,  and  then  with  a  gesture 
of  indignation  crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand,  and  bade  the  hangman 
proceed  with  his  awful  task.  The  telegmm  ran :  ^  High  Sheriff, 
Blanktown  Frisoiu — ^Wire  whether  execution  was  carried  out. 
Reply  prepaid.— ^Johnson,  — —  OflSce,  London.' 

The  list  of  names  of  prominent  persons  at  meetings  often  give 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  representatives  of  the  Press.  The 
experienced  reporter  knows,  for  instance,  that  he  cannot  be  too 
particular  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  surnames  and  initials ; 
for,  as  the  letters  of  complaint  to  editors  show,  few  things  seem  to 
annoy  some  persons  more  than  the  publication  of  incorrect  versions 
of  their  names.  One  Irish  reporter  whom  I  know  had  a  passion 
for  being  accurate  in  small  details.  He  was  present  at  the  execu- 
tion of  a  sailor  named  Smith,  within  the  walls  of  Cork  Prison,  for 
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mutiny  on  the  high  seas ;  and,  as  there  was  a  doubt  as  to  the  way 
the  convict  speUed  his  name,  my  friend  left  the  group  of  journal- 
ists assembled  in  the  prison  yard,  as  the  melancholy  procession 
was  slowly  winding  its  way  to  the  scaffold  amid  the  prayers  of  the 
chaplain,  and,  tapping  the  condemned  man  on  the  shoi^der,  said : 

*  Excuse  me,  please,  but  do  you  spell  your  name  with  an  "  i  "  or 
a"y"?' 

As  a  rule,  '  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press '  who  sit  at  the  re- 
porters'  table  at  political  meetings  do  not  allow  their  opinions  or 
sentiments  to  tempt  them  beyond  their  duty,  which  is  to  give 
a  fair  and  impartial  record  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  others.  I 
remember  a  colleague  on  the  Press  who  was  asked  at  some  public 
inquiry  how  reporters  managed  to  ascertain  the  exact  attendance 
at  political  meetings,  and  replied  with  sly  humour,  '  Well,  I 
believe  we  guess  it ;  and  if  it  be  a  meeting  of  our  opponents  we 
divide  the  number  by  two ;  and  if  it  be  a  meeting  of  our  friends  we 
multiply  it  by  four.* 

I  doubt,  however,  if  that  view  prevails  to  any  great  extent 
among  reporters.  They  are  as  a  class  rather  indifferent  politi- 
cians. The  strongest  and  most  unswerving  party  man  is  the 
man  who  never  reads  the  speeches  of  the  other  side.  The 
reporters  have  to  listen  to  and  record  the  arguments  of  the  rival 
sections  in  politics.  They  see  the  good  points  and  the  weak  points 
of  aU  parties,  and  therefor^  they  become  the  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  no  party.  They  have  also  occasionally  to  endure  some  discomfort 
and  ill-usage  from  all  sides  indiscriminately.  When  the  mob  at  a 
noisy  and  disorderly  political  meeting  attacks  the  platform  they 
toss  aside  or  sweep  over  the  reporters  at  the  reporters'  table  without 
inquiring  whether  they  represent  Liberal  or  Conservative  papers. 
After  the  declaration  of  the  poll  in  a  recent  Parliamentary  election 
in  London  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Conservatives,  the 
'  Daily  News '  reporter  met  the '  Standard '  representative  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  success  of  his  party.    '  Yes,'  was  the  reply ; 

*  but  I  have  lost  my  watch ! '  *  Great  Scot ! '  exclaimed  the  '  I>Buly 
News '  reporter,  *  so  have  1 1'  The  thief  was  decidedly  impHtiftl 
in  his  political  leanings. 

Lord  Rosebery,  while  making  a  speech  some  little  time  back  in  a 
Northern  town,  was  interrupted  in  a  comical  way  by  an  old  Scottish 
reporter  who  was  noted  for  his  brusqueness  of  manner.  The 
building  in  which  the  meeting  was  held  was  packed  to  suffocation. 
At  the  reporters'  table  sat   this  old  reporter  among  youngs 
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colleagnes  of  a  different  type.  Moisture  soon  gathered  on  the 
pillars  and  glass  roof  of  the  hall,  and  at  length  began  to  trickle 
down.  Lord  Bosebery  was  very  solemn  as  he  approached  his 
peroration ;  and  the  meeting,  under  the  glamour  of  his  eloquence, 
eat  hushed  in  concentrated  attention.  All  at  once  a  drop  of  moisture 
detached  itself  from  the  glass  roof  and  fell  with  a  splash  on  the 
bald  head  of  the  old  reporter.  *  Wha's  that  sputtin'  ? '  he  de- 
manded in  a  loud  and  indignant  Scottish  accent.  The  audience 
burst  into  such  a  roar  of  laughter  that  it  was  some  time  before 
the  noble  lord  could  proceed.  This  story  affords  an  illustration  of 
the  indifference  to  the  most  exalted  flights  of  our  political  orators 
which  familiarity  often  breeds  in  the  old  and  seasoned  reporter. 

But  in  Ireland  the  reporters  do  not  always  escape  the  spell  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  speakers  they  have  to  report.  Some  years 
ago  I  attended  professionally  an  Irish  political  meeting  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  William  O'Brien, 
who  shortly  before  had  been  released  from  prison.  The  moment 
Mr.  O'Brien  appeared  on  the  platform  one  of  the  reporters  ex- 
citedly sprang  up  on  the  table,  to  the  amazement  and  con- 
sternation of  all  the  other  journalists,  and,  facing  the  audience, 
wildly  cheered  and  waved  his  handkerchief.  He  was  the 
representative  of  the  *  Freeman's  Journal,'  Dublin.  During  Mr. 
O'Brien's  speech  the  Irish  reporter  seemed  so  spellboimd  by  its 
oratorical  flights  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  take  notes  ; 
and,  indeed,  at  the  approach  of  the  peroration,  he  flung  down 
his  pencil  and  with  rapture  on  his  fiwe  gave  himself  up  to  the 
delight  of  drinking  in  the  burning  words  of  the  speaker.  This 
susceptibility  to  political  oratory  has  its  disadvantages.  After 
the  meeting  the  Irish  reporter  had  to  obtain  a  '  dictate '  of  the 
peroration  of  the  speech  from  the  other  and  cooler-headed 
reporters. 

The  friendliest  relations  have  always  existed  between  the 
platform  and  the  reporters'  table  at  political  meetings.  John 
Bright,  addressing  a  meeting  at  Birmingham,  alluded  to  the 
reporters  present  as  *  the  gentlemen  to  whom  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  good  government  is  so  greatly  indebted.'  During  an  exciting 
crisis  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  time  of  Lord  Falmerston's  premier- 
ship the  Prime  Minister  was  the  principal  guest  at  a  public 
dinner,  and  a  crowd  of  reporters  were  also  present  in  anticipation 
of  an  important  speech.  But  Falmerston  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  say  nothing,  and,  scribbling  a  few  words  on  a  slip  of  paper,  he 
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had  it  brought  to  the  reporters.    This  was  his  message :  '  Qentle- 
men  of  the  Press,  this  fish  won't  bite  ! 

The  reporter  delights  in  his  work,  and  extracts  from  it  a  fall 
measure  of  pleasure ;  but  his  Elysium — his  state  of  perfect  ha{^« 
ness  and  bliss  in  the  next  world,  is  a  place  where  there  are  no 
newspapers.  There  is  a  story  told  that  an  old  retired  veteran 
who  spends  Us  days  at  his  club  reading  all  the  newspapers  fell 
asleep  in  his  chair  and  dreamt  a  curious  dream.  He  thought  he 
went  to  Heaven,  and  that  the  first  thing  he  asked  for  was  the 
newspaper.  It  was  a  miserable  production;  there  was  not  a 
brightly  written  report  or  paragraph  in  the  whole  sheet,  and, 
regarding  it  as  a  sort  of  personal  grievance,  he  complained  to  SL 
Peter.  '  Oh,'  said  the  Saint,  '  it's  not  our  fault.  We  never  get 
any  good  reporters  up  here ! '  Some  might  at  first  sight  regard 
this  as  a  reflection  upon  the  character  of  reporters;  but  the 
explanation,  of  course,  is  obvious — as  no  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  other  place,  and  the  reporters  prefer  to  go  there. 

Michael  MacDonagh. 
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CAPTAIN  COOK'S  FIRST  LOG  IN  THE 
ROYAL  NAVY. 

A    NEW   DISCOVERY, 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  for  an  Australian  to  hold  that  Captain 
Cook  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  national  heroes,  and  that  in- 
sufficient attention  is  paid  to  the  story  of  his  life.  He  is  practi- 
cally the  Columbus  of  Australasia,  and  yet  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  only  one  life  of  the  great  navigator  in  existence — that  by 
Eippis,  published  soon  after  Cook's  death,  and  therefore  well  over 
a  hundred  years  old.  There  were,  of  course,  in  cyclopaedias  and 
similar  works,  many  short  biographies,  but  all  were  drawn  from 
the  same  source,  without  additional  matter  or  independent 
inquiry.  Of  these  lives  based  on  Kippis,  the  best  is  that  by 
Hartley  Coleridge  in  his  '  Northern  Worthies,'  which  at  least  adds 
r^ectionsy  often  striking,  to  the  feicts  of  Eippis.  Within  the  last 
few  years,  in  the  series  known  as  '  English  Men  of  Action,'  there 
has  appeared  an  excellent,  though  necessarily  brief,  life  from  the 
accomplished  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Besant.  It  is  much  more  readable 
than  Kippis,  and  shows  considerable  research,  especially  outside 
the  three  voyages.  All  admirers  of  Cook  should  also  read  the 
short  life  prefixed  by  Admiral  Wharton  to  Cook's  own  '  Journal  of 
the  EndjM/wywrl  that  journal  which  formed  part  of  the  material 
used  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  compiling  his  account  of  the  £amous 
voyage  to  Australasia ;  though  it  is  now  known  that  Banks  con- 
tributed the  most  interesting  parts  of  Hawkesworth's  book,  and 
yet,  strangely  enough,  the  editor  treated  everything  as  proceeding 
from  Cook.  Until  lately  all  accounts  of  the  voyages  were  Hawkes- 
worth simple,  reduced  or  diluted. 

In  all  these  lives  there  is  a  gap,  as  to  which  the  following  is  a 
quotation  from  Sir  Walter  Besant :  ^  Between  May  1755  and  May 
1759  is  a  period  of  four  years.  It  is  the  second  blank  in  Cook's 
life.  Nobody  has  attempted  to  fill  up  this  blank.'  It  is  my 
desire  now  to  make  an  attempt  to  fill  a  part  of  it,  for  a  new 
personal  record  has  unexpectedly  come  to  light.  It  does  not  seem 
unsuitable  that  this  new  information  should  proceed  from 
AustiTQlia,  a  land  the  very  occupation  of  which  is  due  to  the 
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fiunons  voyage  of  the  Endeavour.  Not  rmsmtable,  and  y^  some- 
what strange.  Had  the  disoovery  of  an  autograph  log  been 
reported  from  Whitby,  whence  Cook  go  frequently  sailed,  or  from 
Plymouth,  or  from  some  shop  in  the  Mile  End  Boad,  where  was 
the  home  of  which  he  saw  so  little,  it  had  hardly  seemed  strange. 
But  that  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  shouM  be  the  scene  of  the 
*  find '  is  astonishing.  Yet  lately,  in  the  window  of  a  curio  shop 
in  that  street,  side  by  side  with  a  letter  from  Emma  Lady 
Hamilton,  an  autograph  log  by  Captain  Cook  was  set  out  for  sale. 

With  the  assistance  of  some  friends  I  began  an  investigation 
of  the  volume,  which  proved  highly  interesting.  Apart  from  any 
question  of  authenticity,  it  is  a  relic  unmistakably  over  a  century 
old.  The  paper  is  white  foolscap,  not  pressed,  trimmed  to  a  page  oi 
twelve-and-a-half  inches  by  seven.  Each  left-hand  leaf  of  the 
sheet  bears  the  watermark  of  a  ring,  the  eiie  of  half-a-orown, 
enclosing  the  initials  '  G-.  B.'  between  two  sprays  of  laurel,  and 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  The  watermark  on  every  right-hand  leaf 
is  much  larger,  but  not  so  easy  to  decipher.  A  circular  ribb<ni, 
three-and-a-half  inches  in  diameter  and  nearly  half  an  inch  broad, 
bears  at  the  top  the  cro?m  of  England.  It  might  be  mistaken  at  first 
sight  for  the  ribbon  of  the  Crarter,  but  the  lettering  on  it  is  not 
the  motto  of  that  Order,  and  cannot  be  deciphered.  Within  the 
ribbon  is  a  grotesque  lion,  rampant,  gardant — that  is  very  clear ; 
but  a  staff  surmounted  by  a  cross-piece  is  not  so  easy  to  make 
out ;  it  looks  like  a  trident,  and  both  are  apparently  supported  on 
a  kind  of  platform.  The  two  watermarks  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
book  was  originally  issued  from  official  G-ovemment  stores  in  the 
reign  of  one  of  the  Oeorges.  The  paper  has  been  called  '  white,' 
but  no  period  under  a  century  could  have  given  it  its  present  old 
tone,  deeply  darkened  outwards,  and  fresher  in  the  middle,  like  an 
old  picture.  The  book  has  been  awash,  and  the  stain  of  sea-water 
has  outlined  all  the  middle  pages  like  a  map ;  but  the  ink,  though 
browned  and  sometimes  very  feiint,  remains  everywhere  legible 
and  in  places  remarkably  clear.  The  cover  is  of  parchment  boards, 
and  the  parchment  has  been  worn  into  the  famih'ar  mellow  brown 
which  takes  more  than  a  century  to  acquire.  There  are  174 
pages,  and  three  blank  leaves  have  been  cut  out,  so  that  the  hoak 
was  originally  bound  up  in  forty-five  sheets. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  volume  is  written  :  *  LOG  BOOK  On 
Board  his  Majesty's  Ship  EaglSy  Kept  by  Jam'  Cook,  Master^s 
Mate,  Commenceing  the  27*^  June  1755  ;  And  Ending  the  S\^  of 
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Deoember  1756.'  There  is,  however,  a  manifest  erasure  at  the 
Dame  and  rank.  '  Jam'  Cook,  Master's  Mate/  is  written  over  some- 
thing else  that  was  written  there  before  and  has  not  been  qnite 
completely  scrat<}hed  out. 

As  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document  two  lines  of  investiga- 
tion were  open — an  inquiry  into  its  history  and  an  examination  of 
the  handwriting.  Both  lines  were  followed  out.  Art  critics 
speak  of  the  '  pedigree '  of  a  picture.  The  following  is  the  ascer- 
tained pedigree  of  the  book.  It  was  offered  for  sale  by  a 
descendant  of  that  branch  of  the  great  fEunily  of  Smith  with  which 
Mrs.  Cook  was  closely  connected.  Sir  Walter  Besant  tells  various 
fisu^ts  about  the  lady's  relatives,  of  which  the  most  interesting 
concerns  Isaac  Smith,  Mrs.  Cook's  cousin,  who  was  a  midshipman 
on  the  Endeavour.  Sir  Walter  says  that  this  boy  was  the  first  to 
land  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Australia.  ^  Now  then,  Isaac,  you  go 
first,'  was  the  Captain's  kindly  remark  as  the  boat  came  to  the 
land  at  Botany  Bay.  Sir  Walter,  it  is  true,  does  not  give  his 
authority  for  the  characteristic  little  incident.  It  must  have 
been  &mily  tradition,  imparted  by  the  clergyman  connected  with 
the  family,  to  whom  he  makes  a  general  reference  of  indebtedness 
for  information.  Such  a  little  incident  is  of  great  interest  now, 
but  Dr.  Hawkesworth  would  not  have  thought  it  worthy  of  notice. 
Isaac  Smith  rose  to  be  an  admiral^  and  in  later  years  lived  with 
his  widowed  cousin,  Mrs.  Cook.  There  was  another  cousin  whose 
name  was  John  Smith.  He  rose  to  be  a  post-captain  in  the  Boyal 
Navy  ;  but  as  there  was  another  officer  of  the  same  rank  with  the 
same  not  very  distinctive  name,  in  order  to  save  constant  con- 
tusion they  agreed  that  one  should  label  himself  with  the  letter 
A  and  the  other  with  the  letter  B.  The  visiting-card  of  this 
gallant  officer  was  shown  me  by  a  relative  thus :  ^  Captain  John 
Smith  (B.).'  His  career  is  duly  set  out  in  Marshfdl's  *  Naval 
Biography,'  in  vol.  viii.,  and  at  page  419  it  is  stated  that  the 
widow  of  Captain  Cook,  who  was  his  cousin,  had  made  over  to  him 
certain  log-books  kept  by  her  husband.  His  descendants  came 
to  Australasia,  and  it  was  a  grandson  of  this  Captain  John  Smith 
(B.)  who  sold  me  the  log.  It  seemed  to  me  that  as  fetr  as 
pedigree  was  concerned  the  history  of  the  book  was  satisfactory. 

Next  came  the  question  of  handwriting.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  began  to  issue  a  series  of 
historical  records,  wisely  beginning  with  a  volume  on  Cook.  In 
this  volume  many  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  the  great 
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oaptam  are  given  in  JEicsinule.  It  is  tme  that  all  are  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  Log  ;  but  an  interval  of  fourteen  years,  thoi^ 
making  a  difference,  often  for  the  worse,  in  handwriting,  does  not 
entirely  change  its  character,  and  the  investigators  were  sooa 
convinced  that  the  writing  was  the  same.  One  corions  abbre- 
viation occurs  in  both.  The  name  James  is  short  enough  not  to 
need  shortening,  but  the  usual  abbreviation  is  '  Jas.'  With  Cook 
it  is  invariably  '  Jam','  printed  in  the  records  *  Jams/ 

After  the  comparison  of  the  handwriting  we  returned  again 
to  the  title-page,  and  though  not  absolutely  certain,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  erased  words  were  'Jam'  Cook,  able 
seaman.'  The  conclusion  was  that  Cook  began  to  keep  this  Log 
as  an  able  seaman,  and  when  he  put  it  away,  holding  the  rank  ot 
master's  mate,  he  added  the  date  at  which  the  Log  ends,  scratched 
out  his  original  writing,  and  altered  it  himself.  For  my  own  part, 
from  each  line  of  investigation,  I  am  convinced  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Log,  but  assurance  is  doubled  by  the  concurrence  of  the 
two  lines. 

The  interest  of  the  volume  does  not  consist  merely  in  its  being 
an  autograph,  but  rather  in  the  contents,  in  the  flood  of  light 
that  it  throws  on  a  period  of  Cook's  life,  and  on  the  doings  of  the 
Navy.  In  the  year  1755,  let  it  be  remembered,  war  with  Prance 
was  imminent — the  war  known  in  history  as  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  As  it  was  very  evident  that  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
would  fall  to  His  Majesty's  Navy,  a  *  hot  press '  (Kippis)  was  set 
on  foot.  James  Cook  was  then  mate  of  a  collier  trading  between 
Whitby  and  London,  and  when  the  press  began  was  in  the  Pool 
of  London.  It  is  usually  said  that  to  avoid  the  press-gang  Cook 
offered  himself  as  a  volunteer.  May  we  not  be  permitted  to  think 
that  nobler  motives  concurred  with  this  prudential  resoluti<m? 
In  all  the  biographies  it  is  recorded  that  in  May  1755  he  was 
entered  as  an  able  seaman  on  board  H.M.S.  Eagle.  At  that  time 
Captain  Hamer  was  in  command  of  the  Eagle,  but  on  October  1, 
the  Log  records.  Captain  Falliser  'came  on  board,  and  took 
possession  of  the  ship.'  This  officer  was  afterwards  Sir  Hugh 
Falliser;  he  first  obtained  for  Cook  his  master's  warrant,  and 
later,  becoming  his  great  admirer,  put  up  a  monument  to  Cook-^ 
the  earliest  of  all — ^in  his  own  grounds. 

In  May  (exact  date  not  given)  Cook  volunteered.  On  the 
27th  of  the  following  month  he  began  this  Log.  It  may  well  be 
wondered  whether  many  seamen  in  His  Majesty's  fleet  were 
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capable  of  keeping  such  a  log.  From  its  pages  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  training  in  the  Whitby  collier,  the  Free-Love,  was 
excellent ;  and  once  more  it  is  clear  that  the  merchant  service, 
even  in  this  humble  branch,  was  what  Nelson  called  it,  'the 
nursery  of  the  Boyal  Navy/  The  Log  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
eight^n  months  of  Cook's  life,  part  of  the  time  that  has  been 
Mtherto  a  blank. 

All  our  history  books  say  that  the  Seven  Years'  War  began  in 
1756  and  ended  in  1763.    It  is  quite  evident  that  the  war  really  . 
began  much  earlier.  '  Here  is  an  extract  from  Sir  Walter  Besant : 

*  The  King  [of  France]  replied  that  the  firing  of  the  first  shot 
would  be  regarded  as  a  declaration  of  war.  That  shot  was  fired 
on  the  sixth  of  June  [1755],  but  war  was  not  formally  declared 
before  May  17  in  the  following  year.'  In  this  log  there  is  plenty 
of  evidence  that  the  Boyal  Navy  did  not  wait  for  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  heralds  of  Versailles,  but  long  before  that  was  made 
English  ships  were  dashing  out  of  English  ports  and  bringing 
back  prizes.  Carlyle  speaks  a  great  deal  about  the  unpreparedness 
of  the  British  for  the  war.  With  respect  to  the  Admiralty  this 
must  surely  be  exaggerated,  for,  as  he  himself  says,  before  war 
was  declared  prizes  by  the  hundred  were  being  brought  to  England 
and  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  being  swept  from  the  ocean. 

*  Before  the  end  of  this  year  about ''  800  French  ships  (^alue,  say, 
700,000i.)"  were  seized  accordingly,  where  seizable,  on  their 
watery  ways.'  * 

Not  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  can  be  learnt  firom 
the  Log  with  respect  to  Cook  himself.  He  records  that  the 
weather  was  '  hazey '  or  '  clowdy ' ;  he  gives  the  direction  of  the 
wind ;  he  tells  whether  there  has  been  a  gale,  and  speaks  of  its 
effects;  after  soundings  he  records  the  nature  of  the  bottom, 
8<«ietimes  in  strikingly  observant  language.  He  mentions  the 
ships  in  company,  but  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  give  any 
particulars  about  himself.  *  Le  Moi  est  hai'ssable,'  says  a  French 
writer,  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  all  that  is  known  of  the 
modesty  of  Cook's  character  to  hold  that  the  personal  element 
should  be  kept  entirely  out  of  his  log.  The  following  entry  near 
the  end,  however,  must  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  writer: 
'  Dec.  17  (1756)  6  p.m.  Eec*  an  advance  payment  of  prize  money.' 
Twice  Cook  had  an  independent  command,  and  on  each  occasion 
lie  mentions  the  fact  only  that  it  may  explain  why  a  log  of  the 

•  Frederick  the  Oreatf  vol.  iv.  p.  483. 
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Eagle  is  on  the  next  day  transferred  to  another  veesel.  There  is 
one  important  indication  of  his  position  on  board.  The  entry  for 
January  22  (1756)  is :  *  A.M.  had  a  snrvey  on  Boatswain's  Stares, 
when  succeeded  ye  Former  Boatswain/  From  this  modest  entry 
it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  on  that  date  he,  James  Cook« 
received  his  wammt^as  boatswain  of  the  Eagle.  A  man  would 
probably  not  reach  this  post  without  passing  through  the  pre- 
Uminary  stage  of  boatswain's  mate.  Independently  of  the  enirj 
'  of  January  22,  the  fiEu^t  that  these  offices  were  held  in  turn  by 
Cook  seems  suggested  by  various  entries  about  prmishments  whidi 
do  not  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Log,  where  they  might  be 
expected  if  all  such  entries  were  merely  extracts  from  the  official 
ship's  log.  '  Jan.  15,  1756.  Punish'd  George  Burdon  for  Strike- 
ing  Midshipman.'  '  Jan  17.  Punish'd  Patrick  Collin,  Marine  for 
Sleeping  on  his  Watch.'  Under  date  of  February  28  occurs  one 
of  those  terrible  punishments  common  in  the  Navy  in  form^ 
days.  'Wm.  Burbin  Seaman  was  punished  wth  two  hundred 
lashes  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  a  Court  Marshall.'  Other 
similar  entries,  though  not  very  frequent,  coupled  with  the  known 
duty  of  the  boatswain  and  his  mates,  suggest  that  when  he  writes 
*  Punish'd/  Cook's  own  hand  wielded  the  lash. 

The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  Log  *  is  553  days — ^fitxn 
June  27,  1755,  till  December  31,  1756 ;  of  these,  292  were  spent 
in  harbour — chiefly  at  Plymouth — ^and  261  at  sea.  The  record 
has  a  double  interest.  It  supplies,  in  the  first  place,  some  details 
in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  gap  in  Cook*s  life  which  no 
biographer  has  hitherto  been  able  to  fill,  and  shows  that  in  the 
earliest  days  of  his  naval  career  his  character  was  attracting  the 
attention  and  confidence  of  his  superior  officers.  In  the  next 
place,  it  gives  a  reali^ic  picture  of  the  alert  activity  of  the  Navy 
and  of  the  ceaseless  watch  and  ward  maintained  over  the  seas. 
The  plan  of  campaign  is  clear.  The  ships  prepare  in  harbour, 
dash  out  on  short  cruises  to  prey  on  the  enemy's  merchantmen, 
return  to  port  with  prizes,  refit,  and  dash  out  again.  Five  such 
cruises  of  Cook's  can  be  distinguished.  A  sixth  is  beginning  as 
the  volume  closes. 

*  In  quoting  from  the  Log  it  has  been  thought  better  to  keep  the  eztncts 
exactly  as  Ck>ok  wrote,  and  not  to  modernise  nor  to  correct  his  spelling.  Oook 
had  not  the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  and  the  importance  attached  to 
spelling  is  comparatively  modem.  Many  in  a  much  higher  station  than  C?o^  at 
that  day  spelt  as  their  fancy  bade  them. 
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Near  the  b^ioning  is  an  allusion  to  an  interesting  man: 
*  July  3.  Admiral  Anson  hoisted  his  flagg  on  Board  ye  Prmce, 
and  took  upon  him  ye  Command  of  ye  Fleet,  sal'd  him  with  17 
Guns  as  did  all  ye  Fleet.  Att  Noon  Adml.  Anson  with  some 
others  of  ye  Lords  of  ye  Adm'ty  vew'd  the  Fleet.'  Fifteen  years 
previoosly  Commodore  Anson  had  been  sett  with  five  ships  on 
his  fiunous  voyage  into  the  Pacific.  A  midc^pman  in  one  of  his 
ships,  the  Hon.  John  Byron,  after  dire  adventures,  returned  to 
England,  and  figures  later  on  in  Cook's  Log  as  a  post-captain, 
as  later  in  life  he  was  also  Cook's  predecessor  in  exploring  the 
Pacific.  '  Foul-weather  Jack/  as  his  men  called  the  hardy  sailor, 
was,  to  use  his  own  word,  the  '  grand-dad '  of  the  noble  poet. 

From  the  pages  of  history  here  steps  another  to  meet  us. 
'July  6.  Att  8  P.M.  man'd  ship,  fir'd  21  Ouns  to  sallute  his 
Roytd  Highness  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  did  all  ye  Fleet;  his 
Royal  Highness  did  vew  ye  Fleet,  Attended  by  ye  Adm'ls  Anson, 
Hawk  &  West,  &  ye  Cap*'  of  all  ye  Ships  in  the  fleet  in  there 
Respecktive  Barges  then  went  on  Board  ye  Pri/nce*  This  is  the 
Butcher  of  Culloden,  and  one  of  the  ships  later  mentioned  in  the 
Log  bears  what  would  now  be  thought  the  ominous  name  of 
CuUoden.  The  Duke's  blushing  laurels — ^blushing  with  the  blood 
of  Britons — were  just  nine  years  old,  but  he  was  the  King's  son, 
and  honours  must  be  paid  to  Royalty.  Moreover,  he  was  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  book  begins  at  Spithead.  ^  Remarks  on  Board  ye  Ectgle 
Moai^d  att  Spithead '  is  the  heading  for  the  first  thirty-eight  days. 
'  Aug.  8.  i  past  4  a.m.  made  ye  Sig^  to  unmoar.'  The  last 
entry  before  sailing  is,  for  a  final  event,  ui)[cbnsciously  humorous. 
'  Rec^  on  B^  20  Butts  of  Beer  &  sent  away  4  Empty  Casks.'  The 
sailors  of  King  G-eorge  apparently  drank  little  torn,  but  they  did 
a  very  large  business  at  the  Tower  Brewhouse  and  others.  On 
the  previous  Saturday,  ^  Rec^  on  B^  30  Butts  of  Beer,  also  sent 
away  10  Empty  Butts.'  The  events  of  the  first  thirty-eight  days 
are  recorded  very  briefly,  jotted  down  in  a  less  formal  fiushion. 
After  sailing  the  journal  is  carefully  spaced  to  carry  two  days  to  a 
page,  and  ruled  into  six  columns :  *  H. ;  K. ;  F. ;  Course ;  Winds ; 
Bemarks.'  The  '  moar'd '  ship  employs  all  that  time  in  *  scraping 
ye  Quarter  Deck '  (that  is  the  first  entry), '  scraping  ye  Masts  and 
paying  of  them,'  *  scraping  ye  outsides  of  ye  Ship,'  *  Exercising 
threat  guns  and  Sm'  arms,'  ^  seting  up  ye  Rigging ' ;  and  there  are 
nurny  such  entries  as  *  Diy'd  Sails,'  *  Struck  Yards  and  Topm**,' 
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'clear'd  Hawse/  'mended  ye  Servis  on  ye  Best  Boare  [Bower] 
cable/  *  Emp**  Pointing  Eop's  Ends,'  &c,  with  mnch  *  Watering 
as  before,'  and  taking  in  of '  Cords  of  Wood,'  *  Casks  of  Pork,'  *  Butts 
of  Beer/  and  '  fresh  Beef  for  the  Ship's  Company/ 

On  August  4,  after  a  little  more  than  a  month  of  this  prepa- 
ration, forth  sailed  the  Eagle  under  Captain  Hamer.  She  was 
out  thirty-three  daj^,  made  lively  by  such  frequent  entries  as 

*  Sail  on  the  lee  bow,  gave  chase,  fired ;  the  Chase  proved  to  be' 
a  ' Duch '  ship,  or  '  Spainish/  or  a  Swede,  or  a  'Dean'  [Dane]; 
then  her  flag  saved  her,  and  she  was  let  go.  Or  she  proved 
French,  and  then  became  her  captor's  lawful  prize. 

The  later  resting-place  is  mainly  Plymouth,  and  madi  of  the 
Log  is  dated  fit>m  Hamoaze,  or  from  some  other  part  of  Plymouth 
Sound.  The  second  cruise  began  on  October  9,  after  the  Eagle 
had  been  thirty-four  days  refitting  at  Plymouth,  and  had  changed 
captains  ;  it  lasted  until  November  22,  when  the  Eagle  retoriMd, 
and  then  lay  refitting  at  Plymouth  until  Valentine's  Day  of 
next  year — a  period  of  nearly  three  months.  The  second  cruise 
was  much  like  the  first — an  almost  daily  record  of  chasing,  taking 
prizes,  impressing  extra  sailors,  and  exchanging  prisoners.  On 
one  occasion  we  have  a  glimpse  of  a  notable  man.  Cook's 
entry  on  November  10,  1755,  runs:  *Saw  from  ye  Mast  head 
5  Sail  to  ye  West^ :  att  4  made  ye  Private  Sig^  to  the  Chase 
which  she  answered ;  at  5  spoke  w^^  her,  she  proved  to  be  his 
Majesty's  Ship  Hamton  CovH,  w^^  gave  us  an  account  that  ye 
5  sail  was  Ad^  Bing  w^^  part  of  his  squadron.  Wore  and  made 
sail  towards  them  in  company  with  ye  Hampton  CowrL  ...  At  9 
saluted  the  Ad*  w***  13  Guns  w^**  he  repted.  Bro*  to  &  hoisted 
out  the  Cutter  and  the  Capton  went  on  Board  of  him :  The  Adm' 
fiard  a  Gun.  .  .  .'  In  the  foUowing  May  Byng  did  not  defiaat 
the  French  off  Minorca,  and  in  sixteen  months  from  Cook's  entry 
was  shot  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Mona/rch.  Candide  was  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour  at  the  time,  and  made  his  &mous  remark, 

*  Powr  encowrager  lea  wviibres^ 

In  the  interval  between  the  second  and  third  cruises  Cook  was 
made  boatswain.  In  bearing  on  Cook's  life  his  third  and  fourth 
cruises  are  the  most  interesting  of  alL  For  the  Ewgle  periliaps 
the  two  cruises  are  one,  as  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  ship  retomed 
to  Plymouth  in  the  middle,  though  Cook  did,  returning  each  time 
with  an  independent  command. 

If  we  follow  the  Log's  story  of  this  next  cruise,  the  Ea^ 
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is  found  on  Febraaiy  13,  1756,  at  Hamoaze,  weighing  and  pre- 
paring to  sail.  Next  morning  she  sailed.  For  several  days  she 
is  not  &ix  from  the  Start  Point  or  from  Dnnnose ;  bnt  by  noon 
on  the  21st  she  is  eight  leagues  from  Gape  Barfleor.  For  some 
time  she  is  hanging  about  that  Gape,  looking  oat  for  Frenchmen, 
and  giving  chase  to  every  sail  in  sight  until  she  overhauls  them 
and  makes  sure  of  their  nationality,  destination,  and  lading. 
Here  is  a  characteristic  entry :  *  April  3.  Hoisted  ye  Barge  out 
and  sent  her  after  2  Gutters  to  wind^  fired  a  gun  to  Leward. 
Wore.  Ours  and  Winsor's  Barge  bro*  ye  Outers  down  who  proved 
to  be  Smuglers  from  Guernsey  load*  w*^  Tea  and  Brandy.  Emp* 
in  getting  ye  goods  out  of  ye  Smuglers.'  Next  day  is  a  rather 
mysterious  entry :  *  Emp*  as  before,  Spar'd  ye  Smuglers,  to  be 
filled  with  salt  water  for  Ballast.'  It  appears  to  mean  that  instead 
of  keeping  the  contraband  cutters,  the  Eagle  let  them  go,  with 
a  cargo  of  salt  water  to  keep  an  even  keel,  in  place  of  that 
welcome  spoil  of  tea  and  brandy  which  it  had  taken  the  Eagle 
part  of  two  days  to  tranship  into  her  own  hold. 

On  the  same  day,  a  little  later,  the  Eagle  was  joined  by  other 
ships,  *The  Orayhound  and  Ferret,  Ye  Fahnouth  and  2  hir'd 
Cutters.'  One  of  these  is  immediately  sent  away  on  a  cruise. 
Indeed  the  ships  of  the  line  seem  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
little  mosquito  fleet  of  these  cruisers.  We  find  frequent  signals 
made  for  all  cruisers  to  come  into  the  fleet.  Gook  at  first  spells 
'  Cmser,'  he  then  tries  *  Gruzer,'  and  then,  ai^)arently  connecting 
it  with  *  crew,*  he  settles  down  to  *  Grewzer.' 

On  the  next  day  we  find  Boatswain  James  Gook  in  his  first 
command.    He  is.  sent  on  a  cruise  in  the  second  of  the  Falmouth's 

*  hir'd  Gutters.'  His  last  entry  on  board  the  Eagle,  on  April  5, 
1756,  is,  *  Bro*  too  on  ye  star*  Tack  when  I  went  on  Board  ye 
Cruzer  Gutter  to  take  ye  Gommand  of  her  w*^  Men,  Arms  and 
Ammunishon.  In  Gompany  w***  ye  Eagle,  Faimovih,  Qrayhovmd 
and  Ferrd  sloop.'     Gook  is  commanding  this  cutter,  giving  chase 

*  per  signal,'  and  so  forth,  from  April  5  till  April  24,  when,  after 
parting  company  with  the  others,  he  brought  her  into  Hamoaze. 

The  next  ten  pages  of  the  Log  offer  an  undesigned  evidence 
of  authenticity  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  a  forger.  They 
are  written  at  first  with  the  pen  used  on  board  the  Eagle^  but 
with  fainter  ink.  In  the  boatswain's  quarters  on  the  big  ship  he 
had  the  advantage  of  good  ink,  an  Admiralty  ruler,  and  a  desk. 
On  board  the  little  cruiser  he  crowds  three  days  on  to  a  page,  his 
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lines  are  ragged  and  sometimes  roughly  ruled  in  pencil,  while  the 
pages  are  spotted  with  spray  and  dirty  with  finger-marks.  When 
he  is  again  on  the  Eagle  his  former  neatness  returns.  It  ifi  un- 
fortunate that  Cook  does  not  set  out  the  instructions  that  he 
received  from  Falliser,  for  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  the  catter  is 
aiming  at.  Cook  draws  a  little  picture,  with  hints  about  the  ^i- 
trance  of  the  Morlaix  River,  which  apparently  he  is  watching.  On 
Saturday,  April  17,  the  cutter  seems  to  have  been  tacking  round 
the  *  Dover  Rock/  fEuniliar  to  readers  of  Victor  Hugo's  story,  *  Lea 
TravaiUeurs  de  la  Mer/  By  April  19  Cook  was  off  St.  Martin's 
Point.  On  that  day  fourteen  years  later  His  Majesty's  bark 
Endeavowr  was  off  the  south-eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  and 
her  captain  had  named  the  point  first  seen  Point  Hicks,  after  his 
first-lieutenant,  the  first  to  see  the  land. 

When  Cook  and  his  cutter  arrived  in  Hamoaze  he  apparently 
handed  the  ship  over  to  the  authorities,  and  looked  out  for  a  ship 
that  was  going  forth  again,  so  that  he  might  return  at  once  to  the 
Eagle*    He  joined  the  8t.  Albcms,  and  the  next  three  days  in  the 
Log  are  a  record  of  what  took  place  on  board  that  ship.     On  the 
fourth  day  he  is  again  on  board  the  Eagle.    The  vivid  picture  recurs 
of  the  ceaseless  watch  and  lynx-eyed  vigilance  of  the  Navy.     The 
Eagle  is  now  one  of  a  fleet  of  twelve  men-of-war  under  command 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Boscawen,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue.     From 
every  masthead  the  sea  is  incessantly  scanned  to  the  horizon. 
Never  a  sail  appears  but  on  her  is  let  slip  one  of  these  seadogs  of 
war.    At  times  the  Eagle  sails  alone ;  at  times  the  fleet  is  joined 
by  another  squadron,  or  it  meets  and  salutes  another  detachment. 
After  four  days  comes  the  entry,  '  Admiral  Hawke  and  seven  sail 
parted  company.     Adm^   Holbum  saluted  Adm^  Boscawen  w^ 
18  G-uns  w^  he  returned.'    Again,  there  are  sails  on  the  lee  bow 
and  the  Chase  is  pursued.    Sometimes,  when  darkness  comes  od, 
the  Chase  escapes.    More  often  the  Chase  is  caught,  or  *  spoken,' 
examined,  and  let  go.    Or  she  proves  French ;  the  device  of  hoist- 
ing flags  not  her  own  fails  her,  and  she  becomes  the  Eagl^e  prisei 
The  ships  sail  a  mile  apart,  and  sweep  a  line  of  four  leagues  of 
sea.     Each  ship  may  sight  her  own  quarry,  or  she  may  chase  to 
the  north-east  per  signal  from  the  Admiral — on  scent  as  it  were 
— till  the  game  is  started  or  the  ocean  cover  is  drawn  blank. 
Thrice  Cook  gives  a  '  line  of  battle/  and  interesting  names  occur 
in  them. 

Only  eighteen  days  of  this  cruising  on  board  the  Eagle  and 
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once  more  the  warrant  officer,  surely  highly  trusted  by  his  captain, 
is  sent  off  in  command  of  a  prize  called  the  Triton.  The  little 
voyage  in  her  lasted  from  May  21  to  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
Eagle  caught  her  up  in  Catwater  on  June  4,  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
birthday.  Cook  subsequently  sailed  his  prize  round  to  London, 
the  trip  taking  nine  days,  from  June  16  to  24. 

On  May  17,  1756,  four  days  previous  to  Cook's  receiving  this 
command,  war  had  been  formally  declared,  and  before  the  destiny 
of  the  Triton  prize  be  followed  further,  let  the  Log  tell  of  the 
fleet's  activity  immediately  after  this  declaration.  On  May  19  the 
Romney  made  a  signal  of  seeing  a  sail  in  the  south-west,  gave 
chase  to  her  at  once,  and  quickly  brought  her  to.  She  proved  to 
be  a  French  ship  from  Santimingo  (San  Domingo),  bound  to 
Burdiex  (Bordeaux) ;  and  the  Romney ^  hoisting  out  her  cutter, 
set  her  own  commander  on  board,  and  received  from  her  *  nine 
Prisoners,'  sailing  away  with  the  prize  in  company  with  the  Eagle 
and  the  St.  Albans.  This  ready  practice  of  *  a  smart  delivery  and 
quick  return '  was  then,  as  now,  the  daily  naval  habit. 

At  9  o'clock  the  next  morning,  in  a  fresh  gale  and  hazy  weather, 
the  three  ships,  with  their  French  prize  in  custody,  descried  three 
sail  in  the  north-east.  This  promised  larger  excitement.  The 
Eagle  made  signal  for  her  two  consorts  to  chase  in  company ;  but 
one  of  the  fugitives,  to  divert  the  attack,  hauled  off  to  the  north- 
west ;  and  away  went  the  St  Albans  after  her,  like  a  sportsman 
marking  down  his  bird.  The  Eagle  forthwith  cleared  decks  for 
action,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  had  left  the  Roraney  and  St. 
Albams  out  of  sight,  but  had  gained  so  closely  on  the  two  strange 
vessels  that  they  thought  it  time  to  hoist  their  colours.  Directly 
the  French  flag  ran  up  the  Eagle  opened  fire,  and  at  noon  the 
stemmost  Frenchman  struck  his  colours,  but  his  quicker  companion 
ahead,  making  a  last  effort,  *  hauled  the  wind.'  The  Eagle,  however, 
was  not  to  be  baffled  of  her  double  prey :  she  was  ready  with  the 
second  barrel  for  her  other  bird.  It  was  blowing  a  '  fresh  gale  and 
squally  with  rain ' ;  but  she  *  set  a  boat  with  an  officer,  armed,  on 
board '  her  new  prize,  and  with  all  sail  set  kept  the  last  of  the 
flying  Frenchmen  under  fire  until  at  4  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon 
he  also  struck.  Then  follows  Cook's  matter-of-fact  record  of  the 
trust  that  was  placed  in  him:  *Ye  Chase  proved  a  ship  from 
Santimingo,  Load  w*^  Sugar  and  Coffee.  Emp*^  Transporting  ye 
Prisinors  in  on  B*^.  Att  6  (p.m.)  I  went  on  B*  to  take  y®  Com- 
mand of  y®  Triton  Prize.'    At  8  *  made  sail.' 
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So  runs  the  story  of  the  Triton.  PaUieer  must  have  given 
orders  to  Cook  to  take  the  ship  into  Plymouth.  '  Remarks  on 
board  the  Triton '  begin  with  *  very  hard  gale  and  hazey  w*^  a 
great  Sea ' — an  entry  written  in  such  scrawling  fashion  as  shows 
the  difficulty  with  which  the  writer  kept  his  legs.  Through  this 
stormy  weather  the  young  boatswain  is  trusted  to  carry  his  big 
prize  into  port.  On  May  26  he  enters  *  very  hard  storm.'  By 
the  end  of  the  month  the  Triton  arrived  at  Catwater.  On  Jane  2 
Cook  *  sent  a  sick  man  to  y®  Hospital  &  Bro*  on  B*  a  fortnight's 
provisions  for  Six  Men.'  When  the  Eagle  arrived  and  Cook 
reported  himself,  Palliser  must  have  told  him  to  take  his  jnixe 
round  to  London,  where  presumably  there  was  a  better  market  for 
her  and  her  cargo  of  sugar  and  coffee,  for  he  begins  at  once 
'Bigging  Ship'  and  'Bending  Sails,'  and  he  spends  the  next 
ten  days  in  repairing,  getting  two  carpenters  from  the  EagU  to 
repair  the  ship's  boats  and  to  line  her  bows  for  the  anchors, 
cleaning  the  ship,  and  receiving  from  the  Eagle  men  and  provi- 
sions. On  June  14  the  Eagle  sends  him  assistance  to  unmoor, 
and  his  pilot  comes  on  board.  On  the  next  day  be  warps  down. 
At  noon  on  the  16th  he  *came  to  sail,  the  Arundel  having 
made  the  Sig^  for  weighing,  att  noon  turning  out  of  the  Sound ; 
his  Majesty's  ships  Windaory  Arundely  and  Lime  under  way.' 
The  Arundel  must  have  been  the  flagship  of  this  little  squadron, 
but  next  day  we  find  *  the  Commodore  and  part  of  the  fleet  out 
of  sight.'  In  the  Channel  Cook  meets  fleets  of  merchantmen 
under  convoy.  He  salutes  an  Admiral  Smith  in  the  Downs« 
On  the  next  day  he  salutes  His  Majesty's  ships  at  the  Nore, 
salutes  again  at  Greenwich,  and  again  in  the  Pool  of  London.  On 
the  24th  he  was  employed  *  transporting  y®  ship  to  y®  inside  of  j' 
Peer  alongside  y*^  St.  Marks.*     Then  follow  three  entries : 

June  27.  *  Emp*  putting  Everything  below  and  Securing  y* 
Hatches.' 

June  28.  *  Sent  all  y°  People  away  to  Plymouth  in  order  to 
return  to  theire  own  ship.' 

June  29.  '  Set  out  Myself  to  follow  after  y«  People.' 

This  is  the  last  entry  on  board  the  prize,  and  the  Log  is  blank 
until  he  reaches  Plymouth  on  July  8.  Anyone  who  has  read  the 
Journal  of  Cook  on  the  Endeavour  and  that  of  Banks  on  the 
same  vessel,  will  recall  the  technical  use  of  the  word  *  People.* 
It  is  the  regular  word  for  the  men,  as  opposed  to  the  officers,  just 
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as  Banks,  Solander,  and  the  others  are  always  called  the  *  gentle* 
men/    Cook  has  here  used  it  in  contradistinction  to  himself. 

There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  account  of  the  arrival  in 
London  and  handing  over  the  prize.  There  must  have  been 
interesting  formalities  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty,  but 
Cook  does  not  concern  himself  to  record  them,  A  forger  would 
certainly  have  invented  a  few ;  but  it  is  no  business  of  a  log  to 
record  what  is  done  ashore.  From  June  29  to  July  8  Cook  was 
travelling  overland  from  London  to  Plymouth.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  went  by  the  mail  coach.  Did  *  the  people '  go  by 
coach  or  waggon  ?  We  should  have  been  pleased  with  a  glimpse 
of  his  journey  across  the  south  of  England  in  the  leafy  summer- 
time. All  we  know  is  that  he  arrived  in  the  afternoon  of  July  8, 
and  at  once  went  on  board  H.M.S.  Eagle. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  out  the  next  cruise ;  but  it  may 
be  as  well  to  finish  with  a  few  miscellaneous  matters.  Occasion- 
ally when  a  friendly  vessel  is  let  go,  it  is  only  after  some  of  the 
crew  have  been  impressed  for  service.  Gtips  had  to  be  filled,  and 
not  an  infrequent  entry  is  *  Seaman  departed  this  life.'  There  is 
constant '  exercising  of  small  arms  and  great  guns,'  or  a  '  signal 
for  all  boats  manned  and  armed.'  The  observant  sailor  who  after- 
wards so  accurately  described  the  coast  of  Australia  takes  an 
earlier  interest  in  the  sea-bed  of  the  English  Channel,  and  never 
records  the  Mhoms  without  observing  the  substance  at  the  bottom 
— *  sand  with  black  specks,'  *  small  sand  with  Hakes  teeth,'  *  fine 
brown  sand  with  broken  shells,'  *  hakes  teeth  and  scallop  shells,' 

*  stony  and  pieces  of  shells,'  *  brown  sand  like  bran,'  ^  sand  like 
oatmeal,'  and  the  like. 

The  Log  gives  throughout  particulars  of  provisions ;  and  there 
are  many  such  entries  as  *  opened  cask  of  Pork,'  with  the  weight 
registered  and  the  number  of  pieces  counted — so  many  over,  or 
(more  usually)  so  many  short:  ^Employed  working  up  junk,' 
*to6k  in  fresh  mutton'  or  fresh  beef  for  the  ship's  company, 

*  received  aboard  80  baggs  of  bread.'  There  is  no  mention  of 
rum  anywhere  in  the  book.     On  May  3,  1756,  is  an  entry: 

*  began  to  serve  y®  People  half  allowance  of  Beer  and  the  other  half 
in  Brandy.'  Jack  Tar  needed  no  *  Dutch  courage,'  but  his  allowance 
was  ample.  It  may  be  accurately  calculated  from  an  entry  on 
December  11,  1756:  *  Compleated  our  Provisions  of  all  Species 
to  5  months  except  Bread '  .  .  .  *  compleated  the  Hold  haveing  in 
all  98  Tun^  of  Water  and  101  of  Beer.'     In  round  numbers  this 
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is  100  tuns,  or  176,800  pints  of  beer  to  share  among  400  men 
during  150  days,  which  works  out  to  three  pints  a  day  each  man. 
Added  to  this  he  got  three  pints  of  water  daily.  The  qnestion 
arises,  Did  the  sailor  drink  a  pint  and  a  half  of  brandy  when  tlie 
half-and-half  allowance  was  introduced  ?  The  inquiry  need  not 
be  pressed. 

We  may  fairly  claim  that  the  discovery  of  this  Log  has 
diminished  the  gap  in  Cook's  life,  and  has  shown  a  glowiog 
picture,  laid  in,  perhaps,  with  sketchy  hand,  but  with  sure  tocui 
and  living  colour,  of  the  daily  life  on  board  those  British  ships 
of  war  that  broke  their  foes  and  *  drove  them  on  the  seas '  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

Melbourne.  Edwabd  E.  Mobbis. 
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'  The  floating  islands  of  the  gulf-weed,  with  which  we  had  become 
very  familiar,  as  we  had  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  "  Sargasso 
Sea,"  are  usually  from  a  couple  of  feet  to  two  or  three  yards  in 
diameter,  sometimes  much  larger ;  we  have  seen  on  one  or  two 
occasions  fields  several  acres  in  extent,  and  such  expanses  are 
probably  more  frequent  nearer  the  centre  of  its  area  of  distribu- 
tion. The  general  effect  of  a  number  of  such  fields  and  patches  of 
weed,  in  abrupt  yet  harmonious  contrast  with  the  lanes  of  intense 
indigo  which  separate  them,  is  very  pleasing.  These  floating 
islands  have  inhabitants  peculiar  to  them,  and  I  know  of  no  more 
perfect  example  of  protective  resemblance  than  that  which  is 
shown  in  the  gulf-weed  fauna.'  * 

The  above  description  serves  well  to  give  a  general  impression 
of  that  wondrous  mid-Atlantic  area  which  has  engrossed  the 
attention  of  every  passing  naturalist  from  the  days  of  Humboldt, 
Darwin,  Gosse,  and  Charles  IQngsley,  until  the  present  time.  For 
days  a  ship  may  sail  through  tangled  masses  of  ydlow  weed  {Sar^ 
gas8um  bacciferum),  the  fronds  of  which  are  supported  at  the 
Borfistce  of  the  water  by  the  numberless  air-capsules  between  the 
forking  branches,  in  a  free-swimming,  rootless,  yet  vigorous 
condition.  The  term  Sargasso  is  derived  from  two  Portuguese 
words  which  signify  the  sea  of  the  little  grapes,  in  reference  to  the 
air-capsules  of  the  floating  weed  found  exclusively  in  these  latitudes. 
A  reference  to  the  *  Physical  Atlas '  shows  that  the  region  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea  fills  a  space  between  the  great  Equatorial  current 
and  the  curving  sweep  of  the  Gulf  Stream — deflected  by  the 
American  Continent — an  area  extending  roughly  from  Bermuda 
to  the  Azores  East  and  West,  and  1,000  miles  North  and  South 
(20°  to  35°  N.  lat.).  This  enormous  tract  of  ocean  forms  a  calm 
vortex  encircled  by  warm  currents.  The  gulf-weed,  in  fiwst,  is 
not  within  the  range  of  the  Gulf  Stream ;  if  it  were  so,  many 
fragments  would  be  carried  to  distant  shores  instead  of  being 
limited  to  the  single  region,  as  it  invariably  is.  It  is  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  currents  which  maintains  the  isolation  of  the 
weeo* 

*  Sir  WyvUle  Thomson :  Challenger  Report 
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Some  botanists  have  asserted  that  the  gulf-weed  loxoriated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  only  the  fragments  torn  away  rising  to 
the  surface.  This  explanation  is  rendered  untenable  by  the 
Challenger  soundings,  which  give  a  depth  of  2,000-3,000  &thom8 
in  38°  W,  long.,  and  upwards  of  1,000  fathoms  fEtrther  east,  in  the 
Sargasso  Sea,  the  minimum  depth  precluding  the  possibility  of 
the  weed  growing  attached  to  the  sea-bottom  in  any  part  of  the 
locality.  From  the  days  of  the  early  explorers  the  Sargassutn 
has  been  more  or  less  abundant  within  the  limits  laid  down ;  it 
is  therefore  either  constantly  replenished  from  a  rooted  supply 
on  some  submarine  bank  nearer  to  the  American  coast  or  the 
vicinity  of  an  island  group ;  the  alternative  being  perpetual  growth 
in  situ,  at  the  ocean  surface. 

The  latter  explanation  is  the  most  consistent  with  the  Dar- 
winian teaching  of  the  modification  of  species  and  the  survival  of 
the  fit.  I  admit  that  numerous  fragments  are  found — especially 
towards  the  outside  of  the  Sargasso  Sea — in  a  decayed  condition ; 
but  these  have  been  violently  torn  away  from  the  vigorous  central 
masses.  Branchlets  from  the  main  floating  islands  can  be 
gathered  in  every  stage  of  development,  manifestly  growing ;  the 
root-like  termination  of  the  fronds  is  lost  because  the  organism 
has  modified  itself  to  a  floating  environment,  and  the  development 
is  by  fission.  Other  closely  related  sea-weeds  support  a  dual 
existence,  i.e.  floating  and  rooted,  at  the  present  time.  As  no 
existing  species  of  rooted  Sargassum  in  any  part  of  the  world 
can  be  proved  to  be  the  same  as  the  gulf-weed,  the  conclusion  is 
reasonable  that  it  came,  in  ages  remote  from  the  present,  from 
some  submarine  bank — as  surmised  by  Humboldt — or  from  the 
tidal  zone  of  the  American  shore,  being  transported  in  either  case 
by  the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  region  of  the  Sargasso, 
and  maintained  there  in  the  great  calm  vortex  created  by  the 
sweep  of  the  circular  currents  around ;  and  this,  long  after  the 
rooted  prototype  has  been  lost.  The  floating  species  has  become 
specialised,  roots  are  merged  in  fronds,  and  subdivision  takes  the 
place  of  spore  development.  Another  peculiar  point  remains  to 
be  explained.  On  one  voyage  a  ship's  course  lies  through  dense 
masses  of  the  gulf-weed,  whereas  on  a  second  voyage  through 
precisely  the  same  latitude  very  little  weed  can  be  seen.  The 
islets  undoubtedly  shift  their  position  over  a  wide  area  from  time 
to  time ;  but  more  than  this,  the  fronds  are  liable  to  sink  some 
few  feet  below  tbe  surface.     J  attribute  this  tp  the  air-capsuleti 
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assumisg  different  degrees  of  inflation  at  different  times,  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  branches  thus  being  altered. 

Headers  of  Kingsley's  fascinating  book,  *  At  Last,'  will  recollect 
how  the  genial  Canon  was  forced  to  speed  through  these  seas  at 
mail-boat  progression  just  when  all  his  instincts  demanded  a 
week's  delay  for  research  among  the  living  wonders  of  the  weed. 
All  my  sympathies  went  forth  at  the  memory  of  the  lost 
opportunity,  especially  as  our  sailing  ship  now  lay  practically  be- 
calmed in  the  same  region. 

I  first  met  with  the  floating  fragments  of  weed  on  the  morning 
of  June  18,  just  outside  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  lat.  23^  37'  N.  and 
long.  39°  40'  W.  The  prevailing  straw  colour  of  the  patches  was 
lighter  than  I  had  anticipated.  All  the  ends  of  the  stalks  were 
dead,  but  the  fronds  were  vigorous  and  full  of  young  shoots,  without 
a  sign  of  fructification.  At  night  the  display  of  phosphorescence 
proved  exceedingly  attractive,  each  mass  of  weed  having  the 
appearance  of  a  burning  bush,  glowing  brilliantly  far  beneath 
the  surface.  Sometimes  shoals  of  great  fish  pursued  an  erratic 
course  through  the  water,  leaving  trails  of  inextinguishable  light. 
The  agitation  of  the  sea  thus  caused  dispersed  myriads  of  glitter- 
ing particles  from  the  fronds  of  the  floating  weed,  due  no  doubt 
to  the  scintillations  emitted  by  the  numberless  minute  Crustacea 
and  Infusoria  which  lurked  therein.  Most  of  the  organisms 
s^m  luminous  within  the  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  many  anight 
have  I  spent  spellbound  at  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  molten 
seas.  I  have  seen  a  shark  ten  feet  in  length  lit  up  with  white 
light  to  such  an  extent  that  every  outline  was  visible  in  the  dark- 
ness as  it  followed  the  vessel  astern,  a  phenomenon  due,  I  presume, 
to  the  food  recently  swallowed  partaking  of  a  phosphorescent 
nature,  the  bright  light  thus  shining  through  the  body  of  the 
voracious  animal.  One  kind  of  transparent  Mantis-shrimp,  of 
which  many  specimens  wei;e  taken  in  my  net,  had  wondrous  eyes 
on  long  pedicels,  each  facet  shedding  a  brilliant  greenish  light, 
sparkling  like  a  cut  gem.  No  two  animals  possess  quite  the  same 
degree  or  character  of  phosphorescence ;  but  on  certain  nights  the 
entire  marine  fituna  pulsates  with  a  mysterious  incandescent 
force  suggestive  of  some  connection  with  the  magnetic  currents 
of  the  universe.  On  the  following  day,  as  we  approached  the 
central  masses,  the  dead  appearance  of  the  stems  could  not  be 
traced ;  the  whole  plant  was  full  of  vitality,  spreading  over  the 
surface  of  the  water  like  a  creeper.      The  air- capsules  Height 
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easily  ^be  mistaken  for  buddiog  inflorescence.  The  direction  of 
the  fronds  invariably  indicated  the  prevalence  of  the  wind.  If 
the  waters  became  agitated,  the  large  aggregations  of  weed  sank 
beneath  the  surface,  remaining  quite  four  feet  down  daring  the 
whole  day. 

Every  frond  of  Sargassum  is  the  sheltering  host  of  various 
fishes,  Crustacea,  moUusca,  zoophites,  annelids,  ova,  and  th^  Hke. 
A  film  of  silvery-white,  for  example,  forms  a  network  envelopmg 
many  of  the  air-capsules  of  the  weed,  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  a  Bryozoan  (Membranipora) ;  under  the  microscope, 
numberless  polypites  are  visible,  a  picture  of  marvellous  beauty  as 
they  dart  forth  from  the  many  cells,  with  tentacles  fully  expanded, 
in  eager  search  after  food.  This  same  network  pattern  of  white  is 
actually  reproduced  by  nature  on  the  yellow  and  brown  carapace 
of  a  weed-dwelling  crab,  doubtless  by  way  of  additional  protection 
against  lynx-eyed  foes ;  the  animal  resembles  encrusted  sea-weed. 
There  are  graceful  CampanulariaB  and  club-headed  hydroida 
entwined  amid  the  stems  in  endless  profusion,  lending  themselves 
to  the  purposes  of  design  in  a  remarkable  manner  when  duly  en- 
larged. The  living  organisms  exhibit  splendid  examples  of  alter- 
nation, whereby  free  swimming  medusoid  animals  are  traos- 
formed  into  hydroid  colonies  fixed  by  the  trailing  stem  during 
another  phase  of  existence.  All  the  larger  animals  assume  the 
protective  colour  of  the  weed.  Yellow  shrimps  swarm  throughout, 
and  many  other  Crustacea  are  mottled  with  red,  brown,  yellow  or 
white.  A  nudibranch  mollusc  (ScyUasa  pdagica)  is  common,  the 
colour  being  yellow-brown.  The  large  external  branchise  lend 
a  peculiar  appearance  to  this  crawling  sea-slug,  which,  like  others 
of  its  kind,  only  has  a  rudimentary  shell  beneath  the  skin.  Clus- 
ters of  gelatinous  ova  adherent  to  the  weed  revealed,  by  means 
of  a  pocket  lens,  the  embryonic  mollusc  within.  A  splendid 
annelid,  black,  with  brilliant  longitudinal  orange  stripes,  leads  an 
active  life  amid  the  fronds.  The  body  segments  are  ringed  with 
a  rich  brown,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  mid-dorsal  stripe.  The 
restless  movements  are  not  easy  to  follow  microscopicaDy,  as  the 
animal  works  rapidly  in  and  out  among  the  stems.  Isolated  in 
a  drop  of  water,  beneath  a  cover-glass,  every  detail  of  structure  is 
distinct — even  to  the  passage  of  food  particles  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  the  powerful  jaws  being  constantly  emjdoyed. 
Whereas  all  the  Copepoda  of  the  Indian  Ocean  had  been  bright 
blue,  red,  or  violet  in  hue,  I  found  all  the  small  Entomostiaca 
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attached  to  the  gnlf-weed,  had  acquired  the  prevailing  yellow- 
brown  tones  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  These  ^  water  fleas ' 
vary  in  a  curious  manner  as  regards  the  development  of  the 
eye.  Some  are  blind,  whilst  others  are  all  eye,  or  nearly  so. 
Most  species  have  a  firontal  pair  with  many  &cets,  wonderfully 
beautiful  objects  for  enlargement.  Professor  Moseley  mentions 
the  genus  Lorycceua  amongst  the  Gopepods,  with  the  frontal 
region  occupied  by  huge  eyes  which  extend  back  to  the  posterior 
portions  of  the  body,  the  optic  nerves  being  prolonged  into  special 
tabular  prominences  on  the  abdomen ;  the  body  is,  indeed,  little 
more  than  a  great  eye. 

All  this  time  I  was  taking  hundreds  of  specimens  otSargasev/m 
from  the  poop  of  the  ship  by  means  of  a  grapnel  made  from  wire 
weighted  with  lead,  with  seventy  yards  of  line  attached.  It  was 
quite  an  excitement  to  make  successive  shots  overboard  at  the 
floating  weed,  a  certain  degree  of  efficiency  being  requisite  before 
good  hauls  could  be  made.  On  the  morning  of  June  22,  in 
lat.  28**  U".  long.  40^  W.,  we  passed  through  enormous  quantities, 
the  patches  often  being  ten  to  twenty  yards  in  circumference. 
The  sea  was  perfectly  calm,  the  golden  yellow  aflbrding  a  marked 
conirast  to  the  intense  blue  of  the  water.  The  peculiarity  on  this 
occasion  was  that  the  young  fronds  stood  upright  above  the 
sorfiEU^.  Lovely  corallines,  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  infested 
the  branches,  plumed  feathers  with  myriads  of  polyps.  The 
more  I  saw  the  more  certain  I  became  that  the  Sargaeaumi  thrives 
at  the  ocean  surface  independent  of  any  supplies  drifting  from  a 
distance.  It  rises  and  falls  in  the  water,  or  shifts  its  position 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  condition  of  the 
sea.  I  have  called  the  Sargasso  Sea  a  calm  vortex ;  but  this  does 
not  preclude  the  incidence  of  gales  and  occasional  fierce  seas 
sweeping  the  surface.  It  is  tranquil  only  so  far  as  currents  are 
concerned.  To-day,  in  the  absence  of  rough  waves,  long  rows  of 
golden  weed  followed  each  other  at  intervals  of  fifty,  yards  or  so, 
extending  in  a  sort  of  ridge  and  furrow  arrangement  so  far  as  the 
eyes  could  reach  towards  either  horizon.  The  spectacle  has  an 
indescribable  charm  of  its  own,  unique  among  the  sights  of  the 
world. 

The  glare  and  heat  of  the  sun  is  so  great  during  the  semi- 
tn^ical  days  that  many  pelagic  animals — besides  those  that  find 
a  shelter  in  the  weed — sink  several  feet  beneath  the  surfiu^e, 
asoending  once  more  immediately  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon. 

23—6 
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The  darting  movements  of  the  Pteropod  mollosca  and  the  various 
Calamaries,  Squids,  &c.,  are  a  new  revelation ;  every  hanl  of  the 
net  brings  forth  living  wonders.  The  'wing-footed'  molluscs 
have  the  most  charming  little  homy  cases  or  shells  which  glitter 
like  glass  as  the  small  animals  disport  themselves  in  the  water. 
The  shells  are  generally  semi-opaqne,  with  crimson  edges,  or 
tortoise-shell  in  colour;  all  possess  various  protective  spines. 
Slits  exist  for  the  protrusion  of  the  *  wings '  and  head.  The  im- 
mature cuttle-fishes  are  of  equal  interest,  the  evolutions  in  a 
bucket  of  sea-water  possessing  a  singular  interest.  The  uncovered 
animals  rush  to  and  fro  at  headlong  speed,  grabbing  at  every 
particle  with  the  crown  of  sucker-armed  tentacles,  changing 
colour  with  startling  rapidity,  or  ejecting  an  inky  fluid  to  cloud 
the  water. 

The  most  curious  creatures  are  the  nest-building  fishes  of  the 
Sargasso.  Sometimes  the  grapnel  brought  up  compact  balls  of 
weed — about  the  size  of  a  Dutch  cheese — numbers  of  tough 
glutinous  threads  serving  to  bind  the  fironds  together.  The  sub- 
stance resembled  isinglass,  and  I  subsequently  found  a  pair  of 
fishes  (AntennaHvs)  in  the  centre  of  a  loose  bunch  of  weed  in  the 
very  act  of  excreting  the  filmy  threads  to  weave  with,  strings  of 
ova  afterwards  being  deposited  thereon.  The  tenacity  of  the 
threads  is  so  great  that  one  is  unable  to  pull  them  asunder.  The 
embryonic  fish  were  visible  under  the  microscope,  beautiful  objects 
for  blood  circulation;  several  hundred  young  fishes  afterwards 
hatched  in  a  bucket  of  water.  The  brilliant  colours — ^yellow, 
brown,  and  white — of  the  Antennariits  harmonised  perfectly  with 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  weed.  The  body,  curiously  thick  in 
proportion  to  the  length,  measured  five  to  six  inches,  with  an 
enormous  head  and  ugly  mouth.  It  had  an  extraordinary  capacity 
for  inflation,  swelling  suddenly  into  a  tight  ball  if  agitated.  The 
eyes  were  bright  green ;  elongated  yellow  tubercles  covered  the 
body  or  fringed  the  fins.  The  tail  became  attenuated  after  Uie 
manner  of  an  angler-fish,  to  which  it  is  related.  A  notaUe 
character  of  the  Antennarivs  is  the  modification  of  the  pectoral 
fins,  which  are  prolonged  from  the  carpal  joints  (or  wrists)  into 
regular  claspers  or  fingers.  The  organ  is  just  like  a  hand,  an 
appendage  possessed  by  fish  of  the  Pediculati  group,  which  is 
extremely  useful  in  clinging  to  any  substance.  With  bodies 
remarkably  distended,  the  male  and  female  both  adhered  with  all 
their  might  to  the  weed.    In  more  than  five  hundred  hauls  I  only 
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-took  the  one  pair  of  Antenna/rius,  which  is  the  only  nest-builder 
mentioned  by  Moseley.    Many  times  a  small  Pipe-fish  (Syngnor- 
thus)  came  np  entangled  in  the  weed.     I  found  the  ova  likewise 
Attached  to  the  glutinous  threads  entwining  the  tightly  com- 
pressed masses  of  gulf-weed.     The  elongation  of  the  snout  could 
"be    seen  when    the    egg  was    magnified.    The    life-history  is 
not  without  interest.    The  male  is  four  inches  long,  with  a  supple, 
slender  body,  yellow-brown  in  colour  with  transverse  annulated 
marks  of  deep  brown.     The  mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  decided 
snout ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  narrow,  delicate,  and  small,  the  single 
mid-dorsal  fin  being  without  any  spines ;  the  tail  is  unlobed.   The 
female  is  similar  in  shape  and  colour,  but  five  inches  long.     It 
possesses  an  external  abdominal  pouch   formed   by  overlapping 
membranes  on  either  side,  in  which  the  ova  are  for  a  time  carried. 
The  creature  is  nearly  related  to  the  garfishes  and  the  sea-horse. 
It  possesses  a  singular  power  of  changing  colour,  the  rich  shades 
assuming  a  grey  tone  when  the  occasion  demands,  the  deeper 
segmental  bands  reappearing  at  will.     Sooner  or  later,  the  eggs 
are  transferred  to  the  gelatinous  threads  on  the  weed.     The 
female  gently  rubs  her  body  against  the  sticky  substance,  the  ova 
firom  the  pouch  adhering  in  strings  to  be  afterwards  fertilised  by 
the  milt  of  the  male  fish.     The  parents  then  desert  the  nest  and 
roam  in  pastures  new.     The  shelter  of  the  weed  patches  is,  how- 
ever,  necessary  for  protection  against  insidious  foes.     As  an 
instance  of  this,  directly  the  slender  little  pipe-fishes  quit  their 
shelter  for  the  open  water  they  are  liable  to  be  seized  by  the 
invisible  tentacles  belonging  to  small  strawberry-coloured  MedussB 
with  discs  no  larger  than  a  sixpence.    These  streamers  often 
extend  a  couple  of  feet  from  the  jelly-fish,  waving  backwards  and 
forwards  as  invisible  threads  ready  to  capture  fish  many  times 
bigger  than  themselves.     I  have  seen  five  pipe-fish  securely  held 
by  the  streamers  of  one  *  Portuguese  man-of-war,'  despite  every 
struggle  to  effect  an  escape.    These  prolonged  filaments  have  an 
urticating  power  which  produces  a  kind  of  paralysis  in  the  victim, 
the  sting  inflicted  being  very  painful  even  to  the  human  flesh. 
The  contrivance   for   the  purpose  is   exceedingly  beautifal;   it 
consists  of  a  number  of  spiral  threads  contained  in  rows  of  cells 
ready  to  dart  forth  directly  contact  is  felt  with  the  enemy ;  the 
power  is  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  and  fully  accounts  for  the 
inability  of  the  prey  to  escape  from  the  meshes. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  protective  coloration  exhibited  by  the 
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fishes,  crabs,  shrimps,  molluscs,  and  all  things  living  amid  the 
vegetation  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  because  a  conclusive  argument 
may  be  founded  thereon  in  support  of  the  vast  antiquity  of  the 
gulf-weed  flora  and  fauna.  Here  we  find  a  highly  specialised  and 
absolutely  unique  series  of  pelagic  animals  with  characters  that 
can  only  have  been  acquired  after  a  period  of  some  thousands  of 
years'  isolation.  The  imitative  colours  cannot  be  rapidly  secreted^ 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  if  the  animals  from  the  gulf-weed 
floating  in  mid-Atlantic  were  either  sunk  to  the  bottom  or 
suddenly  removed  to  some  tidal  zone,  every  vestige  of  life  would 
be  destroyed.  The  organisms  are  adapted  only  for  a  pelagic 
existence.  Hence  the  gulf-weed  itself  has  thriven  only  at  the 
ocean  surface  for  many  thousands  of  years,  and  I  claim  with  the 
late  Sir  Wy ville  Thomson  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  a  more 
perfect  protective  resemblance  to  be  seen.  I  make  no  apology 
for  the  slight  attempt  to  portray  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Sargasso,  for  after  traversing  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  South  Pacific,  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  more 
impressive  a  scene  than  the  mysterious  islets  of  weed,  floating  yet 
vigorous  at  the  surfEice  in  mid-ocean. 

C.  Parkinson. 
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A  HOLIDAY  NUMBER. 

0  for  the  great  good  gift  or  the  loan  of  a  little  leisure  just  to  be  lazy ; 
Just  to  be  lazy  at  least  in  some  more  sane  and  sensible  way  1 

0  to  be  jost  set  free  for  a  short  sweet  space  from  the  cracked  and  the  crazy 
Cares  and  the  tiresome  trifles  that  weary  and  worry  from  day  to  day ! 

0  to  be  out  of  the  reach  and  the  realm  for  a  while  of  this  dismal  and  don  light— 
Darkness  rather  I  call  it — ^which  serves  ns  sadly  here  for  the  son  1 

Misty  and  muddy  and  fog-and-rain-roled  land,  who  knowest  nanght    of   the 
sunlight, 
Would  I  could  once  be  well  quit  of  thee,  cut  the  whole  business  and  run.* 

So  sang  the  bard  daring  one  of  our  cycles  of  bad  weather,  and  by 
his  song  made  articulate  the  dumb  longing  of  multitudes.  But 
the  impulse  to  *  cut  the  whole  business '  is  just  as  strong,  perhaps 
it  is  stronger,  in  such  dry  summers  as  we  have  had  lately ;  for  the 
eyes  weary  of  perpetual  sunlight,  the  brain  wearies,  the  temper 
wearies.  *The  trivial  round,*  to  use  Mr.  Keble's  happy  phrase, 
becomes  intolerably  trivial  when  it  has  to  be  trodden,  day  after 
day,  through  the  dust  in  a  steady  glare;  and  even  those  who 
have  no  round  to  tread,  but  may  sit  still  in  their  gardens,  find  even 
their  gardens  emptied  of  delight  when  the  lawns  are  yellow,  except 
for  a  green  oasis  here  and  there  of  insolent  buttercup  and  plantain. 
And  so  the  vagabond  impulse  proved  as  strong  in  me  this  year  as 
ever.  But  this  year  it  was  bitted  and  curbed  by  a  stem  lawgiver, 
who,  like  the  Homeric  deities,  half  allowed  it  and  half  denied.  I 
was  permitted  to  leave  home,  to  turn  an  ungrateful  back  on  the 
household  gods  who  had  been  so  good  to  me,  the  loved  Lares,  the 
divine  Penates,  ranged  on  their  familiar  shelves ;  but  I  was  bidden 
ej:change  them  for  a  stretch  of  parched-up  down  and  a  shingle 
beach,  and  a  house  full  of  gods  who  are  no  gods,  books  that 
cannot  be  read,  a  catalogue  of  which  I  will  furnish  in  the  sequel. 

1  have  not,  of  course,  reached  my  present  grey  maturity  without 

^  Jjne  in  Idleness  (Kegan  Paul,  1883),  p.  110.    The  writer  1  beUeve  to  have 
been  Mr.  Bowjer  Kichols. 
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leamisg  that  the  rest  which  we  all  pursue  is  too  often  a  flying 
and  elusive  shadow,  even  when  the  conditions  of  the  search  can  be 
fixed  by  ourselves.  I  know  that  Switzerland  has  its  drawbacks, 
and  Paris,  and  Iceland.  I  learned  long  ago  firom  Horace  that  we 
may  change  our  sky  without  renewing  our  spirit;  I  assent  to 
Satan's  proposition  that  *  the  mind  is  its  own  place ' ;  I  say  over 
to  myself,  wheuever  I  go  for  a  holiday,  those  solemn  lines  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  which  Sir  John  Davies  ^  so  curiously  anticipated: 

We  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  glance  and  nod  and  bastle  by, 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 

Before  we  die. 

And  yet,  poets  and  philosophers  notwithstanding,  as  long  as  we  are 
in  the  flesh,  a  man  who  can  possess  his  soul  comfortably  at  an 
altitude  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  must  not  be  refused 
the  title  of  a  martyr  to  duty  if  he  is  compelled  to  do  his  best  to 
possess  it  at  the  sea-level. 

I  was  amused  at  the  first  setting  out  to  notice  how  difficult 
even  a  duty  can  be  made  for  one.  The  train  by  which  I  had 
arranged  to  travel  bad  been  chosen  by  many  other  people  besides 
myself,  and  though  I  was  on  the  platform  twenty  minutes  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  our  departure,  the  coaches  were  abready  fulL 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  compare  myself  with  the  good  mayor, 
Jean  Valjean,  in  *  Les  Mis^rables,'  when  his  determination  to  do 
a  diflBcult  piece  of  duty  seemed  about  to  be  frustrated  by  the 
higher  powers.  There  seemed,  however,  one  chance  of  making 
the  journey,  and  this  I  felt  bound  to  attempt.  One  carriage^ 
labelled  *  engaged,'  contained  only  two  persons,  and  I  put  the 
question  to  the  inspector  whether  any  pair  of  persons,  allowing 
them  to  be  engaged,  even  supposing  them  to  be  married,  were 
justified  in  exercising  their  monopoly  at  such  a  crisis,  to  the  in- 
convenience of  the  general  public.     I  had  never  before  spoken  of 

^  About  Sir  John  Davies  we  mnst  confer  when  opportonit  j  offers.  I  make  a 
note  here  for  the  sake  of  apologising  to  the  numerous  friends  whom  I  have  misled 
as  to  his  monument.  Whenever  people  Iiave  spoken  in  my  hearing  of  touching 
at  Pangboume  on  boatiug  parties,  I  have  always  said,  *Do  not  fail  to  visit 
Sir  John  Davies^s  tomb  in  the  church,'  and  then,  if  necessary,  I  have  tried  to 
interest  them  in  that  remarkable  poet-politician.  But  a  recent  excursion  into  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  has  informed  me,  to  my  deep  chagrin,  that  the 
knight  buried  at  Pangboume  in  that  handsome  Jacobean  tomb  is  notSirtJthn 
Davies,  but  another  person  of  the  same  name.  * 
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myself  as  ^  the  general  public/  and  I  felt  a  glow  of  conscience  at 
making  snch  a  sacrifice  then.  But  the  inspector  replied  that  if  I, 
too,  chose  to  pay  for  eight  seats  I  might  secure  equal  privacy. 
*  But/  I  argued,  *  are  you  not  bound  to  carry  me  by  this  train,  for 
which  I  have  purchased  a  ticket  ? '  *  No/  he  said,  *  but  you  can 
write  to  the  company  and  claim  the  return  of  your  money.*  *  I 
can  also,'  I  retorted,  *  write  to  the  "  Times  "  or  the  Cornhill.*  By 
this  time  many  other  people  had  arrived  and  were  anxiously 
searching  for  seats,  and  quite  a  little  crowd  of  would-be  passengers 
bad  collected,  and  were  indignantly  expostulating  with  the  guard, 
and  pointing  at  the  happy  couple  whose  privacy,  after  costing 
them  so  dear,  had  assumed  so  public  a  character.  I,  having  satis- 
fied my  conscience,  easily  reconciled  myself  to  one  day  more  with 
my  own  tutelary  gods,  and  was  lighting  a  bumt-oflfering  to 
Domiduca,  when  I  found  myself  dragged  by  a  porter,  and  without 
ceremony  pushed  into  a  vacant  seat  in  a  smoking-carriage.  How 
he  discovered  it  there  was  no  time  to  learn,  as  the  train  was 
moving,  and  my  new  companions  were  reticent ;  but  I  reminded 
myself  that  Jean  Yaljean  was  always  helped  out  of  his  disabilities 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  that  miracles  still  happen.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  how  my  mental  state  of  extreme  reluctance, 
overcome  by  dogged  determination,  seemed  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  to  communicate  itself  to  the  train,  for  it  took  an  hour  upon 
the  road  beyond  the  time  estimated  by  the  company,  and  yet  it 
advanced  steadily.  A  gentleman  in  the  carriage  informed  the 
rest  of  us  that  to  his  knowledge  the  chairman  of  the  line  was  a 
philosopher,  to  whom  (as  such)  time  would  have  no  real  existence, 
and  that  was  why  the  train  was  late ;  and  of  course  that  may  have 
been  the  simple  and  sufficient  explanation.  However,  at  last  the 
train  reached  its  destination,  and  I  mine. 

-  It  was  some  twenty  years  since  I  had  set  foot  in  the  place — 
let  me  call  it  Blankley — which  was  the  home  of  my  forefiathers, 
and  it  was  incredibly  changed.  What  I  had  known  and  loved  as 
a  simple  village,  upon  a  hill  sloping  to  the  sea,  had  been  translated 
into  a  health-resort  of  the  most  vulgar  type,  with  a  parade,  vast 
hotels,  and  a  wilderness  of  lodging-houses.  And  what  still  farther 
roused  my  bile,  it  had  like  a  parvenu  hyphened  a  couple  of 
words  on  to  its  own  very  respectable  name,  and  was  no  longer 
Blankley,  but  Blankley-on-Sea.  My  indignation  made  a  sonnet) 
which  I  mislaid,  and  have  not  succeeded  in  recovering  in 
time  for  this  Conference,  much  to  my  readers'  losp.    However^ 
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after  purging  my  passion,  I  was  put  into  a  more  genial  fiEBme 
of  mind  by  noticing  that  there  were  still  some  inhabitants  of 
Blankley  who  had  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  ruin  of  their  nainre 
place,  and  still  held  the  jerry-builder  at  arm's  length.  The  fiiends 
of  the  jerry-builder,  confident  that  he  has  time  on  his  side,  talk 
about  Mrs.  Partington  impotently  trying  with  her  besom  to  stop 
the  march  of  the  tides ;  but  as  I  looked  up  to  the  noble  hill,  and  saw 
that  while  a  new  and  unsightly  town  gathered  about  its  skirts,  it 
remained  itself  as  green  and  magnificent  and  unconcerned  as  when 
I  first  knew  it,  I  blessed  the  fortunate  husbandman  who  knew  his 
own  good,  and  preferred  his  ancestral  acres  before  a  bag  of  gold. 
'  And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome  ? '  The  jerry-builder  may  be 
right ;  another  generation  may  see  the  hill  submerged,  for  no  man 
can  prevent  his  heir  from  making  what  would  be  called  a  good 
bargain.  But  even  so  the  vision  that  rises  up  before  my  mind  is 
not  that  of  Mrs.  Partington,  but  of  the  doomed  hero  who  held 
against  Fate  the  betrayed  pass  of  Thermopyke.  The  yeoman 
whose  farm  occupies  the  hill,  and  whose  refusal  to  sell  still  keqps 
it  beautiful,  seems  to  me  a  type  of  all  the  sterling  qualities  that 
make  up  the  groundwork  of  English  character.  It  was  such  yeo- 
men who  won  Agincourt  and  defeated  the  invincible  Armada,  I 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  this  one,  but  his  father  was  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  place  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  can  see  him  still, 
riding  eimong  his  harriers  in  a  noticeable  hat  that,  if  my  memory 
serves  me,  was  neither  of  silk  nor  beaver,  but  felt.  In  the  nn- 
restored  village  church  he  had  a  pew  in  the  gaUety,  approached 
by  a  private  staircase,  and  the  fame  went  that  he  never  entered 
the  church  again  after  his  peculiar  was  destroyed.  That,  p^haps, 
may  be  held  to  illustrate  the  less  amiable  side  of  the  yeoman 
temper;  if,  at  least,  our  sympathies  are  with  so-called  modem 
improvements ;  if  we  prefer  the  organ  of  to-day  to  the  bass-viol 
and  clarionet  of  our  grand-parents,  and  think  it  a  piece  of  religion 
to  sit  in  long  rows  upon  pitch-pine  seats,  and  rise  from  them  to 
salute  a  misbehaving  choir.  But  if  we  care  less  about  marching 
with  the  times,  and  have  a  reverence  for  custom  and  antiquity,  we 
may  be  grateful  for  the  instincts  that  conserved  for  us  through  many 
centuries  our  heritage  in  the  national  churches  of  England,  which 
all  the  restoration  firenzy  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying. 

The  persons  described  in  the  new  Blankley  guide-book  as  '  the 
overwearied  workers  from  teeming  cities,'  who  throng  its  marine 
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parade,  are,  I  do  not  question,  all  persons  of  extreme  respectability. 
And  one  knows  they  are  clean,  because  one  may  see  them  bathe. 
Nevertheless,  I  took  an  early  opportunity  to  flee  along  the  coast 
to  a  village,  a  few  miles  off,  which  still  remains  a  village,  although 
the  land  has  already  been  engrossed  by  the  speculative  builder. 
Drains  have  been  laid  and  (perhaps  in  consequence)  the  churchyard 
enlarged,  and  there  are  rumours  of  a  railway  station  and  a  mam- 
moth hotel ;  but  the  eye  that  is  fatigued  by  the  leagues  of  sea 
can  still  refresh  itself  with  green  fields  and  a  sweep  of  down,  the 
golf-links  of  the  near  future.    Moreover,  the  natives  are  still  resi- 
dent ;  their  places  have  not  yet  been  usurped  by  the  generation  of 
lodging-keepers,  and  their  ways  are  stiU  simple  and  human,  as  the 
following  instance  will  show.    There  are  various  antiquities  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  I  wished  to  visit,  and  for  this  purpose  a  landau 
(itself  an  antiquity)  could  be  hired,  with  an  antique  horse  apper- 
taining ;  but  there  was  difficulty  about  the  driver.     The  host  at 
the  inn  was  always  too  busy  to  go  out,  and  there  was  no  ostler. 
I  could  not  myself  take  the  reins,  having  injured  my  right  arm. 
But  rather  than  we  should  lose  our  drive,  the  butcher  or  the  grocer 
would  always  consent  to  mount  the  box.     I  may  note  that  on  one 
occasion,  when  the  butcher  was  coachman,  we  met  some  bullocks 
in  a  somewhat  narrow  lane,  who,  whether  deterred  by  instinct  or 
by  their  sense  of  smell,  refused  to  pass  him,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  drover's  malediction,  returned  by  the  road  they  came.    The 
Saxons  are  indeed  a  kindly  race.     Those  mixed  Norse  and  Danish 
people  ytrho  live  north  of  the  Trent,  and  take  a  pride  in  the  rude- 
ness of  their  manners,  seem  to  me  to  have  small  ground  for  boast- 
ing ;  for  although  Miss  Bronte  and  other  novelists  have  thrown 
round  them  an  air  of  romance,  they  are  in  real  life  not  so  engaging 
as  their  age-long  enemies  the  Saxons ;  nor  are  they  any  more 
virtuous. 

The  brutality  of  the  South-coast  smuggler,  on  which  I  touched 
in  my  lost  sonnet,  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  last  century,  there  may  have  been  a  band  of  savages 
who  were  guilty  of  excesses  like  those  chronicled  in  the  chap- 
books  ;  but  smuggling  as  it  was  usually  carried  on,  at  Blankley 
for  instance,  was  a  very  mild  affair,  looked  upon  as  a  regular  trade 
by  the  smaller  farmers  and  peasantry,  who,  if  they  took  it  up, 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  it ;  while  to  the  gentlemen  it 
was  a  cheap  way  of  buying  good  brandy,  nothing  more.  There 
was  just  about  as  much  conscience  in  buying  brandy  known  to  be 
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smuggled  as  there  is  now  in  not  declaring  a  box  of  cigars  to  tlie 
French  doiLaTiey  or  importing  into  England  a  Tauchnitz  novel  ol 
Mr.  Kipling's.  I  have  heard  my  grand&ther  tell  how  it  would 
even  be  arranged  that  a  ball  at  some  big  house,  to  which  the 
Custom-house  officers  would  be  invited,  should  be  the  occasicm 
of  the  landing  of  a  specially  important  cargo  from  the  '  Big  Jane.' 
I  have  heard  him  tell  also  how  the  smuggling  here  came  to  an 
end.  The  Board  of  Trade  made  up  its  mind  to  more  active 
measures,  and  accordingly  the  local  Coastguard  were  emboldened 
to  make  seizure  of  a  certain  cargo,  of  the  time  and  place  of  whose 
landing  they  had  been  advertised.  The  attack  was  unusual,  and  it 
was  resented  as  a  breach  of  confidence.  The  fight  raged  up  the 
village  street,  and  one  of  the  Coastguard  was  killed.  The  Home 
Office  thought  it  wise  to  make  an  example,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  against  the  captain  of  the  smuggling  crew,  who  was  a  well- 
known  and  very  popular  farmer  in  the  place.  It  was  in  the  days 
before  railways,  and  the  officers  entrusted  with  the  warrant  travelled 
down  by  coach,  and  talked  freely  by  the  way  of  the  object  of  their 
journey.  One  of  their  fellow-passengers,  who  was  a  friend  of  this 
farmer,  left  the  coach  at  Lewes  and  took  horse  across-country, 
and  by  the  time  the  warrant  arrived  the  farmer  was  safe  in  France. 
There  was,  it  must  be  allowed,  one  very  ugly  side  to  some  of  the 
smuggling.  In  the  days  when  Bonaparte  was  meditating  his  inva* 
sion  of  England  there  were  some  reptile  creatures  here  and  thore 
in  the  coast  villages  who  sold  him  information,  and  this  was  con- 
veyed across  the  Channel  by  these  irregular  mails.  I  have  often 
heard  from  my  grandfather  the  name  of  the  femily  at  Blankley 
chiefly  credited  with  this  disgraceful  correspondence,  but  from  a 
religious  scruple  I  withhold  it. 

The  house  we  are  living  in  stands  at  the  highest  point  of  the 
downs,  and  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  stations  used  to  signal 
the  approach  of  the  Armada.  It  is  built  out  of  the  wreck  of  one 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  Martello  towers,  upon  which  an  Armstrong  gun  was 
allowed  to  experiment  So  that  it  turns  our  thoughts  incessantly 
to  invasion.  The  illusion  is  maintained  by  a  distant  view  of  a 
camp  upon  the  downs.  Seen  nearer  it  proves  to  be  a  camp  of 
London  street  arabs,  who  come  down  here  for  a  week  of  sea  air 
and  military  discipline.  To  see  an  officer  walking  across-country 
surrounded  by  some  half-dozen  boys  with  proud  and  interested 
faces  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  right  sort  of  education  for  these 
lads.     It  must  be  education  by  men,  and  not  by  books,  and  the 
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men  should  be  soldiers,  not  scholars.  A  week  seems  too  little  to 
do  them  much  good,  and  yet  one  knows  that  even  a  day  may 
leave  memories  which  will  vibrate  through  many  years.  But  how 
excellent  a  thing  it  would  be  if  our  unemployed  Guardsmen  had 
half  a  dozen  Hooligan  youths  told  off  to  each  of  them,  with  whom 
they  might  walk  in  St.  James's  Park  and  talk  of  many  things  ! 
Policemen  and  clergymen  are  almost  useless  as  civilising  agents 
among  these  strata  of  the  population,  because  they  are  too  much 
identified  with  an  external  law.  Walking  along  the  downs  the 
other  day,  I  came  upon  three  soldiers  of  a  week,  bent  with  excited 
faces  over  some  object  on  the  ground,  and  hot  in  dispute  about 
it.  As  I  passed,  one  of  them  appealed  to  me.  *  I  say,  mister, 
what's  this  'ere  ? '  It  was  a  dead  mole,  and  I  said  so.  *  A  mole,' 
said  one,  *  what  yer  makes  moleskin  weskits  out  o'  ?  *  I  allowed 
as  much.  *  Why,  it's  worth  money ;  yer  might  get  sixpence  for 
it,  mightn't  yer  ? '  and  the  spirit  of  the  financier  swelled  up  in 
him  and  made  his  face  white.  I  told  him  it  might  be  as  well  to 
let  dead  moles  lie,  and  touched  it  with  my  stick ;  and^  sure 
enough,  a  colony  of  creeping  things  began  to  emerge,  to  the 
disgust  of  my  young  friend,  who  had  been  picturing  himself 
haggling  in  Houndsditch  for  the  fall  value  of  his  treasure-trove, 
and  coming  off  the  triumphant  master  of  sixpence. 

To  pass  now  into  the  library.  The  books  of  the  house,  upon 
which  I  had  reckoned  for  this  Conference  (for  I  travel  with 
no  books  but  Shakespeare,  and  about  Shakespeare  silence  is  best), 
were  as  follows : 

*  Cage  Birds  and  Canaries.' 
'  Jahr's  Manual.' 
Bunyan's  Works. 

*  The  Sword  and  Trowel '  (a  long  series). 
Mrs.  Beeton's  *  Cookery  Book.' 

*  The  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.' 

*  The  Book  of  Gentility.' 

At  first  sight  the  list  was  a  little  dashing.  However,  I  consoled 
myself  with  memories  of  what  persons  of  genius  had  accomplished 
with  even  slighter  material.  I  recalled  the  story  of  a  once 
famous  man  of  letters  who,  having  to  write  an  article  for  the 

*  Encyclopaedia,'  sent  it  in  to  the  editor  with  the  explanation, 

*  The  article  is  as  good  as  I  can  make  it,  relying  upon  the  library 
of  the  I^och  Awe  Hot^l.'     J  have  often  wighed  for  a  catalogue 
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of  that  fEimous  library.  The  'Academy'  newspaper  might  irdl 
devote  one  of  its  prizes  to  the  most  convincing  suggestion  for  it 
I  recalled  also  what  Lamb  tells  us,  that  a  poor  book  may  yet  be 
the  best  in  its  place.  And  so  inspired  I  set  about  an  investiga- 
tion. Luckily  for  me,  I  began  at  the  end  of  the  shelf  which 
I  catalogued  last,  and  found  '  The  Book  of  G-entility '  by  no  means 
an  unprofitable  study.  I  think  the  readers  of  Cobnhill  may  be 
interested  to  compare  some  of  its  precepts  with  those  given  last 
month  from  Carton's  *  Book  of  Courtesy.'  The  work  is  divuled 
into  sections  with  separate  titles.  The  date  is  not  given,  but  it 
fixes  itself. 

BIRTH. 

High  birth  cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  reqaisite  in  order  to  be  genteel ; 
nor  (unless  in  small  communities  where  these  things  are  canvassed)  is  gmitle 
birth  of  any  importance.  It  is  a  common  thing  in  the  country  to  describe  a 
person  of  low  origin  by  saying  that  *  he  had  no  grandfather*!  But  in  town  this 
is  not  a  demerit.  Some  of  the  most  genteel  persons  of  my  acquaintance  were 
bom  in  a  ditch. 

BRINGINGUP. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  gentility;  but  certainly 
those  who,  as  little  boys  and  girls,  are  cockered  up,  dressed  smartly,  washed, 
combed,  and  set  out  to  be  admired  like  so  many  geraniums,  have  a  much  easier 
time  of  it  afterwards.  A  relation  of  mine  (a  man  of  strong  nerves,  who  had  been 
a  sailor  all  his  life)  told  me  that  the  only  time  he  ever  had  thought  seriously  of 
cutting  his  throat  was  when,  having  excused  himself  from  cutting  up  a  fowl  at  a 
laige  dinner  party  at  Brixton,  a  little  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  carved  it  el^antly 
before  his  face. 

EDUCATION  (BOARDING-SCHOOLS). 

It  should  \e  an  object  of  peculiar  attention  on  the  part  of  parents  to  select 
schools  wherein  the  vulgar  are  not  admitted,  else  the  children  will  get  falsB 
notions,  which  may  affect  th^  whole  tissue  of  their  lives.  The  low-lived,  also,  are 
capable  of  defying  restraint.  In  a  certain  boarding-school,  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Kensington,  where  a  mixture  of  the  classes  is  considerable,  a  young  lad^ 
was  caught,  about  a  month  since,  descending  from  a  window  of  the  fourth  storey 
in  a  sack  attached  to  a  string.  Her  companions  who  were  thus  letting  her  down 
were  so  flurried  on  detection  that  they  relinquished  their  hold,  and  the  eloping 
fair  one  fell,  from  a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  upon  her  lover,  who  stood  beneath. 
The  shock  may  perhaps  be  imagined  1 

EDUCATION  (GOVERNESS). 

No  genteel  family  is  without  a  governess  when  the  daughters  arrive  at  the 
age  of  fourteen-and-a-half.  At  the  same  time,  as  g^ls  are  naturaUy  vicious, 
they  should  always  be  broken  in  at  a  school  beforehand.  Governesses  frequently 
return  home  so  bitten,  scratched,  and  pinched  that  their  lives  are  despaired  of. 
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WOMEN. 

Women  are  the  primum  mobile  of  all  that  is  genteel.  They  have  an  acater 
perception  of  the  awkward,  the  ridiculous,  and  the  mean  than  onr  sex.  They 
bave  more  leisure,  more  imagination,  and  more  innate  coniplaUanoe,  The  AUnacki 
of  gentility  are  numerous.  They  derive  their  existence  from  the  coteries  of 
Kensington,  Bayswater,  the  Edgware  Boad,  Clapham,  Brixton,  Camberwell, 
Hampstead,  Holloway,  and  Highbury.  In  these  coteries  the  ladies  rule  eti  petit 
eomite  and  with  a  sway  that  would  make  a  giant  tremble.  Russell  Square  and 
the  streets  and  squares  immediately  contiguous  form  the  metropolitan  nitcleus  of 
gentility,  where  the  same  influence  promotes  the  same  effects.  The  Regent's 
Park  may  be  described  as  that  especial  spot  where  the  stream  of  gentility  begins 
to  mingle  with  that  of  fashion ;  this  is,  therefore,  the  most  exclusive  locality  of 
the  former. 

THE  DINNER-TABLE. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  pass  your  plate,  out  of  politeness,  from  one  to  another. 
Monsieur  Buys,  the  Dutch  Envoy,  whose  politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a 
size,  once  brought  a  son  with  him  to  a  great  table  at  Court.  The  boy  and  his 
father,  whatever  was  put  on  their  plates,  offered  it  round  to  every  person  in 
company,  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute's  quiet  during  the  whole  dinner.  At 
last  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter,  and  stained  half  the  company  with 
wet  sweetmeats  and  cream. 

PUDDING. 

It  is  ungenteel  to  eat  pudding  with  a  fork ;  always  use  a  spoon. 

PORT  AND  PORTER. 
Genteel  people  never  drink  port  at  dinner,  and  never  call  for  porter. 

DINNER-PARTY  IN  SUMMER. 

If  you  make  up  a  dinner-party  in  summer,  let  the  hour  be  very  late.  Eight 
o'clock  is  the  genteel  hour,  ten  o'clock  the  fashionahle  hour. 

OPERA  AND  THEATRES. 
It  is  ungenteel  to  stare  at  an  opera  or  ballet  as  if  you  had  never  seen  it 
before. 

SPEAKING  TO  SERVANTS. 

You  may  say  *  Thank  you '  to  a  domestic,  but  never '  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you.' 

PRIDE. 

Pride  is  ridiculous  in  any  person,  but  especially  with  those  eogagel  in  trade, 
for  they  may  be  worth  a  million  on  Monday  and  threepence  on  Thursday. 

OYSTERS. 
No  man,  or  woman  either,  can  be  genteel  who  has  the  reputation  of  agility  in 
oyster  eating. 

BEAUTY. 

Beauty  is  not  indispensable  to  gentility.  A  lady  may  be,  like  Listen,  not 
regularly  handsome,  and  yet  qtdte  within  the  pale  of  gentility. 
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INITIALS. 

it  is  Wellclose  Square  all  over  to  talk  of  Mr.  A.,  Mrs.  T.,  Master  C,  kc 
The  algebra  of  that  sublime  neighbourhood  will  sometimes  run  thus :  *  Hov 
lucky  for  Mrs.  Y.,'  M.  said,  *  You  did  right,  Mrs.  F,* 

SHAVING. 

Time  is  the  edax  rerum  that  levels  all  things,  and  therefore  a  genteel  person 
may  appear  unshaven  until  four  o^clock  p.m. ;  after  that  he  would  lose  caste  by 
wearing  a  beard. 

CANDLES. 

Tatlom  candles  are  at  all  times  detestable,  and  their  existence  is  not  even 
known  in  genteel  life. 

A  I^BW  STRAY  HIKTS. 

A  man  of  property  who  would  rank  as  genteel  will  not  permit  his  daughters 
to  walk  about  in  copper-coloured  pelisses.  He  will  have  no  scissor-cut  black 
iilhcuettei  dangling  on  his  walls.  If  he  gives  a  dinner,  the  butler  will  not  be 
staring  in  expectation  of  signals ;  the  claret  will  not  be  frozen  solid ;  the  hock 
will  not  be  lukewarm,  the  9<n{ffl6ei  as  heavy  as  barm  dumplings ;  white  wine 
will  never  be  proffered  after  brown  game,  nor  port  with  cheese. 

BAD  HABIT. 
A  man  who  would  be  thought  genteel  never  dines  in  boots. 

POETASTER. 

Your  p66tadter  cannot  be  a  gentleman.  He  is  generally  a  sort  of  curds-and- 
whey-faced  animal,  with  legs  like  black  sealing-wax :  and  in  order  to  be  ^  20 
Byron  he  exhibits  his  long,  bony  neck  unencumbered  with  a  stock  or  hand- 
kerchief. 

•ALL  SOUL.' 

This  is  a  cant  term,  and  those  to  whom  it  is  applied  I  have  generally  found  to 
be  examples  of  ignorance  and  asinine  affectation. 

A  MISTAKE. 

It  is  extremely  awkward  for  ,a  young  lady  to  be  desired  by  a  shopman  to 
examine  her  muff,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  a  gold  chain,  seals,  aquamarine 
necklace,  &c.,  which  may  have  got  there  by  mistake. 

THE  PARK. 

If  you  ride  in  Hyde  Park,  take  care  that  your  servant  does  not  ride  on  a  horse 
of  the  same  colour,  or  you  will  be  suspected  of  giving  your  coach  horses  a  benefit 
A  great,  shining  horse  with  a  new  saddle  is  singularly  ungenteel. 

This  last  section  recalls  a  veracious  anecdote,  \rliicb,  as  it 
illustrates  the  topic  of  gentility  as  understood  by  both  a  lord  and 
a  commoner,  may  find  a  place  here.  A  gentleman  who  had  been 
of  great  use  to  a  noble  lord,  whom  I  will  call  Bustington,  about 
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election  matters  in  his  constituency,  met  him  in  the  Bow  and 
hailed  him,  '  Good  morning,  Rustington.'  But  the  peer  trotted 
bj  without  hearing.  So  the  gentleman  turned  his  steed  and 
pursued  him  with  hue  and  cry — *  Rustiugton !  Rustington !  * — till 
he  was  fain  to  stop ;  and  then  his  pursuer  said,  while  all  the 
world  wondered,  *0h,  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  if  you  don't  like 
to  know  me  in  town,  you  needn't,  that's  all.' 

Urbanus  Sylvan. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  LADY  JDANITA. 

The  chain  gang  in  which  we  presently  found  ourselves  was  made 
up  chiefly  of  men  from  those  northern  provinces  of  Old  Spain 
which  lie  nearest  to  France.  From  the  man  to  whom  I  was 
chained  I  learned  much.  He  was  a  Frenchman  named  Jean 
Carrel,  bom  at  Millau  in  the  Cevennes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
later  religious  wars,  he  sold  his  vineyard  near  Carcassonne  and 
crossed  the  mountains  into  Spain.  Settling  at  Bilbao,  he  had 
become  very  successful  in  trade  with  England.  All  too  successfiil 
indeed,  for  his  growing  wealth  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, and  he  was  seized  and  cast  into  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy 
Office.  He  spoke  very  excellent  English,  and,  being  a  good  and 
kindly  man,  though  with  no  great  profession  of  religion  about 
him — at  least  from  my  Scots  point  of  view — he  told  me  many 
things  which  were  very  useful  to  me — as  how  to  lie  in  chains 
most  comfortably ;  how  to  pad  the  waist-belt  and  ankle-rings  to 
keep  them  from  chafing ;  how  to  fasten  up  the  connecting  links 
in  a  festoon  to  keep  the  weight  from  trailing,  with  other  matters 
of  great  assistance  to  me  at  this  time.  Apart  from  this  his 
discourse  was  mostly  of  wine-growing  and  vintages,  and  by  no 
means  so  much  of  religion  as  I  had  anticipated,  which  relieved  nie 
much. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  Will  with  me  as  my  companion,  but  it 
was  better  for  us  both  that  at  the  first  this  was  not  so.  For 
Will  also  chanced  upon  a  mate  who  was  able  to  instruct  him 
in  the  dreary  lore  of  the  prison-house. 

*  Have  you  yet  seen  the  Commandante  ?  *  said  Jean  Carrel,  as 
we  rested  on  our  straw  at  noon  that  day.  I  told  him  ^  No,'  adding 
that  I  did  not  know  there  were  any  other  authorities  upon  the 
island  besides  the  Abbot  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  The  French- 
man whistled  low. 

1  Copyright  1899,  by  S.  B.  Crockett,  in  the  United  Statea  of  America. 
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'  Alas/  he  said,  *  the  Abbot,  whom  you  fear,  is  our  only  friend 
here.  The  G-rand  Inquisitor  is  an  evil  beast  and  does  what  harm 
he  can  to  poor  men  5  but  as  for  the  Conmiandante ' 

Words  seemed  to  fail  him  to  describe  the  peculiarities  of  this 
man,  and  even  while  he  paused,  we  were  again  summoned  to  our 
feet  by  a  sharp  command  in  Spanish  of  which  I  knew  not  the 
exact  purport.  However,  by  watching  carefully  what  my  companion 
did  and  moving  rapidly,  I  managed  pretty  well.  Yet  not  so  well 
but  that  as  I  passed  a  huge  grinning  black  who  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  long  wooden  shed  where  we  had  our  midday  meals,  he  lifted 
his  whip  and  smote  me  across  the  shoulders. 

*  How  you  dam  English  like  that  ?  *  he  cried ;  '  you  flog  me 
in  Jamaica — very  much  heap  whip — how  you  like  it  youself  ?' 

And  he  followed  along  after  us  cursing  me  and  iJl  English  at 
the  top  of  his  voice. 

Jean  Carrel  whispered  to  me  not  to  answer  back  or  show  that 
the  man  annoyed  me,  and  then  he  would  most  likely  in  time  tire 
of  his  amusement. 

'  If  you  speak  back  to  him,  he  will  send  you  to  the  flogging 
post,  and  if  you  survive,  to  the  log  gang  in  the  stone  quarries. 
That  is  worse  than  death.* 

*  Great  God  most  merciful ! '  cried  I  involuntarily,  *  is  there 
yet  worse  torture  than  this  ?  * 

*  Yes,  truly,'  he  said,  '  this  is  but  a  reprieve  from  the  avio 
da  /«— the  burning  alive  by  fire.  We  are  all  only  waiting  our 
turn.  But  the  most  tmhappy  men  are  those  who  have  to  drag  a 
great  log  after  them  wherever  they  are  called  upon  to  go  and 
whatever  duty  they  perform ! ' 

*  You  are  all  under  sentence  of  de^th  by  fire  1  *  I  gasped. 
He  nodded,  smiling  at  my  ignorance. 

*  Each  day  of  high  festival  there  is  a  burning  in  the  great 
square/  he  explained,  '  and  if  there  be  not  enough  of  hapless 
Indians  from  the  interior,  or  maroon  negroes  recaptured  by  the 
Commandante's  forces,  some  are  chosen  from  amongst  us  to  afford 
sport  to  the  faithful  of  Porto  Rico  ! ' 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  After  all,  it  is  bes.t  so,'  he  said ;  '  'tis  but  a  fiery  gate  to  a 
fair  heaven.  But  at  least  those  that  enter  in  are  not  long  in 
passing  through.  They  generally  pour  oil  upon  us  before  the 
faggots  are  lit ! ' 

Then  was  my  heart  sick  and  sore  indeed;  not,  I  think,  so 
VOL.  Vn.— »0.  40,  TX.B.  24 
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much  on  account  of  myself  as  because  I  thought  of  my  mother 
and  Anna. 

I  asked  the  French  Huguenot  if  they  treated  women  no  better. 
He  shook  his  head. 

'  The  Grand  Inquisitor  would  bum  them  all  and  rub  his  hands 
to  see  the  youngest  and  fairest  of  them  writhe,  if  so  be  they 
would  not  receive  the  faith.  Yet  even  that  were  better  than  that 
they  should  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Conmiandante  and  hb 
officers.' 

Then  he  told  me  that  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the 
island,  Don  Nicholas  Silveda,  was  under  the  sole  government 
of  his  wife,  a  foreigner  (*  I  think  of  your  nation,'  said  my  French- 
man) whom  he  had  carried  off  from  one  of  the  English  planta- 
tions, or,  as  some  said,  captured  on  an  English  ship.  This  woman, 
the  Senora  Juanita,  was  so  jealous  of  every  woman  who  came 
near  the  Commandante,  that  she  would  inevitably  compass  their 
destruction.  *  If  the  ladies'  (he  gave  his  national  bow,  courteous 
even  in  his  fetters)  *  in  whom  you  are  interested  are  beautiful — 
well,  there  is  the  worst  to  fear.'  All  the  world  knew  what  the 
Senora  Juanita  Silveda  was.     There  was  a  story  that  she  was  of 

very  low  origin,  and  even '    But  I  need  not  repeat  what  Jean 

Carrel  told  me,  which,  after  all,  was  probably  no  more  than  the 
gossip  of  the  chain  gang,  or  some  ribaldry  overheard  among  the 
black  overseers. 

All  this  time  we  had  no  news  of  Eborra.  I  feared  that  they 
had  put  him  to  death,  or  done  him  some  injury,  for  his  defence  of 
us.  Judge  of  my  surprise,  then,  when  upon  marching  out  to  work 
in  the  patio,  I  found  him  busily  employed  superintending  the 
digging  operations,  clad  in  a  white  suit  like  the  other  negro  over- 
seers, and,  like  them,  wielding  a  formidable  whip. 

Immediately  upon  seeing  me,  he  came  along  and  began  to 
revile  me,  calling  me  pirate  and  assassin.  Then  he  changed  his 
speech  and  shouted  opprobrious  words  in  Spanish,  so  that  I  was 
dumbfounded,  and  indeed  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do.  Then,  all 
at  once,  he  laid  his  whip  with  apparent  force  across  my  back. 
Again  and  again  he  struck  me,  his  eyes  fairly  starting  out  of  his 
head  with  fury.  Yet  for  all  the  energy  of  his  anger,  strangely 
enough  the  blows  did  me  no  hurt. 

At  sight  of  his  fury  all  the  blacks  gathered  together  from  far 
and  near  and  encouraged  him  with  shouts  and  laughter.  At 
which  he  waxed  very  furious,  and,  coming  closer  to  me,  he  struck 
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me  on  the  face  with  his  hand,  yet  again  without  doing  me  any 
injury.  Then  he  thrust  his  hook  almost  into  my  eyes,  all  the 
while  crying  out  in  Spanish,  stamping  his  feet  and  spitting 
upon-the  ground,  which  last  these  black  men  do  to  express  the 
height  of  their  anger. 

And  it  cut  me  to  the  heart  to  see  him  and  to  hearken.  For 
I  remembered  all  his  former  kindnesses  to  Anna  and  to  all  of  us. 
But  I  said  to,  myself  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  man  who  is  a  slave  and  who  expects  favours,  and  one  in  the 
position  of  power  and  authority  over  his  former  masters.  Yet 
withal,  I  was  full  of  heart-sickness  and  distress,  fqr  indeed  I  had 
thought  infinitely  better  of  Eborra  after  his  goodness  to  us  on  the 
Isle  of  the  Winds. 

'  But,'  said  I  to  myself  as  he  flourished  about  and  threatened 
to  tear  the  eyes  out  of  my  head  with  his  hook,  *  none  knoweth 
the  heart  of  another  till  he  be  tried  by  prosperity,  which,  as 
Umphray  Spurway  says,  is  a  test  more  difficult  and  trying  than 
any  depth  of  misery/ 

Presently  Eborra  left  me  and  betook  him  to  Will  Bowman,  to 
whom  he  behaved  in  a  like  manner,  but  if  possible  yet  more 
cruelly,  declaring  all  the  while  that  Will  had  been  his  *  overseer ' 
among  the  English,  and  that  now  he  would  show  him  how  it  tasted 
to  be  a  slave. 

But  after  all,  Eborra,  mayhap  remembering  some  of  our  former 
kindnesses,  gave  each  of  us  a  hat  made  of  a  broad  leaf  and  cast 
about  our  shoulders  a  short  striped  cloak,  made  like  a  blanket 
with  a  hole  cut  near  one  end  of  it — ^the  which  is  called  in  this 
country  a  poncho,  and  is  very  suitable  either  for  heat  or  cold. 
We  were  in  the  greater  need  of  some  such  covering,  for  without 
it  we  should  have  gone  almost  entirely  naked,  exposed  alike  to  the 
rigours  of  the  sun  and  the  biting  of  certain  buzzing  gnats  which 
abounded  there,  called  muskittoes.  For  one  of  the  negroes  who 
conducted  us  to  the  gang  had  taken  a  fancy  to  our  upper  clothes, 
which,  though  frayed  with  our  adventures,  were  of  Umphray 
Spurway's  own  good  cloth.  He  made  us  shift  them,  giving  us 
no  more  than  a  lash  of  his  whip  over  our  naked  shoulders  in 
exchange. 

'  Dere,  massas  both,'  he  said,  for  like  many  of  his  kindred  the 
brute  spoke  a  little  broken  English,  a  sort  of  lingua  franca  they 
all  use  in  these  parts,  *  dere,  you  dam  skin  lily-white  now,  soon 
grow  black  all  over  like  poor  Quassee ! ' 

24—2 
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Moredver,  at  this  time,  Eborra,  for  all  his  seeming  cmelty  and 
farious  anger  against  us,  did  us  one  great  kindness.  He  laid  a 
spell  upon  us  which  made  us  sacred  to  his  ovm  peculiar  Obeab* 
We  became  his  *  meat '  as  they  expressed  it — ^not  to  be  abused  or 
molested  by  any  of  the  other  overseers  on  pain  of  the  curse  of 
Eborra's  devil,  of  which  they  were  prodigiously  afraid. 

Every  day  we  were  marched  out  of  our  cells  in  the  monastery 
square,  through  the  booths  of  the  free  workmen,  fX>  a  road  which 
was  being  made  in  the  direction  of  the  civil  settlement.  It  had 
been  recently  commenced  by  the  military  governor,  whose  lady 
desired  greatly  to  ride  in  her  carriage  (so  Jean  Carrel  told  me), 
even  if  it  were  only  the  mile  or  two  between  the  town  of  Porto 
Bico  and  the  religious  settlement  of  Saint  John  of  Brozas.  So  a 
carriage,  rigged  out  like  that  of  a  full  blue-blooded  grandee,  had 
been  brought  all  the  way  from  Old  Spain,  the  wheels  being  taken 
from  the  body  and  both  lashed  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  The 
prisoners  had  helped  to  unload  these  on  the  mole  at  Porto  Bico. 
Mules  of  a  noble  white  colour  had  come  fix)m  the  town  of  Vera 
Cruz,  and  now  the  chain-gang  was  busied  making  the  road  upon 
which  this  equipage  was  to  be  exercised. 

Every  day,  said  Carrel,  Donna  Juanita  Silveda  rode  out  to 
observe  what  progress  had  been  made,  and  if  the  work  did  not 
proceed  fast  enough  to  please  her,  she  would  strike  the  overseers 
with  her  riding-whip  over  the  face  and  hands — a  thing  which  at 
first  the  prisoners  had  been  glad  of,  but  changed  their  minds  when 
they  found  that  as  soon  as  she  was  gone  for  every  blow  the 
negroes  had  taken  from  her,  they  bestowed  a  dozen  on  those 
tmder  their  authority.  So  the  visits  of  the  lady  Juanita  were  no 
longer  welcome,  though  in  her  way  she  was  a  not  unkindly  woman, 
and  given  to  freaks  of  favour  as  strange  and  furious  as  her  dislikes. 

It  chanced  that  one  day  we  were  awaked  early  and  our  lighter 
irons  put  upon  us.  This  made  us  afraid  that  we  were  to  go  out 
to  labour  in  the  swamp,  which  in  such  a  country  of  insects  is  no 
easy  task  even  for  Indians  and  negroes.  It  'was  almost  death  to 
white  men,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  day  that  some  one  did  not 
fall  out  of  the  ranks  in  spite  of  all  the  scourgings  of  the  blacks. 
These,  when  they  could  no  longer  keep  in  place,  were  abandoned 
by  the  side  of  the  road  together  with  their  chained  companion, 
who  must  perforce  remain  with  them  till  the  smith  should  come 
and  release  him.  So  it  happened  not  unfrequently  that  the 
quick  and  the  dead  were  chained  together  for  a  long  time — some 
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even  djing  of  exhaostion  and  hunger  beside  their  dead  com- 
panions. 

This  morning,  however,  Eborra  led  his  gang  by  the  back  of 
the  nunnery,  in  order  to  bring  up,  from  the  beach  where  we  had 
first  landed,  stones  and  gravel  for  the  more  firm  bottoming  of  the 
Senora  Commandante's  road. 

Will  and  I  were  now  chained  together,  a  favour  which,  like 
much  else,  we  owed  to  Eborra,  who  now  began  (but  secretly)  to 
show  us  some  part  of  his  former  favour.  And  this  made  me  think 
that  his  severity  had  been  only  a  blind.  I  was  glad,  indeed,  to 
have  Will  beside  me  once  more.  For  we  could  talk  together  in 
the  hot  night  watches,  and  hearten  each  other  up  with  hopes  of 
rescue  and  escape.  Not  but  what  I  was  sorry  enough  to  lose  Jean 
Carrel,  the  Frenchman  from  the  Cevennes,  who  was  now  chained 
to  Will's  sometime  companion.  But  in  trouble  such  as  we  were 
experiencing,  there  is  no  mate  like  one  from  the  same  countryside. 
Eborra  marched  us  all  around  the  women's  monastery,  and  you 
may  be  well  assured  that  we  kept  our  eyes  about  us  to  see  if  we 
coidd  spy  out  any  of  our  late  companions — my  mother,  Little  Anna 
Mark,  or  even  the  black  witch  wife,  Eborra's  dam. 

As  we  went  through  a  narrow  lane,  where  we  were  marching 
some  distance  apart  in  order  that  the  couples  might  jump  the 
pools  together,  each  making  a  little  race  before  leaping,  Eborra 
came  up  to  us  as  if  to  give  an  order. 

'At  the  comer  of  the  enclosure  demand  of  me  leave  to  halt  a 
little.    Do  not  answer  now,  but  wait.' 

And  this  thing  we  did  upon  a  pretext.  We  were  immediately 
allowed  to  leave  the  ranks,  and  at  the  angle  of  the  wall  where 
there  was  a  broken  place,  rudely  blockaded,  as  is  the  Spanish 
custom,  with  boards  and  paling  stobs  (for  these  people  can  never 
mend  anything  till  it  falls  wholly  to  pieces),  we  saw  a  face  that 
sent  my  heart  forward  with  a  great,  driving  throb. 

'  Anna,'  I  cried,  and  would  have  leaped  toward  her,  but  that 
Will,  being  more  calm,  restrained  me  with  his  hand. 

It  was  indeed  Anna  Mark,  her  hair  cut  short,  and  dressed  in  a 
dark  blue  blouse  and  skirt  of  rough  skin,  rough-felted  like  Irish 
frieze. 

Anna  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  and  glanced  once  or  twice  over 
her  shoulder  like  one  afraid  of  interruption.  Then  she  looked  at 
our  chains  in  sorrowful  surprise.  For  though  she  knew  of  it, 
yet  to  see  the  glistering  links  about  our  waists^  and  h^ar  the 
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woeful  clanking  noise  at  oar  ankles,  made  her  dck  at  heart 
for  OS. 

'How  is  it  with  you,  Anna? — ^With  Mistress  Stansfield? — 
With  my  mother  ?  * 

These  were  the  questions  which  poured  from  us. 

*We  are  well,  Philip,*  answered  Anna,  'but  oh,  to  see  you 
thus !     What  have  they  done  to  you — and  why  ? ' 

*  What,  Anna,  have  they  not  fretted  you  on  account  of  your 
religion  ? '  I  almost  gasped  in  my  eagerness.  '  The  Inquisition  ? 
What  of  my  mother?' 

*  Your  mother  is  very  well/  said  Anna  calmly.  '  She  is,  I  think, 
practising  the  chants  for  vespers  with  sister  Agatha.' 

*How  so,'  I  cried,  too  much  astonished  to  think  of  safety; 
*  have  they  not  put  you  to  the  question  as  to  your  religion  ? ' 

Anna  nodded,  and  I  think  she  would  have  smiled  also,  but  at 
that  moment  our  chains  happening  to  give  a  dolorous  clank,  her 
face  became  suddenly  pitiful  again. 

'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  Sister  Agatha  and  the  prioress  were  instant 
with  us,  but  gently  and  with  kindness.' 

*  And  what  answered  my  mother  ? ' 

^  Oh,  she  said  that  as  a  child  she  used  often  to  go  to  Squire 
Lucy's  chapel,  which  was  Catholic — Master  Will  being  with  her. 
Then  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish  with  her  father,  which  was  not  so 
different  that  she  could  see.  But  when  she  came  to  New  Milns 
she  was  obligated  to  go  to  the  Scots  Kirk  with  Sir  James.  But 
for  all  that  she  liked  Squire  Lucy's  best.  At  which  they  were  glad 
and  kissed  her,  and  dressed  her  in  a  black  robe,  with  a  white  band 
about  her  forehead.  They  declare  that  they  will  make  her  a  nun 
in  a  trice.  Already  she  eats  and  sleeps  by  rule,  and  works  at  a  - 
broidered  altar-cloth ' 

*  And  is  she  not  distressed  for  us  ? ' 

*  Of  these  she  knows  nothing,'  said  Anna,  pointing  at  our 
chains,  'nor  will  I  tell  her  aught.  She  thinks  you  have  all 
accepted  religion,  and  are  as  happy  as  she.  She  grieves  for  the 
separation.     That  is  all.' 

*And  you,  Anna?' 

*  Why,  as  for  me,'  answered  the  girl, '  I  told  them  that  I  knew 
no  better  religion  than  to  try  to  do  good  to  others,  and  pay  to 
every  man  what  you  owed  him.  So  they  set  me  to  learn  a 
catechism  and  to  briog  in  the  firewood.' 

Then  as  I  stood  and  looked  at  her  the  tears  brimmed  in  my 
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eyes  for  the  greatness  of  the  relief.  It  seemed  not  to  matter  any 
more  about  us  who  were  men,  now  that  I  knew  it  was  like  to  be 
well  with  Anna  and  my  mother.  Will  had  stood  gazing  at  us 
without  joining  in  the  converse.  For  indeed  of  that  I  gave  him 
little  chance,  being  so  eager  to  know  all  that  had  befallen,  that 
no  sooner  had  Anna  answered  one  question  than  I  had  another 
ready  for  her. 

So  both  of  us  being  busied  with  Anna,  we  did  not  hear  Eborra 
call  to  us,  but  stood  there  so  intent  upon  the  girl,  looking  and 
listening,  that  we  never  stirred  an  inch  till  a  shadow  fell  across 
the  wall  to  our  right.  We  looked  up  quickly,  and  lo  !  round  the 
corner  of  the  nunnery  wall  there  had  come  a  lady  in  magnificent 
attire.  She  sat  with  an  air  of  languid  ease  upon  the  finest  white 
Maltese  mule  I  have  ever  seen. 

'What  do  you  here? '.she  cried  in  Spanish  with  a  curious 
twang  to  it.  *  To  your  places  in  the  gang  !  And  that  youth  within 
the  nunnery  wall.  I  will  have  him  beaten  soundly  for  idling  his 
time !  Sirrah — (here  she  called  Eborra  to  her),  is  this  the  way 
you  discharge  your  trust  when  you  ought  all  to  be  working  at  my 
road  ?  Am  I  to  trudge  all  day  in  the  sun  when  I  have  a  coach  to 
ride  in  ?  I  declare  it  will  be  all  eaten  into  crumblings  by  white  ants 
if  you  do  not  make  haste.  Draw  your  whip  across  these  lazy 
fellows'  backs,  or  I  will  have  a  good  three  dozen  applied  to  your 
own !' 

Then,  with  infinite  show  of  respect,  Eborra  approached  and 
murmured  something  I  could  not  hear.  As  the  lady  turned  in 
the  great  richly  caparisoned  saddle,  housed  in  the  new  Spanish 
fiwhion,  I  got  a  fair  view  of  her  for  the  first  time.  And  my  heart 
stood  still  within  me. 

I  had  seen  the  woman  before.  For  a  moment  my  memory 
refused  to  give  up  the  secret  of  when  and  where.  But  even  as  I 
stood  with  my  mouth  open  devouring  her  with  my  eyes,  it  chanced 
that  she  turned  her  head  towards  me  and  threw  up  her  well- 
rounded  chin.  Then  the  whole  stood  clear  before  me.  I  saw  the 
low-sanded  kitchen  of  the  inn  at  New  Milns,  and  my  father 
standing  there — tall,  haughty,  and  defiant,  with  this  woman  a 
little  behind  him,  bold  yet  afraid,  handsome  of  feature  yet 
plainly  of  the  vulgar,  and  brazening  out  her  shame  before  us  all 
with  a  kind  of  appealing  defiance. 

The  wife  of  the  Commcmdante  of  the  Spanish  Island  was 
Janet  Mark,  Little  Anna's  mother  ! 
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CHAPTEE  XLI. 

THE  TAMING  OF  THE  TIGEH. 

Standing  thus  stricken  I  flashed  a  look  at  those  who  stood  about 
me,  Anna  and  Will.  I  scanned  their  faces,  and  it  was  with  the 
utmost  relief  that  I  perceived  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  company 
who  knew  the  woman's  secret.  What  indeed  more  impossible  Hum 
that  the  child  I  had  seen  waving  her  little  hand  as  her  mother 
went  down  the  road  among  the  glittering  bayonets  in  the  grey 
of  the  morning,  should  recognise  as  the  same  this  richly  attired 
lady  upon  a  Spanish  Isle  in  the  Carib  Sea.  And  as  for  Will,  he 
was  no  wiser.  For  though  he  had  been  old  enough  at  the  time, 
he  had  not  seen  much  of  Janet  Mark.  And  besides,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  point  out  more  than  once,  Will  Bowman  never  had 
my  trick  of  picture  memory,  which  all  my  life  I  was  wont  to 
ciQtivate  by  means  of  paling  stobs  and  other  suchlike  trifles. 

Meanwhile  Eborra  continued  to  speak  rapidly  to  the  Donna 
Joanita.  I  saw  the  colour  flash  up  into  her  face,  a  warm  rosy 
hue  enhancing  the  whiteness  of  her  skin.  For  that  was  her  great 
beauty  in  a  land  of  dusky  women.  When  I  had  last  seen  her  in 
her  own  country  and  much  younger,  she  had  been  well  nigh 
peony  red,  a  rustic  Blowsilind.  But  here,  subdued  by  years  and 
climate,  the  red  and  the  white  showed  together  on  her  face  like 
York  and  Lancaster  grafted  on  a  single  rose-stem.  Her  tendency 
to  plumpness  had  increased  greatly  with  ease  and  the  custom  of  the 
country,  but  that  among  the  Spaniards,  and  especially  the  mili- 
tary caste  of  them,  is  thought  the  greater  beauty.  Still,  in  any 
country  Janet  or  Joanita  (as  she  called  herself)  would  have  been 
a  well-looking  woman,  and,  but  for  the  demon  that  upon  occasion 
looked  out  of  her  eyes,  a  good-natured  one  to  boot. 

*  What,  ye  are  folk  of  my  country  that  have  been  among  the 
pirates,'  she  said  in  good  EngUsh,  bringing  her  mule  about  that 
she  might  have  a  better  look  at  us. 

^  My  friend  is  English,'  I  said  hastily,  lest  Will  should  daim 
Moreham,  <  from  a  town  called  Skipton  he  comes,  and  I  am  a 
poor  Scottish  lad,  trepanned  from  his  own  country  and  folk. 
Have  pity  on  us,  great  lady !    We  suffer  for  our  religion.* 

'I  ken  nothing  about  that,'  she  answered,  with  a  sudden 
chill;  *  but  from  what  pairt  of  Scotland  do  ye  come  ? ' 

(I  noticed  as  she  spoke  that  though  she  managed  the  English 
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sot  ill,  she  said  *  ye '  and  '  ken '  and  *  pairt '  just  as  they  did  in 
^ew  Milns.  And  it  was  a  mighty  curious  thing  to  hear  the 
familiar  accents  of  my  native  parish  on  the  lips  of  this  woman, 
the  wife  of  a  Spanish  Commandante,  in  this  far  Isle  of  the  sea.) 

'I  come  from  a  sea-faring  town  called  Abercaim/  I  said, 
giving  Will  a  look  that  he  was  not  to  come  any  nearer  to  the 
truth.  But  Will,  though  wholly  without  diplomacy,  had  an 
admirable  gift  of  silence,  and  simply  looked  at  the  white  mule  as 
if  mentally  summing  up  his  points. 

'  Ah,  from  Abercom ! '  she  answered,  with  a  quick  look  at  me. 
*  Did  ever  ye  hear  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Philip  Stansfield  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  startled  at  the  sound  of  my  own  name,  bat 
instantly  taking  her  meaning,  'that  have  I!  Hear  of  Philip 
Stansfield — ^who  that  has  lived  in  Scotland  has  not  heard  of  him  ? 
Did  he  not  slay  the  father  that  begat  him  ?  Was  he  not  a 
murderer,  a  robber,  an  outlaw  ?  * 

'  That  is  as  may  be,'  she  said ;  '  there  were  others  deeper  in  it 
and  blacker  of  hue  than  poor  Philip.  But  what  of  him  ?  When 
was  he  execute  ? ' 

*  He  never  was  execute,'  I  said ;  *  he  escaped  on  the  very  day, 
though  many  in  Scotland  say  that  he  died  on  the  wuddy  by  the 
hangman's  cord ! ' 

*How  ken  ye  that  he  escaped?'  she  said,  a  little  breath* 
le^sly. 

I  did  hot  reveal  what  excellent  reasons  I  had  to  '  ken '  that 
thing — I  merely  told  her  the  feet,  of  the  long  and  fruitless  pursuit, 
of  the  attacks  on  many  mansion  houses,  and  how  it  had  been 
more  recently  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  Philip  Stansfield 
had  departed  furth  of  the  realm  of  Scotland. 

As  I  spoke  the  ruddy  colour  gradually  left  the  face  of  the 
woman.  The  reins  dropped  from  her  fingers  upon  the  neck  of 
the  white  mule,  and  she  clasped  her  hands  as  if  praying  in 
church. 

*  Save  me — save  me,'  she  muttered.  '  If  Philip  find  me  here, 
I  am  a  dead  woman ! ' 

Then  after  a  little  she  commanded  herself  and  asked  another 
question. 

'  There  was  one  Saul  Mark  in  these  parts,  a  seafaring  man — 
I  he  used  often  to  land  at  your  town,  though  that  was  not  his 
country.    I  have  heard  him  speak  of  it.    Ken  ye  him  ? ' 

'  What,'  I  cried  loud  enough  for  Anna  to  catch  every  word— 
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she  had  withdrawn'a  little  from  the  paling,  but  still  stood  listen- 
ing, a  little  removed  from  the  woman's  sight — 'what,  not  a 
swarthy,  gipsy-like^man  with  silver  rings  in  his  ears  ?  * 

*  The  same — God's  truth,  the  same/  she  cried,  yet  not  gleuUy ; 
*  what  of  him  ?  Tell  me  quickly.  He  is  dead — tell  me,  he  is 
surely  dead ! ' 

*  He  has  oft  been  reported  so,'  I  answered,  *  but  ever  turns  up 
again,  like  a  bad  penny  which  even  a  beggar  will  not  take  as 
alms.' 

*  Where  saw  or  heard  you  of  him  last  ? ' 

It  was  a  difl&cult  question,  but  I  turned  the  comer  of  it,  as  I 
thought,  adroitly  enough. 

*  It  comes  to  me  that  ere  I  left  Abercom  I  was  told  that  he 
had  turned  privateersman !  * 

*  Alas !  alas ! '  she  muttered,  *  this  is  worse  and  worse.  Every 
pirate  and  privateer  in  the  world  makes  for  the  Spanish  Main/ 

*  And  this  youth,'  she  turned  about  to  where  Anna  had  been 
standing,  but  seeing  nothing  of  her  she  continued,  *  what  does  he 
in  the  nxmnery?  He  looked  somewhat  over-comely  to  be  foot 
page  among  so  many  granin'  women-folk ! ' 

She  laughed  at  her  own  conceit,  and  I  at  the  Moreh&m 
expression  she  had  at  the  close.  So  from  this  point  we  were  the 
better  agreed.  And^I  escaped  for  that  time  fix)m  answering  any 
more  questions.  I  fear  that  I  should  have  been  forced  to  lie  ere 
long.  And  that  never  was  my  desire — though,  God  forgive  me, 
I  have  been  driven  to  it  time  and  again.  But  that  I  count  not 
lying,  and  neither  I  believe  does  the  Almighty,  who  knows  that 
sometimes  a  bit  whid  is  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy  to  poor 
hell-deserving  humanity. 

So  the  lady  Juanita  Silveda  rode  away  upon  her  white  mole, 
her  dainty  feet  encased  in  a  pair  of  silver  stirrups  large  as  salt- 
boxes,  while  rings  like  barrel  hoops  jingled  at  the  bridle-bit. 
And  faith — she  took  the  eye  as  a  great  lady  and  a  comely  !  But 
I,  alone  of  all  on  that  island,  knew  her  for  the  convict  murderess 
Janet  Mark,  transported  beyond  seas  for  her  crimes,  and  now  in 
some  strange  fashion  escaped  from  her  punishment  and  estab- 
lished in  all  honour  on  this  Spanish  plantation.  Well,  even  fcr 
Anna's  sake  I  would  be  no  tale-bearer.  Yet  I  was  glad,  for  the 
knowledge  might  prove  useful. 

Then  came  Eborra  to  us  hastily  and  took  us  away  to  the  nmi 
without  giving  me  time  to  speak  a  word  of  warning  to  Aniia^ 
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Bat  I  trusted  that  my  loud  manner  of  speech  and  meaning 
gestures  would  have  put  her  on  her  guard.  Yet  I  could  not 
think  on  the  simplicity  of  my  mother  without  a  swarf  of  fear 
coming  over  me.  Nevertheless  I  reflected  that  in  the  habit  of  a 
nun  and  with  the  changes  made  by  the  inevitable  years,  it  was 
not  likely  that  Janet  Mark  would  know  my  mother  now.  Still, 
if  any  inquired,  she  would  be  sure  to  say  point-blank,  *I 
am  the  wife  of  Philip  Stansfield,  of  New  Milns,  in  Scotland.' 
For  thus  did  my  mother  always,  having  no  way  about  her  but 
the  straightforward  one — a  way  I  have  found  ill-fitted  enough  to 
this  present  world,  and  which  I  look  forward  to  as  likely  to  prove 
anything  but  convenient  in  the  next. 

Eborra  hastened  us  on  our  way  to  the  gang,  knowing  that  if 
the  Lady  Juanita  were  at  St.  Juan  de  Brozas,  it  was  not  likely 
that  Don  Nicholas  Silveda  would  be  far  in  the  rear.  And  so 
indeed  it  proved.  For  no  sooner  had  we  turned  the  corner  of  the 
nunnery  orchard  than  at  the  further  end  of  the  gang  we  beheld 
a  man  upon  a  great  plunging  horse,  riding  this  way  and  that 
among  the  gang,  swearing,  raging,  and  striking  indiscriminately 
at  the  prisoners  and  the  negro  overseers. 

From  the  distance,  only  the  gust  of  his  loud  mouthing  oaths 
came  to  us,  but  presently  we  could  hear  the  tapping  of  his 
stick  on  bare  backs  and  iron  belts. 

*  Our  turn  next ! '  said  Eborra ;  '  take  care  not  to  answer  a 
word!' 

At  that  moment  the  man  on  horseback  caught  sight  of  us 
approachiug.  Instantly  he  set  spurs  to  his  beast  and  came 
shouting  down  the  whole  length  of  the  gang  to  where  we  were 
beginning  to  do  our  stint  of  work. 

He  called  out  something  to  Eborra,  and  made  as  if  he  would  have 
smitten  us.  Now  Spanish  is  an  easy  language  to  catch  the  drift  of 
— that  is,  to  any  one  with  some  smatter  of  Latin.  Added  to  which, 
that  every  Spaniard,  instead  of  clipping  his  words  like  the  English 
or  broadening  them  out  of  recognition  like  the  Scot,  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  speak  as  beautifully  as  he  can — which  is  called 
among  them  'having  the  true  Castillian.'  So,  though  I  could 
yet  speak  but  little,  I  understood  a  good  deal  and  guessed  more. 

*  Dogs  and  heretics ! '  he  cried ;  *  let  me  come  at  the  dogs !  I 
am  a  true  Catholic.  I  am  a  Christian!  May  God  strike  me 
dead  if  I  am  not.  May  I  be'  (here  followed  a  silly  blatter  of 
oaths)  *  if  I  let  one  of  the  cursed  crew  escape ! ' 
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And  what  with  the  trampling  of  the  horse's  hoofs  and  his 
scattering  of  the  gravel  and  sand  nsed  for  the  embanking,  I  stood 
dazed  and  amazed  right  in  his  path.  Anon  he  seemed  about  to 
ride  us  down.  But  swerving  aside  when  quite  near  us,  he  brought 
his  stick  round  with  a  sweep  and  took  me  directly  under  the  ear 
with  a  ding  that  fairly  drove  me  stupid.  I  swayed  and  would 
have  fallen  but  that  Will  caught  me  on  his  arm  and  shielded  my 
head  from  the  blows  of  this  most  Christian  Commander,  Don 
Nicholas  Silveda,  taking  many  of  them  on  his  own  shoulders 
without  complaint. 

After  exhausting  himself  on  us,  he  turned  upon  Eborra  to 
strike  him  also.  The  black  balanced  himself  a  litUe  on  his  hams 
like  a  fencer  at  the  engage.  He  thrust  out  his  hook  in  front  of 
him  and  looked  steadily  at  the  assailant  who  towered  above  him* 

I  heard  a  sharp  cry,  and  at  first,  being  still  muzzy  with  my 
clouted  sconce,  I  thought  it  was  the  cry  of  Eborra.  But  looking 
again,  I  saw  that  it  came  from  a  wizened  little  creature  like  a 
monkey,  of  a  brown  countenance,  who  pricked  hither  and  thither 
on  a  lively  ass,  much  as  a  gadfly  does  about  a  group  of  cattle. 

'  Beware,  beware,  great  captain,*  he  cried ;  *  let  Iron-hand  alone. 
He  is  very  great  Obeah.  He  will  bewitch  you  if  you  so  much  as 
touch  him ! ' 

Instantly  Don  Nicholas  checked  his  stroke,  and  with  thumb 
thrust  between  his  middle  and  fourth  fingers,  he  made  the  sign 
for  averting  the  evil  eye. 

*  Avaunt ! '  he  cried,  *  I  will  not  touch.  Get  away,  I  will  have 
no  witchcraft  in  my  commanderie.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  shall 
know  of  this !     Carrajo,  I  will  beat  the  white  heretics  instead ! ' 

And  he  would  have  fallen  again  upon  us,  as  it  were  for  the 
mere  pleasurable  exercise,  but  at  the  very  moment  when  he  raised 
his  stick  Donna  Juanita  rode  up  upon  her  mule. 

She  did  not  waste  a  word  upon  him,  but  took  hold  of  the 
weapon  by  the  end  which  he  had  over  his  shoulder  in  the  act  of 
bringing  it  down  upon  our  heads.  She  wrested  the  cudgel  from 
him  with  a  quick  jerk,  and,  to  the  great  amusement  of  all  the 
chain-gang,  laid  it  soundly  across  the  shoulders  of  the  Com- 
mandante. 

*  Theee  are  my  people^ — do  not  touch  them,  pig  of  Spain,'  she 
cried.  *Have  I  not  warned  you  before?  Go!  You  are  in 
disgrace.  You  are  as  a  sow  brought  up  in  the  Batuecas.  You 
have  no  more  manners  than  a  bull  of  Estramadura  I ' 
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And  this,  I  learned,  was  her  ordinary  manner  with  her  husband. 
She  was  so  eager  tx)  acquire  the  words  which  bite  and  scarify 
that  she  would  go  among  the  very  trulls  and  morts  of  the  soldiers' 
quarter  that  she  might  hear  them  talk.  Then  upon  occasion  she 
could  lash  Don  Nicholas  with  words  that  stuug  worse  than  his 
own  stick,  so  that  he  was  cowed  by  the  mere  sight  of  her,  and 
even  in  public  would  beg  pitifully  to  be  taken  into  favour  again. 

Yet  withal  there  was  a  kind  of  curiously  restless  fondness 
between  these  twain.  For  Donna  Juanita  would  be  furiously 
jealous  of  any  woman  to  whom  the  poor  man  so  much  as  passed  a 
word  of  civility.  And  in  such  a  case  there  were  no  bounds  to  her 
cruelty,  nor  any  lengths  that  she  would  not  go  in  order  to  satisfy 
her  desire  for  vengeance.  Don  Nicholas  also  was  reported  jealous, 
and  certainly  whenever  his  wife  took  it  into  her  head  to  visit  the 
monastery  or  go  among  the  soldiery,  he  would  cause  Peter  Acla, 
the  wizened  little  half-breed  between  Negro  and  Carib,  to  watch 
and  bring  him  word  concerning  Donna  Juanita's  actions. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  Don  Nicholas  took  his  castigation 
meekly  enough,  and  instead  of  raging  everywhere  like  a  furious 
bull,  the  red  died  out  of  his  face,  and  he  followed  his  wife  sub^ 
missively  as  she  went  hither  and  thither  inspecting  the  new  road, 
approving  of  this  and  condemning  that  with  a  judgment  which 
was  beyond  appeal. 

Presently  she  came  to  where  Will  and  I  were  labouring  side 
by  side.    She  appeared  to  notice  us  with  surprise. 

*  Let  these  men  be  freed  instantly,'  she  said,  pointing  to  us ; 
*  bid  the  armourer  remove  their  irons ! ' 

Don  Nicholas  said  something  to  her  in  a  low  tone  which  I 
could  not  catch,  but  its  purport  was  clear  enough  in  the  reply  of 
the  Lady  Juanita. 

•  I  care  not  a  snuflF  of  tobacco  for  the  Grand  Inquisitor/  she 
cried  loudly.  *  I  ask  you  to  have  the  irons  taken  off  these  poor 
young  men,  who  are  my  countryfolk.' 

The  Commandante  made  a  little  grimace  with  his  hands,  as 
if  washing  them  of  possible  consequences.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  more  in  fear  of  his  wife's  anger  than  of  all  the  powers, 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  Holy  Office. 

So  the  same  great  black  brute  who  had  riveted  the  irons  upon 
us  was  called  to  remove  them,  which  he  did  very  unwillingly,  the 
Lady  Juanita  standing  over  him  all  the  time  and  stimulating  his 
energies  with  the  Commandante's  cudgel  as  often  as  he  paused 
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for  breath.  On  the  whole  I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of 
even  the  ill-set  and  evil  of  my  own  country,  finding  them  of  the 
first  power  and  importance  on  Saint  John  of  Porto  Bico  as  wdl 
as  on  the  Isle  of  the  Winds. 

In  a  little  we  were  firee,  and  followed  the  white  mule  and  the 
black  horse  of  the  Silvedas  through  the  chain-gang,  who  looked 
after  us  (poor  fellows !)  with  an  envious  eye.  I  saw  Jean  Carrel, 
and  said  a  word  on  his  behalf  to  my  lady.  But  she  only  glanc^ 
at  the  poor  man  and  said,  *  He  is  a  French  beast.  I  do  not  like 
Frenchmen.     Ttey  eat  frogs !  * 

So  we  passed  on,  and  the  Commandante  followed  Donna 
Juanita  meekly  on  his  charger,  glancing  at  her  now  and  then 
furtively  as  if  to  make  out  in  what  favour  he  stood.  It  was  amusing 
and  yet  piteous  to  watch  him.  His  demeanour  was  in  so  great 
contrast  to  that  of  the  raging,  tearing  tiger  whom  we  had  seen 
charging,  cudgel  in  air,  through  the  shrinking  ranks  of  the 
chain-gang. 

Soon  we  struck  the  made  road,  which  had  been  brought  thus 
far  to  connect  with  the  portion  of  the  highway  we  had  been  help- 
ing to  construct,  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Juan  de  Brozas  to 
the  commanderie  of  the  Captain-General  of  the  island. 

Here  we  saw  a  huge  carriage,  gaily  painted  in  red  and  gold, 
with  coats  of  arms  quartered  all  over  the  panels.  A  pair  of  out- 
riders in  gallant  liveries  bestrode  the  foremost  of  the  six  horses. 
At  sight  of  it  Donna  Juanita  Silveda  clapped  her  hands,  and  made 
the  mule  break  from  its  quiet  amble  into  a  kind  of  cantering  pace, 
in  which  it  scattered  its  hoofs  generously  abroad  to  the  danger  of 
every  thing  near. 

It  chanced  that,  being  fleetest  of  foot  of  the  company  (in 
the  absence  of  Anna),  I  was  at  the  carriage  almost  as  soon  as  the 
lady,  and  though,  as  may  well  be  understood,  my  pride  revolted 
at  holding  the  mule  of  Janet  Mark,  yet  having  no  lack  of  the 
prudence  of  my  nation,  I  made  no  diflSculty,  but  held  the  mule 
as  well  as  I  could  while  the  Lady  Juanita  dismounted.  For 
which  she  thanked  me  with  a  bow  that  was  never  learnt  among 
the  clay  biggings  of  Moreham. 

She  walked  all  round  the  carriage  admiring  the  panels.  She 
petted  the  horses.  She  even  laced  and  tied  the  shoe  of  the  outrider. 
Anon  wishing  to  see  her  equipage  move,  so  that  she  might  be  able 
to  imagine  herself  within  its  noble  cavity,  she  ordered  the  men  to 
go  along  the  road  at  speed  and  to  turn  at  the  comer.     There  was 
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!  however,  some  difficulty  in  starting,  owing  to  the  hind  wheels 
having  sunk  axle-deep  in  the  light  sand.  Instantly  Donna 
Juanita  ordered  everyone  to  take  hold  and  help  to  move  them,  she 
herself  catching  at  a  spoke  and  heaving  manfully,  heedless  of  the 
concealed  smiles  of  her  attendants,  or  the  mud  which  stained  the 
fine  fabric  of  her  dress. 

'  Lend  a  hand  here,  Nicholas,'  she  cried  imperiously  to  her 
commandante. 

*  My  lady,'  he  made  answer,  blowing  out  his  cheeks,  *  it  con- 
Borteth  not  with  the  dignity  of  a  hidalgo  and  soldier  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  that  he  should  labour  with  servants.' 

'Come  thy  ways,'  cried  Juanita — *  it  consorteth  worse  with  the 
dignity  of  a  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  King  of  Spain  that  her  coach 
should  stick  in  the  mud  for  the  want  of  her  husband's  bestirring 
himself!' 

And  the  poor  dignitary  had  perforce  to  descend  from  his  war- 
horse  and  aid  with  all  his  might.  Whereupon,  all  suddenly,  away 
went  the  coach,  Juanita  running  a  little  after  it  and  clapping 
her  hands,  laughing  meantime  with  pleasure  and  excitement. 

*  Now,  up  with  you,  Nicholas  !  Give  me  your  foot.  There ! ' 
and  with  a  hearty  heave  she  had  her  husband  again  in  the  saddle, 
though  there  were  twenty  within  reach  who  could  have  rendered 
that  service  for  him.  An  extraordinary  good-natured  woman,  so 
long  as  her  toes  were  not  trodden  upon,  was  my  Lady  Juanita 
Silveda,  sometime  wife  of  Saul  Mark,  privateer  and  common 
pirate.  

CHAPTER  XLIL 

PERILOUS  FAVOUR. 

Yet  it  was  curious  to  note  how  in  all  her  grandeur,  and  while 
speaking  with  carelessness  and  unprecision  the  new  language 
she  had  learned,  Janet  Mark  retained  the  manners  of  the  off-hand, 
hoydenish,  half-gipsy  Scots  wife.  She  thought  nothing  of  shout- 
ing the  broadest  of  jests  down  from  her  windows  to  the  men-at- 
arms  ;  and  as  for  her  husband,  if  in  aught  he  failed  in  his  duty, 
all  the  world  knew  of  it  by  the  morrow's  mom.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  (or  because  of  it)  Don  Nicholas  loved  her  so  greatly  that  he 
was  never  happy  out  of  her  sight,  and  was  reputed  to  have 
forgiven  her  much  more  than  is  usually  overlooked  by  men  of  his 
nation  and  profession. 
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Presently  the  coach  came  rumblisg  and  &wajing  back,  and 
Juanita  insisted  upon  us  all  getting  in,  in  order  that  we  might  all 
try  the  luxury  of  the  red  velvet  cushions,  and  admire  the  Venetian 
mirrors  set  into  the  front  and  sides,  in  which  she  was  never  tired 
of  regarding  the  comeliness  of  her  own  buxom  countenance  and 
wide  smiling  mouth,  with  its  fine  double  row  of  teeth,  white  as 
milk.  Her  husband  made  as  if  he  would  accompany  us,  calling 
for  a  servitor  to  hold  his  horse.  But  his  wife  shut  the  door  upon 
the  three  of  us,  waving  her  hand  out  of  the  window  and  crying 
back  to  the  Senor  Commandante,  *  Bide  where  you  are,  Nicholas, 
once  oflF  your  beast  is  enough  in  one  day  for  a  man  of  your 
figure!' 

Juanita  then  plumped  her  down  among  the  cushions  of  the 
back  seat,  rolling  from  side  to  side  in  luxurious  content,  varied  by 
leaning  out  of  the  window  to  urge  the  outriders  to  go  faster.  Will 
and  I  had  meekly  taken  the  front  places  opposite  to  her,  as 
became  our  position.    But  Juanita  would  have  none  of  that. 

*  Here,  come  and  sit  by  me,  one  of  you.  Am  I  to  be  rattled 
about  like  a  pea  in  a  bladder,  because  you  are  mim-mouthed 
churli  ?   You  Englishman,  you  are  the  best-looking,  come  hither !  * 

And  though  the  thing  was  in  no  ways  true,  yet  I  grudged  not 
poor  Will  his  honours.  For  he  had  perforce  to  sit  beside  her  while 
Don  Nicholas  spurred  his  horse  and  cast  the  blackest  glances  upon 
the  perilous  favours  to  which  my  comrade  had  been  so  suddenly 
advanced. 

And  so,  all  the  way  back  to  the  town  of  Porto  Rico  the  carriage 
swayed  and  thundered,  now  swinging  to  one  side,  now  lurching  to 
the  other.  The  stones  and  soil  from  the  half-made  road,  desiccated 
by  the  heat  of  the  tropics  and  blown  to  dust  by  the  trade  winds, 
flew  in  clouds  past  the  windows  from  the  spuming  hoofs  of  the 
horses.  Don  Nicholas  clapped  his  hat  tighter  on  his  head  and  set 
spurs  to  his  beast  to  keep  us  in  sight.  His  wife  waved  a  hand  out 
at  the  window  as  he  dropped  behind  and  challenged  him  to  a  race, 
calling  him  '  Old  Rum-puncheon,'  *  Dutch-haunches,'  *  Lard-barrel,' 
together  with  other  yet  choicer  names,  so  that  the  postillions 
before  and  men  servants  behind  had  much  ado  to  keep  their  seats 
between  their  mistress's  lusty  japes  and  the  instant  perils  of  the 
road. 

For  me,  I  declare  I  wished  myself  well  back  in  the  chain- 
gang  t  Will  confessed  to  me  afterwards  that,  '  She  trod  amorously 
on  my  toes,  looking  at  me  the  while  as  a  dog  does  at  a  meaty  bone  I 
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If  this  be  fiivour  with  fine  women  folk,  Lord  send  me  back  to  poor 
Jean  CarreL    I  had  rather  suffer  for  my  religion  any  day ! ' 

Presently  we  crossed  a  creek,  the  horses  splashing  to  the  hocks, 
the  water  coming  into  the  carriage,  and  Donna  Juanita  swearing 
jike  a  grenadier,  in  clacking  fall-flavoured  oaths  she  had  learned 
from  her  father,  who  on  a  time  had  seen  much  service  with  Grier 
of  Lag.  The  beasts  pulled  us  up  the  bank  in  a  series  of  standing 
leaps,  and  at  the  top  we  found  ourselves  in  a  pleasant  park-like 
country,  with  trees  in  clumps  and  grass  almost  as  green  as  in  the 
policies  my  grandfather  had  been  at  such  pains  to  lay  out  about 
the  house  of  New  Milns. 

There  were  many  trees  too,  some  loaded  with  fruit,  others  gay 
with  birds  of  red  and  green,  that  cawed  and  gabbled  with  hideous 
noise.  The  road  improved  greatly  from  this  point,  and  the  poor 
Captain  of  Spain  had  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  us,  which,  from 
his  jealousy  of  his  wife,  he  was  determined  to  do. 

Then  all  suddenly  we  came  out  upon  the  crest  of  a  little  hill> 
and,  lo !  there  ben^th  us  showed  the  town  and  castle  of  Porto 
Rico.  The  castle  is  very  strong,  standing  with  its  works  defensive 
and  strong  buildings  on  a  point  of  land  which  juts  far  into  the 
sea.  The  town  has  several  churches  and  many  houses  with  little 
arbours  and  enclosed  gardens,  all  within  the  wall  of  the  city. 
But  the  larger  gardens  for  produce  are  without  and  contain  many 
good  vegetables,  with  fruitage  of  orange  trees,  lemons,  plantains, 
ground  gourds,  and  an  excellent  fruit  called  corapon,  because  it  is 
of  the  shape  of  a  heart.  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
gardens  are  fenced  in  or  weeded  as  at  home.  The  Spaniards,  at 
least  in  their  Indian  colonies,  have  no  inclination  to  be  so  par- 
ticular or  nice.  So  all  Ues  open  and  is  trampled  over  by 
cattle  and  the  wild  things  of  the  woods.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  to 
see  how  many  herbs,  roots,  and  vegetables  come  to  perfection  in 
spite  of  all,  though  few  indeed  in  that  luscious  soil  and  forcing 
climate  have  the  flavour  of  a  Scottish  winter  apple  or  an  English 
peach — indeed,  I  think  none  that  ever  I  tasted. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  castle  where,  at  the  barrier,  was  a 
military  guard.  As  the  carriage  entered,  Donna  Juanita  saluted 
the  officer  at  the  gate  like  a  comrade  with  an  easy  wave  of  her 
plump  white  hand.  Then  scarcely  were  we  drawn  up  before  a  door 
studded  with  great  nails  than  Don  Nicholas  gallop^  up,  very  red 
and  angry,  yet  even  then  not  daring  openly  to  counter  bis  wife 
,  in  aught  upon  which  she  hiwi  sH  her  mind. 
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Yet  would  be  not  let  us  out  of  his  sight,  for,  finding  no  groom  at 
hand  (we  had  returned  unexpectedly),  he  let  his  beast  go  wb^^  it 
would,  and  ran  hastily  up  the  wooden  steps  after  us  to  the  upper 
hall,  which  was  used  by  the  Lady  Juanita  as  her  chamber  of  re- 
ception in  ordinary.  The  horse,  being  used  to  be  petted,  weat 
straight  to  the  low  window  of  the  kitchens  opposite,  and  there 
the  cook,  a  black  man,  fed  him  through  the  grill  with  pie-crust 
and  fragments  of  pastry. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  the  Commandante  mounting  the  stairs 
after  us,  I  waited  behind  to  let  him  pass.  This  he  did,  taking  no 
notice  of  me,  but  brushing  me  aside  as  he  stamped  furiously 
upwards  after  Will  and  the  Lady  Juanita.  I  longed  for  enough 
Spanish  to  tell  him  how  poor  Will  had  been  suffering  the 
torments  of  purgatory,  yet  perhaps  as  it  turned  out  it  was  a  for- 
tunate thing  that  my  tongue  could  form  so  few  Spanish  words. 

For  when  we  reached  the  lofty  chamber,  which  was  Miladi's 
hall  and  sitting-room  in  ordinary,  Juanita  ordered  her  husband 
back  for  a  fan  she  had  left*  in  the  carriage.  The  poor  man 
paused,  choked,  hesitated — and  went.  As  soon  as  he  was  birlj 
gone  Donna  Juanita  turned  her  about  and  kissed  Will  soundly  on 
the  mouth. 

*  There,'  she  said,  *  that  is  proper  greeting  between  coxmtiy- 
folk  in  a  far  land.  I  have  not  had  an  honest  Scots  kiss  in  half  a 
dozen  years.  These  Spaniards  are  all  men  of  buckram  and 
prunella ! ' 

She  would  e'en  have  done  the  same  grace  to  me,  which  indeed 
I  was  dreading,  having  indeed  no  liking  for  the  ceremony,  but  at 
that  moment  the  hasty  footsteps  of  her  husband  were  heard  re- 
turning. He  had  indeed  made  good  speed  in  his  message — 
better,  methinks,  than  altogether  pleased  his  wife.  For  she 
frowned  portentously  and  threw  the  fan  down  on  a  couch 
pettishly,  without  thanking  him  for  his  trouble.  Yet,  for  all  that 
she  treated  him  after  this  fashion,  Don  Nicholas  followed  her 
everywhere  with  his  eyes  and  fawned  upon  her  like  a  whipped 
dog — ^which  thing  I  judge  not  to  be  good  for  any  woman,  all  of 
whom  are  by  nature  the  better  for  keeping  in  some  manner  of 
subjection. 

Then  Donna  Juanita  talked  to  us  in  English,  or  more  often 
in  Moreham  Scots,  of  the  more  vulgar  sort :  while  her  hus- 
band, not  being  able  to  understand  a  syllable,  sat  and  fidgeted, 
or  stood  by  the  window  kicking  his  heels  and  tangling  his  spurs 
in  the  hangings,  not  daring  to  say  a  word.     Save  that  I  thought 
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on  the  chain-gaiig  and  the  Inquisition,  I  could  have  found  it  in 
my  heart  to  be  sorry  for  him. 

Donna  Juanita  listened  to  the  relation  of  our  escape  with  the 
greatest  interest,  till,  asking  where  the  others  of  our  party  were, 
she  suddenly  bade  her  husband  go  back  incontinent  to  the 
monastery  and  fetch  all  who  had  come  with  us  in  the  boat. 

*  I  saw  a  well-looking  young  lad  at  the  nunnery  wall.  It  is 
not  feir  that  he  should  stay  there  to  play  bob-cherry  over  so  many 
silly  watering  mouths ! ' 

The  Gommandante  hesitated,  as  it  were  hanging  in  the  wind 
for  an  excuse  to  stay. 

*  I  shall  send  a  messenger  immediately,'  he  said,  '  it  is  more 
fitting,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  is  great.* 

*I  bade  you  go  and  bring  them,  Nicholas!'  said  Juanita, 
continuing  her  talk  with  Will. 

The  Governor  shuffled  towards  the  door.  His  eyes,  fall  of 
fury,  were  turned  on  Will  and  myself.  I  wished  that  Juanita 
had  not  showed  herself  quite  so  friendly.  In  a  few  moments, 
however,  we  heard  the  rattle  of  horses'  feet,  and  looking  through 
the  curtains  I  beheld  this  most  uxorious  military  governor  with 
a  single  attendant  speeding  away  in  the  direction  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  John  of  Brozas. 

*  I  think,'  began  Will,  rising  uneasily,  *  that  I  should  go  and 
meet ' 

*  Sit  down,'  cried  the  lady,  quoting  a  Spanish  proverb,  *  The 
only  folly  I  cannot  forgive  is  ingratitude,  the  only  sin,  stupidity. 
Time  enough  to  greet  your  folk  when  they  arrive ! ' 

So  perforce  we  had  to  sit  down  again  and  tell  the  lady  many 
things  to  fill  up  the  time.  I  spoke  of  my  mother,  but  could  not 
summon  resolution  to  tell  her  of  Anna.  And  indeed  if  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  think  on  all  the  circumstances,  I  judge 
that  he  will  not  greatly  blame  me.  So  that,  be  it  well  believed, 
it  was  with  a  tremulous  heart  that  I  waited  the  advent  of  my 
mother  and  Little  Anna  Mark. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

JEZEBEL'S    DAUGHTER. 

Before  her  husband's  return  the  lady  had  time  to  tell  us  all 
her  adventures,  now  standing  by  Will's  stool  and  playing  with  his 
hair,  anon  gazing  absently  out  at  the  window.     She  spoke  of  ^ 
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Moreham.  She  queried  concerning  her  New  MUns.  Yet  all 
the  time  she  continued  to  inform  us  in  the  common  accent  of  the 
\iilgar  that  she  knew  these  places  only  from  having  visited  at  the 
house  of  a  noble  family  in  the  neighbourhood. 

^  It  was  in  her  leddyship's  time  that  I  gaed  maistly  about 
Clay  Pots/  she  said,  with  the  careless  hauteur  born  of  high- 
breediDg.  '  Aye,  aye,  fell  fond  o'  me  was  her  puir  leddyship,  an' 
tried  hard  to  get  up  a  match  atween  me  an'  her  auldest  son 
Uairry,  that  is  noo  my  lord.  But  na — no  for  Leddy  Johanna 
Mackinstry — that  was  mysel',  my  maiden  name,  ye  maun  ken — 
I  fairly  scorned  him.  I  juist  couldoa  bear  to  look  at  him.  And 
then  a'  thing  gaed  wrang  when  the  Guid  Cause  gaed  to  the  wa*, 
an'  at  the  last,  me  that  was  sae  prood,  was  stown  awa'  frae  my 
native  land ! ' 

Anon  she  would  relapse  into  a  number  of  Spanish  proverbs, 
and  the  curious  thing  was  that  so  soon  as  she  ceased  telling  tales 
of  her  own  invention  and  began  to  moralise  after  the  manner  o{ 
her  adopted  country,  she  spoke  good  enough  English,  relin- 
quishing completely  the  common  Scots  manner  of  speech. 

'  But  there — I  have  come  to  a  country  where  the  slaves  are  the 
only  free  men,  where  I  must  put  up  with  fools  and  knaves  and 
sing,  "  Why  left  I  my  hame  ?  "  Yet  God  be  thanked,  I  can  make 
them  serve  me.  If  a  dog  barks  at  you,  give  him  a  bone ;  and 
death  is  the  only  sickness  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  But 
what  keeps  my  husband?  He  has  had  time  to  have  been 
there  and  back  a  score  of  times.  What  is  your  name,  young 
lad?' 

^  Philip ! '  I  said,  without  adding  any  surname. 

'  Ah ! '  she  meditated,  *  once  I  kenned  a  Philip — but  he  did 
not  favour  you — far  otherwise  indeed  ! '  She  looked  me  over  a 
little  disdahifully,  and  I  blushed  (I  fear  somewhat  foolishly), 
knowing  of  whom  she  spoke.  It  was  not  vanity,  God  wot.  For 
I  know  well  I  was  never  so  tall  or  so  well-favoured  as  my  fsither. 
But  so  long  as  Anna  thought  otherwise  I  cared  naught  for  the 
opinion  of  any  other. 

'  Now,  Philip,  go  and  find  my  husband ! '  she  said  to  me. 
'  Tell  him  to  make  haste,  for  I  am  instant  to  see  those  who  came 
from  the  pirate  isle  with  you ! ' 

I  started  up  and  was  at  the  door  in  a  moment,  yet  Will  was 
already  before  me. 

But  this  the  lady  would  in  no  wise  permit.     She  thought 
^  more  of  Will's  bodily  presence   thap  of  ipine,  being  older,  I 
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sUpj^^ — a  thing  that  made  me  glad,  and  I  resolved  to  vex  Will 
afterwards  by  casting  up  to  him  the  lady's  preference. 

'  Bide,  Englishman/  she  said,  '  let  young  Abercaim  go ! ' 

At  which  Will  had  perforce  to  return  against  his  will,  and  I 
departed  well  content.  But  I  was  none  so  well  pleased  with  the 
sight  that  met  me  outside  of  the  town.  For,  mounted  on  mules 
and  cantering  ponies,  I  met  a  whole  cavalcade.  First  came  my 
mother  on  a  steady  pacing  beast  of  a  grey  colour.  She  had  on  a 
kind  of  nun's  dress  with  a  white  band  across  the  forehead,  in 
which  I  hated  to  see  her.  A  brown  rosary  was  about  her  neck, 
and  she  looked  as  if  she  had  spent  all  her  life  within  convent 
walls,  this  owing  not  so  much  to  piety  as  to  the  delicate  purity  of 
her  complexion,  of  which  she  always  took  the  greatest  care. 

Next  came  the  frail  old  witch  woman,  carried  in  a  sort  of  rude 
litter  by  two  stalwart  negroes,  while  Eborra  ran  beside  her,  ready 
to  render  any  assistance  which  might  be  necessary. 

But  the  last  pair  caused  me  the  greatest  astonishment  of  all. 
For  Anna  rode  boy-fashion  on  a  flery  little  steed  with  the  Com- 
mandante  beside  her  on  his  black.  She  was  still  dressed  in 
the  manner  which  some  of  the  Spaniards  have  learned  from  the 
Indians — that  is  to  say,  in  a  youth's  suit  of  dressed  deerskin, 
fringed  and  beaded.  A  short  tanned  kilt  of  fine  doeskin  came  a 
little  below  her  knee.  Cross-gartered  hosen,  little  peaked  Indian 
shoes,  and  a  feathered  cap  completed  an  attire  pretty  indeed  to 
look  upon,  but  one  which,  appearing  in  Moreham  Kirk  on  a 
Sabbath  mom,  would  have  raised  a  revolution  in  all  the 
parochin. 

And  all  the  time  the  Conmiandante  was  devouring  Anna  with 
his  eyes,  while  as  for  the  minx  herself,  as  usual  she  was  eking  out 
her  broken  Spanish  with  her  eyelashes. 

*  No  puede,  Senor ! '  she  was  saying,  *  no  mas  agua * 

What  it  was  that  the  Senor  could  not  do,  or  why  Anna  wanted 
more  water,  I  cannot  tell.  Most  likely  the  whole  was  but  an  ex- 
cuse to  make  play  with  her  darkly  roguish  eyes.  For  it  was  about 
this  time  that  Anna  began  to  show  a  consciousness  of  her  beauty 
wholly  new,  and  I  will  admit  that,  though  I  misliked  it  at  the  time, 
afterwards  it  was  pleasing  to  recall  her  little  successes,  and  how 
she  served  this  one  and  that  other,  knowing  all  the  time  that  her 
heart  was  altogether  mine. 

Presently  they  all  came  within  the  enclosure  of  the  castle.  I 
helped  my  mother  down  from  the  saddle  as  from  a  castle  wall,  who, 
when  she  had  disentangled  herself,  fell  into  my  arms  and  wept 
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over  me.  The  first  qaestion  she  asked  was  whether  Umphraj 
Spurway  had  yet  arrived.  And  when  I  told  her  *  no ' — *  Ah,  th«tt/ 
she  murmured,  *  he  is  surely  on  his  way ! ' 

Over  my  mother's  shoulder  I  could  see  the  red-faced  Comman- 
dante,  who  had  dismounted  in  puffing  haste,  holding  out  his  arms 
to  catch  Anna  in  the  free  island  manner. 

But  of  this  Anna  would  have  nothing,  for,  with  a  merry  laugh, 
the  little  witch  leaped  nimbly  down,  resting  only  the  tips  of  hei 
fingers  b'ghtly  on  Don  Nicholas's  outstretched  arm.  Whereupon 
the  gallant  soldier  of  the  most  Catholic  King  bent  him  on  one  knee 
in  the  dust  of  the  exercising  yard  and  kissed  the  small  brown  hand 
which  Anna  permitted  him  for  a  moment  to  retain. 

*  Why,  what  harm  ?  I  thought  I  was  doing  the  best  for  aU  of 
us  ! '  said  my  lass  afterwards,  and  gave  not  a  fig  for  any  doctrine 
or  reproof  of  mine.  But  all  the  same  it  had  been  better  if  she 
had  chosen  another  spot  for  her  ill-set  tricks  than  immediately 
beneath  the  window  of  Mistress  Juanita  Silveda. 

Will  Bowman  told  me  of  it  afterwards. 

*  I  was  standing  by  the  window  sulky  as  a  dog  that  you  have 
kicked,'  said  Master  Will ;  '  and  I  wished  I  had  been  one  too.  For 
the  woman  came  and  leaned  upon  me—fav^h — and  pawed  my 
hair  and  breathed  upon  my  neck,  till  I  thought  I  would  have  burst, 
or,  it  may  be,  clouted  her  on  the  ear.  Had  I  not  remembered  that 
she  was  our  only  hope — indeed,  but  for  your  mother's  sake — and 
Anna's,  I  would  let  drive  at  the  besom  with  my  foot.' 

I  said  something  here. 

*  Oh,  that  be  hanged  for  a  tale  (Will  did  not  often  swear).  I 
knew  as  soon  as  I  clapped  eyes  on  her  that  the  trollop  was  no  mote 
of  a  lady  than  Tip  our  cat  that  rakes  the  roofs  in  the  midnight! 
And  as  I  say,  if  it  had  not  been  for — ^your  mother — I  would  have 
knifed  her  and  thrown  her  over  the  window  to  the  dogs,  like  that 
other  besom  in  the  Bible — Jezebel,  was  that  not  her  name  ?  I 
heard  Mess  John  read  about  her  in  the  kirk  once  ?  And  a  rare 
tale  it  was  too  I 

*  Then  all  suddenly  I  had  ease  indeed,'  Will  went  on.  *  Fot  it 
chanced  that  Jezebel  looked  out  of  the  window  over  my  shouldear, 
and  there  upon  the  plaza  she  saw  her  Kiog  Ahab  kneeling,  if  yon 
please,  on  the  hard  mud  to  our  Anna,  decked  out  like  a  stripling 
from  a  play-acting  booth,  all  fine  with  beads  and  tags  and  gauds. 
And  she,  well — ^looking  down  at  him  like  the  little  vixen  she  is. 

*  Well — then  I  tell  you,  she  was  in  a  rare  taking.  My  ladj 
thought  no  more  of  breathing  down  my  neck.    By  the  head 
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of  Noll,  will  a  cat  lick  her  paws  when  she  can  lick  cream  ?  Jezebel 
stamped  her  foot,  and  clenched  her  hands,  looking  as  if  she  would 
have  leaped  down  from  the  window  upon  the  pair  of  them.  She 
strode  up  and  down  like  one  of  Lag's  troopers  in  a  covenanting  • 
house,  and  when  at  last  the  door  opened,  I  expected  her  every 
moment  to  fly  at  Anna  as  she  came  in. 

'  And  she  would  too,  only  that  the  Don  came  first  and  the  brunt 
of  her  angers  fell  on  him.  He  quailed  and  stammered — as  indeed 
you  heard  him.  His  own  fine  Castillian  failed  him  in  the  hour  of 
need,  as  if  it  had  been  a  foreign  tongue. 

*  *'  Foul  toad,  spawn  of  a  rotting  mud  bank/'  she  cried,  "  you 
would  betray  me  to  my  face  and  that  with  a  silly  ape-feiced  girl, 
the  slave  of  a  slave  ?  By  our  lady,  I  will  mar  her.  She  shall  no 
longer  witch  fools  with  her  upward  glances.  I  will  pluck  out  her 
eyes — ^pyke  them  as  corbies  do        " 

'  At  this,  thinking  that  she  would  do  even  as  she  said,  I  came 

between.     In  a  moment  she  had  a  dagger  drawn  on  me,  the  witch ! 

The  next  she  struck  it  though  my  forearm.     Then  plucking  it 

out  again,  she  flew  like  a  fury  upon  Anna,  and  if  you,  Philip, 

had  not  gotten  between  them,  I  trow  she  would  have  had  it  in 

her  heart.' 

•  •••••• 

Thus  fax  Will.  I  may  as  well  tell  the  rest  in  my  own  plain  tale. 
I  did  step  between  the  two,  for  Anna  kept  her  ground  gallantly  as 
the  wife  of  the  Commandante  rushed  at  her  with  dagger  uplifted. 

'  Holdj  Janet  Mark ! '  I  cried  loudly,  catching  hold  of  her,  *  do 
not  hill  your  own  child.* 

She  struggled  wildly  for  a  minute  as  I  held  her  by  the  wrist. 

'  She  is  your  own  child,  your  Uttle  Anna  Mark ! '  I  repeated  in 
a  calmer  tone. 

And  the  second  time  the  spoken  words  did  not  fail  of  their 
effect. 

'  Little  Anna  Mark ! '  she  repeated  after  me,  uncertainly,  paus- 
ing between  each  word. 

*  Aye,  Anna  Mark,  indeed,'  I  continued ;  *  the  babe  you  bade 
farewell  to  on  the  steps  of  Moreham  Kirk.  I  kenned  you,  Janet 
Mark,  as  soon  as  ever  I  clapped  eyes  on  you  ! ' 

I  expected  every  moment  that  she  would  turn  on  me  and  order 
us  all  to  the  gallows,  being  in  fear  lest  her  husband  should  discover 
her  for  the  thing  she  was.  But  I  had  misjudged  the  woman.  Sin 
like  this  woman's  debases  the  heart,  but  it  does  not  kill  natural 
affection. 
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She  looked  at  Anna  long  and  keenly.  The  stiletto  or  tiiin- 
bladed  Albacete  knife  dropped  from  her  hand.  She  ran  forvrard, 
caught  her  daughter  by  the  shoulders  and  eagerly  perused  her 
features. 

*  It  canna  be — it  canna— it  canna/  she  cried  aloud  in  countiy 
speech.  *  This  is  no  my  wee  lass — my  bonny  wee  lass  that  I  left 
sae  far  awa' ! ' 

Anna  stood  mute,  looking  questioningly  from  one  to  the  other 
of  us. 

*  This  is  indeed  little  Anna  Mark/  said  my  mother,  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  *  but  Philip  doats.  You  are  not  her  mother. 
Her  mother  was  an  evil  woman,  a  murderess.  She  was  transported 
for  her  crime.  She  was  sold  for  a  slave  in  the  plantations  of 
Carolina.' 

Now,  thought  I,  we  are  done  for  indeed. 

Recognising  a  hostile  voice,  Janet  Mark  turned  on  my  mother. 

*  IMio  are  you  ? '  she  said  with  a  suddenly  whitened  fiwe. 

*  I  am  Philip  Stansfield's  wife,'  answered  my  mother  calmly, 
*  and  this  is  my  son.' 

Janet  Mark  lifted  her  hands  and  hid  her  {jblcb  in  them. 

*  Philip  Stansfield's  wife,'  she  murmured,  and  again — '  Philip 
Stansfield's  wife !     God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ! ' 

Then  she  turned  to  where  her  husband,  Don  Nicholas,  was 
standing  open-mouthed,  not  understanding  a  word  of  our  dis- 
course, but  following  with  hungry  curiosity  every  gesture  and 
action. 

She  held  out  a  hand  to  him. 

'  Take  me  away ! '  she  said,  in  Spanish. 

But  she  kept  her  eyes  averted  from  Anna's  pale  face  with  its 
look  of  wondering  innocency,  in  which  was  yet  no  fear. 

•My  little  Anna  Mark! '  she  repeated  wistfully,  like  one  in  a 
dream. 

And  as  the  door  closed  upon  the  Conmiandante  and  his  wife, 
my  mother  sank  down  in  a  dead  faint  into  Will  Bowman's  arms. 
Anna  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  while  Eborra's  mother  muttered 
incantation  after  incantation  as  if  to  appease  an  angry  demon. 

And  truly  all  the  devils  of  circumstance  and  misfortune 
seemed  to  dog  our  track,  and  for  the  first  time  in  all  our  wander- 
ings I  began  somewhat  to  despair. 

(To  be  eontinued*) 
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AN  EDITOR  AND  SOME  CONTRIBUTORS.^ 
BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

Long  years  ago,  'when  life  and  hope  were  new/ 1  received  a  letter 
from  him  whom  Bret  Harte  calls  '  the  Master/  and  who  is  the 
master  stiU  to  my  contemporaries  in  literature,  praising  some 
contribution  that  I  had  written  for  'Household  Words,'  and 
bidding  me  be  of  good  courage.  It  was  a  kind  thing  to  do,  for 
his  written  words  were  literally  golden,  and  his  time  very  precious. 
Moreover,  though  a  very  young  beginner  I  had  met  with  many 
rejections  as  a  would-be  contributor,  and  might  well  have  been 
even  despaired  of  by  an  impatient  judge. 

But  the  fact  is  that  what  made  Dickens  a  model  editor  was  his 
passionate  attachment  to  the  profession  he  adorned.  All  men  of 
letters  were  akin  to  him,  and  the  humblest  writer,  provided  he 
could  show  himself  fitted  for  the  calliug  he  had  chosen,  was  as  a 
younger  brother.  Thackeray  and  TroUope,  though  both  kind- 
hearted  men,  had  not  this  feeliug,  and,  as  editors,  were  not  to  be 
compared  with  him. 

The  eflFect  of  this  encouragement  upon  myself  was  little  short 
of  magical.  A  squire  of  old,  who  had  been  knighted  by  some 
Bayard  for  small  service,  might  have  felt  similarly  elated,  and 
resolute  to  do  something  really  meritorious  in  repayment  for  his 
spurs.  He  would  perhaps  have  made  a  vow  to  *  our  Ladye '  to 
perform  some  pious  act;  and  I  made  a  vow  to  myself  that,  if 
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ever  in  the  years  to  come  I  should  find  myself  an  editor,  I  would 
take  example  from  the  one  who  had,  as  it  seemed,  made  a  man 
of  me. 

Whether  that  vow  was  kept  it  is  for  others  to  say ;  but  I 
certainly  was  always  in  sympathy  with  those  who  strove,  literally 
enough,  to  '  make  their  way  through  the  press,'  and  win  a  name 
for  themselves  at  the  pen's  point  in  the  lists  of  literature.  To 
narrate  my  experiences,  which  extended  over  forty  years,  would 
fiU  a  volume,  but  I  have  set  down  one  or  two  that  occurred  in 
connection  with  my  younger  contributors,  who  naturally  always 
interested  me  the  most. 

In  no  case  have  I  exaggerated  the  facts,  but  as  these  neophytes 
have  become  more  or  less  well  known  in  literature,  I  have  so 
transposed  matters  as,  while  apparently  making  identification  ea^, 
will  render  it  impossible  even  to  the  parties  themselves. 

Of  course  most  contributors  are  personally  unknown  to  their 
editor — though  that  is  never  the  fault  of  the  rejected  ones,  who 
always  believe  in  the  virtue  of  an  interview,  so  that  the  poor 
editor  is  obliged  to  employ  a  sort  of  *  chucker  out '  to  keep  him- 
self private — ^he  has  to  make  a  picture  of  them  in  his  mind, 
gathered  from  the  nature  of  their  articles. 

On  several  occasions  I  had  had  some  very  bright  sketches  of 
country  life  from  a  young  sportsman  who,  though  he  was  mostly 
on  horseback,  seemed  to  have  eyes  about  ^  him  for  other  things 
than  horses  and  hounds.  Then  he  sent  me  a  short  stoiy  of 
military  life,  a  little  erring,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  youngster, 
upon  the  side  of  fastness — ^too  much  cigar  smoking  and  too  many 
brandy-and-sodas — but  very  graphic  and  entertaining.  As  my 
people  were  mostly  military,  it  interested  me  more  perhaps  than 
it  would  have  done  others,  and  it  interested  ihem — which  it  was 
rather  difl&cult  for  any  story-teller  to  do — and  thereby  proved  its 
genuine  character. 

I  was  rather  pleased  when  the  young  fellow  wrote  that  he  was 
coming  up  to  town  to  see  me,  and  I  made  him  an  appointment 
for  that  purpose. 

At  the  hour  arranged  for  I  was  annoyed  by  my  confidential 
clerk  bringing  me  in  a  card  with  '  Miss  Norman '  on  it.  I  said, 
'  I  do  not  know  the  lady,  and  you  are  well  aware  that  I  do  not  see 
people  who  have  not  an  introduction.'  *  She  is  very  ladylike,  sir,' 
he  answered,  *  and  pretty.'  It  was  a  wrong  remark  for  him  to 
make,  of  course,  since  it  almost  suggested  that  good  looks  were  a 
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passport  which  should  be  reserved  for  true  merit ;  but  I  said  I 
could  give  her  two  minutes. 

Accordingly  she  was  ushered  into  the  hall  of  audience,  an 
apartment,  by  the  bye,  on  the  third  floor,  and  always  in  a  state  of 
litter.     She  was  comely  enough,  but  I  at  once  explained  to  her 
that  my  time  was  precious,  and  that  I  had  made  an  appointment 
for  that  very  hour.     *  You  will  show  Mr.  Marchmont  up,  when  he 
comes,  at  once,'  I  added  to  the  clerk,  with  significance. 
*  But  I  am  Mr.  Marchmont,'  said  the  lady. 
You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 
Nothing  she  had  written  had  given  me  the  least  hint  of  her 
being  of  the  fair  sex.      Nay,  what  would  to  my  mind  have  done 
away  with  all  suspicion,  had  I  entertained  any,  was  that  she  had 
always  taken  my  alterations  in  her  sketches  with  the  greatest 
good-nature.     As  a  rule,  if  you  venture  to  hint  that  this  or  that 
falls  short  of  excellence  in  a  lady's  contribution,  she  is  surprised, 
and  by  no  means  pleased;    *any  other  faidt  she  could  have 
imagined  in  her  composition,  but  you  must  excuse  her  remarking 
that  the  paragraph  in  question  was  written  with  particular  care, 
and,  if  excised,  the  whole  article  would  be  spoilt.'     Miss  Norman 
had  acquiesced  in  every  suggestion,  and  never  remonstrated  even 
at  a  deletion. 

Her  father  kept  hounds,  her  brothers  were  in  the  army,  and 
her  writings  had  taken  colour  from  their  red  coats.  She  had  felt 
that  if  she  wrote  as  one  of  her  own  sex,  there  would  be  a  doubt  of 
her  knowing  what  she  wrote  about,  so  she  adopted  the  pseudonym 
of  *John  Marchmont.'  By  that  name  she  afterwards  became 
known  to  a  large  public,  who  is  as  much  deceived  up  to  this  very 
day  as  I  was. 

For  some  time,  though  intermittently,  I  had  been  receiving 
certain  sketches  of  London  life  in  the  East-End,  of  which  I 
thought  very  highly.  It  was  long  before  the  days  when  *  slumming ' 
became  fashionable.  The  place  was  a  terra  incognita  to  the 
majority  of  our  readers,  and  the  articles  had  attracted  much 
attention.  They  were  written  by  one  James  Harrison,  evidently 
a  man  of  education  and  refinement,  and  yet  showed  an  acquain- 
tance with  his  subject — how  the  very  poorest  live — which  spoke 
volumes  either  for  his  philanthropy  or  for  his  love  of  adventure. 

I  received  these  articles  at  long  intervals,  as  if  he  seldom 
visited  the  place  in  question,  but  when  he  did  so  he  evidently 
investigated  them  with  great  thoroughness,  and  described  them 
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with  a  realism  that  in  less  delicate  hands  might  easily  have  hem 
oflfensive.  He  always  wrote,  however,  with  good  taste,  though 
not  perhaps  with  that  sympathetic  pity  with  which  a  man, 
presumably  of  good  position,  should  regard  the  privations  of  his 
less  fortunate  fellow-creatures. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  with  him,  and  had  more 
than  once  asked  him  to  call  upon  me,  but  he  had  never  done  so. 
His  letters  and  the  cheques  they  enclosed  were  invariably  ad« 
dressed  to  him  at  some  post-office  instead  of  a  private  house,  and 
whenever  he  was  thus  communicated  with  I  noticed  there  was  a 
long  interval  before  we  heard  from  him  again ;  this  is  unusual  with 
young  contributors — he  had  told  me  he  was  young — ^upon  whose 
imagination  cheques  have  generally  a  prolific  effect ;  they  begin 
to  write  at  once  on  the  receipt  of  them. 

One  day  my  clerk  came  into  the  room  with  a  troubled  &ce,  as 
though  something  unpleasant  had  happened ;  he  said  that  a  man 
had  called  that  morning  before  my  arrival,  giving  the  name  of 
Harrison,  and  that  he  had  been  sent  away,  but  was  now  returned. 

*  Why  had  he  been  sent  away,'  I  asked,  '  since  you  knew  that 
I  wished  to  see  him  ? ' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  thought  he  was  an  impostor' — of  whom  indeed 
we  have  many — *  but  since  he  has  come  again * 

*  Show  him  in,'  I  interrupted,  much  displeased  that  discourtesy 
should  have  been  offered  to  so  valued  a  contributor ;  yet  when  he 
entered  I  felt  that  the  clerk  had  had  every  excuse  for  his  conduct 
I  thought  for  the  moment  that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  a  street 
beggar. 

The  man  was  in  threadbare  black,  without  a  sign  of  linen 
about  him  ;  his  buttonless  coat  was  fastened  across  his  chest  with 
a  pin,  not  because  it  was  cold,  for  it  was  summer,  but  obviously  to 
conceal  the  absence  of  a  shirt ;  the  collar  was  turned  up,  doubtless 
for  the  same  reason ;  his  shoes  were  patched,  and  the  sole  of  one 
of  them  was  loose  and  flapped  as  he  moved.  Yet  the  voice  was 
singularly  gentle,  though  rather  hoarse,  in  which  this  scarecrow 
observed  with  pathetic  cynicism :  *  You  have  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  James  Harrison ;  here  he  is.' 

From  that  moment  I  had  no  doubt  of  his  identity.  I  offered 
him  a  chair,  and  he  sat  down  with  his  hat — such  a  hat ! — ^in  his 
hand,  and  looked  at  me  with  earnest  eyes.  They  were  not  bright 
eyes,  yet  they  had  keen  intelligence ;  his  face,  though  pale  and 
haggard,  had  a  pleasant  expression  5  his  head  had  but  little  hair 
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on  it,  yet  his  whole  expression  was  yonthfnl,  the  remains  of  a 
wasted  yonth. 

'  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  a  contribution  from  you  for 
some  time/  I  said. 

*  No/  he  answered  with  a  smile.  *  Your  last  cheque,  you  see, 
was  a  larger  one  than  usual.  So  I  had  to  run  through  it.  How- 
ever/ with  a  rueful  look  at  his  clothes,  '  I  have  done  it  at  last,  so 
thoroughly  indeed  that  I  have  not  a  copper  to  buy  ink  and  paper 
with,  so  I  had  to  come  to  you  after  all.' 

He  had  evidently  put  oflf  the  evil  day,  on  which  he  had  to 
exhibit  his  degradation,  as  long  as  possible. 

*  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  literally  not  a  penny  ? ' 

*  I  have  not  B,fa/rthing,*  he  replied,  with  a  sort  of  chuckle  that 
was  far  more  pathetic  than  a  sigh. 

*  And  are  the  experiences  you  have  written  for  me  not  only 
real  ones — of  which  I  am  well  convinced — ^but  your  own  experi- 
ences ?  * 

'  They  are.     I  have  plumbed  the  depths  of  human  misery.' 

His  story  was  distressing,  but  he  had  no  complaint  to  make ; 
he  seemed  to  well  understand  that  he  owed  all  his  misfortunes  to 
himself.  He  was  naturally  idle,  and  would  only  work  when  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  All  his  money  had  been  spent  on  his  education, 
so  that  for  years  he  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  Of  late  years  he 
had  taken  to  opium-eating,  which  had  destroyed  what  little 
remained  of  energy.     Yet  he  retained  his  wits. 

A  ten-pound  note  had  quite  a  magical  effect  on  him ;  he  came 
to  dine  with  me  the  next  day  at  a  restaurant — I  did  not  venture 
to  ask  him  to  the  club — a  well-dressed  and  intelligent  young 
fellow,  and  a  very  interesting  companion.  I  got  him  a  situation 
on  a  newspaper,  where  he  stayed  six  months.  Then  he  *  went 
nnder '  again,  emerged  fitfully  for  a  few  years,  and  eventually  fell 
a  victim  to  his  drug. 

One  of  the  most  common  faults  of  literary  contributors  is  bad 
handwriting  ;  how  can  they  expect  even  the  kindest  of  editors  to 
wade  through  their  hieroglyphics  in  search  of  buried  merit  ?  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  some  editors  share  this  unfortunate 
drawback,  and  I  have  been  accused  of  it  myself. 

My  enemies  called  my  caligraphy  a  scrawl,  while  my  friends 
confined  themselves  to  saying  that  my  telegraph  hand  was  better 
than  my  writing  hand.  Sometimes  I  have  had  letters  from  a 
contributor  saying  he  had  received  my  obliging  communication, 
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but  conld  not  gather  from  it  whether  his  article  was  accepted  or 
rejected.  Of  coarse,  these  people  are  very  stupid  ;  *  the  clearest 
hand,'  says  G-oethe,  '  cannot  be  read  by  twilight/  but  when  I  am 
writing  to  lady  contributors  I  always  take  great  care  to  be  dis- 
tinct, because  they  always  give  themselves  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  whenever  there  is  one. 

I  had  on  one  occasion  received  from  a  young  lady  in  the 
country  a  charming  set  of  verses,  which  I  had  hastened  to 
acknowledge.  Editors  get  so  much  poetry,  and  almost  all  bad — 
when  people  write  in  verse  they  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
inspired,  and  therefore  above  criticism ;  so  that  when  anything 
really  good  comes  of  this  kind,  it  is  very  welcome,  and  we  write 
to  say  so.  Under  such  circumstances  a  gushing  answer  generally 
comes  by  return  of  post,  and  editor  and  contributor  join  them- 
selves into  a  mutual  admiration  society. 

But  in  this  case  I  got  no  reply.  This  so  amazed  me  that 
after  a  while  I  wrote  again,  expressing  a  hope  that  my  first  com- 
munication had  not  miscarried.  It  had  been  only  a  postcard, 
such  as  I  usually  send  when  accepting  small  poetical  contribu- 
tions, but  I  had  always  found  it  sufficient  for  its  purpose.  This 
young  poetess,  however,  was  not,  it  seemed,  so  easily  satisfied ;  she 
appeared  to  think  a  postcard  beneath  her  dignity,  for  in  her  reply 
she  enclosed  the  one  I  had  sent  to  her. 

*Sir,  the  cause  of  my  silence  was  that  I  saw  no  sufficient 
encouragement  in  your  communication,  enclosed,  to  offer  another 
contribution.' 

My  postcard  was  as  follows :  *  I  hope  to  make  use  of  your 
pretty  verses.'  Not  an  elaborate  eulogy,  it  is  true,  but  perfectly 
polite  and  appreciatory. 

A  friend  happened  to  call  upon  me  while  I  sat  with  this  in- 
explicable letter  in  my  hand. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? '  I  said,  giving  it  to  him  to 
read.     *  Poetesses  are  kittle  cattle  to  deal  with,  are  they  not  ? ' 

*  But  you  were  not  civil  to  the  lady,'  he  replied.  ' "  I  cannot 
make  use  of  your  silly  verses  "  was  downright  rude.'  TTiat  was 
what  he  had  made  my  postcard  out  to  be,  and  so  had  the  poetess ! 
I  had  never  had  the  feet  of  my  handwriting  being  but  indifferent 
brought  home  to  me  before. 

The  great  happiness  and  crowning  success  of  an  editor's  career, 
is,  of  course,  the  discovery  of  genius.  Like  gold,  though  it  is 
sure  to  be  found  sooner  or  later,  its  early  recognition  depends  on 
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its  detection  by  an  expert.  I  do  not  say  that  I  was  a  better 
assayer  than  my  neighbours,  but  I  was  certainly  very  fortunate  in 
my  'finds/ 

There  are  some  authors  who  are  to  me  *as  captain  is  to 
subaltern/  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  raising  from  the  ranks, 
and  who  still,  like  all  generous  minds,  exaggerate  the  obligation. 
I  was  their  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  introduced  them  to  the 
public  a  few  weeks  earlier  perhaps  than  they  would  have  intro- 
duced themselves ;  that  is  all. 

And  ihere  are  others,  alas!  who  gave  me  the  same  oppor- 
tunity, but  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

The  best  editor  is  he  who  makes  fewest  mistakes.  After  all, 
though  naturally  the  successful  contributors  excite  greater  in- 
terest, the  less  successful  ones  arouse  more  sympathy,  if  at  least 
they  have  any  merit  in  them.  A  dullard  is  out  of  place  in  litera- 
ture, and  should  be  courteously  but  firmly  discouraged — here 
and  there  they  make  a  hit — an  *  outer,'  never  a  *  bull's  eye ' — and 
they  think  fame  and  fortune  are  within  measurable  distcmce,  but 
they  never  see  either. 

Their  pleadings  would  move  a  heart  of  adamant,  but  not  an 
editor's.  The  reason  is — and  let  all  would-be  contributors  lay 
it  to  heart — that  his  magazine  is  not  his  own  but  his  proprietor's ; 
he  must  be  just  before  he  is  generous,  because  if  otherwise  he 
will  be  giving  away  other  people's  money — a  very  expensive  sort 
of  charity. 

Some  contributors  will  write  about  a  rejected  contribution, 
when  it  would  be  so  much  better  to  treat  it  as  spilt  milk — wipe 
it  up  and  say  no  more  about  it.  One  unfortunate  young  lady 
wrote  to  me :  *  How  could  you,  could  you,  return  my  story  by 
the  five  o'clock  post?  You  mvM  have  known  I  should  get  it 
the  last  thing  in  the  evening,  and  be  kept  awake  by  the  thought 
of  it  all  night.'  Whereas  the  consideration  in  question  had  never 
entered  my  mind. 

One  piece  of  advice  to  all  literary  aspirants  I  would  par- 
ticularly oflfer.  Do  not  send  a  letter  to  the  editor  longer  than,  or 
even  so  long  as,  the  contribution  itself.  Ue  does  not  want  to  hear 
that  your  contribution  has  been  written  three  times  over,  or  that 
it  represents  your  best  thoughts  for  years,  or  even  that  it  has  been 
written  with  your  lifeblood.  He  has  heard  all  that  and  more 
from  fifty  other  youDg  gentlemen  and  ladies. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REMINISCENCES. 
BY  SIR  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G. 

LATE   PREMIER   OF    NATAL. 
I.    THE  OUTGOERS. 

Some  twenty-three  years  ago  a  visitor  from  South  Africa  called 
upon  an  eminent  firm  of  publishers  in  London  to  make  inquiry 
concerning  a  certain  manuscript  that  had  been  left  with  them 
many  months  before.  It  was  the  work  of  a  busy  man  who  had 
been  relegated  to  private  life  by  his  constituents  in  consequence 
of  political  diflferences  which,  for  the  time  being,  had  placed  him 
on  the  unpopular  side.  In  other  words,  having  been  released  at 
a  recent  election  from  legislative  duties,  I  had  occupied  my  un- 
wonted hours  of  leisure  by  the  production  of  a  novel.  Mr.  Lamprey, 
who  then  filled  the  position  of  Librarian  to  the  Boyal  Greographi<»l 
Society,  a  post  held  by  him  to  the  time  of  his  death,  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  genesis  of  that  work.  We  had  both  lamented 
the  lack  of  interest  and  appreciation  which  then  prevailed  in 
regard  to  British  colonisation,  and  he  had  suggested  that  a  woirk 
of  fiction  setting  forth  as  simply  as  might  be  the  early  experiences 
of  British  colonists  in  the  southern  world  might  prove  useftd  and 
popular.  On  my  return  to  South  Africa,  being,  for  the  reason  I 
have  named,  in  command  of  the  time  required  for  such  a  literaiy 
diversion,  I  set  to  work  and  wrote  '  George  Linton ;  or^  the  Eariy 
Experiences  of  a  British  Colonist/  Confided  to  the  care  of  a 
friend  in  London — whose  younger  brother  was  himself  a  very 
eminent  novelist — ^the  manuscript  had  been  submitted  to  different 
publishers  and  readers,  without  having  as  yet  found  acceptance. 
The  theme  was  not  then  as  feishionable  as  it  has  since  become. 
For  some  time  past  I  had  heard  nothing  of  the  venture.  Being 
in  England  on  official  business,  and  armed  with  a  lett«>  of 
introduction  from  a  mutual  friend,  I  called  upon  the  firm  with 
whom  the  package  had  last  been  left.  -The  genial  head  of  the 
publishing  house,  when  the  matter  had  been  named,  gave  as 
exclamation  of  relief  and  pleased  surprise.  *  Was  it  in  a  little 
case  about  tjiip  si?je?'    he   eagerly  asked.      I  replied  in   tbf 
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affirmative.  '  Then  it  is  not  dynamite/  he  rejoined,  with  obvious 
satisfaction.  That  the  hmnble  and  inoffensive  offspring  of  my 
brain  should  be  capable  of  such  a  classification  was  too  astounding 
a  proposition  to  need  denial.  Nor  did  the  effect  it  subsequently 
produced  upon  the  public  mind  in  any  way  justify  such  an 
imputation  of  explosive  quality.  I  could  not  help  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  the  relief  engendered  by  the  discovery  that  the  little 
case  did  Tiot  contain  either  dynamite  or  any  other  'infernal' 
compound  or  contrivance  contributed  to  the  favourable  reception 
accorded  to  the  contents.  It  appeared  that  somehow  the  case 
had  been  left  without  address  or  explanation.  It  was  a  time  when 
dynamite  *  scares '  were  rife,  when  *  outrages  *  were  not  infrequent. 
Tlie  mysterious  little  package,  of  sinister  size  and  aspect,  with 
neither  owner  nor  sponsor,  had  been,  not  unnaturally,  regarded  as 
*  suspect,'  and  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  cellar,  un- 
touched and  unmolested,  until  such  time  as  circumstances  might 
lead  to  its  identification. 

So  'George  Linton'  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1876. 
Though  the  edition  was,  I  believe,  sold  out,  the  book  was  hardly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  success.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  its  own  defects, 
and  also  to  the  prevailing  indifference  at  that  time  to  colonial 
subjects,  the  reception  given  to  the  book  was  only  lukewarm. 
The  writer  had  striven  to  be  realistic,  but  as  the  reaUty  itself 
excited  neither  interest  nor  enthusiasm  the  effort  was  necessarily 
a  £edlure.  One  journal,  it  is  true,  and  the  one  whose  good  opinion 
I  valued  most,  gave  it  the  distinction  of  a  long  and  even  flattering 
review.  The  'Spectator'  closed  that  kindly  notice  by  asking 
*for  more.'  I  had  originally  intended  to  follow  up  'George 
Linton '  by  other  recitals  of  experience  and  adventure,  but  more 
pressing  duties  and  labours  supervened,  and  both  impulse  and 
opportunity  were  lacking. 

I  have  been  told  that '  George  Linton '  failed  in  not  being  either 
one  thing  or  the  other.  It  was  not  sufficiently  either  all  fact  or 
all  fiction.  I  now  propose,  without  any  drafts  upon  imagination, 
to  recall  from  the  recollections  of  fifty  years'  life  as  a  colonist 
certain  reminiscences  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  birth  and 
the  growth  of  a  British  colony  during  the  last  half  of  the  present 
century.  Of  all  the  decades  covered  by  the  history  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonisation,  the  *  fifties '  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  in 
a  social  sense  the  most  prolific  and  significant.  They  were  in  a 
peculiar  sense  a  period  of  seed-time  and  fertilisation.    It  was  then 
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that  to  Australasia  and  South  Africa  the  stream  of  outgcnng  popu- 
lation flowed  forth  frx>in  the  parent  shores.     In  the  first  case  gold 
discoveries  were  the  magnetic  power  that  drew  men  southward. 
California  had  already,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  previous 
decade,  been  the  goal  of  a  similar  migration.     In  South  Africa 
the  golden  lure  was  not  to  operate  until  the  century  should  near 
its  close.     As  far  back  as  1820  a  body  of  British  settlers  had 
emigrated  to  the  eastern  province  of  the  Cape  Colony,  there  to 
be  the  pioneers  of  a  thriving  community.     They  were  succeeded 
by  no  others  until  a  speculative  Irishman — one  Joseph  Charles 
Byrne — organised  a  scheme  of  emigration  to  Natal.    He  had  ob- 
tained from  the  young  Grovemment  there  certain  grants  of  land, 
upon  which  he  proposed  to  plant  English  settlers,  who  for  a  pay- 
ment of  10^.  each  were  to  receive,  per  head,  a  free  passage  out 
and  twenty  acres  of  ground  in  the  colony.     Both  bait  and  grant 
were  ridiculously  small — at  that  time  the  normal  area  of  a  South 
African  *  farm  *  was  6,000  acres — ^but  they  sufficed  to  tempt  forth 
the  class  which  of  all  others  was  perhaps  the  least  fitted  for  the 
life  that  lay  ahead.     Society  at  that  time  was  sufifering  from  the 
effects  of  speculative  madness.    The  great  railway  gamble,  in 
which  George  Hudson  was  the  dominant  figure,  had  blasted  many 
fortunes  and  ruined  many  households.     People  of  all  classes,  but 
especially  middle-class  folk,  had  been  smitten  hardly.     Persons 
accustomed  to  more  or  less  comfort,  if  not  affluence,  had  risked 
all,  and  sometimes  more  than  all,  of  their  possessions,  only  to  find 
themselves  and  their  families — had  they  any — stripped  and  desti- 
tute.    With  little,  if  any,  prospect  of  speedy  retrieval  in  the  old 
country,  the  lure  of  golden  opportunities  in  unknown  lands 
beyond  the  sea  to  men  in  such  plight  was  irresistible.     They  were 
the  easy  prey  of  the  wily  speculator.     Beckless  of  their  own  in- 
experience and  ignorance,  they  accepted  the  terms  offered  them 
with  a  confident  optimism  that  took  no  heed  of  warnings  or  of 
fiwts.     They  were  told  that  the  African  land  to  which  they  were 
being  beguiled  was  fair  and  goodly,  with  a  soil  of  marvellous 
fecundity  and  a  climate  of  rare  excellence.     *  Port  Natal '  was  in 
their  eyes  a  Land  of  Promise,  where  two  crops,  at  least,  could  be 
reaped  yearly,  and  life  was  free  from  the  hard  conditions  that 
beset  it  in  the  old  world.     So  in  dozens,  in  scores,  and  in  hundreds, 
they  took  their  passages  and  packed  up  their  traps,  and  set  sail 
in  one  or  other  of  *  Byrne's  ships,'  to  begin  from  the  moment  of 
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their  setting  foot  on  board  a  piteous  and  inexorable  process  of 
disenchantment. 

Half  a  century  has  passed  since  those  days,  hfii  my  recollec- 
tions of  that  first  voyage  are  as  vivid  as  ever.  The  experiences  of 
childhood  are  sometimes  more  deeply  graven  on  mind  and  memory 
than  are  those  of  a  much  later  age.  One  or  two  of  them  may  be 
worth  recalling,  as  there  are  none  such  nowadays,  when  gigantic 
steamships — those  'mighty  shuttles  of  empire* — carry  men  to 
and  firo  across  the  ocean  with  a  speed  and  comfort  of  which 
passengers  fifty  years  ago  had  no  conception.  In  1850  hardly 
one  steamship  had  yet  crossed  the  Equator.  The  vessels  which 
bore  the  emigrants  were  sailers,  mostly — though  not  always — of 
an  inferior  class.  Badly  found,  poorly  manned,  horribly  provi- 
sionedy  they  were  abodes  of  misery  to  most  of  the  wayfarers  in 
them.  The  space  between  decks,  where  the  latter  herded,  had 
been  hastily  fitted  up  in  the  coarsest  fashion.  The  intermediate 
or  second-class  passengers  had  rough  pens  miscalled  'cabins' 
assigned  to  them,  run  up  on  either  side,  with  a  rough  plank  table 
and  backless  benches  dividing  them.  The  steerage  passengers, 
whether  married  or  single,  occupied  sleeping-berths  opening 
endwise  direct  upon  the  common  feeding-space,  with  such  curtains 
veiling  them  as,  for  decency's  sake,  the  inmates  might  themselves 
provide.  Admission  to  these  dark  and  stifling  depths  was  obtained 
by  ladders  fixed  to  common  hatchways,  down  which  the  only  Ught 
available  found  scanty  ingress. 

Feeding  arrangements  were  equally  primitive.  Once  a  week 
the  stores,  provided  according  to  a  dietary  scale,  were  served  out 
to  both  classes ;  the  recipients  had  to  do  the  rest.  The  rough  old 
*  salt'  dignified  by  the  style  of  *  cook'  had  charge  of  the  *  galley ' 
on  deck — an  open  stove,  where  he  boiled  or  baked,  in  the  order  of 
their  coming,  the  contents  of  the  nets,  cloths,  or  pans,  promis- 
cuously shoved  into  oven  or  boiler,  as  prepared  by  the  owners 
below.  Of  the  quaUty  of  the  stores  thus  dealt  with  the  less  said 
the  better.  Bought  in  the  cheapest  market,  subject  to  no  inspec- 
tion, in  too  many  instances  foul,  rotten,  weevilly,  such  as  in  these 
days  would  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  human  food,  it  is  marvellous 
that  the  stuff  so  consumed  did  not  breed  pestilence  amongst  those 
who  had  perforce  to  subsist  upon  it  or  to  starve.  That  it  &ilcd 
to  do  so  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  counteracting  effects  of  pure 
sea  air.  It  is  bad  enough  for  hardy  and  seasoned  seamen  to  hve 
for  months  on  impenetrable  *  biscuit '  and  leathery  junk,  but  it 
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is  infinitely  harder  for  women  of  softer  fibre  and  gentler  lives  to 
have  to  do  so — as  did,  with  strangely  little  murmuring,  Byrne's 
emigrants  to  Natal  at  that  time. 

But,  in  truth,  these  experiences  are  best  forgotten.  There  is 
no  satisfaction  in  recalling  their  squalid  aspects.  I  was  a  child 
then,  and  thought  less  of  them  than  I  should  at  a  later  age. 
Those  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  them  fell — the  mothers  and  the 
grown-up  women — Grod  bless  their  sweet  and  ennobling  memories ! 
— have  mostly  pMsed  to  their  rest,  fall  of  all  the  honour  due  to 
bravely  borne  trials  and  patient  toil.  It  is  well,  however,  that  a 
later  and  more  happily  endowed  generation  should  know  what 
sort  of  life  the  earlier  outgoers  of  Greater  Britain  had  to  fiice  and  to 
endure  in  days  that  are  not  yet  venerable. 

The  ship  in  which  I  first  sailed  to  South  A&ica  was  117  daya 
on  the  voyage  from  London  to  Natal,  and  98  days  from  Plymooth 
to  Durban.  During  that  period  she  sighted  land  only  once  before 
the  shore  of  South-east  Africa  rose  in  view.  In  the  middle  of  the 
great  South  Atlantic,  about  halfway  between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  three  small  islands  rise  out  of  the  ocean*  Of 
all  the  islets  of  the  sea  they  are  perhaps  the  most  lonely.  Tristan 
d'Acunha  is  the  largest  and  the  only  inhabited  one  of  the  group. 
Its  companions,  Gough  Island  and  Inaccessible  Island,  regard  it 
bleakly  from  a  distance.  Stem  and  forbidding  as  is  the  aspect  of 
the  first-named,  it  nevertheless  was  a  very  welcome  spectacle  to  the 
weary  emigrants  aboard.  Live  stock,  poultry,  and  vegetables,  bad 
long  vanished  from  the  gaze  of  the  few  favoured  people  in  the 
cuddy,  and  when,  the  morning  after  we  first  sighted  the  island. 
Corporal  or  'Governor'  Glass  came  on  board  with  his  crew  of 
skin-clad  islanders,  and  with  a  modest  store  of  flesh,  fowls,  and 
sheep,  he  was  welcomed  as  heartily  as  though  he  had  been  a 
gold-laced  representative  of  the  Queen  he  served.  Some  of  our 
passengers  rowed  ashore  at  the  back  of  the  island  in  one  of  the 
ship's  boats  and  never  returned;  for  the  next  morning  a 
dead  calm  fell,  and  our  ship — there  being  no  safe  anchorage — 
drifted  in  shore  and  got  entangled  in  long  masses  of  trailing  sea* 
weed.  So  closely  were  we  drifting  in  towards  the  breaker-crested 
rocks  that  much  alarm  was  felt  as  to  the  issue,  and  all  the  re- 
maining boats  were  let  down  to  do  what  their  crews  could  to  drag 
the  ship's  head  off  shore.  It  was  an  anxious  time,  and  fears  were 
freely  expressed  until,  as  afternoon  drew  on,  a  blessed  breeze 
sprang'up  from  the  island  and  bore  us  merrily  on  our  way. 
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It  wonld  profit  nothing  in  these  days  to  recite  the  repulsive 
details  of  life  in  a  mid-century  emigrant  ship.  In  the  case  of  old 
and  seasoned  voyagers  there  might  be  some  mitigation,  but  as 
most  of  the  hapless  passengers  had  never  crossed  the  sea  before, 
experience  was  seldom  available.  Tin  pannikins  and  platters 
mostty  formed  the  table  equipage.  Floors  and  tables  were  seldom 
if  ever  scrubbed.  Scraped  they  were,  as  the  voyage  advanced,  at 
long  intervals,  the  dirt  of  weeks  being  thus  removed.  Of  the 
atmosphere  'tween  decks  the  less  said  the  better.  For  months  or 
even  years  afterwards,  the  *  smell  of  the  ship  '  haxmted  the  nostrils 
of  the  emigrants  with  a  sense  of  loathing  that  no  words  can 
describe.  Long  before  shore  was  neared  the  water  supply  ran 
short,  and  the  foul  contents  of  the  wooden  butts  that  did  duty 
for  tanks  were  doled  out  in  pints  and  half-pints  for  the  relief  of 
palates  parched  by  the  sxm  of  a  southern  summer.  Occasional 
sips  of  lime-juice  were  more  precious  than  nectar  ever  was.  But 
why  continue  the  dismal  record  ?  I  recall  it  now  only  by  way  of 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  contentment  with  the  happier  conditions 
of  the  present  time.  Let  those  who  grumble — as  some  do — 
at  the  food  and  accommodation  enjoyed  (and  I  use  that  word  in 
its  literal  sense)  on  board  the  great  ocean  liners  of  to-day  think 
of  the  experiences  which  befell  their  forerunners,  and  be  abashed 
by  the  contrast. 

And  yet  there  are  redeeming  touches  in  the  retrospect.  The 
expansive  influences  of  the  sea  on  deck,  combined  with  the  bitter 
lessons  that  were  being  learnt  below,  helped  to  train  and  fit  the 
pioneers  for  the  work  before  them.  The  majestic  and  ever- 
changing  aspects  of  the  encircling  sea  must  always  have  a  tonic 
and  bracing,  if  not  an  elevating,  effect  upon  the  human  mind, 
while  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  new  life  schooled  the 
sufferers  for  the  business  that  awaited  them  ashore.  As  distance 
grew  between  the  old  world  and  the  new,  as  the  southern  stars 
displaced  the  familiar  constellations  of  the  north,  the  emigrants 
became  inured  to  novelty,  and  nerved  to  face  with  equanimity 
whatever  surprises  or  disappointments  might  be  in  store.  There 
is  much  pathos  in  the  vision  of  these  slow  and  shabby  little 
sailing-ships  following  each  other  across  the  mysterious  ocean, 
each  with  its  company  of  helpless,  ignorant,  trustful  people, 
wandering  to  a  wild  and  unknown  country  on  the  shores  of  savage 
Airica,  in  quest  of  a  new  home  and  a  new  life,  amidst  scenes  and 
surroundings  utterly  alien  to  all  past  experience,  and  absolutely 
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withont  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  conditions  they  had  to 
encounter.  Had  any  of  them  been  questioned  as  to  their 
expectations  in  setting  forth,  the  answer  would  probably  have 
been  largely  tinged  by  recollections  of  '  Swiss  Family  Bobinson ' 
or  '  Masterman  Ready/  or  by  the  romantic  stories  of  imaginatLve 
travellers  and  adventurous  missionaries. 

But  the  voyage,  with  all  its  unsavoury  associations,  was  soon 
forgotten  when  the  emigrant — or  *  immigrant '  as  he  then  became — 
was  once  ashore.  How  passing  fair  the  coast  of  Africa  seemed  on 
that  Sunday  morning  in  March  when  first  we  saw  it  closely  !  For 
a  month  our  ship  had  beaten  up  and  down  the  seaboard,  vainly 
trying  to  make  the  roadstead  of  '  Port  Natal.'  Again  and  again 
foul  winds  had  driven  her  out  of  her  course  and  sent  her  south- 
ward ;  but  at  last  fate  was  kindly,  and  a  bght  breeze  ofif  the  land 
found  us  running  cheerfully  to  the  north-eastward,  within  full 
view  of  as  soft  and  sweet  a  coast-line  as  ocean's  surges  lap.  The 
shore  of  Natal  is  neither  mountainous  and  frowning  like  that  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  flat  and  marshy  like  that  of  Delagoa 
Bay.  It  is  hilly,  sylvan,  and  singularly  attractive.  Every  few 
miles,  streams  that  have  passed  down  wooded  valleys  run  into 
the  sea.  From  the  strip  of  dazzling  sand-beach  below,  upon  which 
the  breakers  pound  or  croon  incessantly,  hills  of  modest  height 
rise  more  or  less  abruptly.  They  are  skirted  with  thick  bush, 
over  which  the  plumes  of  the  dwarf  palm  or  strelitzia  droop 
gracefully,  while  their  grassy  brows  are  dappled  with  patches  <rf 
woodland.  Beyond,  the  land  rises  rapidly  to  higher  altitudes, 
seamed  by  deep  gorges,  but  keeping  a  level  continuity  of  outline 
until  the  far  western  horizon  closes  the  pleasant  prospect.  The 
outlook  from  the  sea  reveals  a  luxuriant  and  attractive  land,  with 
a  manifest  capacity  for  tilth,  depasturage,  and  home-making ;  a 
wilderness,  as  we  knew  it  to  be  at  that  time,  but  a  wilderness, 
nevertheless,  of  bounty  and  of  beauty. 

Africa  as  seen  from  the  sea  seemed  an  idyll.  Africa  as  it 
proved  to  be  ashore  was  disenchantment.  Natal,  when  I  first 
landed  there,  had  only  seven  years  been  a  British  dependency. 
But  eight  years  had  passed  since  the  Boer  trek  farmers  fought 
with  British  troops  for  the  possession  of  Durban.  Ten  years 
before  that  the  country  had  been  devastated  by  the  trained  hordes 
of  Chaka.  Though  so  young  in  the  eyes  of  civilisation,  the  land 
had  already  a  history,  and  a  bloodstained  one.  Somehow,  none  of 
us  thought  anything  about  that  as  we  drifted  over  the  harbour 
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bar  in  a  flat-bottomed  surf-boat.  It  was  a  fine  day  and  the  sea 
-was  smooth,  and  the  bush-clad  bluff  which  guards  the  all  but 
landlocked  bay  looked  as  beautiful  as  Ellen's  Isle  as  we  passed 
along  it.  Nimble  and  naked  figures  bounding  along  the  sand- 
dunes  opposite  were  taken  to  be  baboons  or  monkeys,  but  we 
irere  told  that  they  were  '  Kaffirs.'  That  was  our  first  introduction 
to  the  baffling  savage.  Not  long  had  we  to  wait  fi)r  a  closer 
acquaintance,  as  the  women  and  children  of  the  party  were  borne 
ashore  on  the  backs  of  laughing  barbarians. 

Then  began  our  first  experience  of  the  Dark  Continent.     On 
a  sand-mound  above  the  landing-place  stood  the  little  blockhouse, 
with  its  garrison  of  a  dozen  redcoats,  who  then  sufficed  to  uphold 
the  majesty  of  British  rule  at  that  remote  outpost  of  the  Empire. 
Two  or  three  old  carronades  of  a  type  now  extinct  peeped  harmlessly 
ont  of  the  undergrowth.     Three  or  four  small  thatched  cottages, 
with  a  more  solid  brick  building  in  their    midst — the  Custom- 
house— ^represented  commerce  and  civilisation  on  the  threshold  of 
the  colony.    A  winding  track,  deep  in  sand,  led  for  two  miles 
through  a  jungly  thicket  mantled  with  sheets  of  gorgeous  con- 
volvuli  to  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  *  town.'    Durban  then 
consisted  only  of  about  a  score  or  so  of  thatched  shanties  with 
walls  of  '  wattle  and  dab,'  scattered  about  a  trackless  waste  of 
blown  sand,  with  clumps  and  patches  of  *  bush '  to  redeem  it 
from  desolation.     It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  new  arrivals  to 
wander  from  end  to  end  of  the  place  without  knowing  that  they 
were    there.    The  immigrants  were  mostly  encamped  in   tents 
pitched  on  the  outskirts  of  the  bush,  the  rough  wooden  *  barrack ' 
provided  for  their  accommodation  being  wholly  inadequate  for 
their  needs.     Some  of  them,  who  might  have  a  little  money  in 
their  pockets,  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  tenancy  of  such  small 
hovels  (for  to  English  eyes  they  were  nothing  better)  as  might 
have  been  erected  and  left  by  predecessors.     Rougher  or  humbler 
abodes  could  hardly  be  imagined,  and  yet  to  women  of  gentle 
nurture  they  seemed  havens  of  rest  and  comfort  after  the  ships 
they  had  left.    Nothing  by  way  of  domicile  could  be  more  crude. 
The  floors  were  of  mud  smoothed  over  with  cowdung.     Walls 
might  or  might  not  be  whitewashed.     Doors  and  window-places 
might  or  might  not  be  filled  in  with  planks,  calico,  or  matting. 
Ceilings  were  not.     The  little  enclosure  outside,  which  did  duty 
for  *  cookhouse,'  might  or  might  not  be  roofed  in,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly without  grate  or  stove.     Fires  were  lit  upon  the  ground, 
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and  bits  of  stone  held  up  the  frying-pan,  pot,  or  kettle  whidi 
sufficed  for  culinary  purposes.  As  for  food,  that  was  as  it  might 
be.  Happy  they  who  could  manage  to  make  and  bake  a  loaf  that 
was  not  leaden  or  a  '  scone '  that  could  be  masticated.  If  fire- 
wood were  not  gathered  amidst  the  surrounding  bushes,  it  could 
be  bought  for  twopence  or  threepence  a  bundle  from  the  natives, 
who  were  also  ready  to  sell  fowls  at  threepence  or  sixpence  each, 
and  pumpkins,  calabashes,  or  water  melons  at  like  prices.  They 
also  brought  maize  in  baskets,  with  wild  fruits,  and  eggs  of 
doubtftil  age ;  milk  in  bottles,  too  often  half  churned  in  transit, 
and  with  a  flavour,  alas !  all  its  own.  Mats  and  baskets,  reeds  and 
brooms,  of  native  workmanship  also  helped,  at  trifling  prices,  to 
equip  the  simple  households  of  the  pioneers. 

It  is  astonishing,  when  reduced  to  rudimentary  conditions, 
with  how  few  of  the  accessories  of  life  civilised  men  can  get  along. 
Though  it  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  lament  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  that  had  been  left  behind,  I  do  not  know, 
on  looking  back,  that  people  were  actually  much  the  less  happy 
because  they  had  to  do  without  so  much  and  to  be  content  with  so 
little.  With  very  few  exceptions  they  were  all  in  the  same  case, 
though  those  that  had  been  used  to  least,  came  off  the  best  in  the 
experience  of  privation.  Yet  not  wholly  so.  It  is  wOTthy  of 
note — it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten — that  the  gentler  bred  of 
these  outgoers  faced  their  privations,  in  most  cases,  with  a  brave 
disdain  of  circumstance  and  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  their  lot 
that  might  well  be  called  heroic.  Coarse  and  humble  thongh 
their  surroundings  might  be,  they  never  forgot  what  they  had 
been,  and  never  ceased  to  be  what  they  were.  In  those  days 
casual  travellers  would  often  be  surprised  on  reaching  some  distant 
homestead,  and  after  begging  there  a  night's  lodgment — the 
common  and  necessary  practice — to  find  within  its  rough  walls 
and  amidst  its  slender  resources  the  unmistakable  evidences  of 
personal  culture  and  refinement — the  tell-tale  accent,  the  stray 
books,  the  treasured  print  or  picture,  the  manner,  the  allusKHi, 
and  the  mien  that  betokened  a  different  past.  As  an  old  colonist 
I  love  to  think  and  am  proud  to  write  of  these  scattered  house- 
holds, veritable  oases  of  gentle  life  in  the  wilderness,  reproduc- 
ing in  savage  Africa  the  best  qualities  of  our  race,  and  sending 
forth  sons  and  daughters  to  perpetuate  those  qualities  through 
other  generations  amidst  the  changefril  conditions  of  a  new  land. 

Yet  let  me  not  be  mistaken.     I  have  no  desire  to  imply  that 
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mere  grade  of  birth  or  class  secures  any  superior  capacity  for  the 
^work  of  civilisation.  My  only  aim  is  to  show  that  gentleness  of 
"birth  or  breeding  was  not  in  itself  any  disqualification  for  the 
rough-and-tumble  business  of  pioneering.  It  is  not  less  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  say  that  to  people  of  humbler  upbringing  the 
colonist's  life  almost  invariably  proves  a  ladder  that  leads  upward 
and  onward.  It  means  social  advancement  and  mental  expansion, 
even  to  the  original  settler  himself — possibly  the  home  labourer, 
or  artisan,  or  the  cottage  farmer ;  the  life  has  a  mellowing  and 
broadening  tendency.  It  is  proverbial  that  possession  of  property 
develops  the  conservative  instinct,  and  most  effectively  converts 
the  restless  agitator  in£b  the  steadfast  supporter  of  law  and  order. 
This  truth  is  being  constantly  exemplified  in  the  colonies.  As 
his  acres  multiply  and  his  wealth  increases,  the  man  who  lands  an 
eager  and  clamorous  agitator  or  Radical  soon  changes  into  a  cautious 
and  circumspect  citizen,  by  no  means  anxious  to  upset  existing 
systems  or  institutions,  and  always  bent  upon  knowing  the  reason 
why.  The  less  education  he  may  have  had  himself,  the  more 
anxious  he  is  that  his  children  should  have  advantages  denied  to  him. 
While,  as  regards  himself,  it  is  astonishing  in  many  instances  how 
soon  the  prosperous  colonist  of  humble  origin  acquires  a  certain 
fitness  for  public  duties  and  social  responsibilities  which  would 
seldom  have  been  open  to  him  in  older  spheres. 

At  that  time,  however,  the  sphere  of  public  activity  in  Natal 
was  as  contracted  as  it  could  be  ;  at  any  rate  in  Durban,  the  sea- 
port. The  little  inland  town  of  Pietermaritzburg  was  the  seat  of 
government  and  the  centre  of  official  authority,  but  on  the  coast 
signs  of  administrative  activity  were  almost  imperceptible.  The 
collector  of  customs  acted  as  magistrate,  and  he  was  supported  by 
a  badly  paid  person  in  plain  (and  very  shabby)  clothes,  known, 
politely,  as  a  policeman.  At  first  there  was  no  place  of  confine- 
ment for  prisoners,  but  ere  long  a  tiny  cottage  was  secured  as  a 
gaol.  Its  walls  were  built  of  clay  and  twigs,  and  could  easily  be 
broken  through  by  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  inmate  ;  but  the 
rigours  of  existence  there  were  slight  and  escapes  were  rare. 
Unruly  captives  were  clapped  into  the  stocks,  or  handcufifed,  while 
the  certainty  of  a  flogging  if  caught  again  acted  as  an  eflfective  de- 
terrent upon  eflForts  for  liberty.  Municipalities  and  juries  were  all 
unknown.  Postal  facilities  came  first  as  acts  of  grace  on  the  part 
of  the  worthy  old  Baron  who  was  good  enough  to  receive  and  to 
dispense  the  correspondence  of  the  community.     Commerce  was 
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transacted  in  an  easy  and  dignified  fiuliion  which  mocked  any 
thought  of  vulgar  competition.  Storekeepers — there  were  no 
*  shops'  then — were  gentlemanly  and  friendly  persons,  who  did  not 
disdain  to  exchange  for  coin  or  kind  anything  that  their  motley 
stocks  might  include,  whether  food,  hardware,  or  dress.  Wrapping- 
paper  and  twine  being  as  yet  superfluities,  purchases  were  carried 
away  in  canisters,  baskets,  or  bags  by  the  grateful  buyers.  CS?i- 
lisation  in  its  rudimentary  stages  implies  xmconstrained  equality, 
artless  confidence,  and  cheerful  content.  It  is  sad  to  think  how 
soon  these  qualities  disappear  as  the  oommimity  advances,  ncTer 
to  exist  again.  It  is  something,  fifty  years  later,  to  feel  that  one 
has  witnessed  life  under  such  primitive,  if  not  Arcadian  conditions, 
and  to  know  from  actual  experience  that  it  is  possible  for  Euro- 
pean men  to  live,  not  unhappily,  with  so  little  to  help,  to  guide, 
to  serve,  or  to  equip  them  in  the  struggle  of  existence.  One's 
&ith  in  human  nature  is  strengthened,  one's  disdain  of  mere  con- 
ventionalism is  quickened,  by  the  memories  of  those  early  days. 

Byrne's  earlier  emigrants  were  not  long  ashore  before  they  dis- 
covered that  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  been  decoyed 
across  the  sea  were  delusive  and  visionary.  The  lands  promised 
them  were  unsurveyed  and  unsuitable.  A  twenty-acre  lot  was  a 
ridiculously  inadequate  area  under  any  circumstances  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  The  cotton  plantations  of  which  they  had  heard 
existed  only  in  imagination.  It  was  still  an  open  question  whether 
cotton  could  be  grown  with  success  or  not.  As  a  rule  the  emigrants 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  agriculture,  while  those  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  farm  life  in  the  mother-country  found  their  know- 
ledge and  experience  all  at  fault  in  South  Africa.  Of  cotton  cul- 
tivation the  whole  were  equally  ignorant.  Not  many  weeks  sped 
before  meetings  were  held,  committees  appointed,  and  memorials 
signed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  terms.  Unfortunately, 
the  first  Governor  of  the  colony  died  early  in  his  administration. 
His  successor  (Mr.  Pine)  had  yet  to  arrive,  and  relief  had  to  await 
his  advent.  When  he  landed  in  April,  1850,  from  the  little  gun- 
brig  employed  to  convey  him  to  his  scene  of  duty,  he  found  a 
band  of  Englishmen  ready  to  meet  him  with  a  list  of  grievances 
worthy  of  their  nationality ;  and  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  he  at 
once  perceived  the  hardships  of  their  case,  the  justice  of  their 
claims,  and  the  necessity  of  redress.  So  the  twenty-acre  lots 
became  forty-five-acre  grants,  and  other  concessions  were 
authorised.     It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  some  of  the  grantees 
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occupied  their  allotments  and  left  their  mark  in  several  localities 
3f  the  colony.  The  story  of  their  struggles  would  be  an  honour- 
ible  record,  and  would  suflBce  clearly  enough  to  show  how  it  is  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  proved  mankind's  best  coloniser.  Failures 
lid  not  daunt  nor  disappointment  outweary  them.  Though 
liardly  one  grew,  or  tried  to  grow,  cotton,  they  grew  other  things. 
Sugar,  arrowroot,  ginger,  cayenne,  corn,  potatoes,  pumpkins, 
coffee,  and  tobacco,  all  were  tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  and 
despite  all  sorts  of  difficulty.  Cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  were 
everywhere  a  resource  of  the  farmer  or  the  planter.  Native 
labour  was  uncertain  and  often  scarce.  Capital  was  lacking; 
credit  was' not  easily  commanded.  Transport  in  a  comparatively 
roadless  and  bridgeless  country  was  tedious  and  costly.  Markets 
i^ere  variable,  and  often  unprofitable.  Pests  of  all  kinds  had  to 
be  encountered.  New  diseases  were  ever  springing  up.  Droughts 
md  floods  followed  each  other,  and  frost  alternated  with  fire  as 
the  dread  of  sugar-planters.  There  was  ever  something  destruc- 
tive or  detrimental  to  engage  the  attention  or  energies  of  the 
producers.  '  The  drawbacks  of  agriculture '  became  a  common 
phrase  of  sinister  significance.  But  still  the  pioneers  strove  and 
struggled  on,  and  still  the  £eQr  wilderness  continued  to  blossom 
tmder  their  labours,  while  stubborn  Nature  wrestled  with  them  for 
the  produce  of  their  hands. 

My  desire  in  these  pages  is  to  depict  as  briefly  as  I  can  from 
my  own  experiences  and  recollections  the  evolution  of  a  British 
colony,  and  if  in  doing  so  the  recital  should  be  somewhat  grim, 
fidelity  to  truth  compels  me  to  make  it  so.  With  later  develop- 
ments brighter  aspects  may  reveal  themselves. 
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GEORGE    BORROW. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  great  rising  again  from  the  shelves  of 
G-eorge  Borrow.  Every  magazine  has  its  article  upon  him,  and 
the  tardy  publisher  at  last  begins  to  advertise  the  much-needed 
'  new  and  complete '  edition  of  G-eorge  Sorrow's  works.  All  this 
is  consequent  upon  the  publication  of  Dr.  Knapp's  *  Life  of  Borrow' 
— the  first  authentic  life  of  the  man  which  has  appeared  since  his 
death  in  1881. 

Now  it  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  the  Borrow  books  were 
published — time  enough,  surely,  for  a  reputation  to  be  made; 
time  enough  even  for  it  to  be  made  and  forgotten  and  made  over 
again;  and  this  is  a  good  deal  what  has  happened  to  Borrow's 
reputation  in  these  fifty  years.  'The  Bible  in  Spain/  and 
*'  Ijavengro,'  and  '  Bomany  Bye '  created  an  immense  sensation  in 
their  day,  yet  it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  even  among  people  who 
profess  an  interest  in  books  and  are  well  read  in  modem  literature 
there  is  a  large  class  who  only  know  Borrow  by  name.  *  Oh,  yes, 
he  wrote  about  gipsies '  is  the  usual  uninterested  answer  such 
people  give  when  asked  if  they  know  anything  about  him. 
Indeed,  a  vague  impression  exists  in  some  quarters  that  Borrow 
was  a  sort  of  lay  evangelist,  who  went  about  scattering  BiUes 
among  the  gipsies,  and  then  wrote  an  account  of  the  conversioDS 
he  had  brought  about.  'The  Bible  in  Spain'  was  perhaps  tiie 
most  ill-advised  title  that  a  well-written  book  ever  laboured  under, 
giving  as  it  does  the  idea  that  the  book  is  a  prolonged  tract. 

But  the  new  *  Life,'  and  the  interest  that  it  has  created,  will 
surely  send  readers  to  the  books  themselves  to  get  all  their  fidse 
impressions  put  to  rights ;  after  reading  them  is  the  time  to 
read  the  *  Life,'  and  not  till  then.  This  provokingly  exhaustive 
'  Life  *  tells  us  exactly  what  we  do  not  wish  to  know ;  and  it  has 
reticences  which  the  true  admirer  of  Borrow  feels  to  be  almost  an 
insult.  We  open  it,  full  of  interest,  confident  that  we  shall  find 
here  the  solution  of  a  great  many  puzzles :  and  we  do  not  find 
it.  Dr.  Knapp  tells  his  readers  at  once  as  much  and  as  little  as  it 
is  possible  to  tell  them.  That  is  to  say,  he  gives  aggravatinglj 
precise  dates  and  lists  of  dry-as-dust  details,  while  he  tells  us 
nothing  at  all  about  the  real  George  Borrow,    Does  any  one  caw 
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to  have  A  list  of  all  the  boys  who  were  at  school  with  Borrow  at 
H'orwich ;  or  to  have  a  dated  list  of  everything  he  ever  penned, 
known  or  unknown ;  or  to  be  presented  with  a  fecaimile  of  the 
first  advertisement  of  *  EomanyJEye '  ?  Such  trivialities  are  purely 
teasing  in  a  biography,  which  should  be  plainly  what  it  is — no- 
thing more  or  less  than  a  story.  The  biographer  who  makes  his 
hero  a  hero  is  the  successful  writer  of  lives ;  and  no  one  who  can- 
not do  this  should  essay  the  task.  Nor  should  the  real  biographer 
resent  as  *  curiosity '  the  reader's  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  the 
man  he  reads  of;  unless  the  truth  is  told  in  a  life  it  had  better 
not  be  written,  and  to  *  suppress '  facts  just  because  they  do  not 
reflect  credit  upon  the  subject  of  them  is  necessarily  to  falsify  the 
whole  character-sketch.     Dr.  Knapp  perhaps  does  not  actually 

•  suppress/  but  he  draws  a  curtain  down  with  great  determination 
every  here  and  there,  always  just  as  the  scene  is  getting  interest- 
ing". Could  there  be  a  surer  way  than  this  of  bungling  a  bio- 
graphy?— to  tell  every  unnecessary  detail  and  omit  every  vital 
fact. 

However,  one  must  'take  what  one  gets  and  be  thankful,' 
as  the  old  proverb  says,  in  the  way  of  biography,  that  least 
understood  of  all  the  perplexing  paths  of  literature.  For  the 
generally  received  idea  is  that  any  one  can  write  a  life  if  given 
the  facts,  and  until  that  grievous  mistake  is  corrected,  we  must 
just  read  dull  lives  of  clever  men  with  patience,  waiting  for  the 
clever  men  to  rise  who  will  be  able  to  write  even  the  lives  of  dull 
ones  amusingly. 

Dr.  Knapp's  object  then,  in  spite  of  his  worship  of  George 
Borrow,  seems  to  have  been  to  make  him  entirely  prosaic  in  the 
eye^  of  his  readers.  There  is  not  a  hint  even  of  interest  or  of 
romance  in  these  two  great  volumes.  And  this  is  the  life  of 
George  Borrow,  the  prince  of  adventurers,  whose  books  read  like 
a  long  fairy  tale  written  for  grown-up  people !  All  the  burning 
questions  which  we  have  on  our  lips  after  reading  the  Borrow 
books  remain  unanswered  when  we  have  finished  the  *  life : ' 

•  What  did  he  do  in  *'  the  veiled  period  " — those  mysterious  seven 
years  that  are  "  omitted "  from  the  Life  ? '  *  Who  was  Isopel 
Bemers  ? '     *  Did  he  ever  meet  her  again  ?  *     *  Was  Borrow  mad  ? ' 

•  Was  he  a  humbug,  or  did  he  really  take  an  interest  in  the  Bible 
Society  ?  *  *  Was  he  happily  married  to  his  elderly  wife,  or  did 
he  marry  for  money  ?  *  All  these  facts  may  be  *  too  sacred '  for 
publication,  but  if  they  are,  then  the  man's  whole  life  was  un- 
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suited  for  a  profane  public  tx>  investigate  into,  and  the  *  life  *  shofoU 
never  have  been  published. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  Sorrow's  admirers  who  Jtrst  read 
all  his  books  and  then  read  his  *  Life '  will  form  their  own  (perhaps 
mistaken)  theories  upon  his  life.  They  will  know  well  enough 
whether  he  ever  met  Isopel  Bemers  again ;  and  whether  he  was 
happily  married ;  and  whether  he  was  mad  ;  and  what  he  did  in 
the  '  veiled  period.'  And  it  is  certain  that  these  theories,  one  and 
all,  will  be  quite  different  from  the  suggestions  which  are  thrown 
out  in  the  *  Life '  by  discreet  Dr.  Knapp. 

But  I  have  been  writing  all  this  time  as  if  all  my  readers  had 
read  Borrow's  life  and  his  books;  while  the  chances  are  that  many 
of  them  have  read  neither,  and  therefore  are  quite  in  the  dark 
about  them  both.  For  the  enlightenment  of  people  in  this 
enviable  state  of  darkness — enviable  because  they  have  such 
pleasures  in  store — I  must  give  some  details  of  Borrow*s  life,  and 
explain,  if  I  can,  why  it  deserves  to  be  written  and  his  books  to 
be  read  and  remembered. 

George  Borrow  was  bom  at  East  Dereham  in  1 803.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  recruiting-officer,  and  when  quite  a  child  was  taken  by  his 
parents  all  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  never  settling  down 
for  any  length  of  time  in  one  place.  He  was  sent  to  school  at 
Norwich  to  complete  a  very  desultory  education,  and  finaUy  was 
articled  to  a  solicitor  of  that  town  in  1819.  But  the  boy's  real 
talent  was  for  languages,  not  for  law ;  he  learnt '  any  language  in 
six  weeks/  as  his  boast  was.  So  early  in  life  he  began  to  dabble 
in  translation,  turning  off  English  versions  of  Danish  and  Welsh 
poems,  which  did  not  prove  very  saleable.  At  last,  after  the  tradi- 
tional way  of  clever  youth,  he  went  up  to  London,  and  lived  there 
*  from  hand  to  mouth,'  doing  hack  work  for  a  publisher,  till  he 
started  suddenly  off  on  those  travels  through  England  which  are 
described  in  'Lavengro,'  the  most  delightful  of  all  his  books. 
Having  starved  and  struggled  long  enough  in  towns,  he  resolved  that 
he  would  starve  in  the  wide  green  country  now,  and  not  struggle 
after  a  livelihood  or  fame  any  longer.  So  through  the  dear 
English  lanes  he  travelled,  picking  up  an  existence  somehow,  and 
falling  in  (by  his  own  account)  with  extraordinary  adventures. 
'  Lavengro '  tells  us  all  these  stories,  and  as  we  read  it  we  are 
lifted  into  an  atmosphere  of  sudden  romance.  The  lanes  are 
peopled  not  with  the  work-a-day  men  and  women  of  our  worid, 
but  by  a  race  of  beings  unlike  any  we  have  ever  met.     We  find 
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them  speculating  on  carious  themes  in  strange  language,  and  it 
would  appear  that  every  wayfiarer  Borrow  met  had  some  odd  con- 
tribution to  make  either  to  his  knowledge  or  to  his  philosophy. 
Borrow  is  always  asking  questions ;  it  is  his  *  method '  of  character- 
sketching  ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  cross-examined  his  witness, 
there  he  stands  before  the  reader  more  distinctly  drawn  by  his  own 
replies  than  if  Borrow  had  spent  a  page  of  description  upon  him. 

*  What  is  your  opinion  of  death,  Mr.  Petolengro  ?  *  said  I,  as 
I  sat  down  beside  the  gipsy. 

'  My  opinion  of  death,  brother,  is  much  the  same  as  that  in 
the  old  song  of  Pharaoh  which  I  have  heard  my  grandam  sing  : 
"  When  a  man  dies  he  is  cast  into  the  earth,  and  his  wife  and 
child  sorrow  over  him  .  .  .  and  if  he  is  quite  alone  in  the  world, 
why,  then  he  is  cast  into  the  earth  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
matter." ' 

*  And  do  you  think  that  is  the  end  of  a  man  ? ' 

*  There's  an  end  of  him,  brother,  more's  the  pity.' 

*  Why  do  you  say  so  ? ' 

*  Life  is  sweet,  brother.' 

*  Do  you  think  so  ?  ' 

*  Think  so !  There's  night  and  day,  brother,  both  sweet  things ; 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  brother,  all  sweet  things ;  there's  likewise  a 
wind  on  the  heath.  Life  is  very  sweet,  brother ;  who  would  wish 
to  die?' 

*  I  would  wish  to  die.' 

^  You  talk  Uke  a  Gorgio,  which  is  the  same  as  talking  like  a  fool 
— wish  to  die,  indeed !   A  Romany  chal  would  wish  to  live  for  ever ! ' 

*  Li  sickness,  Jasper  ? ' 

*  There's  the  sxm  and  stars,  brother.' 

*  Li  blindness,  Jasper  ? ' 

*  There's  the  wind  on  the  heath,  brother ;  if  I  only  feel  that, 
I  would  gladly  live  for  ever.  Dosta,  we'll  now  go  to  the  tents 
and  put  on  the  gloves ;  and  I'll  try  to  make  you  feel  what  a  sweet 
thing  it  is  to  be  alive,  brother ! ' 

You  may  search  literature  through  for  the  like  of  this  match- 
less dialogue,  which  in  half  a  page  sums  up  the  character  of  both 
6i)eakers — the  anxious,  foreboding,  melancholy  questioner;  the 
merry  answerer  with  his  pagan  creed  ojidjoie  de  vivre.  Borrow 
is  always  sketching  this  Petolengro  for  us,  always  by  the  same 
method  of  question  and  answer  that  is  so  quaintly  efifective : 

* .  .  .  We  are  not  miserable,  brother,'  says  Petolengro. 
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*  Well,  then,  you  ought  to  be,  Jasper ;  have  you  an  incli  of 
ground  of  your  own  ?  Are  you  of  the  least  use  ?  Are  you  not 
spoken  ill  of  by  everybody  ?     What's  a  gipsy  ? ' 

'  What's  the  bird  noising  yonder,  brother  ? ' 
'  The  bird  ?     Oh,  that's  the  cuckoo  tolling ;  but  what  has  the 
cuckoo  to  do  with  the  matter  ? ' 

*  We'll  see,  brother ;  what's  the  cuckoo  ? ' 

'  What  is  it?    You  know  as  much  about  it  as  myself,  Jasper.' 

*  Isn't  it  a  kind  of  roguish,  chaflBng  bird,  brother  ? ' 

*  I  believe  it  is,  Jasper.* 

*  Nobody  knows  whence  it  comes,  brother  ? ' 
'  I  believe  not,  Jasper.' 

*  Very  poor,  brother,  not  a  nest  of  its  own  ? ' 
'  So  they  say,  Jasper.' 

*  With  every  person's  bad  word,  brother  ? ' 
'  Yes,  Jasper,  every  person  is  mocking  it.' 

*  Tolerably  merry,  brother  ? ' 

'  Yes,  tolerably  merry,  Jasper.' 

*  No  use  at  all,  brother  ? ' 

*  None  whatever,  Jasper.' 

*  You  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  cuckoos,  brother  ? ' 

*  Why,  not  exactly,  Jasper;  the  cuckoo  is  a  pleasant,  funny  bird, 
and  its  presence  and  voice  give  a  great  charm  to  the  green  trees 
and  fields.    No,  I  can't  say  I  wish  exactly  to  get  rid  of  the  cuckoo.' 

*  Well,  brother,  what's  a  Eomany  chal  ? ' 

*  You  must  answer  that  question  yourself,  Jasper.' 

*  A  roguish,  chaffing  fellow,  ain't  he,  brother?' 

*  Ay,  ay,  Jasper.' 

' No  use  at  all,  brother? ' 

'  I  see  what  you're  after,  Jasper.'  .... 

So  the  pages  run,  in  their  audacious  newness  of  method  that 
is  Sorrow's  owa  invention,  and  his  alone ;  it  is  happily  impossible 
to  copy,  for  how  tired  we  should  get  of  indifferently  done  Borrow! 
He  does  not  confine  himself,  however,  to  two  or  three  principal 
characters  in  his  books ;  there  are  hundreds  of  tiny  character- 
sketches  dropped  in,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  himself: 

'  I  met  the  other  day  an  old  man  who  asTted  me  to  drink.  **I 
am  not  thirsty,"  said  I,  "  and  will  not  drink  with  you." 

* "  Yes,  you  will,"  said  the  old  man,  **  for  I  am  this  day  one 
hundred  years  old ;  and  you  will  never  again  have  an  opportunity 
of  drinking  the  health  of  a  man  on  his  hundredth  birthday," 

*  So  I  broke  my  word  and  drank. 
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*  "  Yours  is  a  wonderful  age,"  said  I. 

* "  It  is  a  long  time  to  look  back  upon,"  said  the  old  man ; 
"  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry  to  have  lived  it  all." 

*  *'  How  have  you  passed  your  time  ?  "  said  I. 

*  '*  As  well  as  I  could,"  said  the  old  man ;  **  always  enjoying  a 
good  thing  when  it  came  honestly  within  my  reach — not  forgetting 
to  thank  God  for  putting  it  there." 

*  *'  I  suppose  you  were  fond  of  a  glass  of  good  ale  when  you 
were  young  ?  " 

*  "Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  **I  was;  and  so,  thank  God,  I  am 
still,"  and  he  drank  off  a  glass  of  ale.' 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  books  are  full  of,  though  Petolengro, 
Isopel  Bemers,  Mrs.  Heme,  and  the  Flaming  Tinman  are  the 
principal  characters  that  are  woven  into  a  sort  of  plot  through 

*  Lavengro '  and  *  Eomany  Rye.*  Isopel  is  the  heroine,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  books  (which  are  not  novels,  though  they  have  a 
hero  and  heroine).  Borrow  being  always  his  own  hero.  Isopel 
appears  suddenly  in  *  Lavengro ' — comes  driving  her  donkey  cart 
into  the  dingle  where  Borrow  had  camped,  and  there  she  sees 
him  through  his  fight  with  the  Flaming  Tinman,  and  then  she 
pitches  her  tent  beside  him,  and  we  are  aware  that  the  heroine 
has  come  upon  the  stage  at  last.  But  Isopel  drifts  out  of  the 
book  just  as  she  came  into  it,  and  even  Dr.  Knapp  cannot  reveal 
to  us  why  she  came  and  why  she  went,  and  whether  she  and 
Borrow  ever  met  again.  The  *  Life '  assures  us  that  every  line 
Borrow  wrote  was  autobiographical,  and  that  all  his  characters 
are  drawn  strictly  from  life.  Well,  they  may  be ;  but  they  have 
a  curiously  convenient  way  of  expressing  Borrow's  own  peculiar 
prejudices,  as,  for  instance,  his  imaccountable  hatred  against  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  is  not  likely  that  two  different  wayfarers  (*  the 
man  in  black '  and  the  Hungarian)  should  have  expressed  Borrow*s 
views  on  this  particular  subject  as  they  did. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Borrow  often  invented  a  character 
jnst  for  the  purpose  of  airing  some  of  his  pet  ideas  through  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  new  personage,  else,  as  I  have  said,  their  views 
would  not  have  so  often  agreed.  '  Lavengro '  and  *  Bomany  Eye ' 
were  written  long  after  the  wanderings  were  over,  when  Borrow's 
views  on  all  subjects  had  been  formed,  and  he  expresses  them 
frequently  in  these  books ;   indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  uses  of  the 

*  Life '  that  after  reading  it  one  is  able  so  easily  to  pick  out  which 
are  Borrow's  views  in  his  writings  and  which  are  the  genuine 
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utterances  of  bis  characters.  Borrow's  views  are,  alas !  just  what  one 
should  skip  in  '  Lavengro '  and  '  fiomanj  Rye : '  railings  against 
Popery,  railings  against  Sir  Walter  Scott,  railings  against  publishers 
and  critics — these  are  the  spots  upon  his  feast  of  charity. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  wanderings  which  are  described  in 
'Lavengro'  that  Borrow  started  on  his  continental  joumeyings, 
and  got  his  appointment  at  St.  Petersburg  to  translate  the  Bible 
into  Mandschu-Tartar.  This  occupied  his  energies  for  several 
years,  from  1830  to  about  1834-35,  when  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Bible  Society  as  their  agent  for  distributing  Bibles  in  Spain.  It 
may  be  extremely  uncharitable  to  say  so,  but  the  Bible  Society 
surely  engaged  a  curiously  unsuitable  agent  for  their  work! 
What  is  termed  Hhe  missionary  spirit*  was  not  exactly  cha- 
racteristic of  George  Borrow.  'The  Bible  in  Spain'  teUs  all 
about  what  he  did  on  those  travels  for  Protestantism ;  but  good 
reading  as  the  book  is,  and  ardent  as  its  author  appears  to  be 
in  the  cause  he  has  espoused,  there  is  an  undeniable  ring  of  falsity 
through  the  book.  The  whole  enterprise  was  manifestly  under- 
taken by  Borrow  purely  in  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  to  make  a 
living  for  himself;  while  it  was  demanded  of  the  Bible  Society's 
agent  that,  in  his  reports,  zeal  for  the  Protestant  fEuth  alone  should 
seem  to  have  been  his  aim  when  he  began  the  work.  So,  like 
everything  written  to  order,  *  The  Bible  in  Spain '  fails  in  spon- 
taneity. The  adventures,  indeed,  are  written  with  gusto,  and  there 
are  enough  of  them  to  carry  oflF  the  wofiil  cant  which  fills  in 
between  scene  and  scene ;  but  throughout  Borrow  was  pursued  by 
the  idea  that  he  was  writing  for  the  Bible  Society,  and  was  ever 
artist  in  direr  strait  ?  There  is  something  exquisitely  ridiculous 
in  the  whole  situation — ^the  plight  of  Borrow,  the  plight  of  the 
Bible  Society — it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two  must  have  been 
more  bewildered.  The  story  goes  that  *  there  always  was  a  large 
attendance  in  the  Society's  roomys '  on  the  days  when  Borrows 
letters  were  to  be  read,  and  one  can  believe  it.  But  story  does 
not  relate  that,  in  Spain,  Borrow  sat  puzzling  over  how  to  dish  up 
his  adventures  with  the  proper  seasoning  of  zeal,  and,  I  dare  say, 
wrote  many  a  line  '  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,'  as  the  vulgar 
saying  goes.  Now,  this  may  be  doing  Borrow  an  injustice,  but  it 
is  certainly  the  impression  which  one  gets  in  reading  '  The  Bible 
in  Spain,'  and  to  read  between  the  lines  is  often  the  best  way  of 
getting  the  truth  out  of  a  book.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  could  outdo 
Borrow's  hatred  of  Popery,  and  he  rushed  at  this  part  of  his 
mission   with  a  perfect  fury  of  zeal;  but  a  hatred  of  Soman 
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Catholicism  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  the  love  of  righteous- 
nesS)  which  alone  can  justify  '  missions '  of  any  kind  whatever ;  and 
the  distribution  of  Bibles  should  surely  be  undertaken  out  of  a 
spirit  of  love,  not  out  of  a  spirit  of  hatred !  All  this,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  strike  the  reading  public,  and  *  The  Bible  in  Spain '  re- 
mains to  this  day  far  the  most  popular  of  Borrow's  books.  Perhaps 
the  religiosity  of  its  phrases  actually  pleased  a  large  section  of  the 
public;  more  probably  the  truth  is  that  the  class  of  readers  who  *  sell 
a  book '  are  just  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  best 
things  of  literature,  and  positively  prefer  the  second  best  in  art. 

*  Lavengro '  has  never  reached  the  same  popularity  as  '  The  Bible  in 
Spain,'  and  it  never  will,  just  because  it  is  much  better  literature. 

The  last  years  of  Borrow's  life  are  sad  to  read  of.  Though  his 
money  dUBculties  were  at  an  end  after  he  married  and  his  books 
became  successful,  he  seemed  to  create  troubles  for  himself  in  a 
curious  way.  He  was  always  rushing  into  controversies  with  his 
critics  and  quarrels  with  his  friends  in  the  most  unnecessary  manner. 
A  gloom  and  disquiet  hang  over  these  last  years;  we  lay  down  the 

*  life,'  wishing  that  we  had  not  been  told  about  them,  and  agree- 
ing with  Herrick  that  the  poet's  poetry  should  be  his  pillar.  We 
prefer  to  forget  now  that  Borrow  ever  lived  to  be  a  quarrelsome, 
egotistical  old  man,  vain  of  very  shallow  acquirements  which  he 
immensely  overestimated  as  immortal  contributions  to  the  science 
of  philology ;  and  try  to  think  of  him  as  the  romantic  wanderer 
with  a  *  winning  tongue '  that  charmed  men's  secrets  out  of  them, 
"with  gallant  bearing  and  dauntless  courage,  and  all  the  manly 
virtues  rolled  together.  Happily  this  is  the  picture  that  the  books 
conjure  up  when  the  *  Life '  is  not  at  hand  for  reference,  so  it  will 
remain  as  the  permanent  portrait  in  the  days  to  come.  All  poor 
Borrow's  philology  (they  say)  has  been  superseded  by  the  more 
exact  and  scientific  methods  of  this  drearily  precise  generation ; 
some  one  else  has  written  much  more  reliable  *  facts '  about  gipsies, 
quite  unadorned  by  imagination  and  entirely  true;  his  transla- 
tions from  many  tongues  are  unread,  and  I  doubt  if  all  the  Bibles 
he  strewed  so  industriously  over  the  Spanish  Peninsula  did  very 
much  against  the  Faith  he  hated ;  but  when  the  chaff  of  his  life's 
work  is  winnowed  away  there  remains  a  goodly  quantity  of  wheat 
upon  the  threshing-floor.  Three  delightful  books  at  least  remain, 
which  will  charm  many  and  many  a  generation  of  readers— as  solid 
a  contribution  to  literature  this,  as  most  writers  can  hope  to  make. 

Jane  H.  Findlater. 
26—2 
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H£  was  a  tall,  thin-faced,  wiry  man,  with  a  straggling  grey  beard 
and  the  dreamy  eye  of  one  who  has  lived  mnch  alone. 

*  It  was  back  in  the  smaD  seventies,*  he  began,  taking  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth  and  substituting  a  goodly  quid.  ^  Me  and 
Tommy  Logan  was  runnin*  a  cutter  then,  the  Cora  by  name,  up 
the  coast.  For  a  few  years,  things  was  a  bit  slack,  after  the 
Hokatika  rush  stopped,  and  we  hadn't  been  doing  much. 

*  Well,  one  summer  we  sailed  from  Dunedin  with  a  cargo  o' 
provisions  and  such,  tools  and  settry,  for  the  goldfields.  We  got 
through  the  Straits,  and*  hadn't  but  rounded  Puysegur,  when  it 
started  to  blow  from  the  north-west ;  and  by  the  time  we  was  oflF 
Cape  Providence.  I  seen  it  were  no  mortal  good  tryin'  to  hold  on 
our  course  with  the  sea  gettin'  up  every  hour,  a  lee  shore  to 
reckon  with,  and  our  tackle  none  too  sound.  So  Tom  and  me 
reckoned  to  run  for  Chalky  Inlet.  We  put  her  about  and  went 
in  by  the  channel  to  the  north  o*  the  chalk  island — ^you  can  tell  it 
by  the  white  cliflFs — and  anchored.  It  blew  all  that  day  and  the 
next ;  and  the  third  day,  when  we  seen  it  didn't  look  to  be  takin' 
oflF  at  all,  and  bein'  pretty  sick  o'  laying  there  doin'  nothin*,  we 
up  anchor  and  went  for  to  do  a  bit  o'  explorin'. 

*  In  them  days  it  were  precious  little  any  one  knew  about  that 
coast,  bar  a  few  old  hatters,  and  they  mostly  kept  what  they 
knowed  to  theirselves.  But  one  o'  them  once  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  gold  in  a  cove  at  the  head  o'  the  Inlet,  and  I  had  always 
had  it  in  my  head  to  go  some  day  and  see.  Well,  here  was  my 
slant ;  so  we  stood  away  up  the  sound  twelve  miles  and  more, 
with  the  wind  comin'  strong  and  pufify  off  o'  the  mountains,  and  a 
clear  sky  overhead. 

*  The  Inlet  splits  into  two  arms.  One  runs  east,  with  a  lot  o' 
little  islands  about  the  mouth  of  it ;  the  other  nor'-nor'-east,  with 
big  rough  ranges  on  the  western  side,  and  heavy  bush  on  the 
other  topped  by  high  mountains  at  the  back.  Up  at  the  head  o* 
that  sound  the  land  closes  in  till  the  channel  is  that  small  yon 
could  chuck  your  hat  ashore  each  side.  We  lost  the  wind  iheie 
in  the  narrows,  but  they  ain't  above  a  hundred  yards  long,  and  we 
out  with  the  sweeps  and  took  her  through,  into  as  snug  a  little 
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oove  as  a  bloke  could  wish  to  lie  in.  On  oar  starboard  bow  as  we 
come  in,  we  seen  opening  out  o'  the  bush  the  mouth  of  a  bit  of  a 
river.  We  pulled  her  in  there,  and  found,  close  to  a  waterfall,  a 
ledge  o'  rocks  where  you  could  lie  alongside  like  a  blessed  quay. 
We  moored  her  stem  and  stam  to  the  trees,  which  grew  right 
down  to  the  water,  and  got  ashore. 

*  It  was  just  like  the  old  miner  had  told  me ;  but  the  place  he 
got  his  gold  was  the  other  side  o'  the  cove.  I  had  done  my  share 
o'  diggin'  in  the  old  Bendigo  days ;  and  just  you  stick  a  shovel 
and  a  dish  in  an  old  digger's  hand,  show  him  a  creek  with  a 
bottom  o'  quartz  sand,  and  see  if  he  don't  get  the  gold  fever ! 
So  nothing  would  do  but  we  must  get  out  the  dinghy,  Tommy 
and  me,  and  pull  across,  half  a  mile  or  so,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
the  old  hatter  told  of  on  the  other  side  o'  the  cove,  leaving  the 
other  two  chaps  we  had  aboard  as  crew,  to  get  some  tucker  ready. 

*  We  found  the  river  right  enough,  a  good-sized  stream,  with 
water  to  take  a  boat.  So  we  pulled  up  a  mile  or  two,  to  a  place 
where  a  creek  runs  into  the  main  river.  We  started  fossicking 
about,  and  got  colours  o'  gold ;  and — well,  that  settled  it,  and  we 
reckoned  to  put  in  a  week  there  and  prospect  the  country  a  bit. 
There  was  lots  o*  time.  The  cutter  and  cargo  was  our  own,  and 
we  didn't  call  nobody  boss.  So  next  day  Tom  and  me  started  in 
to  work  the  country  proper,  and  set  the  two  hands  to  make  a 
camp  at  the  place  where  the  creeks  met,  and  to  bring  tucker  up 
from  the  cutter  in  the  dinghy. 

'  By  the  end  o'  the  week  we  had  got  a  bit  o'  gold — nothing 
much,  to  be  sure,  but  enough  to  give  us  the  old  "  yaller-fever " 
bad.  So  the  week  went  into  two;  and  the  two  weeks  into  a 
month ;  and  the  month,  into  more  months ;  and  we  forgot  our 
cargo  and  everything  else.  The  four  of  us  grafted  like  niggers, 
and  yet  all  we  got  was  none  so  great  when  ye  come  to  reckon  it 
to  be  four  men's  work  for  a  solid  summer.  Once  or  twice  we 
struck  a  patch.  It  was  all  big  gold,  mind  ye !  I've  seen  pieces 
run  a  quarter  o'  a  'weight  and  more,  and  we  calculated  the  gold 
were  worth  three  and  nine,  by  the  look  of  it. 

*  But  after  about  three  months  o'  this  the  weather  broke,  and 
the  hands  they  grumbled.  They  didn't  ship  as  no  bloomin' 
Chinamen,  they  said,  to  stand  in  the  water  on  the  end  o'  a  shovel 
slingin'  dirt  all  day.  Which  was  true  enough.  WeU,  Tom  done 
all  he  knew  with  them — ofiered  to  divide  and  give  them  a  third  ; 
but  no,  they  was  full  up,  wanted  to  get  back  to  town  and  blow 
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their  cheques ;  thought  it  wasn't  good  enough  in  them  eyerlastin', 
rotten  Sounds,  and  reckoned  the  game  was  too  much  like  haxd 
work.  That's  the  kind  o'  muck  they  was  puddled-up  and  made  of — 
no  back-spines  to  them,  and  no  more  heart  than  a  sick  potater ! 

'  So  Tom  judged  we'd  have  to  give  it  best  and  come  another 
time. 

'"Well,"  I  says,  "Tommy,"  I  says,  "if  it's  got  to  be,  it's 
blame  well  got  I  But  give  us  another  three  days.  Fm  goin'  up 
the  river  to  try  at  the  Forks  this  once  more ! " 

*  So  Tom,  he  agreed ;  but  them  two  hands — sons  o*  swine ! — 
they  wouldn't  go  up  that  darned  river,  no,  not  if  we  was  to  give 
them  a  hatful  o'  nuggets  !  Well,  that  was  up  against  the  fore- 
foot, and  no  mistake ! 

*  **  We  can't  go  up  the  river  and  leave  the  beggars  to  clear  out 
with  the  cutter ! "  says  Tom ;  "  we'll  have  to  jack  it  up ! " 

'  And  I  begun  to  think  so  too.  For  two  pins  Td  have  stretched 
the  two  o'  them,  and  roped  them  to  the  boom  until  we  come  back; 
but  Tom,  he  said  that  might  make  a  unpleasantness  when  we  got 
back  to  port,  so  I  gave  it  up.  But  my  monkey  was  up,  and  I 
wasn't  goin'  to  be  bested  by  them  skowbankers,  not  until  I'd  had 
another  buck  at  it. 

' "  Tom,"  says  I,  that  night  in  the  tent,  "I'll  see  them  jiggered 
to  Jerusalem  afore  I  give  up !  You'll  have  to  stay  by  the  cnUet 
and  watch  them,  and  I'll  go  up  to  the  Forks.  Can  you  manage 
them  ?  "  says  I. 

*  '^  I'll  manage  them ! "  he  says,  "  if  I  has  to  do  it  with  a  boat 
'ook!" 

*  He  was  a  big  hard  man  was  Tommy  Logan,  and  had  a  arm 
on  him  like  another  man's  leg.  He  was  easy-going  enough  in  a 
general  way,  but  an  ugly  devil  when  crossed.  So  I  took  three 
days'  tucker  and  started  up  the  creek  alone. 

'  The  Forks  is  about  five  mile  up,  and  a  thundering  rough 
country  it  is ;  but  we  had  blazed  a  track  along  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  through  the  bush  on  the  right  bank.  Well,  I  put  in  two 
days  and  got  nothing  much ;  but  on  the  afternoon  o'  the  second, 
just  as  I  was  thinking  o'  knockin'  off,  I  got  on  pay-dirt.  It  was 
nothing  to  shout  about ;  but  I  had  seen  enough  to  make  up  my 
mind  tight  that  I  would  not  go  back  to  port  so  long  as  the  tucker 
lasted,  hands  or  no  hands.  So  next  day  I  made  down  the  river 
to  the  camp,  but  found  nobody  there.  Thinks  I,  they  must 
have  gone  back  to  the  cutter ;  and  then  it  come  into  my  head 
that  them  two  beauties  might  have  gave  Tom  a  knock  on  the 
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head  and  ran  off  with  the  old  Cora.  I  ain't  what  you  might  call 
timorous,  but  I  tell  you  I  humped  myself  down  that  mile  and  a 
half  to  the  cove  as  if  I  was  goin'  for  a  record  and  had  backed 
myself.  *  But  when  I  reached  the  beach  there  was  the  old  boat 
lying  snug  at  her  berth  in  the  river*mouth.  I  signalled  with  my  hat 
for  the  dinghy,  and  presently  here  come  Tommy  hisself  pulling 
it.  But  when  he  come  close  I  seen  he  had  a  handkercher  round 
his  old  nut,  and  a  pretty  pattern  of  a  cut  across  his  right  cheek. 

* "  Hullo,  Tom ! "  I  shouts,  "  goin'  to  do  the  block  in  that  rig  ? 
What  have  you  been  adoin'  with  yourself;  and  where's  them  two 
omamints  o'  hands  ?  " 

*  Tom,  he  never  said  one  word,  but  just  spat  overside. 

*  **  Well ! "  says  I  when  we  got  aboard. 
* "  Well  have  to  get  back,"  he  says. 
'*' How's  that?"  says  I. 

*  "  Just  this,  Jim.  Them  two  sneakin'  hounds  waited  till  I 
was  asleep  last  night,  and  then  hove  tins,  flour,  sugar,  and  half 
the  tucker  we  got  overboard,  so  as  we'd  have  to  go  back  to  port  for 
more !    I  woke  and  heard  them  at  it ;  and  then " 

'"And  then?" 

*  **  Oh,  we  had  a  bit  of  a  barney  about  it,  and  they  got  hurt, 
and  tumbled  overboard,  I  reckon.  Anyhow,  I  don't  rightly 
remember,  bein'  half  asleep,  'cept  I  know  it  were  mutiny  and 
piracy  on  the  high  seas  and  I  got  my  head  broke ! " 

*  Well,  there  was  a  pretty  pair  o*  shoes  to  stand  in ! — half  the 
tucker  gone  and  all  our  crew.  But  I  had  set  my  mind  to  see  it 
through,  and  wasn't  goin'  back  just  when  I  had  struck  it  good, 
and  I  said  so. 

*  "  Tommy,"  s'ys  I,  "  you  got  to  take  the  old  Cora  round  by 
yonr  lone.     I  stays  here ! " 

'Well,  he  seen  it  were  no  good  argufying;  so  we  landed 
tucker  enough  to  keep  me  goin'  a  month  or  better,  which  left 
him  plenty  to  get  back  on  and  a  bit  over.  He  could  work  the 
cutter  all  right  as  far  as  the  Bluff,  he  reckoned. 

*  So  Tom  sailed,  promising  to  be  back  in  a  month  with  stores 
and  fresh  hands.  I  got  part  o'  my  tucker  humped  up  to  my 
little  camp  on  the  Forks,  and  the  rest  I  put  in  a  fatter  we  built 
down  at  the  lower  camp  to  keep  off  the  rats,  which  was  out- 
rageous. 

*  I  didn't  have  much  luck,  though  I  got  two  or  three  good 
hauls.  The  weeks  went  by ;  the  weather  become  coM ;  and  I 
begun  to  feel  iiEtir  full  of  it.    The  month  run  out,  and  still  no 
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sign  o'  Tom  and  the  cutter.  My  stores  was  gettin'  low ;  bat  I 
used  to  get  a  kakapo  (ground  parrot)  now  and  again,  and  once  or 
twice  a  duck  or  a  kaka  (brown  parrot)  and  that  kept  me  goin*. 

*  But  it  used  to  be  terrible  lonesome  up  there,  and  I  started  to 
sour  on  it.  The  Forks  was  in  a  big  kind  o'  a  basin  among  the 
mountains,  all  shut  in  by  the  dark  bush,  red-pine,  and  iata/ray  and 
above  the  big  grey  rocks  of  the  bare  mountain  peaks,  that  solemn 
and  silent.  It  got  colder  and  colder  too.  Snow  fell  on  the 
mountains  and  the  pools  would  be  froze  in  the  morning  ;  for  the 
winter  shut  in  early  that  year.  The  nights  drew  in,  and  I  liked 
the  place  less  every  day  I  was  in  it. 

*  Then  my  patch  o*  pay-stuflF  petered  out.  My  tucker  was 
pretty  sad  and  thin.  My  baccy  give  out,  which  was  the  worst  of 
it,  and  then  the  sugar  and  tea.  It  was  no  life  for  a  Chinaman 
then.  I  reckoned  I  had  ten  days'  flour  and  no  more ;  and  I  took 
to  runnin'  down  to  the  cove  to  pray  for  the  cutter,  and  to  countin' 
the  days  in  pannikins  o'  flour. 

*Well,  one  day,  when  things  was  lookin'  as  cheerful  as  a 
bloomin'  funeral,  I  thought  Td  prospect  a  bit  up  the  right-hand 
branch  o'  the  river,  where  I  had  once  got  a  goodish  show  in  the 
dish,  just  to  take  my  mind  oflF  o'  things.  It  was  terrible  rough, 
but  I  got  away  up  through  thick  bush  and  up  some  beggarin' 
tough  climbs  till  I  was  maybe  a  couple  o'  thousand  feet  above 
the  Forks.  I  come  out  on  a  sort  o'  platoo  as  it  were,  the  most 
God-forsaken  country  you  could  clap  eyes  on— dreary's  no  name 
for  it !  As  far  as  you  could  see  the  side  o*  the  range  was  all 
quartz-blows  cropping  out  one  after  another,  till  you  could  pretty 
well  trace  the  course  o'  the  lodes.  I  tell  you,  it  took  my  breath 
away !     I  forgot  all  about  the  tucker  and  started  in  prospecting. 

*  I  hadn't  been  at  it  two  hours  when  I  struck  a  patch  in  the 
bed  o*  the  creek.  It  went  near  half  a  ounce  to  the  dish  in  places! 
By  gum  !  I  was  wild  with  the  fever  of  it ;  and  next  day  got  up 
my  old  "  long  tom  " — that's  a  long  sluice-box,  ye  know — ^to  wash 
the  gravel  in,  and  a  job  o'  it  I  had  to  hump  it  up  them  rongh 
bills ;  but  I  done  it,  and  got  to  work. 

*  Well,  the  gold  was  like  gravel,  it  was  that  big  and  often.  I 
must  have  took  out  ten  ounces  a  day  at  first :  but  what  was  the 
good  ?  The  tucker  run  out.  I  hadn't  but  one  pannikin  o'  flour, 
some  biscuit,  and  the  fag-end  o'  a  piece  o'  bacon.  Still  I  wori:ed 
on.     Gosh  !     It  was  all  I  could  do — just  work  and  wait. 

'  That  last  day  I  had  grafted  all  afternoon  on  short  rations,  and 
was  dead  beat.      It  was  gettin'  on  to  sundown  and  fallin'  awfiil 
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cold,  and  me  workin'  in  two  foot  o'  water.  You  see,  I  had 
dannned  the  creek  and  turned  it  off  to  get  at  the  bed  of  it ;  and 
had  rigged  my  **  long  tom "  up  to  get  the  fall  o'  water.  And  I 
worked  down  in  the  hole  I  dug,  shovelling  the  gravel  into  the 
sluice-box  as  I  went.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  was  tired,  and  sat  down 
on  a  big  stone  by  the  side  o'  the  pool,  with  my  boots  in  the 
water  and  my  long-handle  shovel  in  my  hand.  I  sucked  my  cold 
empty  pipe,  and  wondered  what  starvation  felt  like.  And  what 
with  the  cold,  I  s'pose,  and  bein'  done,  I  dozed  off  where  I  sat. 

*  The  frost  feU  black  that  night.     And  I  guess  Fd  have  been 
froze  stiff,   sitting  on  that  stone,   and   have  been   dead  before 
morning,  if  I  had  been  let.     But  my  life  was  saved,  and  I'll  take  • 
my  happy  Davy  there  was  never  a  bloke  got  his  life  saved  that 
way  before !     How  was  it  ?  ' 

The  old  man  paused,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  my  face. 

*  Well,'  he  said  slowly,  *  you  won't  b'lieve  me.  Youll  call  it  a 
bloomin'  cracker,  so  it's  no  use  tellin'  ye,  it  ain't ;  but — well,  any- 
way, I'll  tell  ye,  just  as  it  happened. 

'  I  was  asleep  and  dreamin'  most  comfortable,  when  I  seemed 
to  feel  some  one  pullin'  at  my  sleeve,  jerking  at  it  so  as  to  waken 
me.  I  was  peaceful  like  and  didn't  want  to  wake ;  but  whoever  it 
was  got  me  by  the  ear,  and  pinched  it  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  that  woke  me  ! 

' "  Here !     What  are  ye  up  to,  Tom  ?  "  I  says.  **  Leave  me  be ! " 

'  And  I  opened  my  eyes. 

*  I  was  kind  o'  sorry  I  opened  them — I  was  that  scared.  It  was 
clear  moonlight,  and  there,  plain  as  a  haystack,  standin'  over  me, 
was  the  biggest  beggar  o'  a  bird  in  the  world  !  He  had  a  leg  like 
a  bowsprit,  and  feet  on  him  like  one  o'  them  round  parlour  tables. 
He  was  built  on  the  lines  o*  a  ostrich,  only  beamier  and  fatter, 
and  about  twice  as  high.  He  had  sort  o'  greyish  hairy  kind  o' 
feathers,  a  neck  as  long  as  a  lamp- post,  and  a  little  flat  head  on 
top.  Well,  there  he  stood  lookin'  down  as  cool  as  Billy-be- 
dammed,  cockin'  his  head  on  one  side,  like  a  toff  lookin'  through 
a  eye-glass,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Who  the  devil  may  you  be  ?  "  I 
looked  for  about  a  minute  or  two,  thinking  I  was  still  dreamin' ; 
and  then  he  pokes  down  his  long  neck  and  catches  me  by  the  collar ! 

*  With  that  I  let  a  yell  out  o'  me.  And  jump  ?  I  give  a  jump 
that  near  shook  the  bones  out  o'  me !  And  flop  I  come  back  on 
the  stone  again.  Why?  'Cause  my  legs  was  fast — yes, /a«^! 
The  pool  had  froze,  and  there  was  my  big  gum-boots  stuck  solid 
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in  the  ice!  I  couldn't  move  them,  try  what  I  might.  I  was 
froze  in  like  them  stories  jou  read  of  about  whalers  and  sucli.  I 
went  to  break  the  ice,  but  it  were  too  thick.  Then  I  pulled  all  I 
knew  to  get  my  feet  out  o'  the  boots,  but  they  was  jammed  hard 
in,  and  I  seen  it  were  a  case. 

*  Well,  I  took  the  shovel  that  was  still  in  my  hand,  and  tried 
to  hit  the  big  bird  a  welt  over  the  head  with  it,  but  that  was  do 
go.  The  shovel  was  froze  in  too,  and  I  couldn't  move  it !  So 
there  I  was  like  a  stattoo  on  a  stone,  with  a  bloomin'  great  moa — 
for  I  reckon  it  was  a  moa  Uke  you  hear  tell  of — peckin*  at  me  to 
see  how  I  tasted  !  I  was  three-parts  froze ;  but  I  tell  you  I  swealed 
as  I  sat  there,  watching  that  brute's  little  beady  eye  by  the  light 
o'  the  moon.  I  wouldn't  go  through  it  again,  no,  not  to  call  the 
gov'nor  o'  the  bloomin'  col'ny  my  uncle ! 

*  Then  I  got  riled  and  swore  at  that  bird,  for  a  antedelusion, 
mongrel,  old  rooster.  Oh,  I  told  the  beggar  what  I  thought  o* 
him — forgettin'  all  the  time  that  he  had  saved  my  blessed  life ! 
But  he  took  it  standin'  on  one  leg  and  very  ca'm.  And  when  I 
said  I  didn't  want  to  keep  no  gable-ended,  superannual  poultry  o* 
his  breed,  he  just  stuck  his  head  on  one  side  and  listened  as 
solemn  as  if  I  was  talkin'  preaching.  He  was  the  coolest  bird ! 
You  couldn't  rile  him  ;  and  he  wouldn't  go  away.  I  was  gettin' 
pretty  good  and  cool  now  too,  you  can  bet,  with  the  frost  as  thick 
on  my  clothes  as  sugar  on  a  apple  pie. 

*  Well,  after  a  while  he  kind  o'  tired  o'  my  conversation,  and 
all  on  a  sudden  pops  down  his  head  and  gives  my  nose  a  tweak.  I 
up  with  my  fist  and  hit  him  a  belt  on  the  eyeball ;  and  with  that 
he  come  at  me  dancin'  like  a  bloomin'  great  indiarubber  gamecock, 
with  his  feathers  all  on  end  and  his  head  bobbing.  I  picked  up  a 
stone  and  let  drive  at  him ;  but  it  was  awkward  throwing  when  I 
was  fixed  in  that  way  by  the  feet,  and  I  missed.  With  that  he 
lifted  his  foot  and  let  out.  I  ducked  as  well  as  I  could,  threw  up 
my  arm,  and  managed  to  save  my  head ;  but  his  great  claw  ripped 
my  sleeve  and  layed  my  arm  open  two  inches  long.  Then  he 
danced  a  bit  o'  a  step-dance  round  me,  lookin'  for  a  chanst  to  get 
in  another  hit.  That  was  enough.  I  gave  one  howl,  and  jumped 
— jumped  clean  out  o'  my  boots  !  I  don't  know  how  I  done  it, 
but  I  wrenched  my  feet  out  someway,  and  ran ! 

'  But  my  legs  was  stifi*,  like  lumps  o'  ice,  and  it  was  like 
running  on  stilts.  And  that  bird  could  streak !  I'd  like  to  have 
a  ticket  on  him  for  the  Melbourne  Cup  !  Afore  I  rightly  knew 
whether  I  had  any  legs  at  all  he  reached  me,  and  hit  me  a  kick 
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that  lifted  me  two  yards!  But  I  was  up  in  a  second  and 
stumbling  on.  He  kicked  again — and  he  knew  where  to  kick 
too ! — and  off  I  went  pilgrims-progressin*  heels-over-tip  down  the 
bank  o'  the  creek,  and  every  time  the  right  end  o'  me  come 
up'ards  that  unnat'ral  fowl  would  kick  it  good,  and  send  me 
sprawlin' !  Football  is  a  poor  game  when  you're  playin'  ball — 
leastways,  that's  how  it  struck  me.  And  it  did  strike  me  too, 
that  night,  pretty  bloomin'  frequent ! 

*  Well,  when  I  come  to  myself,  I  was  layin'  in  the  tent  at  my 
camp  on  the  Forks.  There  was  a  great  fire  roarin'  in  the  mud 
chimney  at  the  inner  end  o'  the  tent,  and  old  Tommy  I^ogan 
hisself  was  rubbin'  my  legs  with  embrocation,  for  they  was  frozen. 

* "  Jim,"  says  he,  **  what  in  all  Creations  has  you  been  a-playin' 
at  ?    You  look  a  pretty  various  pictur',  you  do ! " 

*  For  I  was  as  full  o'  black  marks  as  a  currant  cake,  and  hadn't 
as  much  pants  to  me  as  would  dress  a  twopenny  doll  decent.  So 
I  told  him  all  about  it,  while  I  was  sipping  my  whisky-hot.  But 
he  only  winked  his  western  eye,  and  looked  at  me  longsufferin'. 

*  Next  day  I  was  on  my  tock,  and  for  a  week  after  too.  But 
Tom  he  went  up  to  look  for  that  sedoocin'  bird  o'  mine,  as  he  said, 
with  a  look  the  same  as  Moses  gave  when  Ananias  spun  him  them 
cuffers.  In  the  artemoon  he  come  back  into  camp  as  sceptickous 
as  a  keg  o'  nails.  He  hadn't  seen  no  bird,  he  said,  bar  a  kind  o' 
goose-bird.  But,  as  I  says  to  him  at  the  time,  "  Tommy,"  I  eays, 
"  you  may  thank  your  lucky  life  you  didn't ! " 

*  He  found  the  boots,  too,  and  the  shovel  all  right,  which  was 
good  enough  to  show  I  wasn't  lyin',  to  anything  but  a  unb'lieving 
dead-eye ;  and  I  told  him  so !  And  when  he  said  he  didn't  see  no 
tracks  o'  the  bird,  and  if  there  was  any  bird  it  must  have  left  the 
marks  o'  its  feet  somewheres,  I  just  looked  upon  him  reproachful, 
and  turned  myself  around  and  showed  him!  But  even  that 
wasn't  enough  to  get  it  through  his  skulL 

* "  Well,  Jim,"  says  he,  "  I  can't  understand  that  there  bird  o' 
yours.     It  knocks  me  !  " 

'  Which  was  just  what  I  had  to  complain  of,  too.  Anyway, 
I'd  got  quite  as  much  o'  that  place  as  I  wanted,  and  o'  that  bird  as 
well.     I  didn't  want  no  more — not  that  kind  o'  moa,  anyhow ! ' 

And  the  old  man,  with  a  grave,  sad  countenance,  rose, 
knocked  the  dottle  from  his  pipe  to  his  palm,  rejected  the 
remnant  of  his  quid,  and,  with  a  sorrowful  nod,  departed. 

VicroR  Waite. 
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A    COOKING  MEMORY. 
BY  LADY  BROOME. 

I  OFTEN  think,  as  I  pass  the  handsome  and  substantial  building 
in  Backingham  Palace  Boad,  known  as  the  National  School  of 
Cookery,  how  much  it  has  grown  and  developed  since  my  day, 
over  twenty-six  years  ago. 

That  was  indeed  the  *  day  of  small  things,' for  we  started  work 
in  a  series  of  sheds,  lent  by  the  trustees  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  in  Exhibition  Road,  near  the  present  temporary  site  of 
the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework.  The  idea  originated  with 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  and  is  one  of  the  many  excellent  plans 
he  conceived  and  started.  As  often  ^happens,  the  first  outcome 
of  Sir  Henry's  scheme  proved  widely  diflferent  firom  his  original 
intention ;  but  on  the  whole  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  teaching 
of  the  National  School  of  Cookery  has  worked  a  great  improve- 
ment in  our  culinary  ideas  and  knowledge. 

Sir  Henry  at  once  gathered  a  strong  working  committee 
together,  including  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  late  ILord 
Granville,  Mr.  Hans  Busk,  Sir  Daniel  Cooper,  Mr.  (Rob  Roy) 
McGregor,  and  many  other  experts.  To  my  deep  amazement  I 
was  asked  to  be  the  first  Lady  Superintendent,  for  I  have  never 
cared  in  the  least  what  I  ate,  provided  it  was  '  neat  and  clean.' 
I  was  a  very  busy  woman  in  those  days,  and  it  seemed  difficult 
to  give  the  necessary  time  to  the  school,  from  9.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 
every  day  except  Saturday  afternoon.  I  have,  however,  never 
regretted  the  extra  work  my  acceptance  entailed,  for  it  was  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  me  to  learn  Sir  Henry  Cole's  method  of 
dealing  with  subjects,  and  to  watch  his  habits  of  patient  attention 
and  care  of  even  the  minutest  details. 

We  started  with  very  little  money  to  our  credit — as  well  as  I 
remember,  less  than  two  hundred  pounds;  but  Sir  Henry  had 
thorough  confidence  in  the  depth  of  the  purse  of  the  British 
public.  This  confidence  was  abundantly  justified,  for  want  of 
money  was  never  one  of  the  difficulties  besetting  our  earliest 
effi)rts  towards  teaching  a  better  kind  of  cooking.  We  at  once 
set  to  work  to  provide  ourselves  with  really  good  cooks,  and  in 
this  respect  we  were  exceptionally  fortunate,  for  three  out  of  the 
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five  young  women  we  selected  remained  with  us  many  years,  and 
indeed  they  were  all  very  satisfactory.  The  only  thing  I  had  to 
teach  them  was  how  to  impart  their  knowledge,  for  they  jibbed, 
as  it  were,  at  the  idea  of  having  to  speak  aloud,  especially  to 
ladies.  There  were  dreadful  moments  when  I  feared  I  should 
never  be  able  to  induce  them  to  accompany  their  lessons  by  a 
few  explanatory  words,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  at  every  stage 
of  the  dish.  I  acted  a  whole  benchful  of  pupils  of  every  grade 
of  ignorance  before  them,  without  eliciting  anything  beyond 
painfully  deep  blushes  or  an  occasional  laugh.  So  long  as  I  was 
the  only  imaginary  pupil  we  did  not  make  much  progress ;  but 
at  last  I  left  them  alone,  to  get  on  their  own  way,  with  just  two 
or  three  clever  girls  as  their  first  pupils,  whom  I  had  previously 
begged  to  ask  every  sort  of  question  about  the  very  beginning  of 
things. 

It  is  amusing  to  think  that  my  successor — ^who  is  still  the 
lady  superintendent  of  the  school — was  one  of  those  same  pupils, 
and  so  took  an  early  part  in  removing  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties.  In  spite  of  much  impatience  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  who  were,  as  usual,  possessed  by  an  erroneous  idea  of  what 
the  work  of  the  school  aimed  at,  we  had  to  devote  some  weeks  to 
this  same  teaching  of  the  teachers,  and  organisation  of  what  was 
to  be  taught. 

There  was  no  difficulty  about  providing  ranges  and  stoves  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  for  the  makers  of  such  wares  offered  us 
numerous  samples.  It  was,  however,  necessary  for  the  five  cooks 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  each  novelty,  and  decide  whether  it  was 
worth  accepting,  for  of  course  we  wanted  to  use  the  best  sort  of 
cooking  apparatus,  but  yet  not  to  depart  too  much  from  familiar 
paths.  We  felt  sure  it  would  be  of  no  use  teaching  to  cook  on  a 
stove  or  range  which,  from  its  costliness  or  some  other  reason, 
would  be  rarely  met  with.  Every  sort  of  cooking  utensil  was  also 
offered  to  us  free  of  expense,  besides  many  and  various  kinds  of 
patent  friel;  but  this  latter  gift  was  invariably  declined  with 
thanks  by  the  cooks,  who  would  have  none  of  it. 

Sir  Henry  Cole  had  foreseen  that  we  ought  to  begin  at  the 
very  beginning,  so  the  first  thing  taught  was  how  to  clean  a  stove 
with  all  its  flues,  puzzling  little  doors,  &c.  Then  it  was  ordained 
that  the  practical  pupil  was  to  be  shown  how  to  clean,  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  saucepans,  frying-pans,  and  in  short  all  kitchen 
utensils.    This  was  followed  by  a  course  of  scrubbing  tables  and 
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hearths.  The  morning  lessons  were  devoted  generally  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  useful  knowledge,  supplemented  by  little  lectures 
on  choosing  provisions,  and  how  to  tell  good  from  bad,  fresh  from 
stale,  and  so  forth.  In  the  afternoons — for  the  poor  cooks  had  to 
be  given  an  interval  of  rest  and  refreshment — the  lessons  were 
given  in  two  ways:  by  demonstration,  where  the  instructor 
prepared  the  dish  before  her  class  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
pupils  watched  the  process  and  took  notes;  or  else  by  practical  ex- 
perience, where  they  prepared  and  cooked  the  dish  themselves 
under  the  cook's  superintendence. 

In  those  early  days  we  attempted  the  cooking  only  of  simple 
food ;  such  as  soups  and  broths,  plain  joints,  simple  entrees,  pasby, 
puddings,  jellies,  salads,  and  such  like.  One  day  was  set  apart  en- 
tirely for  learning  *  sick-room  cookery,'  and  this  was  found  to  be 
very  popular,  only  the  pupils  invariably  began  by  asking  to  be 
shown  how  to  make  poultices !  I  soon  observed  that  each  of  these 
very  nice  cooks  of  ours  excelled  in  just  orve  thing,  and  so  they  had  to 
fall  into  line,  as  it  were,  and  the  soup-lesson  would  be  given  by  the 
expert  in  soups,  and  so  all  through.  Fortunately  one  dear,  nice  little 
woman  had  a  perfect  genius  for  sick-room  cookery,  and  that  day's 
lessons  were  confided  entirely  to  her.  Not  one  of  them,  however, 
could  make  really  good  pastry,  for  we  aimed  at  producing  the  very 
best  of  everything  we  attempted.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  it  right, 
until  I  mentioned  my  difficulty  to  Lord  Granville,  who  at  once 
sent  his  chef  down  to  give  private  lessons  to  the  cook  whose  ideas 
on  pastry  were  most  nearly  what  we  wanted.  This  was  a  great 
help  and  of  immense  benefit ;  but  I  was  much  amused  when,  a 
week  or  two  after,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my  little  office — all  very 
shabby  and  inconvenient,  but  we  were  too  deeply  interested  to 
mind  trifles — a  most  elegant  young  gentleman  appeared,  fault- 
lessly attired,  and  carrying  a  large  envelope,  which,  with  a  beauti- 
ful bow,  he  tendered  to  me. 

'What  is  this  ? '  I  inquired. 

*  A  State  Paper  on  Pastry,  Madam,'  was  the  answer,  and  the 
bearer  of  the  important  document  proved  to  be  the  chef  himself, 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  commit  his  lesson  to  paper. 

At  last  everything  was  ready,  and  one  fine  Monday  morning 
the  school  opened  its  doors  to  a  perfect  rush  of  pupils.  We  ought 
to  have  been  happy,  but  Sir  Henry  certainly  was  not,  for  these 
same  pupils  were  by  no  means  the  class  he  wanted  to  get  at.  Fine 
ladies  of  every  rank,  rich   women,  gay  Americans  in  beautiful 
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clothes,  all  thronged  our  kitchens,  and  the  waiting  carriages  looked 
as  if  a  smart  party  were  going  on  within  onr  dingy  sheds.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  carious  craze,  and  I  can  answer  for  its  lasting  the 
two  years  I  was  superintendent.  I  asked  many  of  the  ladies  why 
they  insisted  on  coming  to  learn  how  to  clean  kitchen  ranges  and 
scrub  wooden  tables,  as  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  could  possibly 
make  such  knowledge  usefal  to  them,  and  I  received  very  curious 
answers.  One  friend  said  it  was  because  of  their  Scotch  shooting- 
box,  where  such  knowledge  would  come  in  very  handy  ;  but  this 
statement  has  never  been  borne  out  by  any  subsequent  experience 
of  my  own.  Others  said  they  wanted  to  set  an  example.  Some 
stated  that  their  husbands  wished  it ;  but  I  cannot  imagine  why, 
as  they  were  all  people  who  could  afford  excellent  cooks. 

For  a  long  time  we  could  not  get  one  of  the  class  we  wanted, 
nor  did  a  single  servant  come  to  learn,  though  the  fees  were  pur- 
posely made  as  low  as  possible — in  fact,  almost  nominal  for  servants. 
We  also  wished  to  get  hold  of  the  class  of  young  matron  who  is 
represented  in  *  Punch  *  as  timidly  imploring  her  cook  *  not  to  put 
lamps  in  the  melted  butter,'  but  even  they  were  very  shy  of  coming. 
Sometimes,  I  think,  they  were  really  ashamed  of  their  stupendous 
and  amazing  ignorance,  for  it  was  in  that  rank  we  found,  when  we 
did  catch  one  or  two,  that  the  most  absolute  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  simplest  domestic  details  existed.  Whether  or  no  it  is  due  to 
the  many  schools  of  cookery  which  now  happily  exist  all  over 
Great  Britain,  I  will  not  venture  to  gay ;  but  surely  it  would  be 
impossible  nowadays  for  any  young  woman  to  give  me  the  answer 
one  of  our  earliest  pupils  gave.  She  was  very  young  and  very 
pretty,  and  we  all  consequently  took  the  greatest  interest  in  her 
progress ;  but,  alas !  she  was  privately  reported  to  me  as  being  a 
most  unpromising  subject.  One  day ,  when  her  lesson  was  just  over, 
I  chanced  to  meet  her  and  inquired  how  she  was  getting  on.  She 
took  the  most  hopeful  view,  and  declared  she  *  knew  a  lot.'  I 
next  asked  her  to  teU  me  what  she  had  learned  that  day. 

*  Oh,  let  me  see ;  we've  been  doing  breakfast  dishes,  I  think.' 

*  And  what  did  you  learn  about  them  ? ' 

'  I  learned ' — this  with  an  air  of  triumph — *  that  they  are  all 
the  same  eggs  which  you  poach  or  boil.  I  always  thought  they 
were  a  different  sort  of  egg,  a  different  shape,  you  know ! ' 

I  think  one  of  my  greatest  worries  was  the  way  in  which  the 
British  middle-class  matron  regarded  the  National  School  of 
Cookery  as  an  institution  for  supplying  her  with  an  excellent 
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cook,  possessmg  all  the  virtues  as  well  as  all  the  talents,  at  Yerj 
low  wages.  Every  post  brought  me  sheaves  and  piles  of  letters 
entering  into  the  minutest  details  of  the  writers'  domestic  affisiirs, 
and  requesting — I  might  almost  say  ordering — ^me  to  send  them 
down  next  day  one  of  the  treasures  I  was  supposed  to  manu- 
facture and  turn  out  by  the  score.  In  vain  I  published  notices 
that  the  school  was  not  a  registry  office,  and  that  no  cooks  could 
be  'sent  from  it.'  Sometimes  I  tried  to  cope  with  any  particularly 
beseeching  matron  by  writing  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking, and  suggesting  that  she  should  send  her  cook,  or  a  cook, 
to  learn;  but  this  always  made  her  very  indignant.  At  last  I 
found  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  nuisance  of  such 
correspondents  was  to  answer  by  a  lithographed  post-card,  stating 
that  the  school  did  not  undertake  to  supply  cooks.  This  missive 
appeared  to  act  as  a  bomb-shell  in  the  establishment ;  for  appa- 
rently the  existing  cook  immediately  gave  warning,  eliciting  one 
more  despairing  shriek  of  '  See  what  you  have  done/  to  me,  from 
the  persevering  mistress.  I  was  not,  however,  so  inhuman  as  to 
launch  this  missile  until  I  had  many  times  said  the  same  thing, 
either  by  letter  or  by  enclosing  printed  notices  of  the  work  and 
plan  of  the  school. 

I  often  wonder  we  had  not  more  accidents,  considering  ihe 
crass  ignorance  of  our  ladies.  Oddly  enough,  the  only  alarming 
episode  came  to  us  from  a  girl  of  the  people,  one  of  four  who  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  act  as  kitchenmaids.  Their  idea  was  a 
good  one,  for  of  course  they  got  their  food  all  day,  and  were 
at  least  in  the  way  of  picking  up  a  good  deal  of  useful  knowledge. 
These  girls  also  cleaned  up  after  the  class  was  over,  so  saving  tiie 
poor  weary  cooks,  who  early  in  the  undertaking  remarked,  with  a 
sigh,  *  The  young  ladies  do  make  such  a  mess,  to  be  sure ! '  Well, 
this  girl,  who  was  very  steady  and  hard-working,  but  abnormally 
stupid,  saw  fit  one  morning  to  turn  on  the  gas  in  certain  stoves 
some  little  time  beforehand.  The  sheds  were  so  airy — ^to  say  the 
least  of  it — that  there  was  not  sufficient  smell  to  attract  any  one's 
attention,  and  the  gas  accumulated  comfortably  in  the  stoves 
until  the  class  started  work.  It  chanced  to  be  a  lesson  in  cooking 
vegetables,  and  potatoes  were  the  *  object.'  About  twenty-five 
small  saucepans  had  been  filled  with  water  and  potatoes,  and  the 
next  step  was  to  put  them  on  to  boil.  I  was  not  in  that  kitchen 
at  the  moment,  or  I  hope  I  should  have  perceived  the  escape,  and 
have  had  the  common-sense  to  forbid  a  match  being  struck  to 
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light  the  gas  in  certain  etoves.  Bat  I  was  near  enough  to  hear 
a  loud  ^  pouf/  followed  by  cries  of  alarm  and  dismay,  and  I  rushed 
in  while  the  potatoes  were  still  in  the  air,  for  they  went  up  as 
high  as  ever  they  could  get.  Happily  no  one  was  hurt,  though  a 
good  deal  of  damage  was  done  to  some  of  the  stoves ;  but  it  was  a 
very  narrow  escape,  owing  doubtless  to  the  space  and  involuntary 
ventilation  of  these  same  sheds.  In  the  midst  of  my  alarm  I  well 
remember  the  ridiculous  effect  of  that  rain  of  potatoes.  Every 
one  had  forgotten  all  about  them,  and  their  re-appearance  created  as 
much  surprise  as  though  such  things  had  never  existed. 

I  am  afraid  the  object  of  much  of  the  severity  of  cleanliness 
taught  in  the  morning  lessons  was  to  discourage  the  numerous 
fine  and  smart  ladies  who  beset  our  doors,  though  Sir  Henry  had 
always  declared  it  was  only  to  test  their  intentions.  I  always 
made  a  round  of  the  kitchens  after  work  had  been  started,  and 
it  was  really  touching  to  see  beautiful  gowns  pinned  back  and 
covered  by  large  coarse  aprons,  and  jewelled  hands  wielding 
scrubbing  brushes.  Once,  as  I  came  round  the  comer,  I  heard  one 
of  the  cook  teachers  say  to  a  fair  pupil  who  was  kneeling  amid  a 
great  slop  of  soapy  water,  and  calling  upon  her  to  admire  the 
scrubbing  of  a  kitchen  table,  *  No,  my  lady,  I'm  afraid  that  won't 
do  at  alL  You  see  her  ladyship  (that  was  I,  bien  eniendu)  is 
a  tiger  about  the  legs ! '  I  certainly  had  no  idea  such  was  my 
character. 

I  wonder  what  has  become  of  all  the  certificates  gained,  with 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  fatigue,  by  strict  and  lengthy  examina- 
tions, which  used  to  be  so  proudly  exhibited,  framed  and  glazed, 
in  stately  mansions  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Of  course  there  were  absurd  proposals  made  to  us  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds.  It  was  suggested  by  some  wiseacres  that  we  should 
instruct  both  the  army  and  navy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  merchant 
service.  I  entreated  to  be  allowed  first  to  teach  the  ordinary 
middle-class  cook  of  the  British  Empire,  before  I  soared  to  the 
instruction  of  its  gallant  defenders.  True,  that  same  cook  was  a 
very  shy  bird  to  catch,  and  I  really  never  caught  her  in  the  two 
short  years  of  my  management ;  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
my  successor  has  since  managed  to  attract  and  teach  the  exact 
class  we  always  wanted  to  reach.  The  odd  thing  is,  that  the 
cooks  generally  did  not  want  to  be  taught,  and  I  have  con- 
stantly known  of  lessons  being  declined,  even  when  they  were 
offered   at  the  expense  of  the  mistress.     No  reason  whatever 
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againBt  the  method  of  the  school  was  given,  and  the  refusal 
seemed  to  spring  merely  from  a  dislike  to  be  taught:  'Thank 
you,  ma'am  ;  I  had  rather  not/  being  the  general  formula.  I 
know  of  one  or  two  instances  where  an  excellent  teacher  had  been 
sent  down  from  the  school  by  special  request  to  a  small  town 
some  thirty  miles  from  London,  but  when  the  various  mistresses 
in  the  neighbourhood  attempted  to  form  a  class  of  pupils  tmrn 
their  own  servants  and  at  their  own  expense,  they  w^ne  m^ 
on  all  sides  by  flat  refusals,  and  assurances  that  the  cooks  would 
rather  give  up  their  situations  than  join  a  cooking  class.  Thoee 
were  among  the  early  and  the  most  disheartening  di£Bcultie8  of 
the  school.  If  we  could  only  have  infused  the  desire  for  culinaiy 
knowledge,  which  seemed  suddenly  to  take  possession  of  the  ladies, 
into  the  minds  of  their  humbler  sisters,  how  glad  we  should  have 
been! 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  telling  of  one  of  my  own 
most  confusing  experiences,  the  problem  of  which  has  never  been 
solved.  One  day  I  received  a  letter  stating  that  the  writer  was 
most  anxious  to  become  a  pupil  of  the  school.  It  was  from  a 
young  curate  in  a  distant  and  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  north  (I 
think)  of  England.  I  never  read  a  more  clever  and  amusing 
letter,  describing  his  suflFeiings  in  the  food  line  at  the  hands  of 
the  good  woman  who  *  did '  for  him  in  his  modest  lodging.  He 
was  evidently  desperate,  and  professed  himself  determined  to  learn 
how  to  cook,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  this  dame.  But  although 
I  assured  him  of  my  profound  sympathy  and  pity,  I  had  at  the 
same  time  to  decline  him  as  a  pupil,  alleging  that  we  did  not 
teach  men  at  all.  Letter  after  letter  followed  this  pronouncement 
of  mine,  each  one  droller  than  the  last,  though  the  poor  man  was 
evidently  in  deadly  earnest  all  the  time.  He  pleaded  and  besought 
in  the  most  eloquent  words,  assuring  me  of  his  harmless  nature 
and  wishes,  oflfering  to  send  testimonials  as  to  character,  &c.,  frt>m 
his  bishop,  or  his  rector's  wife,  anything,  in  short,  that  I  required 
to  convince  me  of  his  worthiness.  I  had  no  time,  however,  to 
waste  on  so  fruitless,  though  so  amusing,  a  correspondence,  and  I 
had  to  cut  it  short,  by  merely  repeating  the  rule,  and  declining 
peremptorily  to  go  on  with  the  subject.  I  had  nearly  forgotten 
all  about  it,  when,  one  morning,  some  weeks  later,  my  deputy- 
superintendent  came  into  my  office  and  said  : 

*  There  is  such  a  queer  girl  among  the  new  pupils  this  morning.* 

*  Is  there  ?     What  is  she  like  ? '    I  asked  rather  indifferently. 
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for  a  'queer  girl'  was  by  no  means  unknown  in  the  crowded 
classes. 

*  Well,  she  is  so  big  and  so  awkward,  as  if  she  had  never  worn 
petticoats  before,  and  has  such  huge  hands  and  feet,  and  quite 
short  hair  with  a  cap,  and,  oh !  such  a  deep  voice.  But  she  works 
very  hard,  and  is  rushing  through  her  lesson  at  a  great  rate.* 

'  What  is  her  name  ? '  I  asked,  as  a  light  seemed  suddenly  to 
dawn  on  me. 

*  Miss — Miss —  oh,  here  it  is/  said  the  deputy-lady,  holding 
out  the  counterfoil  of  her  book  of  receipts  for  fees.  *  She  sent 
me  up  a  post-office  order  for  the  fees  some  little  time  ago,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  her  in  any  class  until  to-day.' 

I  looked  at  the  name,  rather  a  remarkable  one,  though  I  have 
quite  forgotten  it,  turned  to  the  letter-book,  and,  lo,  it  was  the 
same  as  the  curate's !  I  did  not  say  anything  to  my  second  in 
command,  but  made  an  opportunity  for  going  into  the  kitchen 
where  the  *  queer  girl '  would  be  at  work.  No  need  to  ask  for  her 
to  be  pointed  out,  for  a  more  singular-looking  being  I  never  beheld, 
working  away  with  feverish  energy.  The  cook  who  was  giving  the 
lesson  told  me  afterwards  that  the  dismay  of  that  pupil  was  great 
at  being  first  set  to  clean  stoves  and  scrub  tables,  and  that  '  she ' 
had  piteously  entreated,  in  a  deep  bass  voice,  to  be  shown  at  once 
how  to  cook  a  mutton  chop.  The  set  of  lessons  were  also  much 
curtailed  in  that  instance,  for  the  queer  girl  did  not  appear  after 
the  end  of  that  week,  instead  of  going  on  for  another  fortnight. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  National  School  of 
CJookery — ^in  which  I  must  always  take  a  deep  interest — ^is  much 
nearer  now  to  fulfilling  its  original  design  of  constant  and  careful 
instruction  in  the  difficult  art  of  cooking  than  it  was  in  those  early 
but  amusing  days,  and  its  many  constant  friends  and  supporters 
most  rejoice  to  see  how  it  has  emerged  from  that  chrysalis  stage 
and  become  a  self-supporting  concern,  doing  steady  excellent 
work  in  the  most  unobtrusive  manner. 
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There  is  living  at  the  present  day,  in shire,  a  hale  and  hearty 

old  lady  who  was  bom  in  1799,  and  who  will,  therefore,  on  her 
birthday  in  1901  (and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  followed  by  several  more)  have  lived  in  three  centuries. 

The  thought  of  this  fact  has  something  pleasantly  stable  and 
reposeful  about  it  at  a  time  of  such  swift  and  kaleidoscopic  changes 
as  ours,  when  a  return  to  society  after  an  absence  of  but  three  or 
four  years  lands  one  in  a  fresh  world  of  new  faces,  new  habits,  and 
even  of  new  words  and  phrases,  and  when  there  is  little  sadder 
reading  than  an  old  address-book  of  ten  years  ago.  In  her  quiet 
slow-living  county  it  is  surely  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to 

suppose  that  old  Mrs. may  in  the  first  year  of  her  life  have 

come  in  contact  with  some  old  village  centenarian ;  and,  if  we  may 
carry  the  not  impossible  &ntasy  a  step  forward,  she  may,  in  this 
next  year  of  grace,  give  her  blessing  to  some  baby,  perhaps  of  her 
own  stalwart  race,  who,  in  its  turn,  may  live  a  hundred  years. 
Thus,  three  frail  links  of  human  life  would  stretch  firom  1699  to 
the  year  2000,  if  this  world  be  destined  to  exist  till  then. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  accomplished  more  than  half  the 
years  of  a  centenarian  in  order  to  make  acquaintance  with  one  of 
the  sober  pleasures  of  the  middle-aged — that  of  retrospection ;  and 
dull  indeed  must  have  been  the  life  that  has  not  amassed  some 
little  treasure  of  tradition,  and  of  association  with  the  past ;  while 
to  happier  mortals  there  may  come  a  feeling  almost  of  wonder 
at  the  number  and  variety  of  the  slender  but  strong  and  endur- 
ing threads  which  link  them  with  the  persons  and  events  of 
bygone  days. 

It  was  our  fortune,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  spend  the 
summer  holidays  in  a  sleepy  Bedfordshhre  village.  The  weather 
was  bad,  which  facilitated  the  progress  of  some  work  we  had 
brought  with  us  to  do,  the  house-party  was  a  young  and  merry 
one,  and  the  villagers  were  a  novel  and  interesting  study.  Hie 
village  consisted  mainly  of  one  long  straggling  street,  leading 
to  and  from  the  fine  fourteenth-century  church,  which  seemed  so 
much  too  large  and  imposing  for  its  present  uses.  A  few  old 
helmets  and  flags,  literally  covered  with  the  dust  of  ages,  hung 
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from  its  rafters,  and  the  bell  was  rung  at  odd  times  on  weekday 
afternoons,  for  no  discoverable  reason  but  that  it  always  had  been, 
*  time  out  of  mind.' 

Our  first  acquaintanceship  in  the  village  was  with  a  very  aged 
conple,  living  in  a  cottage  close  to  the  church;  that  with  the 
husband  was  short,  as  he  died  a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  his 
illness  having  been,  in  fact,  the  occasion  of  our  knowing  them ; 
but  the  wife  gradually  admitted  us  to  the  very  real  privilege  of  her 
fidendship  and  her  genial  racy  intercourse,  saddened  at  first  by  that 
reasonable  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  mate  which  women  of  her  class 
so  often  feel,  and  express  with  such  direct  and  touching  simplicity. 
The  cottage  boasted  no  parlour,  and,  sitting  with  her  one  late 
afternoon  in  her  kitchen — a  pattern  of  decent  order  and  cleanli- 
ness— we  spoke  of  the  old  times  and  the  changes  in  the  village, 
which,  as  I  had  seen  in  a  county  history,  contained  fewer  inhabi- 
tants now  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  were  having  tea,  for  I 
had  found  that  the  easiest  way  to  make  my  old  friend  accept  a 
trifling  present  was  to  ask  to  share  it  with  her,  for  surely  a  sturdier 
spirit  of  independence  never  dwelt  in  a  human  breast  than  in  hers. 

Her  day's  work  was  momentarily  suspended  as  we  sat,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  little  tea-table  near  the  hearth,  but  her  lace- 
pillow  stood  on  the  round  oilcloth-covered  table  behind  us — for, 
like  every  other  woman  in  the  village,  she  practised  the  graceful 
and  pretty  but  ill-paid  art  of  lace- making,  and  I  had  often  watched 
the  deft  old  hands  playing,  with  what  seemed  miraculous  celerity 
and  certainty,  among  the  multitude  of  little  bobbins.  The  pleasant 
cUck-click  of  the  bobbins  was  silent  now,  but  would  soon  begin 
again,  to  be  carried  on  till  night.  The  lamp  was  lighted,  and  a 
round  glass  bottle,  filled  with  water,  stood  between  it  and  the 
pillow,  so  that  the  light,  passing  through  the  water,  magnified  the 
threads  and  made  the  worker's  task  easier.  This  method  of 
magnifying  their  lace-work,  she  told  me,  was  universal  in  the  craft 
and  of  great  antiquity. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  she  knew  of  past  events  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  after  a  few  moments'  thought  she  looked 
up  and  said  :  *  Well,  a  long  while  ago,  before  my  father's  time,  and 
he  Kved  to  be  ninety,  and  before  his  father's  time — ay,  and  before 
that  again — there  came  a  man  into  these  parts,  and  he  harried  the 
country  most  shameful  and  did  a  rare  sight  of  mia-cheefy  and  his 
name — his  name  was  Oliver  CornwcUL  He  was  a  bad  'un ! '  No 
one  who  saw  the  kindling  eye  and  heard  the  energy  of  her  accents 
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could  help  feeling  what  a  very  real  thing  tradition  Is.  Among 
these  sons  of  the  soil,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  aft^  all 
it  had  needed  bat  three  or  four,  the  story  of  Cromwell's  doings, 
of  his  ^  harrying '  of  their  countryside,  had  been  handed  down 
to  this  the  last  of  their  descendants — for  old  Mrs.  Jackson  was  a 
childless  woman — and  it  was  equally  plain  that  his  acts  had  met 
with  their  stem  disapproval. 

Seeing  how  keen  an  interest  her  words  awakened,  she  searched 
her  memory  again,  and  presently  began  afresh  with  :  *  And  Fve 
heard  tell  of  another  man — that  was  a  long  time  ago  too — and  a 
queer  name  he  had,  H^idibraa  he  was  called.  He  wrote  against 
the  king,  so  the  king's  men  were  always  after  him,  but ' — and  here 
she  gave  an  amused  chux^kle-^'  they  never  managed  to  catch  him. 
They  could  see  him  walking  about  the  fields,  but  before  they  ooold 
lay  hold  of  him,  he'd  be  gone — vanished  away,  like.  The  same  thing 
if  they  went  to  the  manor-house,  where  he  was  stopping ;  whatever 
watch  they'd  put  on  him  he  was  gone  before  the  **  pursuivants,"  I 
think  they  called  'em,  could  get  the  door  opened.  The  truth  of  it 
was,  there  were  secret  passages,  underground,  and  Hudihras  ran 
along  them  like  a  rabbit ;  he  did  indeed  I '  It  was  plain  that 
Butler  had  left  a  pleasanter  impression  behind  him  than  had  the 
Lord  Protector ;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  verifying  my  old  friend's 
words,  which  I  found  to  be  absolutely  correct,  down  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  secret  passages  by  which  he  repeatedly  succeeded  in 
evading  arrest  during  his  stay  in  Bedfordshire. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  in  our  further  talks  I  made 
many  attempts,  direct  and  indirect,  to  get  other  tales  of  the  past, 
but  in  vain.  Mrs,  Jackson  knew  that  Queen  Victoria  now  reigned 
over  England,  and  she  remembered  King  George;  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  had  never  *  darkened  the  door '  of  a 
school.  Her  knowledge  of  history  began  and  ended  with  the  two 
facts  she  had  related,  and  the  whimsical  and  irreverent  question 
would  intrude  itself — whether  many  school  boards,  spending  much 
money,  had  ever  succeeded  in  impressing  any  of  the  lessons  of 
history  so  deeply  and  indelibly  on  any  youthful  mind  as  oral 
tradition  had  imprinted  those  two  events  upon  this  illiterate  old 
woman's  memory. 

The  summer  holidays  were  drawing  to  a  close,  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  shortening  days  and  the  soft  fall  of  the  brown  and 
yellow  leaves.  My  old  friend  insisted  upon  giving  me  two  delicate 
old  blue  china  cups  and  saucers,  faying,  with  gentle  dignity,  when 
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I  hesitated  to  accept  them,  that  at  her  age  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  our  meeting  again ;  and  we  parted  with  mutual  regret. 

It  is  to  a  very  different  person  that  I  owe  the  next,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  of  my  links  of  tradition  with  the  past.  In  1870  I 
was  staying  in  one  of  the  loveliest  parts  of  beautiful  Surrey,  and 
one  afternoon  my  hosts  took  me  to  see  the  venerable  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  then  living  at  Ockham.  It  carried  one's  mind  a  good  way 
hack  to  be  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  defenders  of  Queen 
Caroline ;  but  it  was  not  of  that  famous  divorce  trial  that  he  spoke, 
as  we  strolled  about  the  Ockham  gardens  on  that  balmy  summer 
afternoon.  His  great  age  had  dimmed  none  of  Dr.  Lushington's 
&calties,  and  his  conversation  was  delightful.  Speaking  of  the 
events  of  his  youth,  he  told  us  that  he  distinctly  remembered 
being  taken  to  the  play  by  his  father,  when  he  was  about  nine 
years  old ;  the  performance  suddenly  stopped,  and  the  manager 
came  forward  to  announce  *  that  the  news  had  arrived  of  the 
murder  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  France,  and  that  he  would  take 
the  opinion  of  the  audience  if  the  play  should  proceed  or  not.' 
The  audience  rose  at  once  and  left  the  theatre ;  everybody  seemed, 
said  Dr.  Lushington,  to  be  trying  how  quietly  he  could  get  away. 

The  pathetic  figure  of  Marie  Antoinette  i&lls  a  great  place  in 
my  earliest  recollections.  Family  ties  had  connected  my  parents 
with  several  &migr6s,  and  many  stories  of  the  Eevolution  had 
reached  my  ears,  one  especially,  of  dreadful  fascination,  of  how 
the  great  ladies  imprisoned  in  the  Conciergerie  used  to  practise, 
with  the  aid  of  a  table  and  a  chair,  how  they  could  step  from  the 
tumbril  to  the  scaffold  without  showing  their  ankles.  The 
canaille  could  cut  off  their  heads,  but  that  was  no  reason  why, 
until  the  last  moment  of  their  lives,  it  should  not  be  denied  the 
privilege  of  seeing  more  than  the  tips  of  their  delicate  aristo- 
cratic feet.  But  it  is  not  to  the  descendant  of  any  &migrS,  but 
to  an  old  north-country  maiden  lady,  that  I  owe  the  most  vivid 
realisation  of  the  sorrows  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

Mrs.  S ,  for  in  those  days  spinsters  of  a  certain  age  took 

what  they  called  brevet-rank,  and  were  known  as  Mrs.,  used  to 
find  accents  of  personal  sorrow  and  affection  in  speaking  of  ^  that 
poor  Queen,'  that  could  not  but  dwell  in  the  memory  for  ever. 
If  I  remember  aright,  she,  like  Dr.  Lushington's  theatre-manager 
in  reference  to  Louis  XVI.,  used  the  word  rmt/rderj  which  indi- 
cated pretty  plainly  what  had  been  the  popular  sentiment  in 
England  at  the  time. 
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My  next  link  of  association  Yiith  Marie  Antoinette  reached 
me  through  two  musicians — although  there  was  an  hiatus  of  some 
seven  years  between  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  birth  of  the 
other.  It  must  have  been  in  1862  that  Meyerbeer  paid  his  last 
visit  to  London,  and  I  saw  him  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts^ 
which  were  then  held  in  the  old  Hanover  Square  Booms.  There 
was  quite  a  flutter  of  excitement  when  the  little  old  man,  looking 
extraordinarily  wizened  and  wrinkled,  even  for  his  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  came  into  the  box.  I  noticed  his  piercing  eyes  and  hooked 
nose,  and,  perhaps  as  much  as  these,  a  magnificent  brooch  of 
rubies  and  diamonds  that  blazed  in  the  centre  of  his  shirt  frill, 
which  he  wore  in  the  fashion  of  1830.  The  stones  flashed  and 
glittered  with  every  one  of  his  quick  little  bows  to  right  and 
left ;  and  the  rubies  connect  themselves  with  a  tale  of  his  great 
predecessor  as  opera  composer  in  Paris — the  mighty  Gluck. 
After  the  first  triumphant  performance  of  one  of  his  oparas,  the 
Queen  sent  for  him  to  her  box  to  receive  her  congratulations. 
Half-dazed  with  emotion,  excitement,  and  fatigue,  the  old  musician, 
rising  from  his  obeisance,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  eyes,  crying 
with  horror,  *  Blood,  blood  round  the  Queen's  neck ! '  *  It  is  only 
this,  Gluck,'said  Marie  Antoinette,  hastily  snatching  off  her  necklace 
of  rubies,  and  holding  the  rippling  gems  towards  him  ;  and  Gluck 
looked  again  and  saw  the  fair  white  throat  rising  unharmed  and 
stainless.     He  died  in  1787, 

I  forget  in  what  Memoirs  of  the  time  it  is  related  that 
Napoleon  once  alluded  to  Marie  Antoinette  as  ma  tante,  and 
checked  the  nascent  look  of  surprise  on  his  courtiers'  faces  with 
an  imperious — *  Well !  Did  I  not  marry  her  niece  ?  Does  that 
not  make  her  my  aunt  ? ' 

I  once  had  the  privilege  to  see  another  niece  of  Marie 
Antoinette — Queen  Marie  Am^lie,  the  pia  of  the  three  daughters 
of  the  Naples  Bourbon,  called  more  italiamo  by  their  father's 
subjects  la  bella,  la  pia  e  la  dotta.  A  few  months  before  her 
death  a  garden  fke  was  given  at  Orleans  House,  Twickenham,  in 
aid  of  some  French  Catholic  charity  in  which  the  Orleans  princes 
were  interested,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  the  old  Queen  was 
wheeled  in  her  chair  to  a  sunny  comer  of  the  lawn.  TecfpLe 
drew  near  the  venerable  bent  figure  with  a  kind  of  hushed 
reverence  as  men  approach  a  shrine.  There  were  the  traces  of  so 
much  sorrow  and  so  much  sanctity  in  her  face,  that  none  could 
have  looked  on  it  unmoved;   and  perhaps,  had  any  one  been 
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there  who  had  known  them  both,  he  might  have  told  us — ^  So 
looked  her  annt  before  the  end/  A  few  months  passed,  and  then 
I  was  shown  a  drawing  of  Qaeen  Marie  Am^lie  lying  dead ;  the 
look  of  sorrow  had  almost  departed  while  the  sanctity  remained, 
and  she  looked  years  younger  than  on  that  memorable  day  at 
Twickenham. 

I  never  saw  Louis  Philippe,  but  several  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  him  have  remained  in  my  memory  from  very  early  days. 
Perhaps  the  on6  most  to  his  credit,  and  of  the  authenticity  of 
which  I  am  well  assured,  tells  how,  in  his  flight  from  Paris  in 
1848,  he  was  heard  to  repeat  over  and  over  again,  like  a  litany, 
^Camme  Charles  X!  Comme  Charles  XI*  Several  salutary 
meditations  must  surely  have  kept  tune  to  those  words  on  the 
lips  of  Phildppe  ^galUSs  son  as,  in  his  turn,  he  fled  for  his  life 
to  England.  The  Due  d'Aumale  has  written  of  his  father's 
conscientious  and  scrupulous  care  with  regard  to  the  capital 
executions  that  were  carried  out  during  his  eighteen  years  of 
sovereignty.  He  never  signed  a  death-warrant  without  having 
the  whole  dossier  of  the  condemned  man  submitted  to  him  ;  he 
mastered  its  every  detail,  and  often  returned  it  with  marginal 
notes,  which  had  to  be  explained  to  his  entire  satisfaction  before 
he  would  consent  to  sign  the  warrant ;  he  had  no  greater  happi- 
ness, says  his  son,  than  when  his  ingenuity  succeeded  in  saving 
a  head  from  the  guillotine. 

The  shape  of  Louis  Philipi)e'8  face,  the  towpet  in  which  he 
wore  his  hair,  and  the  fashion  of  his  whiskers,  gave  his  head  a 
pear-like  shape,  dear  to  the  caricaturists  of  his  time,  and  number- 
less are  the  pictures  of  *  la  poire  *  to  be  found  in  the  cha/rvva/ris 
and  pamphlets  of  the  day.  During  one  of  his  residences  at  the 
Chateau  d'Eu,  he  was  out  walking,  when  he  espied  a  little  boy 
busily  employed  drawing  a  huge  *  poire '  upon  the  park  wall  with 
a  piece  of  chalk.  The  King  watched  him  in  silence  until  the 
drawing  was  finished,  and  then  said,  *  Very  well  done,  my  little 
man ;  but  don't  you  think  this  is  a  better  likeness  ? '  at  the  same 
time  handing  the  astounded  youngster  a  brand-new  five-iranc 
piece. 

Even  a  citizen-king  may  acquire  habits  of  thought  and  forms 
of  speech  which  may  cling  to  him  although  in  exile,  and  be  a  little 
startling  to  ordinary  minds.  During  his  last  illness  Louis  Philippe 
was  one  day  urged  by  his  physician  to  take  a  little  more  nourish- 
ment, and  it  was  pointed  out  that  a  cup  of  strong  beef-tea  would 
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be  very  advisable.  The  King  replied  that  he  would  think  about 
it,  and  the  next  day  received  the  doctor  with  a  gracious  smile  and 
a  *  Mon  cher  docteury  voua  avez  eu  voire  bouillon  /* 

I  return  from  this  digression  to  recall  a  last  reminiscence  of 
Marie  Antoinette.     Three  or  four  years  ago  a  loan  exhibition  was 
held  in  Paris  of  relics  of  that  unhappy  Queen — of  her  girlhood 
at  Schonbrunn,  of  her  life  as  Dauphiness,  as  Queen,  and  as  prisoner. 
Prominent  in  one  of  the  cases  was  her  box  of  dominoes,  the  box 
of  chiselled  gold  and  bleu-du-roi  enamel,  and  the  dominoes  of 
gold  and  blue  enamel  set  with  pearls ;  the  whole  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  French  orfivrerie  at  its  finest  epoch,  and  fit  only  for  & 
queen  to  play  with.     It  brought  to  mind  Madame  de  E6musat's 
remark  in  her  Memoirs  that  she  would  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  multitude  or  the  costliness  of  the  bibelots  which  went  to  make 
up  the  TiSceaaaire  of  a  great  lady,  as  no  one  (even  at  the  time  of  her 
writing)  would  believe  it  possible.     Either  by  chance  or  by  design, 
the  next  thing  to  this  costly  toy,  and  labelled  *  Dernier  ouvrage 
de  Marie  Antoinette,*  was  a  short  piece — some  fifteen  inches — of 
the  coarsest  rope,  partly  unravelled,  and  the  strands  plaited  as 
children  plait  bulrushes.     The  thing  told  its  pathetic  tale  so 
plainly — the  leaden  hours  weighing  heavier  and  heavier  in  their 
enforced  idleness  upon  the  Queen,  and  at  last,  perhaps  after  many 
fruitless  eflforts,  her  prayer  for  some  work  had  been  attended  to, 
and  this  rude  hempen  rope,  purposely  so  short  that  by  no  possi- 
bility could  it  be  made  use  of  for  communication  with  the  out^de 
world,  was  all  her  gaolers  would  give  her ;  and  she  had  accepted 
the  gift,  and  patiently  untwisted  the  hard  coils  and  woven  them 
again,  as  she  had  woven  crowns  when  playing  with  her  sisters 
in  the  meadows  of  Schonbrunn.     It  was  noticeable  that  people 
generally  looked  into  that  particular  glass-case  in  silence ;  how- 
ever merrily   they  might  have  been  talking  and  laughing  a 
moment  before,  the  most  careless  and  light-hearted  were  seized 
with  a  sudden  silence  when  they  saw  those  two  relics  and  their 
juxtaposition.      Sitting  in   her    prison,   with  her  fingers  thus 
employed,  surely  Marie  Antoinette  might  have  made  Constance's 
words  her  own — 

Here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

The  only  other  queen  of  bygone  days  with  whom  I  possess 
any  thread  of  association  is  Queen  Charlotte.  Many  years  ago  I 
took  lessons  in  needlework  from  an   old  dame  who^^had  been 
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embroideress  to  Queen  Charlotte.  My  old  instructress,  though 
still  remarkably  clear  in  her  intellect  and  with  eyesight  unim- 
paired, was  too  infirm  to  come  to  me,  so  I  used  to  climb  to  her 

*  second-floor  back '  in  a  Marylebone  side  street  for  my  lessons ; 
and  there,  as  we  sat  pricking  our  needles  through  the  tightly 
stretched  satin,  and  she  initiated  me  into  the  mysteries  of 
tambour- work,  she  had  much  to  tell  of  the  good  queen,  and  of  the 
princesses  whom  she  had  taught  as  she  was  now  teaching  me.  In 
those  days  young  ladies,  princesses  included,  used  to  embroider 
their  own  ball-dresses — ^a  wreath  of  dog-roses  or  forget-me-nots 
round  the  hem  of  a  white  crape  gown,  or  of  lilies-of-the- valley  or 
daisies  upon  pink  or  sky-blue — *  and  very  pretty  it  looked,*  was 
always  her  concluding  remark.  But  it  was  not  in  her  reminis- 
cences of  her  royal  pupils  or  of  the  fashions  of  the  last  century 
that  lay  the  chief  interest  of  this  good  old  needlewoman's  talk. 
She  was  a  fervent  Catholic,  and  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  persecution  of  the  members  of  her  faith  in  the  days  of  her 
youth.  She  had  herself  seen  a  priest  stabbed  at  the  altar,  and 
her  proudest  remembrance  was  that  an  aunt  of  hers  had  been  a 

*  harbourer  of  priests '  when  it  was  a  penal  oflfence  and  meant 
death  to  both  harbourer  and  harboured,  if  they  were  found  out. 
We  see  and  hear  a  good  deal  of  priests'  hiding-places  and  secret 
rooms  in  old  country-houses  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  but 
hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  devoted  people,  the  modest  bur- 
gesses and  quiet  women  who,  in  the  towns,  carried  on  the  perilous 
work  of  fiwiUtating  the  disguised  priests'  secret  visits,  and  keeping 
open  communication  with  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  things  were  still  unpleasantly 
unsafe;  and  I  have  heard  an  old  ecclesiastic,  who  had  lived 
to  become  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  respected  men  in 
Lancashire,  relate  how  well  he  remembered  being  taken  by  his 
parents,  when  about  six  years  old,  to  mass  at  Liverpool.  Access 
to  the  little  chapel,  probably  the  only  one  in  the  town,  was 
through  a  public-house,  and  a  man  was  always  on  the  watch  to 
give  warning  in  case  of  attack. 

The  religion  of  her  embroideress — though  possibly  not  the  occu- 
pation of  her  aunt — was  very  probably  known  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
without  in  any  way  altering  the  kindness  of  her  demeanour  towards 
her;  and  we  know  by  the  Jemingham  Letters  how  very  graciously 
she  and  the  King  received  the  Catholic  gentry  on  their  rare 
appearances  at  Court.    This  enlightened  tolerance  shone  con- 
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spicTiously  in  her  granddaughter  at  the  time  of  the  *  Papal 
aggression.'  No  one  can  read  or  hear  the  accounts  of  that  event 
without  becoming  convinced  that  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
were  almost  the  only  two  persons  who  really  '  kept  their  heads '  at 
a  time  when  hoary-headed  statesmen  and  ministers  were  beating 
the  air  with  loud  cries  and  incoherent  denunciations.  The  Queen's 
well-known  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  day  after  the 
addresses  of  the  two  Universities,  is  the  best  proof  of  how  great  a 
debt  of  gratitude  her  Catholic  subjects  owe  to  her.  On  the  oth^ 
hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  was  a  shrewd  man  and  wise  in  his  generation  who  is 
reported  to  have  said :  '  This  is  a  question  on  which  all  the  sen- 
sible people  are  on  one  side,  and  aU  the  fools  on  the  other,  and 
this  time  the  fools  are  right.' 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  recalling  an  anecdote 
Wilkie  Collins  once  told  me.  At  the  time  when  the  excitement 
against  the  Papal  aggression  was  at  its  height,  a  Catholic  friend 
offered  to  take  him  to  one  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  receptions. 
Wilkie  Collins  accepted  eagerly,  and  a  few  days  later  found  himself 
ascending  the  stairs  of  the  Cardinal's  modest  house  in  York  Place. 
He  soon  noticed  that  the  men  in  front  of  him,  as  they  arrived  near 
their  host,  bent  their  knee  and  kissed  his  episcopal  ring.  As 
a  good  Protestant  Wilkie  Collins  could  not  do  likewise ;  '  so  it  ended 
in  our  shaking  hands  and  having  a  most  pleasant  talk  after  the 
crowd  had  passed.'  The  remark  which  most  struck  him  was  when 
the  Cardinal  said  that  the  best  thing  which  could  happen  for  his 
cause  would  be  some  fanatical  attack  upon  himself.  '  If  any  one 
were  to  fire  a  shot  at  me,  I  know  the  innate  justice  of  the  English 
character  too  well  not  to  feel  certain  that  there  would  be  so  great 
a  revulsion  of  feeling  that  all  this  agitation  would  cease,  and  my 
cause  would  be  won.' 

My  very  earliest  recollection  of  a  pageant  is  of  being  perched  up 
at  a  warehouse  window,  wedged  tightly  among  a  great  many  grown- 
up people,  and  being  told  that  I  was  to  remember,  all  my  life,  that 
I  had  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  occasion  was  a  royal 
progress  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  through  some 
north-country  towns,  and  I  think  it  was  the  last  in  which  the 
Duke  ever  took  part.  I  carried  away  two  distinct  impressions — 
one,  that  the  great  Duke  was  a  very  small  man ;  and  the  oth^, 
that  the  above-mentioned  grown-up  people  seemed  much  more 
eager  to  point  him  out  to  each  other  than  to  look  at  the  Queen. 
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To  have  seen  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  only  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  earliest,  of  my  recollections,  but  it 
made  a  magnificent  Imk  with  that  imperial  Csesar  whom  to  have 
conquered  is  Wellington's  greatest  claim  to  immortality — a  claim 
which,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  Napoleon  himself  freely 
admitted.  *  Quoique  lea  Prusai&na  aieTii  beaucoupfait,  la  joumSe 
est  a  Wellington'  were  his  very  words  to  Admiral  Malcolm  at  St. 
Helena  in  1816,  as  reported  by  Baron  Sturmer,  the  Austrian  Com- 
missioner, in  a  despatch  to  Prince  Mettemich,  dated  December  31 
of  the  same  ye€ur. 

Some  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  after  my  glimpse  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  when,  paying  a  series  of  visits  one  autumn  in 
Scotland,  we  arrived  at  a  country-house  in  Dumfriesshire,  where 
among  the  guests  was  a  stout  comfortable  old  lady,  with  bunches 
of  iron-grey  ringlets  peeping  from  under  her  cap,  who  had  been 
no  other  than  the  *  Demoiselle  Betsy  Balcomby  vive,  sSmil- 
la/nie  et  pleine  de  naivete,'  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Balcomb,  a 
merchant  of  St.  Helena,  in  whose  house  Napoleon  was  lodged  on 
his  first  arrival,  before  Longwood  had  been  prepared  for  him. 
*  EUen'a  que  15  ans^  writes  Sturmer  to  Mettemich  on  July  4, 
1817 ;  *  sa  naivete  pint  a  Bonaparte,  et  il  joua  avec  die  comme 
un  enfcmt.  .  .  .  On  n'a  jamais  vu  Bonaparte  se  livrefi"  d,  une 
gaidS  aussifranche  que  dans  cette  famille,  Betsy  et  sa  soeur  le 
firent  jouer,  plus  d'v/ne  fois,  a  colinrmaillard  et  aux  quatre-coins. 
Betsy  lui  banda  les  yeux,  puis  lui  dormant  un  petit  soufflet  sur 
lajoue:  **  Catch  me  as  you  can,"  lui  dit-eUe  en  e^enfuyant.' 

It  would  need  an  eloquent  pen  to  describe  the  emotion  arOused 
in  a  mind  of  twenty,  deeply  imbued  with  hero-worship,  at  being 
brought  face  to  face  with  one  who  had  had  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  great  Napoleon,  who  had  beguiled  him  into 
play,  and  whose  mirth  and  light-heartedness  had  enlivened  the 
dreary  hours  of  imprisonment.  Does  not  the  fact  that  the  un- 
crowned Emperor  could  enjoy  a  game  of  blind-man's-buflf  with 
two  young  girls  prove  once  again  that  true  genius  possesses,  as 
one  of  its  distinguishing  and  inalienable  marks,  a  juvemlity  and 
childlikeness  of  spirit  which  perseveres  to  the  end,  in  spite  of  the 
hardest  rubs  of  fate  or  fortune?  My  awe  and  confusion  were 
such,  in  the  presence  of  Napoleon's  old  friend,  as  to  have  a 
paralysing  effect  upon  my  tongue;  and  during  the  three  days 
that  we  were  feUow-guests  I  never  sunmioned  up  the  courage  to 
utter  one  of  the  questions  with  which  my  mind  seemed  bursting 
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omission  which,  for  thirty  years,  I  have  steadily  and  Yainly 
regretted. 

My  third  and  last  link  of  association  with  Napoleon  recalls 
neither  the  vanquished  Emperor  nor  the  prisoner  of  St.  Hdena, 
but  the  glorious  young  First  Consul,  firmly  settling  himself  in  his 
stirrups  for  his  course  over  the  necks  of  the  populations  of 
Europe.  Through  a  weU-known  figure  in  the  London  of  thirty 
years  ago,  John  Robinson  Planch^,  Bouge-Croix  and  Somerset 
Herald,  it  came  to  me,  for  he  distinctly  remembered  and  often 
spoke  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1802).  On  one  occasion  when  he 
had  mentioned  the  fact,  I  believe  at  a  G-uildhall  dinner,  he  heard 
one  of  his  neighbours  mutter  to  another :  ^  Must  be  the  Wandering 
Jew  himself!'  All  who  knew  Mr.  Planch^  must  preserve  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  the  man  of  letters,  ftill  of  wit  and  humour; 
and  his  autobiography,  as  was  his  conversation,  is  a  mine  of 
interesting  anecdote.  He  wrote  the  libretto  of  *Oberon'  for 
Weber,  and  was  a  shrewd  and  enlightened  critic;  but  perhaps 
his  favourite  subject,  in  which  he  was  unapproached  in  his  day, 
was  genealogy.  He  had  the  history  of  every  great  fiwnily  in 
England  on  his  finger-tips,  and  knew  how  to  demolish  every 
unauthorised  pretension  with  unassailable  decision. 

Talking  of  his  favourite  hobby  during  an  afternoon  call,  he 
suddenly  said:  *Now  he'  (with  a  nod  towards  a  man  quietly 
drinking  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  other  end  of  the  room)  '  was  at  the 
Battle  of  Hastings,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  left,  whatever 
they  may  say.'  The  interval  of  eight  centuries  seemed  non- 
existent to  the  genealogical  mind  in  presence  of  an  undoubted 
descendant  of  one  of  William  of  Normandy's  knights. 

I  have  known  but  two  Waterloo  veterans,  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Albemarle  and  Sir  William  Gomm.  The  former  has  told  us  in 
his  delightful  Memoirs  all  he  recollected  of  the  events  of  his 
youth.  The  last  time  I  saw  Sir  William  Gomm  was  at  a  party  at 
my  mother's  house,  to  which  he  had  come  after  a  Waterloo  dinner 
at  Apsley  House.  The  slight  flush  in  his  cheeks  seemed  reflected 
from  his  ribbon  of  the  Bath,  and  with  his  beautiful  snow-white 
hair  and  his  star  he  looked  the  very  type  of  a  dapper  little  old 
warrior.  Age,  which  had  shrivelled  him,  had  had  a  contrary 
effect  upon  Lady  Gomm,  who  was  very  tall  and  stout,  so  that  in 
size — but  in  size  only — they  were  an  ill-matched  couple. 

To  have  known  the  late  Lady  de  Ros  is  a  privilege  which  I 
shall  always  remember  with  gratitude ;   and  through  her  I  hold 
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my  last  link  with  Waterloo,  for  she  was  at  the  Duchess  of 
liichmond's  ball  at  Brussels,  and  has  written  and  published  her 
account  of  that  world-renowned  event.  The  last  time  we  dined 
with  her  at  her  house  in  Eaton  Place,  the  last  guest  to  arrive  was 
her  old  friend  Lord  Hotham ;  with  graceful  old-fashioned  courtesy, 
after  bidding  him  welcome,  she  said :  *  I  think  you  know  every- 
body here.'  *  Yes,  I  do,  and,*  as  he  shook  hands,  one  after  another, 
with  the  assembled  guests,  '  how  seldom  that  happens  nowadays ! ' 
And  then  the  two  dear  old  people  began  to  talk  of  the  society  of 
their  youth  when  'everybody  knew  everybody  else,'  and,  at  a 
dinner,  at  the  opera,  or  in  the  park,  you  were  sure  to  find  your- 
self among  people  of  your  acquaintance.  So  pleasantly  did  they 
speak  that  for  once  the  announcement  of  dinner  seemed  to  come 
too  soon. 

Lord  Hotham  was  one  of  my  parents'  oldest  firiends,  and  I 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  his  genial  old-fetshioned  figure 
was  not  familiar  and  pleasant  to  me.  He  was  of  a  type  which 
has,  I  think,  entirely  died  out ;  his  tailor  must  have  been  as  old 
as  himself  to  have  consented  to  make  the  tail-coats,  with  sleeves 
sUghtly  full  at  the  shoulders,  which  he  wore  in  the  daytime  (I 
think  they  were  dark  green),  and  even  his  hom-bandled  umbrellas, 
always  of  the  same  pattern  all  the  years  I  knew  him,  were  unlike 
any  others,  and  the  spotless  trimness  of  the  whole  man  was 
complete  firom  the  iron-grey  toupet  to  the  square-toed  boots. 
Old  Lord  Bathurst,  who  died  in  1878,  was  perhaps  the  last 
person,  imtil  some  possible  freak  of  fashion  re-introduces  them, 
to  wear  crimson  velvet  waistcoats  and  black  velvet  trousers  of  an 
evening. 

A  very  strange  figure,  which  used  to  flit  like  a  little  white 
moth  across  the  face  of  London  society  for  a  month  every  summer 
firom  1856  until  a  year  or  two  before  her  death  in  1883,  was 
that  of  Madame  Mohl,  and  from  her  fragile  little  hand  I  seem  to 
hold  a  multitude  of  threads  of  association  with  bygone  days. 
Bom  a  hundred  and  nine  years  ago  (1790),  and  connected  almost 
from  her  infancy  with  all  that  was  noteworthy  in  the  society  of 
France  and  England — we  may  add  Germany  after  her  marriage 
with  Julius  von  Mohl  (he  dropped  the  von  when  naturalised  a 
Frenchman,  about  the  year  1830) — it  could  not  well  be  otherwise 
than  that  she  should  have  been  a  very  treasure-house  of  the  past, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  have  been  found  two 
biographers,  Miss  Kathleen  O'Meara  in  Paris  and  Mrs.  Simpson  in 
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London,  to  tell  the  world,  after  her  death,  something  of  this  re- 
markable woman,  who  had  yet — so  to  speak — never  done  anything 
very  remarkable  in  the  course  of  her  whole  long  life. 

That  competent  judge,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  in  response  to  a 
request  from  Miss  O'Meara,  gives  the  following  appreciation  of 
Madame  Mohl  and  her  salon :  *  It  presented  a  most  original  cha- 
racter ;  one  which,  I  fear,  no  other  will  ever  reproduce.  If  she 
succeeded  in  bringing  together  without  collision,  and  even  without 
gSTie,  persons  who  did  not  habitually  seek  one  another,  and  that 
nothing  drew  naturally  together,  it  was  no  doubt  because  she  did 
not  attempt  to  impose  any  systematic  opinions  on  them.  I  don't 
believe  that  her  mind  had  formed  any  definite  ideas  on  any  sub- 
ject ;  but  her  true  instincts  and  generous  sentiments,  expressed 
in  a  most  piquant  manner,  gave  to  her  conversation,  whatever 
turn  it  took,  a  charm  peculiarly  her  own.  What  might  have 
wounded,  coming  from  another,  pleased  and  amused  in  her.  Her 
extreme  kindliness,  her  total  absence  of  pretension,  a  forgetfulness 
of  herself  that  was  visible  even  in  the  neglect  of  her  personal 
appearance,  made  it  impossible  to  take  amiss  anything  she  said. 
It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  appreciate  Madame  Mohl's  peculiar 
kind  of  merit  without  having  known  her,  and  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  describe  it.' 

The  Due  de  Broglie  attributes  Madame  Mohl's  neglect  of  her 
personal  appearance  to  her  self-forgetfulness ;  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  she  had  given  it  up  in  despair.  An  im- 
pression I  had  always  held  on  this  point  was  confirmed  by  the 
following  incident.  She  was  staying  on  one  occasion  at  Sir  James 
Clark's  at  Windsor  when  the  Queen  was  expected  to  come  to 
afternoon  tea.  As  the  time  of  the  royal  visit  approached,  the 
different  members  of  the  party  went  to  change  their  dress,  but 
Madame  Mohl  remained  quietly  in  the  drawing-room,  reading  the 
paper.  At  last  some  one  plucked  up  courage  to  remind  her  of  the 
advance  of  the  hour,  and  asked  if  she  was  not  going  to  get  ready, 

adding  timidly  :  *  If  you  look  in  the  glass '     '  Look  in  the 

glass,  my  dear,'  was  the  prompt  reply ;  *  if  I  were  to  look  in  the 
glass,  I  should  never  venture  to  come  downstairs  again,  nor  to 
present  myself  before  anybody ! ' 

Nature  had  certainly  been  a  cruel  stepmother  to  her,  and  it 
says  much  for  the  brilliant  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  had 
enabled  her  so  entirely  to  triumph  over  the  disadvantages  of  her 
person.     *  Never,'  says  Mrs.  Prestwich,  *  shall  I  forget  my  first  sight 
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of  her :  her  fuzz  of  curls  hung  down  over  her  eyes,  making  her 
look  exactly  like  a  sagacious  little  Skye-terrier  that  had  been  out 
in  a  gale  of  wind.'  'That  highly  intelligent,  vigorous  Skye- 
terrier,'  Mr.  Grant  DuflF calls  her;  and  M.  de  Corcelle,  former  French 
Ambassador  to  the  Holy  See,  in*  his  souvenirs  says :  *  EUe  ne 
pouvait  passer  inaper^ue,  avec  sea  yeux  pemMrcmU^  si  animes,  a 
travers  des  cheveux  en  dSsordre — une  tempite  a  travers  les  branches 
d^uneforet,  Auxjov/rs  de  riception  a  VAcademie,  quand  an  vayait 
apparaitre  cette  figure  si  etrange,  un  murmure  de  gaiete  s'elevait! 

Madame  Mohl,  when  she  was  Mary  Clarke,  knew  Madame  de 
Stael,  was  twenty-five  years  old  when,  '  perched/  as  she  scdd,  on  the 
back  of  a  trooper's  horse,  she  saw  the  Allies  enter  Paris,  and  for  years 
was  she  known,  in  the  charmed  circle  of  Madame  Recamier's  salon 
in  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  as  lajeun^  Anglaise  who  could  always  be 
connted  upon  to  amuse  Monsieur  de  Chateaubriand,  making  herself 
thus  an  ever-welcome  guest,  for  the  business  of  Madame  Recamier's 
life  and  of  her  habitues  was  now  to  dSsennuyer  the  weary  age  of  the 
petulant  blase  man  of  genius.  Mary  Clarke  became  enthusiastically 
attached  to  her  beautiful  Mend,  who,  though  past  fifty,  was  still 
quite  beautiful  enough  to  fulfil  the  expectations  raised  by  her  ex- 
traordinary fame.  '  She  was  the  most  entertaining  person  I  ever 
knew/  was  Madame  Mohl's  testimony  fifty  years  afterwards.  *  I 
never  knew  anybody  who  could  tell  a  story  as  she  did — des  histovred 
de  sogUU  ;  she  had  a  great  sense  of  humour,  and  her  own  humour 
was  exceedingly  delicate,  but  she  never  said  an  tmkind  thing  of 
any  one.    /  loved  Madame  Recamier.' 

Sitting  at  Madame  Recamier's  feet,  Madame  Mohl  learned  that 
art  of  holding  a  salon  which,  first  as  Mary  Clarke  under  the  gentle 
chaperonage  of  her  widowed  mother,  and  then  as  Madame  Mohl, 
she  carried  on  so  successfidly  for  more  than  fifty  years — an  art 
which,  it  may  be  feared,  has  died  with  her.  In  one  of  the  few 
writings  she  gave  to  the  world,  see  how  prettily  she  makes  the 
apology  of  the  salon.  Beginning  with  the  Marquise  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  '  who  set  on  foot  that  long  series  of  salons  which  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  been  a  real  institution,  known  only  to 
modem  civilisation,'  she  contrasts  the  blighting  contempt  and 
isolation  that  accompanied  the  poverty  of  literary  men  in  England 
with  the  position  of  the  same  class  in  France,  and  says :  '  To  what 
did  the  French  literary  man  owe  his  exemption  firom  these  miseries  ? 
To  whom  should  he  give  thanks  that  the  rich,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  vulgar  made  no  insolent  jokes  upon  poor  authors  living  in 
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garrets,  **  Grub  Street  scribblers,"  &c.  ?  To  the  women  who  from 
the  earliest  days  of  literature  gave  them  all  the  saecour  they  could, 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  rich  and  the  great,  showing 
them  oflf  with  every  kind  of  ingenuity  and  tact.  .  .  .  They  helped 
them  with  their  wit  ....  with  their  hearts ;  they  listened  to  their 
sorrows,  admired  their  genius  before  the  world  became  aware  of  it, 
advised  them,  entered  patiently  into  all  their  feelings,  and  soothed 
their  wounded  vanities.  .  .  .  Let  all  who  hold  a  pen  think  of  the 
kind  hearts  who  by  the  excitement  of  social  intercourse  and 
sympathy  have  preserved  a  whole  class  from  falling  into  degrada- 
tion and  vice.' 

If  Madame  Mohl  was  taught  by  Madame  Steamier  her 
admirable  manner  of  governing  her  salon  and  conducting  the 
conversation,  she,  in  her  turn,  was  indebted  for  some  of  hex 
success  to  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  '  I 
have  not  conducted  the  conversation  well  to-day,'  or  the  reverse. 
Madame  Steamier  had  not  her  brilliant  friend's  depth,  but 
Madame  Mohl  describes  her  tact  as  quite  unique.  ^  If  a  Tnot  was 
particularly  happy,  Madame  K^camier  would  take  it  up  and  show 
it  to  the  audience  as  a  conhoisseur  shows  a  picture*  ...  No  one 
ever  understood  more  thoroughly  how  to  show  off  others  to  the 
best  advantage ;  if  she  was  able  to  fathom  their  minds,  she  would 
always  endeavour  to  draw  up  what  was  valuable.'  *  Those  who 
remember  Madame  Mohl  in  her  own  aalon^*  writes  Miss  O'Meaia, 
'will  recognise  in  the  above  description  the  model  that  she 
endeavoured,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  copy.' 

It  is  sad  to  think  that  Madame  Mohl  should  have  outlived  the 
success  of  her  salon.  When,  after  her  year  of  mourning  for  her 
husband,  who  died  in  1876,  she  reopened  her  doors,  it  was  to  find 
that  society  had  forgotten  the  way  up  those  narrow  stairs  in  the 
Eue  du  Bac  which  it  had  once  been  so  eager  to  ascend.  A 
pitying  friend  once  sent  a  Sister  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  to  see  her,  in  the  hope  of  giving  her  some  fresh  interests 
to  fill  the  emptiness  of  her  days.  She  took  the  Sister's  hand  and 
led  her  into  the  abandoned  drawing-room,  where,  pointing  to  tlie 
circle  of  empty  chairs,  she  said,  almost  with  tears,  *  See,  they  used 
always  to  be  filled  with  people.  I  used  to  have  visitors  all  day 
long,  but  no  one  comes  to  see  me  now.' 

It  is  to  a  note  of  music  that  I  close  my  last  link  with  tlie 
past.  Manuel  Garcia,  the  teacher  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  brother  of 
Maria  Malibran,  happily  still  with  us  and  gallantly  bearing  the 
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weight  of  his  ninety-five  years,  unites  us  not  only  to  those  two 
stars  of  greatest  magnitude,  but  to  the  whole  constellation  of 
sweet  singers  who  ravished  the  ears  of  our  grandfethers  and  our 
fathers.  Beginning  with  his  own  father,  whom  he  considered  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  actor^  and  handsomest  men  of  his  day,  as 
well  as  a  perfect  singer,  he  knew  and  appreciated  them  all  at  their 
true  value — Catalani,  Sontag,  Persiani,  Pasta,  Grisi,  Tamburini, 
Rabini,  Nourrit,  Mario,  and  the  great  Lablache — their  names 
were  on  his  lips  like  household  words.  After  hearing  a  great 
pianist  play  one  of  Beethoven's  most  difficult  sonatas  with 
exquisite  skill,  Garcia  remarked,  '  What  that  man's  doigt6  is  on 
the  keyboard  of  his  instrument  so  was  my  sister  Malibran's  doigtS 
on  her  throat.'  In  his  '  Soixante  Ans  de  Souvenirs '  Legouv^  says 
almost  the  same  thing :  *  Son  organe,  pathetique  et  puisscmt^ 
etait  duT  et  rebelle  •  .  .  c'etait  de  Vor.  .  .  .  Mais  U  fallait  le 
forger^  lefrappeTy  Vassouplir,  comme  le  metal  sous  le  moHeau;' 
and  he  contrasts  it  with  that  of  Madame  Sontag,  the  notes  of 
whose  voice  *  s'echappaient  de  son  gosiersi  limpides  et  si  briUants 
gu'oTi  e&t  dit  un  pur  fiot  de  Iv/mi^e.^  Speaking  of  his  sister's 
dramatic  power,  Garcia  once  said  that  he  had  in  Italy  heard  her 
sing  the  part  of  Bomeo  in  some  forgotten  opera  of  *  Komeo  and 
Jnliet'  ten  consecutive  nights.  Each  time  her  interpretation 
and  eflfects  were  entirely  diflFerent,  and  he  could  not  tell  at  the 
moment,  nor  upon  reflection  afterwards,  which  of  them  was  most 
admirable.  Here  again  Legouve  corroborates  him.  He  writes 
that  she  was  sometimes  so  violently  saisie  by  the  dramatic 
situation  as  almost  to  seem  possessed  by  it.  She  would  warn  the 
Othellos  with  whom  she  acted  Desdemona  that  in  the  last  scene 
they  were  to  seize  her  when  they  could — *  Car  dans  ce  moment-Id,, 
je ne puis  r&pond/re  de  m£s  mxmvemefnJts' 

In  the  autumn  of  1832  Malibran  was  at  Bome,  and  went  one 
afternoon  to  the  Villa  Pamphili  with  Horace  Vemet,  then 
director  of  the  French  Academy  at  Bome,  his  wife  and  beautiful 
daughter  Louise  Vemet,  and  Legouv^.  The  great  singer  had  been 
mute  for  several  days,  such  periods  of  silence  in  her  art  being  not 
miusual  with  her.  Walking  through  the  grounds,  they  came  to 
one  of  those  delicious  comers  of  umbrageous  green  so  characteristic 
of  a  Boman  garden,  where  a  little  fountain  gushed  from  under  a 
low  terrace,  approached  by  two  short  flights  of  marble  steps,  and 
shaded  by  tall  cypresses  and  pines.  The  freshness  of  the  water 
and  the  heat  of  the  day  tempted  Malibran,  who  ran  like  a  child. 
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to  hold  her  head  under  the  fountain ;  her  hair  was  soon  wetted, 
and  she  laughingly  shook  down  its  raven-black  coils  to  dry ;  ihe 
sunlight,  piercing  through  the  trees  like  little  golden   arrows, 
caught  the  crystallised  drops  of  water  on  her  head  and  made  them 
shine  like  tiny  stars.      She  suddenly  looked  up  at  the  platform 
above  the  fountain;    her  countenance    changed,   the    laughter 
ceased  and  gave  way  to  a  serious  and  strange  expression;  she 
slowly  mounted  the  marble  steps,  and,  reaching  the  platform, 
lifted  her  face  towards  the  heavens,  looking  like  a  priestess  witii  her 
flowing  hair,  and  intoned  the  great  air  firom  Norma,  ^  Casta  diva.' 
The  surprise,  the  singularity  of  the  mise'en-sdne,  the  delight  of 
hearing  her  in  such  a  spot  after  a  long  silence,  her  own  emotion 
at  hearing  her  voice  joined  with  that  of  the  murmuring  fountain, 
the  breath  of  the  air  and  all  the  splendours  of  that  garden,  made 
such  an  impression  on  the  small  group  of  listeners  looking  up  at 
her  on  her  pedestal,  that  none  of  them  could  restrain  their  tears. 

It  is  strange  that  I  should  know  a  like  trait  of  Jenny  lind, 
that  artist  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  as  Joachim  once  wrote  of  her. 
The  scene,  as  better  befitted  the  nightingale  of  Sweden,  was  not  a 
Roman  garden,  but  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  North  Wales.     In 
the  year  1850  or  1851  she  was  staying  with  her  friends  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe  in  their  Welsh  home  on  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and 
was  taken  by  her  hosts,  with  one  or  two  friends,  one  beautiful 
evening,  through  the  terraced  gardens  to  the  top  of  a  hill  behind 
the  house  to  see  the  view,  across  the  Menai  Straits,  of  the  Welsh 
mountains  from  the  Great  Orme's  Head  to  Snowdon,  as  fidr  a 
sight  as  may  be  found  in  Europe.    Jenny  land  gazed  in  silence 
for  some  minutes  on  the  lovely  scene,  transfigured  by  the  soft 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  and  then,  suddenly  stepping  on  to  a  slab 
of  rock  that  cropped  up  out  of  the  short  green  turf,  began  to  sing 
*  The  marvellous  work  is  done '  from  Haydn's  *  Creation.'     The 
matchless  voice  rose,  in  an  ecstasy  of  music,  like  a  living  thing 
into  the  heavens,  and  the  rapt  expression  of  her  face  remained 
indelibly  impressed  upon  her  hearers,  who  could  never,  so  long  as 
they  lived,  speak  of  it  without  emotion. 

Malibran  and  Jenny  Lind,  great  artists  *  by  the  grace  of  (Jod,' 
we  may  never  look  upon  their  like  again,  but  the  memory  of  their 
genius,  a  precious  legacy  handed  to  us  by  our  fathers,  is  ours 
still.  M.  H. 
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THE  KIDNAPPING  OF  MR.  WEEKS. 

Mr.  Bichard  Weeks,  sub-editor  on  the  staff  of  the  *  Morning 
Observer/  was  a  modest  man  without  ambition,  and  his  selection 
by  the  Fates  for  an  astonishing  adventure  showed  feminine  malice. 
It  also  showed  a  gay  humour,  but  this  aspect  of  the  choice  was 
wasted  upon  him. 

Mr.  Weeks  left  the  office  of  his  paper  one  fine  April  morning 
at  ten  minutes  past  three.  He  pass^  along  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand  and  turned  over  Waterloo  Bridge,  as  he  had  done  a  hundred 
tames  before.  He  was  bound  by  the  3.45  a.m.  train  from  Waterloo 
Station  to  Wimbledon,  where  he  had  a  pleasant  house  and  a  nice 
little  wife.  The  streets  and  the  bridge  were  well  lighted  and 
qttiet,  and  Mr.  Weeks  walked  easily  along. 

About  midday,  as  the  chief  sub-editor  of  the  *  Morning  Observer ' 
was  sitting  down  to  his  breakfast  in  the  suburb  of  Dulwich,  a 
lady  called  at  his  house.  She  was  pretty  and  young,  and  in  great 
distress.  *  I  am  Mrs.  Weeks/  said  she,  '  and  Kichard  never  came 
home  last  night.    Oh,  Mr.  Western,  what  can  have  happened  ? ' 

*  You  astonish  me,'  said  the  chief  sub-editor.  *  At  what  hour 
did  you  leave  Wimbledon  ? ' 

*  At  half-past  ten/ 

*  I  expect  Weeks  has  arrived  at  home  by  now.  He  left  the 
office  with  me ;  I  caught  the  3.15  as  usual  at  Ludgate  Hill,  but 
he  may  have  missed  his  train  at  Waterloo.  In  that  case  he  would 
sleep  at  an  hotel  and  come  down  after  breakfast.  You  will  pro- 
bably find  him  at  home.' 

Mr.  Western  fell  to  his  coffee  and  eggs,  while  poor  Mrs.  Weeks 
was  comforted  by  the  chief  sub-editor's  wife. 

The  chief  sub-editor  had  consoled  his  visitor  with  fedr  words, 
but  duty  required  him  to  doubt  his  own  theory.  Journalists,  who 
live  in  the  midst  of  the  unexpected,  are  awake  to  the  infinite  possi- 
bilities of  £eu^.  So,  when  he  had  breakfetsted,  Mr.  Western  wrote  a 
telegram  to  one  of  the  *  Morning  Observer's'  reporting  staff  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  calling  upon  him  for  service  that  night  at  the 
head  office.  As  the  Easter  Becess  had  begun,  Mr.  Weeks's  place 
could  be  inexpensively  filled  for  a  short  time  by  unemployed 
Gallery  reporters.    Then  Mr.  Western  returned  to  his  guest. 
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*  If  you  are  rested,  Mrs,  Weeks,'  said  he,  *  I  will  go  with  you 
to  Waterloo  and  make  inquiries.' 

Mr.  Weeks  was  well  known  at  Waterloo  Station,  and  the 
porters  who  had  been  on  duty  in  the  early  morning  were  certain 
that  he  had  not  left  by  the  3.45  train. 

'You  see,  it  is  as  I  said,'  observed  Western,  placing  Mis. 
Weeks  in  a  train  for  Wimbledon.  '  You  will  find  him  at  home 
dreadfully  alarmed  about  your  absence.' 

A  visit  to  the  nearest  police-station  produced  no  new  facts. 
No  accident  had  occurred  on  Mr.  Weeks's  route,  and  the  police 
proudly  dismissed  all  suggestions  of  violence.  '  Those  streets  are 
the  best  lighted  in  London,  and  there  is  an  officer  to  every 
hundred  yards.  Waterloo  Road?  Ay,  Waterloo  Road  is  queer 
sometimes  at  night,  but  half-past  three  is  morning.  It  is  all  full 
of  market  carts  and  Covent  Garden  lads  going  to  work.  The 
gentleman  will  turn  up  when  he  chooses.' 

The  telegram  which  awaited  Mr.  Western's  return  to  Dulwich 
ran  as  follows :  *  He  is  not  home. — Laura  Weeks.' 

The  way  in  which  the  staff  of  the  *  Morning  Observer '  received 
the  news  of  Weeks's  disappearance  showed  how  firm  was  their 
beautiful  confidence  in  his  moral  character.  Indeed,  there  was 
no  room  in  the  man's  simple  life  for  a  secret  intrigue.  He  passed 
from  his  hojne  to  his  office,  and  firom  his  office  to  his  home — ^his 
whole  time  w£is  filled  by  domestic  and  official  interests.  Leisure  is 
the  surest  test  of  morals,  for  one  cannot  conduct  the  simplest 
intrigue  without  a  large  supply  of  time  on  hand.  Mr.  Weeks 
had  two  enthusiasms — ^horticulture  and  politics.  In  respect  of  the 
second  he  was  a  journalistic  curiosity.  Sub-editors,  especially 
those  who  have  spent  many  years  in  the  Gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  a  cynical  race,  and  if  by  favour  or  exuberance  of 
talent  they  become  leader-writers,  their  lightness  of  conviction 
makes  them  the  more  efficient.  Neither  age  nor  the  crushing 
disappointment  which  comes  with  experience  could  abate  the 
fervid  Radicalism  of  Mr.  Weeks.  His  party  leaders  were  his 
ideals  of  human  greatness,  and  into  the  personal  likeness  of  one 
of  them  it  was  his  weakness  to  believe  that  he  daily  grew.  ^  Ah ! ' 
Mr.  Weeks  had  often  murmured  as  he  looked  into  his  glass  and 
traced  on  his  own  countenance  the  noble  Ministerial  features  of 
Mr.  B ,  *  Ah,  if  only  I  had  gone  into  the  House ! ' 

Twelve  days  passed,  and  Mr.  Weeks's  disappearance  had  almost 
become  ancient  history  in  the  quickly  moving  life  of  the  *  Morning 
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Observer'  office.     On  the  thirteenth  evening  he  walked  into  the 
sub-editors*  room. 

*  Good  evening,'  said  Mr.  Weeks. 

He  was  a  few  minutes  late,  and  all  his  colleagues  were  present. 
Inquiries  roared  round  him  as  he  sat  down. 

*  Chuck  me  over  some  copy,'  said  Mr.  Weeks. 

Western  tossed  him  a  bundle  of  telegraphic  *  flimsy,'  which 
represented  a  political  speech,  and  the  adventurer  bent  to  his 
work  with  eagerness. 

*  Where  have  you  been  ? '  roared  every  one  again. 

*  Let  us  get  the  copy  out  of  the  room,*  said  Mr.  Weeks. 
*  Gallery  man,  you  are  not  wanted  any  more.     Go  home.' 

Not  then,  nor  at  any  future  time,  did  Weeks  make  his  amazing 
adventures  generally  known.  To  all  inquiries  he  opposed  a 
smooth-shaven  inscrutable  face ;  the  man  was  magnificent, 
Napoleonic.  He  told  the  editor,  and  it  was  whispered  that  he 
was  frequently  to  be  seen  at  the  Home  Office.  He  moved  for 
a  few  bright  days  about  the  lofty  heights  on  which  editors  and 
Cabinet  Ministers  dwell,  and  then  he  came  tumbling  back  in 
cheerful  content  to  his  sub-editorial  valley.  But  the  secret  was 
kept,  and  I  should  not  be  able  to  disclose  it  now  if  Mr.  Weeks 
were  my  only  source  of  information. 

'  There  is  no  doubt — no  doubt  at  all.  He  crosses  Waterloo 
Bridge  every  morning  at  half-past  three  on  his  way  to  Wimbledon, 
where  he  lives.' 

*  But  his  town  house  is  in  Arlington  Street.  Cabinet  Ministers 
do  not  live  in  Wimbledon.' 

*  Perhaps  Monsieur  B has  an  appointment.' 

*  An  appointment  which  he  keeps  at  four  o'clock  every  morn- 
ing !    Are  you  sure  that  you  know  the  man  ? ' 

*  I  have  no  doubt  at  all.  I  have  looked  often  on  his  devilish  face 
in  the  House,  and  at  his  pictures  in  "  Punch."     It  is  the  man.' 

*  Ah,  well.  To-morrow  he  must  not  keep  the  appointment, 
and  Madame — or  is  it  Mademoiselle  ? — will  be  disappointed.  It 
pierces  my  heart  to  be  so  impolite,  but  the  call  of  duty  is 
urgent.' 

Mr.  Weeks  walked  easily  across  the  bridge  ;  he  had  no  need 
for  hurry.  It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  and  though  quite  dark 
there  was  a  smell  of  dawn  in  the  air.  Few  people,  except 
journalists  and  night  cabmen,  know  how  fresh  London  smells  when 
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the  working  life  is  almost  still.  Early  risers  have  the  opportmiity 
of  knowing,  but  they  are  too  full  of  sleep  to  be  observant. 

At  the  Surrey  end  of  the  bridge  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps 
leads  down  to  the  river.  At  the  top  is  an  iron  railing  with  an 
open  gate.  As  Mr.  Weeks  passed  the  open  gate  his  hat  fell  off. 
He  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  something  struck  him  violently 
under  the  chin.  Then  many  hands  seized  him*  He  did  not 
struggle,  but  instantly  whipped  out  the  police  whistle  which  he 
always  carried.  The  mouthpiece  was  between  his  teeth,  and  this 
story  had  nearly  been  spoiled,  when  a  hard  substance — ^it  was  a 
man's  wristbone — ground  into  his  windpipe.  The  whistle  sighed 
ineffectively,  and  Mr.  Weeks  was  carried  down  the  stone  steps. 
At  the  foot  a  small  steam  launch  lay  rocking.  She  was  smartly 
fitted  up,  and  carried  the  lights  of  respectability.  Mr.  Weeks 
was  placed  on  board  with  tenderness,  his  captors  followed,  and  the 
smart  little  launch  steamed  slowly  up  the  river. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  started  all  restraint  was  removed  &om 
the  victim  of  this  intolerable  assault.  His  whistle  was  taken 
away,  but  he  was  apparently  free  to  make  as  much  natural  noise 
as  he  pleased.  Men  stood  near  him,  with  their  faces  decorously 
turned  away.  Mr.  Weeks  did  not  shout,  because  he  was  a  man  of 
intelligence.  He  gave  one  look  round  and  sat  down.  The  business- 
like—almost professional — air  of  the  boat,  and  the  serenity  of  her 
crew,  impressed  him  as  no  threats  could  have  done.  *  They  do  not 
gag  me  or  sit  on  my  head,'  he  thought,  *  because  I  am  entirely 
in  their  power.     Oh,  confound  the  idiots ! — I  shall  lose  my  train ! ' 

He  turned  to  a  man  beside  him,  and  spoke  hurriedly. 

*  Please  empty  my  pockets  and  take  my  watch,  and  then  set 
me  ashore  at  Charing  Cross,  so  that  I  may  catch  my  train.  My 
wife  will  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits.' 

*  Monsieur  misunderstands,'  said  the  man.     It  was  he  who 

knew  the  devilish  faoe  of  Mr.  B .     *  We  do  not  want  your 

money  or  your  watch.' 

*  But  my  poor  wife  ? ' 

*  Monsieur's  wife  must  be  content  to  be  disappointed.  Monsieur 
need  not  fear ;  we  are  discreet,  and  shall  not  tell  how  he  &iled  of 
his  appointment.' 

•Appointment!'  groaned  Mr.  Weeks.  'The  man  is  some 
foreign  ass.     He  does  not  know  what  English  words  mean.' 

The  launch  was  running  along  with  the  tide  under  her,  and 
presently  Mr.  Weeks  saw  the  great  tower  of  Westminster  close 
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beside  him.    He  looked  up.    The  hands  on  the  big  yellow  clock 
&ce  pointed  to  a  quarter  to  four.    His  train  was  lost ! 

*  Poor  Laura/  sighed  Mr.  Weeks.     *  She  will  suffer  the  most  - 
horrid  anxiety.    I  would  kick  these  preposterous  pirates  all  round 
if  I  were  not  afraid  they  would  make  my  poor  girl  a  widow.' 

With  his  train  departed  also,  curiously  enough,  a  great  deal 
of  his  irritation.  The  worst  had  happened,  and  Mr.  Weeks 
cloaked  himself  in  what  he  considered  to  be  philosophic  gloom. 
It  was  that  kind  of  unexacting  gloom  which  permits  of  personal 
enjoyment.  Gradually,  as  one  learning  a  lesson  bit  by  bit,  Weeks 
became  conscious  of  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  scene  through 
which  he  was  passing.  The  river  glittered  like  a  shivered  mirror, 
and  the  ribbon  of  lights  on  the  Middlesex  shore,  with  their  quiver- 
ing reflections  below,  wrapped  round  the  horizon.  The  boat 
moved  among  leaping  stars,  and  plunged,  like  a  circus  horse, 
through  a  hoop  of  fire  whenever  she  passed  a  bridge.  The 
bridges,  too,  for  the  most  pdrt  bleak  iron  girders  by  day,  were 
dazzling  mazes,  airy  as  cobwebs,  in  the  mysterious  darkness. 

Mr.  Weeks  knew  the  bridges  every  one,  and  ticked  them  oflf 
as  they  slid  past. 

*  That  is  Lambeth.  Now  for  Vauxhall.'  His  breath  whistled 
as  the  vessel  drove  into  a  black  wall.  *  By  Jove,  how  narrow ! 
This  skipper  is  a  lovely  cox.'  His  mind  darted  away  twenty 
years,  and  he  heard  again  the  roar  which  repays  '  a  good  Grassy.' 
'  Grassy  gets  all  the  shouts,'  he  reflected.  '  But,  after  all,  Ditton 
is  the  more  difficult  comer,  especially  when  the  left  bank  is  crowded 
up  by  boats  full  of  women.      Chelsea  is  a  long  time  coming.* 

The  boat  dived  through  the  dark  railway  bridge,  and  slipped 
safely  under  the  broad  band  of  roadway  which  seemed  a  world 
too  heavy  for  its  delicate  supports.  *  A  suspension  bridge  looks 
terrifying  at  night,'  thought  Mr.  Weeks.  *  Trees !  That  must 
be  Battersea  Park,  and  that  the  Chelsea  Embankment.'  He  gasped 
again  as  the  launch  squeezed  under  the  threatening  Albert  Bridge. 
*  There  is  nothing  like  habit,'  murmured  he.  '  I  wouldn't  steer  this 
desperate  vessel  for  fifty  pounds.     Where  the  deuce  are  we  going  ? ' 

They  were  close  in  under  the  Surrey  shore,  and  the  high 
buildings  on  the  Battersea  wharves  almost  overhung  the  funnel. 
Then  the  screw  stopped  and  the  launch  grated  against  a  small 
wooden  pier.  Weeks  heard  the  whisper  of  a  whistle,  and  two  or 
three  figures  appeared. 

*  Pardon  me,'  said  a  voice  beside  him.     A  cloth  was  flung  over 
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his  head,  and  he  was  lifted  on  to  the  pier.  Then  he  was  carried 
for  a  few  yards,  driven  in  some  vehicle  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
carried  up  many  stone  steps.  A  door  slammed,  and  he  was  set 
down  in  a  chair  and  the  cloth  removed. 

Mr.  Weeks  found  himself  in  a  comfortably  famished  bedroom. 
A  good  carpet  covered  the  floor,  '  art '  paper  was  on  the  walls,  and 
an  electric  lamp  glowed  over  the  bed.  The  man  with  whom  he 
had  spoken  on  the  boat  stood  at  his  side. 

*  You  are  tired,  sir,'  he  said,  *  and  will  be  glad  to  rest.  At 
what  hour  will  it  please  you  to  be  called  ? ' 

*  At  one  o'clock,'  said  Mr.  Weeks  calmly,  *  and  then  send  the 
doctor  to  me.' 

*  The  doctor,  Monsieur  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  Mr.  Weeks,  *  the  doctor.* 

He  wound  his  watch,  undressed,  and  lay  down.  'A  spring 
mattress,'  he  murmured  joyfully ;  *  I  suspected  feathers.'  Then 
he  fell  asleep,  so  strong  is  daily  habit,  and  his  last  waking  thought 
was,  *  I  am  evidently  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum.' 

When  he  awoke  the  tireless  watcher  was  sitting  beside  the  bed. 

*  It  is  a  little  before  one,'  observed  the  man. 

*  Nevertheless  I  will  get  up,'  said  Mr.  Weeks.  And  he  did  so. 
He  was  conducted  to  a  bath-room,  where  he  was  allowed  to  splash 
in  private ;  and  presently,  fully  dressed,  was  led  along  a  passage 
to  a  morning  room. 

*  I  am  assuredly  in  a  flat,'  observed  Mr.  Weeks  to  himself,  *  and 
the  place  seems  to  be  organised  entirely  for  my  entertainment. 
I  doubt  the  theory  of  a  lunatic  asylum.' 

He  sat  down  before  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  ate  with 
appetite.  Then  he  took  out  his  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch.  '  Smoking 
aUowed?' 

'Monsieur  will  please  himself,'  answered  the  guardian,  or 
attendant,  politely. 

*  Hum ! '  muttered  Weeks.  *  He  would  be  less  sleekly  polite  if 
I  tried  to  bolt.' 

*  Hi ! '  he  said  presently.  *  Do  you  keep  the  "  Morning 
Observer"?' 

The  man  pressed  a  bell,  and  a  servant  in  response  to  an  order 
brought  several  newspapers. 

*"The  Times,"  "Standard,"  "Telegraph,"  "Observer,"  "Post" 
— this  is  real  luxury,'  and  Mr.  Weeks  settled  down  to  a  debauch 
of  news. 
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The  afternoon  was  advanced  when  a  knock  at  the  door  was 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  rather  fine-looking  man.  He  was  a 
foreigner,  evidently,  but  he  was  dressed  quietly  and  well  like  an 
English  gentleman.  This  was  the  second  of  those  two  nameless 
persons  whose  conversation  has  been  reported  in  this  narrative. 

*  You  may  go/  said  the  newcomer  to  Mr.  Weeks's  attendant. 
The  man  sat  down  opposite  Weeks,  and  studied  his  hce  with 

close  attention. 

'  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,'  he  said  at  last.  ^  I  have  seen 
you  before,  but  never  quite  so  close.* 

*  You  have  had  an  inestimable  privilege.' 
The  man  smiled.     *  You  take  things  coolly.' 

'I  have  had  no  choice,'  retorted  Mr.  Weeks  with  asperity. 

*  Your  people  picked  me  up,  dumped  me  in  a  boat,  carried  me 
here,  put  me  to  bed,  dressed  me  this  morning,  and  fed  me.  Now 
they  permit  me  to  smoke  and  to  read  the  papers.  I  would  curse 
with  excessive  profenity  if  it  were  of  any  use.' 

*  You  might  have  shouted  or  tried  to  escape.' 

*  And  I  might  have  been  chucked  into  the  river.  I'm  not  a 
fool.' 

'  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  our  reasons  for  bringing  you  here  ? ' 

*Not  a  notion,'  answered  Mr.   Weeks   with  emphasis.      *I 

cannot  imagine  a  more  foolish  proceeding.     When  I  think  of  the 

time,  trouble,  and  good  money  wasted  over  your  insignificant 

capture,  I  come  near  losing  my  appetite  with  vexation.' 

*  Oh,  come.     Hardly  insignificant  ? ' 

*  Absolutely  insignificant.  Of  no  account  at  all,  except  to  my 
wife.' 

*  You  English  love  to  be  thought  modest.  I  can  see  distinction 
in  every  feature.' 

*Then  my  features  are  most  misleading,'  said  Mr.  Weeks. 

*  They  should  at  once  be  altered.' 

'  Can  I  do  anything  for  your  comfort  ? ' 

*  Lots  of  things.     Let  me  go,  for  one.' 
The  visitor  shook  his  head. 

*  Well,  let  me  send  a  message  to  Wimbledon.' 

'  Ah,  to  Mademoiselle  ?  Or  is  it  Madame  ?  You  have  gallantry 
as  well  as  courage.' 

*  I  want  to  send  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Weeks — to  my  wife.' 

*To  Mrs.  Weeks — to  your  wife!  So.  Shall  I  compose  a 
message  to — your  wife  ? ' 
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He  seized  a  sheet  of  paper. 

* "  To  Mrsi  Weeks— Rose  Cottage  ?  "  Thank  you.  "  To  Mrs. 
Weeks,  Rose  Cottage,  Wimbledon  Park.  I  am  unexpectedly 
detained,    Hope  to  return  safely  in  a  few  days. — Ranald."  * 

*  My  name  chances  to  be  Richard,'  said  Mr.  Weeks  dryly. 

'Is  it ?  How  strange  that  I  should  have  written  R^inald ! 
Doubtless  you  are  always  called  Richard — at  Rose  Cottage — 
Wimbledon  Park.' 

The  telegram  was  sent  off,  and  Mr.  Weeks  felt  great  relief. 
His  wife's  anxiety  would  be  considerably  allayed,  and  the  paper 
would  not  be  seriously  inconvenienced  as  long  as  the  Recess 
lasted.     He  lit  a  fresh  pipe,  and  turned  savagely  on  his  visitor. 

*  Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  kindly  explain  the  meaning  of  this 
outrage.  I  can  only  suppose  your  agents  and  yourself  have  made 
some  absurd  mistake.' 

*  There  has  been  no  mistake,  Mr.  B ,'  said  the  other  slowly. 

Mr.  Weeks  started,  and  in  an  instant  he  grasped  a  full  half  of 

the  truth.     So  his  likeness  to  the  &mous  Home  Secretary,  Mr. 

B ,  that  precious  likeness  over  which  he  had  exulted  many  a 

time  before  his  looking-glass,  had  actually  misled  these  admirable 

ruffians  into  kidnapping  him  instead  of  B .     What  triumph ! 

What  *  distinction '  there  must  really  be  *  in  every  feature  *  which 
he  possessed !     He  glowed  with  joy.     And  whether  his  captois 

believed  him  or  not,  B was  safe  for  the  time.     Only  the 

previous  evening  Weeks  had  sub-edited  a  paragraph  announcing 
the  Home  Secretary's  departure  for  Scotland. 

*  Have  you  seen  the  *•  Morning  Observer  "  ? '  asked  Mr.  Weeks 
suddenly. 

The  man  looked  surprised.     '  No,'  he  said. 
In  a  moment  Weeks's  practised   eye  had  hunted   out  the 
paragraph,  and  he  thrust  it  under  his  visitor's  nose. 

*  Look  at  that,'  he  cried,  *  you  unparalleled  ass  ! ' 
The  man  read,  and  his  eyes  glittered  with  passion. 

*  Liar ! '  he  shouted ;  *  liar !     It  is  a  forgery ! ' 

*  It  is  not  a  forgery,'  calmly  retorted  Mr.  Weeks.  *  I  sub-edited 
the  par  myself.' 

*  And  who  the  devil  are  you  ? ' 

*  I  am  Richard  Weeks,  sub-editor  on  the  staff  of  the  **  Morning 
Observer."' 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  minutes,  and  then  the 
tall  foreigner  stood  up.     *  I  know  nothing,  and  believe  nothing. 
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I  will  leave  you,  in  order  that  inquiries  may  be  made.     Everything 

which  you  may  require ' 

'  Thanks/  said  Mr.  Weeks  amiably,  *  I  will  spare  no  expense.' 

Mr.  Weeks  had  finished  dinner  on  the  following  evening  before 
his  imposing  visitor  returned.  The  dinner  was  admirable — he 
had  ordered  it  himself — and  the  cigars  and  claret,  which  he  had  also 
ordered,  were  without  reproach,  '  There  is  a  quite  peculiar  pleasure,' 
he  murmured,  4n  feeding  handsomely  at  the  expense  of  the 
enemy.'     When  his  visitor  arrived  Weeks  was  in  excellent  humour. 

*  Sit  down,  my  good  fellow,'  he  cried,  *  and  have  a  cigar.  You 
may  as  well,  for  you've  paid  for  them.' 

The  man  lit  a  cigar  and  smoked  sadly. 

*  Mr.  B has  gone  away.     It  is  said  to  Scotland ;  but  servants 

are  paid  to  lie  in  the  interests  of  their  masters'  intrigues.     I  do 
not  know  that  you  are  not  he.' 

*  You'll  know  pretty  soon  when  he  comes  back.' 

*  It  is  possible.     In  the  meantime ' 

'  In  the  meantime  I  shall  live  in  surpassing  comfort.  The  sweet 
thought  bears  me  up.  When  you  are  tired  of  running  me  as  a  non- 
paying  guest,  a  visit  to  the  office  of  the  **  Morning  Observer  " ' 

Mr.  Weeks's  visitor,  and  host,  glared.  *  Do  you  say  that  you 
are  on  the  staff  of  the  "  Morning  Observer  "  ? ' 

*Ido.' 

The  other  drew  a  newspaper  firom  his  pocket. 

'  I  was  reading  that  paper  this  morning,  and  I  came  upon  this 
Passage  in  a  leading  article.  Listen.  "The  Government's  Bill 
for  the  expulsion  of  suspected  anarchists  is  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  party,  but  it  is  at  best  a  small  measure.  There  is  but  one 
^y  of  dealing  effectively  with  anarchism,  which  is  after  all  only 
^^^seased  egotism  in  one  of  its  allotropic  forms.  A  suspected 
wiarchist  should  be  arrested  in  secret,  imprisoned  in  secret,  tried 
m  secret — if  necessary,  executed  in  secret.  Under  no  circum- 
stances of  crime  should  his  name  or  any  indication  of  his  identity 
b©  disclosed.  Anarchists  do  not  fear  death  if  their  names  and 
exploits  can  fill  the  columns  of  all  newspapers  for  a  certain  number 
of  weeks.  Like  other  weeds  they  flourish  in  the  light ;  like  other 
weeds  they  would  wither  in  the  darkness  of  unbroken  secrecy." ' 

He  read  these  words  with  emotion,  and  then  burst  out : 

*  Sir,  is  it  possible  that  this  horrible,  this  inhuman  suggestion 
emanated  from  yourself? ' 
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Mr.  Weeks  shrugged  his  shoulders.  'Sub-editors  do  not 
usually  inspire  leading  articles.' 

'  Ah,  you  evade  me.  You  are  the  monster  who  preach  this 
ghastly  doctrine  of  perpetual  obscurity.' 

*  You  cannot  have  me  every  way,  my  friend.  I  cannot  voy 
well  be  the  Home  Secretary,  a  sub-editor  of  the  "Morning 
Observer,"  and  also  a  leader-writer.  You  must  sort  ont  my 
identity  a  little  before  you  can  expect  me  to  defend  myself.  Come, 
now,'  went  on  Weeks  pleasantly,  *  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I 
am  Mr.  B .     What  was  your  object  in  kidnapping  me?* 

'I  intended  to  exact  a  pledge  that  you  would  drop  the 
Anarchists'  Expulsion  Bill.' 

'  Hum !  So  you  are  an  anarchist,  are  you  ?  I  thought 
anarchists  were  snuffy  foreign  paupers  who  were  more  afraid  of 
soap  than  of  dynamite.' 

*  Sir,  am  I  unclean  ?  Am  I — snuffy  ?  Does  this  room  look  as 
if  I  were  a  pauper?' 

*  No.     That  is  what  surprises  me.' 

*  You  are  insular,  you  English.' 

'  We  may  be,  but  you  people  are  surprisingly  ignorant  of  us. 
Do  you  really  suppose  that  an  English  Minister  can  drop  an 
important  Bill  in  the  middle  of  a  session  because  you  tell  him  to? 
He  would  have  to  reckon  with  the  party.' 

'What  party?' 

*  With  Mr.  B 's  party.    With  the  great  Liberal  party.' 

'  I  have  never  heard  of  it,'  said  this  amazing  anarchist. 

Mr.  Weeks  gasped.  "Was  such  ignorance  possible  ?  Yet  the 
man  seemed  honest.     He  had  the  look  of  an  interested  inquire. 

Then  Mr.  Weeks  pulled  himself  together,  and  began  to  speak. 
He  was  awkward  at  first,  as  one  might  be  who  tried  to  explain 
quick-firing  guns  to  a  savage  innocent  of  gunpowder.  But  after 
a  while  he  felt  his  way  to  first  principles,  and  on  these  solid 
foundations  he  built  up  the  modem  Badical  programme.  The 
audience  was  interested  and  rather  amused  at  first,  then  he  became 
bored,  and  at  last  nothing  but  unnatural  politeness  kept  him 
from  felling  asleep.  It  was  midnight  before  Mr.  Weeks,  who  for 
two  hours  had  been  going  strong,  stopped. 

*  That  is  enough  as  an  introduction,'  he  said,  *  The  next  time 
you  favour  me  with  a  visit  we  will  go  more  into  detaU.' 

The  anarchist,  bowing  courteously,  went  away  in  silence,  and 
Mr.  Weeks  betook  himself  to  bed.  He  was  conscious  of  having 
spent  a  delightftd  evening. 
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For  more  than  a  week  the  chief  anarchist  visited  Mr.  Weeks 
every  day  to  see  that  he  was  safe  and  in  good  health.  He  did 
not  always  wish  to  stay,  but  Mr.  Weeks  prevailed  over  him.  The 
poor  man's  politeness  was  his  ruin.  Everyday  Mr.  Weeks  pinned 
his  miserable  auditor  into  an  armchair,  plied  him  with  cigars  and 
whisky — but  not  enough  of  the  spirit  for  oblivion — and  talked  at 
him*  Heavens,  how  he  talked !  To  the  anarchist  the  evenings 
passed  in  a  wild  whirling  orgy  of  words,  words.  He  pictured  Home 
Rule,  Registration  Eeform,  the  question  of  the  Lords,  as  so  many 
bricks  designed  solely  that  he  might  be  pelted  with  them.  His 
mind  ached,  and  his  body  in  sympathy  felt  bruised.  He  could 
talk  himself  on  occasion,  and  cry  *  Vive  TAnarchie!'  with  convic- 
tion, but  the  hard,  unemotional,  mechanical  lecturing  of  Mr.  Weeks 
struck  a  chill  to  his  heart.  Politics  to  his  mind  were  less 
systematic  and  more  exciting. 

Mr.  Weeks,  in  spite  of  his  natural  irritation  at  restraint, 
profoundly  enjoyed  his  captivity.  Engaged  in  a  sacred  duty,  he 
was  grandly  unconscious  of  the  anarchist's  merciless  boredom ;  he 
regarded  him  as  a  possible  convert,  and  his  soul  glowed  with 
naissionary  enterprise.     He  was  magnificent,  if  slightly  inhumane. 

On  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Weeks's  detention  his  visitor  came  in 
earlier  than  usual.  The  man  had  lost  some  of  his  bloom  during 
his  late  severe  experiences.  His  clothes  hung  on  him  without 
fit ;  he  was  deteriorating  fast. 

*  Sir.  B has  come  home,'  he  said  simply. 

'And  I?'  cried  Weeks. 

*  You  may  go  when  you  please.' 

*  You  are  very  good.  On  my  word,  I  am  quite  sorry  to  stop 
our  charming  evenings.' 

*  Mr.  Weeks  has  been  most  obliging — and  instructive.' 

*  But  how  about  B ? '  asked  Weeks  anxiously.     *  Are  you 

going  to  have  another  try  at  him  ? ' 

*  I  think  not.  W^e  could  only  threaten  to  kill  him,  or  to  blow 
up  his  house  and  family,  if  he  refused  us.  But  these  things 
would  seem  small  to  him.  Has  he  not  endured  many  years  of 
your  House  of  Commons  ? ' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

But  Mr.  Weeks  never  received  an  explanation. 

Bennet  Copplestone. 
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IN    YEARS    OF   STORM  AND    STRESS. 

(1848-49.)      . 

IV. 

A  FRESH   COURT-MARTUL   THREATENING — THE    LIVING    ENTOMBMENT 
IN  THE  CASEMATE — SECRET  CORRESPONDENCE  ESTABLISHED. 

We  had  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  from  perils  of  massacre, 
and  from  being  shot  by  drumhead  law.  A  new  attempt  was  made 
now  to  bring  us  to  trial  before  a  fresh  and  packed  court-martial, 
with  the  distinct  order  of  rendering  us  *  harmless '  for  ever. 

The  man  who  strove  to  the  utmost  for  this  end  was  Mathy,  a 
member  of  the  Baden  House  of  Deputies  and  Minister,  who  also  sat 
in  the  German  National  Assembly.  He  got  himself  appointed  as 
the  representative  of  the  Central  Q-ovemment  of  Archduke  Johann, 
at  Frankfurt,  and  as  such  went  to  Karlsruhe.  There  he  declai^ 
according  to  his  own  report/  that  a  deplorable  weakness  had  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  Grustav  von  Struve  and  myself  as  leaders  of 
the  Free  Corps,  *  The  disturbers  of  the  peace,'  he  said,  *  must  be 
rendered  innocuous  (uTischddlich)^  and  their  accomplices  be  deterred 
from  renewed  invasions.  Already  a  statement  had  gone  forth 
that  the  valiant  and  intelligent  General  Hoffmann  was  intent 
upon  resigning  his  post  as  commander-in-chief.  Government^ 
instead  of  allowing  itself  to  be  hampered  by  mere  formalitiM^ 
ought  to  be  only  influenced  by  the  political  situation  of 
Germany  and  Baden.  Quick  and  energetic  action  was  abeolutdy 
necessary.  If  the  Grand-ducal  Government,  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  could  not  get  rid  of  its  feebleness  and  were  unable  to 
decide  upon  showing  that  firmness  which  was  wanted  for  the 
salvation  of  Germany  and  of  its  own  position,  the  Central 
Power  had  only  two  courses  before  itself.  Either  it  would 
withdraw  the  military  forces  of  the  Empire  and  leave  the  Grand- 
ducal  Government  to  its  own  resources;  or,  if  this  was  not 
feasible  in  view  of  the  general  interest  of  Germany,  the  Central 
Power  would  take  care  that  the  reins  of  the  Baden  Government 
were  put  into  stronger  hands.* 

*  See  Der  Au/mhr  find  Umsturz  in  Baden,    Von  Heicrich  von  Andlan. 
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So  our  heads  were  asked  for  as  the  price  of  the  continuance  of 
the  Grand-duke's  rule ! 

The  Baden  Premier  and  Minister  of  Justice,  Bekk,  was  loth 
to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  for  this  outrageous  course. 
The  Grand-ducal  Cabinet  a»  a  whole,  while  regretting  that  we 
could  not  be  shot  forthwith,  pointed  out  to  Mathy  that  the 
martial  law  they  had  proclaimed  did  not  possess  retrospective  force. 
Still,  that  Cabinet  hinted  at  the  right  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner to  '  make  such  changes  as  he  might  think  fit  in  the  com- 
position of  the  court-martial  and  its  application  to  members  of 
the  Free  Corps  who  had  invaded  the  country  before  the  proclamation 
of  drumhead  law.' 

This  left  the  door  open  for  the  convocation  of  a  new  and 
specially  composed  court-martial,  which  could  only  have  ended  in 
our  being  stretched  on  the  sandheap.  However,  the  Imperial 
Power  also  did  not  dare  to  take  such  a  step  in  the  midst  of  revo- 
lutionary events.  So,  by  a  fluke,  our  lives  were  once  more  saved. 
Of  all  this  I  only  learnt  later  on,  through  the  volumes  of 
Baron  von  Andlau,  an  Ultramontane  member  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Baden,  and  through  Bekk's  work :  '  The  Movement  in  Baden 
in  1848-49.'  Bekk  mentions  there  that  Mathy's  mission  was 
probably  caused  by  an  anonymous  letter,  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  a  National  Guard  of  Karlsruhe  in  the  name  of  several  of 
his  comrades.  In  that  letter  our  heads  were  claimed  in  the  most 
furious  terms.  The  masked  writer  asserted  that,  *  unless  an  im- 
mediate execution  of  those  rebels  took  place,  a  counter-revolution 
in  whole  Germany  might  be  the  result.'  This  shady  fabrication, 
which  bears  linguistic  evidence  of  not  having  been  written  by  a 
South  German  at  all,  also  tried  to  egg  the  Government  on  to  the 
murdering  business  by  declaring  that  *  the  Left,  the  Eepublicans, 
act  with  far  greater  energy.'  The  document  is  printed  iu  Baron 
Andlau's  collection. 

In  the  same  volume  there  is  the  report  sent  by  the  Imperial 
Commissioner,  Count  Keller,  from  Miillheim,  to  Herr  von  Schmer- 
ling,  the  Home  Secretary  of  the  Central  Government  at  Frankfurt. 
It  was  written  at  the  time  when  we  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
first  court-martial,  Keller  said  therein  that  sentence  of  death 
was  to  be  wished  for,  but  that  the  three  non-military  members  of 
the  court-martial  seemed  to  persist  in  the  opinion  that  the 
drumhead  law,  as  published,  could  not  be  given  retrospective 
force. 
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As  to  Mathy's  warning,  that  the  Baden  Government  shotild 
'  not  allow  itself  to  be  hampered  by  mere  formalities,'  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  Bekk,  wrote  in  his  work:  ^This  could  not  induce 
Government  to  commit  a  judicial  murder  (Juatizmord).  If 
thereby  any  weakness  was  shown,  I  confess  myself  guilty  of  it' 
This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  character  of  Mathy.  He  strove 
with  might  and  main  to  bring  about  that  judicial  murder. 

The  personal  motive  of  Mathy  will  be  explained  by  the 
following  fects.  I  vividly  recollect  my  first  sight  of  the  man  in 
the  Baden  House  of  Commons,  before  the  Revolution.  He  had 
once  been  an  exile,  even  an  associate  of  Mazzini — ^as  the  great 
Italian  leader,  many  years  afterwards,  told  me  in  London.  At 
Karlsruhe,  Mathy  passed  for  being  an  active  member  of  the 
advanced  Opposition.  His  face,  however,  at  once  had  a  most 
repulsive  effect  upon  me.  Instinctively  I  recoiled,  even  as  I  did 
afterwards  from  Massa,  the  spy.  In  both  cases  my  presentiment 
did  not  deceive  me. 

Soon  I  found  that  while  Mathy,  off  and  on,  indulged  in 
language  of  an  apparently  revolutionary  kind,  he  often  changed 
his  tone.  '  Did  he  want  to  be  bought  off  ? '  I  asked  myself.  I 
had  a  strange  feeling,  as  if  I  could  read  the  very  thoughts  of  that 
cold  and  questionable  visage.  I  expressed  my  opinion  to  some 
members  of  the  House  confidentially,  but  they  received  such 
remarks  with  incredulity.  When  once  Mathy  committed  himself  in 
a  most  suspicious  way,  I  wrote  a  bitter  criticism,  foretelling  that 
this  man  would  one  day  betray  his  friends  and  the  cause.  I  held 
it  to  be  a  duty  thus  to  speak  out.  The  highly  satirical  portraiture 
made  a  great  sensation  in  Parliamentary  circles.  It  gave  rise  to 
much  astonishment,  but  also  to  uneasiness. 

As  a  counterblast,  an  article  in  a  paper,  under  Mathy's  well- 
known  sign,  sought,  through  political  denunciation,  to  induce 
Government  to  decree  my  expulsion.  This  would  have  been  a 
great  blow  to  the  *  Parliamentary  Gazette'  of  the  ^Maunheimer 
Abendzeitung,'  which  I  then  edited.  But  the  tide  of  the  popular 
movement  was  rising  ahready  in  such  a  way  that  Government 
refrained  from  a  measure  of  expulsion. 

When  the  revolutionary  storm  broke  loose,  Mathy  did  betray 
the  people's  cause,  and  with  it  his  best  personal  friend.  I  had 
judged  him  correctly.  Shortly  before  the  rising  led  by  Hecte 
and  Struve,  he,  with  his  own  hand,  and  without  any  warrant, 
arrested  Fickler,  the  Democratic  leader,  to  whom  he  had  been 
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indebted  for  political  and  even  other  support  in  his  days  of 
distress.  He  seized  that  friend  at  the  railway  station  on  the 
&lse  charge  of  a  treacherous  connection  with  France.  To  cover 
this  shameful  act,  he  alleged  he  had  seen  documentary  proof 
in  the  room  of  the  respected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Professor  Mittermaier.  This  assertion  Mittermaier 
at  once  branded  as  a  concoction.  The  anger  aroused  among  the 
masses  was  so  fierce  that  Mathy  was  near  being  lynched  in  his  own 
constituency  at  Mannheim.  Everywhere  the  common  folk,  on 
his  name  being  mentioned,  spat  out  and  said :  '  Pfcu  ! '  ('  Fie ! ') 
That  word  stuck  henceforth  to  him  as  a  nickname. 

For  the  accurate  and  early  judgment  I  had  made  of  the  man's 
character,  he  sought  to  wreak  a  late  revenge  by  getting  us  killed 
without  formalities.  The  plan  failed  merely  because  the  Grand- 
ducal  Court  and  Ministry,  as  well  as  the  Central  Grovemment  of 
Archduke  Johann,  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon  each 
other's  shoulders,  and  none  had  the  courage  to  take  it. 

•  •••••• 

The  narrow  strip  of  a  casemate,  in  which  I  now  was  back 
at  Bastatt,  had  enormously  thick  waUs,  andalongish  window  with 
cross-bars,  high  up  from  the  ground.  There  was  a  tiny  table,  a 
chair,  and  a  stone  pitcher  which  served  at  the  same  time  as  a 
drinking- vessel.  In  this  cage  I  was  destined  to  pass  in  solitary 
confinement  the  next  seven  months,  again  without  being  allowed 
to  leave  it  for  a  single  moment.     It  was  like  being  buried  alive. 

I  lay  down  tired  on  the  bed.  There  was  a  horsehair  mattress 
as  hard  as  wood ;  under  it,  a  palliasse.  No  pillow ;  only  a 
triangular  piece  of  head-rest  of  the  same  unyielding  stiffiiess. 

For  the  first  time  I  felt  hungry  again,  having  been  left 
without  food  during  the  day.  Late  in  the  evening  after  I 
was  in  bed,  soldiers  and  a  gendarme  came  in  with  a  basin  of  bread- 
and-milk  soup.  A  non-commissioned  officer  held  a  lantern  whilst  I 
was  eating  that  poor  fare.  He  looked  at  me  with  an  unmistakable 
expression  of  sympathy.  Then  the  door,  with  its  heavy  lock  and 
bolts,  was  shut  again  with  a  rattling  noise.  I  tried  to  sleep,  but 
felt  an  intense  cold  coming  from  the  walls  and  the  draughty 
window.  The  blanket  covering  of  the  bed  was  of  the  thinnest ; 
the  little  stove  in  the  casemate  without  fire  in  cold  October. 

Outside,  on  the  corridor  and  in  the  courtyard  below,  sentries 
were  posted.  Perhaps  an  hour  or  two  may  have  passed  when  I 
was  awakened  from  a  doze  by  a  shuffling  of  feet  coming  up  over 
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the  stone  stairs.     The  relief  of  sentries  took  place.     I  heard  a  gun 
loaded,  the  bullet  rammed  in,  and  the  words  bawled  out: — 

'  If  the  prisoner  attempts  to  escape,  shoot  him ! ' 

How  such  an  attempt  could  have  been  made  it  was  im- 
possible to  understand.  Yet  soon  I  was  to  learn  that  these 
pleasant  words  would  be  rung  into  my  ears  at  every  relief  of  the 
sentries,  day  and  night.  Those  nocturnal  visits  and  threatening 
words  of  command  were  evidently  used  as  a  physical  and 
mental  torture.  Worse  than  this,  each  night  the  door  was  nmsilj 
opened  every  few  hours — ^at  what  intervals  I  could  not  say.  Then, 
regularly,  some  soldiers  and  a  gendarme  walked  in,  one  of  them 
holding  a  lantern  and  flashing  the  light  full  upon  my  tokce.  They 
wanted  to  see  whether  I  was  still  there !  Needless  to  dwell  (m 
the  refinement  or  the  barbarity  of  that  Chinese  torture.  I  bore 
it  silently,  though  it  might  have  driven  a  man  to  madness.  I 
wished  to  show  my  utter  contempt  of  all  those  cruelties,  and  of 
rulers  capable  of  such  atrocities. 

No  newspapers,  I  need  scarcely  say,  were  allowed.  At  a  time 
when  every  day  could  bring  about  colossal  political  changes,  I  was 
left  in  utter  darkness  as  to  what  was  going  on  during  montha 
Nay,  at  first,  no  book  even  was  given.  I  sat  or  lay  down  the  whole 
long  days,  brooding  over  my  own  thoughts.  The  brain  racked 
itself  with  incessant  but  vain  endeavours  to  penetrate  the  coffin* 
like  seclusion.     It  was  a  living  death. 

I  scanned  the  faces  of  the  gendarmes  and  soldiers  who  came 
in,  trying  to  find  out  from  their  mien  whether  there  was  any 
gleam  of  hope.  But  I  did  not  speak.  I  was  too  proud  to  mabe 
any  one  think,  however  erroneously ,  that  some  word  of  mine  might 
be  a  sign  of  despair  or  a  covert  plea  for  more  lenient  treatment. 

A  long  time  passed  thus  without  any  intellectual  food. 
The  mind  simply  preyed  upon  itself.  As  the  only  break  in  this 
ghastly  stillness  came  the  secret  investigation  I  was  subjected  to 
by  the  examining  judge.  It  was  held  in  the  small  guard-room 
next  door  to  the  cell.  On  these  few  occasions  I  treated  that  judge 
to  polite  but  firm  remarks  about  our  right  to  act  as  we  had 
done,  in  language  which  astounded  him  beyond  description. 

At  last  I  received  some  books.  The  first  was  the  Bible,  and 
then  one  of  Outs-Muths'  geographical  works.  The  po^ical 
descriptions  and  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
Luther's  powerfol  translation  had  always  struck  me  as  renaarkable 
Hebrew   literature.      In   the  highest  class  at   school,   where  a 
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fiu^ility  for  learning  Hebrew  was  offered  to  those  intending 
to  study  theolc^,  I  had  wished,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  take 
part  in  such  instruction.  But  as  I  confessed,  in  my  freethinking 
eagerness,  for  which  I  was  already  known,  that  my  object  was  by 
no  means  a  theological  one,  I  was  refused  admission.  I  then 
began  Hebrew  for  a  while  with  a  Jewish  schoolfellow  and  later 
xmiversity  friend,  Aaron  Frank.  This  I  did  not  continue  at 
Heidelberg.  There,  besides  the  course  of  jurisprudence,  of 
Homan,  German,  and  French  law,  as  expounded  by  the  great 
legists,  Yangerow,  Mittermaier,  Zopfl,  and  others,  I  attended  so 
many  lectures  on  history,  archaeology,  political  economy,  philo- 
sophy, and  literature,  as  well  as  on  Grermanistic  lore  which  had 
been  a  favourite  subject  of  mine  since  my  boyhood,  that  my  time 
was  too  much  taken  up.  I  was  all  the  more  occupied  as  I 
zealously  went  into  the  study  of  Gothic  and  Old  High  German, 
and  privately  also  into  ancient  Low  German  which  Professor 
Hahn  declared  to  have  himself  neglected. 

Now,  in  this  dreary  loi0Bliness  of  the  casemate  dungeon,  I 
gladly  turned  to  the  Old  Testament  with  its  many  significant 
passages  against  kingcraft  and  tyranny.  In  Guts-Muths'  work 
tlie  coloured  drawings  representing  the  various  races  were 
soothing  to  the  hungering  eye.  I  read  everything  with  avidity 
from  beginning  to  end. 

With  the  bed,  the  table,  the  stove,  and  a  box  of  some  of  my 
clothes,  which  were  sent  after  a  while,  there  were  only  a  few  feet 
of  room  left  for  pacing  up  and  down.  Being  accustomed  to  much 
bodily  exercise,  and  of  a  physical  strength  generally  looked  upon 
as  uncommon,  I  suffered  agonies  irom  this  confinement  like  a  wild 
beast.  Now  and  then  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  shake 
and  lift  the  heavy  wooden  bedstead  in  a  kind  of  athletic  fury, 
merely  to  get  a  little  outlet  for  pent-up  energy.  Yet  I  had  to 
do  this  with  caution,  as  there  were  sentries  with  loaded  guns  in 
the  corridor  and  under  the  window,  and  two  gendarmes  as 
watchers  in  a  room  next  door.  They  might  have  construed  the 
noise  of  such  enraged  exercise  as  an  attempt  at  escape. 

Soon  after  I  had  been  put  into  that  stone  cage,  a  new  horror 
accomtdated  upon  the  head  of  those  described.  The  little  rest  I 
ooold  get,  so  often  broken  by  the  nightly  visitation,  was  now  still 
farther  disturbed  by  ghastly  dreams.  It  was  owing,  no  doubt, 
partly  to  the  same  cause  as  at  Bruchsal — namely,  the  oppressive 
foul  air  at  night  in  the  narrow  un ventilated  cell,  but  partly  also 
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to  the  racking  hardness  of  the  woodlike  head-rest.  I  tried  to 
soften  it  by  putting  my  coat  over  it,  which  until  then  I  had 
spread  over  the  wretchedly  thin  blanket.  But  then  I  fomid 
myself  all  the  more  shivering  from  cold  within  those  stone  walls. 
I  had  gone  into  the  campaign  in  light  sununer  dress,  and  it  todc 
some  time  before  the  box  with  my  clothes  arrived.  Meanwhile 
nothing  additional  was  given  me  for  the  sake  of  warmth. 

The  result  of  all  these  discomforts  was  that  during  about  three 
months  I  had  literally,  night  after  night,  the  same  horrible  dream. 
My  dear  mother,  who  had  died  some  years  before,  appeared  to  me 
continually  as  a  ghastly  terrifying  figure,  with  distorted  traits. 
In  vain  did  I,  when  lying  down,  think  of  the  great  love  she  had 
always  borne  to  me — of  her  unfailing  goodness  of  heart  combined 
with  playful  humour — of  her  self-sacrificing  care  for  the  jmr,  for 
whom  every  week  on  a  given  day  she  would  leave  some  money  as 
well  as  little  bags  of  food  arranged  with  her  own  hands — of  the 
simple  and  naive  creed  which  she,  not  being  a  church-goer,  would 
show  when,  in  a  beautiful  star-lit  night,  she  took  me  out,  as  a 
boy,  into  the  garden,  and,  pointing  to  the  glittering  constella- 
tions, said  that  our  future  home  was  to  be  in  those  sublime 
worlds — or  of  her  last  touching  words  on  her  death-bed,  when  she 
placed  her  hand  on  my  head  with  a  blessing. 

It  was  all  in  vain.  When  night  fell  and  any  sleep  came,  there 
uprose  the  same  terrible  nightmare,  and  I  awoke  with  an  outcry 
in  deep  distress. 

This  suddenly  ceased  in  some  unaccountable  way.  Perhaps 
the  change  was  caused  by  my  opening  at  last  the  window  befiore 
lying  down,  or  sometimes  even  late  at  night,  in  spite  of  the  fearful 
cold.  This  I  had  to  do  at  some  risk,  for  as  soon  as  I  stepped  up 
to  the  deep  window  embrasure  I  often  heard  the  gun  of  the  sentiy 
cocked,  and  words  of  challenge  uttered.  Then  I  quickly  sprang 
back  upon  the  table  from  which  I  had  approached  the  window. 

As  to  food,  there  was  not  overmuch  of  it ;  but  this  did  not ' 
matter  in  such  an  absolute  seclusion  without  any  exercise.  Twice 
a  week  only,  a  piece  of  boiled  soup-meat  was  given.  The  bread 
was  the  coarse  soldier's  bread  then  in  use,  in  which  the  teeth 
sometimes  gnashed  against  what  felt  like  sand.  No  fork  or  knife 
was  allowed ;  only  a  spoon.  I  had  to  tear  the  tough  meat  with 
my  hands. 

The  nails  of  my  feet  grew  painfully  into  the  flesh.  But  I  was 
not  allowed  a  penknife  for  cutting  the  nails.     Those  of  my  hands 
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I  had  to  bite  off.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  of  the  beard  easily 
came  out  when  I  put  my  fingers  through  it.  Even  when  the  hair 
load  grown  so  long  as  to  reach  the  shoulders,  it  was  not  cut. 

The  supply  of  wood  for  tte  stove  was  extremely  scanty.  I 
felt  the  cold  in  that  hard  winter  very  bitterly.  Through  the 
<iraughtiness  of  the  window,  which  was  above  the  bed, 
X  got  a  nervous  irritation  on  the  top  of  the  head.  It  gave  a 
sensation  as  if  ants  were  crawling  over  the  brain  in  serpentine 
procession.  The  ceU  having  been  whitewashed,  with  plenty  of 
-white  lead  used,  shortly  before  I  became  its  inmate,  a  throat 
complaint,  with  an  ulcerous  swelUng,  was  the  result.  I 
could  not  take  food  without  pain.  So  at  last  I  had  to  speak 
about  it,  w^en  I  got  some  gargle.  As  to  any  ablution  of  the 
body,  there  was  not  the  slightest  provision  for  it.  The  pitcher 
and  a  small  towel  were  to  serve  for  everything,  even  in  the  way  of 
^washing.  This  I  could  not  bear  any  longer.  Having  mentioned 
it  to  Matt  the  warder,  I  was  glad  beyond  expression  when  he 
brought  in — though  only  once  a  week — a  little  wooden  tub  with 
a  piece  of  soap. 

In  the  painful  state  of  starved  senses,  the  mind  often  wandered 
back,  with  a  strange  yearning,  to  the  picture  of  woodland,  hill, 
and  stream,  and  flower-decked  leas,  to  which  I  had  always  felt  a 
strong  attraction.  I  had  been  brought  up,  in  the  later  part  of 
my  youth,  between  two  forests  full  of  red  deer  and  all  kinds 
of  animals;  also,  wild  boars  in  an  enclosure,  through  which 
they  sometimes  broke.  On  looking  from  the  windows  of  my 
study  over  a  large  meadow  towards  the  woods,  I  had  always  seen 
in  spring  the  arrival  of  numerous  storks,  clappering  and  feeding 
in  WBter-rills.  Throughout  the  year  there  was  the  sight  of  stags, 
roes,  and  hares,  coming  out  from  the  forest,  and  grazing; 
the  leverets  indulging  in  their  comic  in&ntine  antics.  During 
a  grand-ducal  hunt,  an  enormous  number  of  animals  were  usually 
shot.  Much  damage  was  done  in  our  grounds  by  the  deer  and 
hares ;  but  the  game  laws  being,  before  the  Bevolution,  of  the 
most  outrageously  mediseval  kind,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Yet, 
as  boys,  we  would  sometimes  set  a  wire  trap  in  our  garden,  in 
spite  of  the  frightftd  penalties.  The  first  time,  however,  we 
caught  a  hare,  its  pitiable  childlike  cries  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  gave  me  an  utter  disgust  for  this  kind  of  illicit  sport. 

Other  rural  recollections  crowded  in  upon  me.     On  frosty 
winter  nights  I  had  often  heard,  high  up  in  the  sky,  the  plaintive 
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gaggling  of  wiM  geese  and  dncks,  travelling  southwards  in  pointed 
array.  They  generally  settled  on  a  pond  not  fsr  from  onr  home, 
where  a  number  of  them  were  caught.  Again,  grand  was  the 
recollection  of  splendid  thunderstorms  in  summer,  with  the 
preceding  distant  roar  in  the  tree-tops  of  the  forest,  and  the  short 
interval  of  almost  supematurally  sudden  calm.  Then,  in  winter, 
when  I  walked  back  from  town,  late  at  night,  to  my  father's 
house,  the  brilliant  firmament  and  the  plain  below,  aJl  covered 
with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  snow,  exercised  a  magnetic 
fascination.  This  irresistible  influence  of  a  snow  landscape,  lit  up 
by  the  moon,  has  a  well-known  entrancing,  soporific  influence 
upon  the  belated  wanderer.  On  one  occasion'  I  was  only  saved 
from  what,  no  doubt,  would  have  resulted  in  death,  by  a  carter 
I)assing  by  with  his  heavily  loaded  wagon.  He  picked  me  up 
where  I  had  already  sunk  down,  near  a  tree  on  the  deserted  high- 
road. But  the  glorious  aspect  of  the  heavens,  in  the  open,  in 
these  wonderful  nights,  never  faded  from  my  memory. 

To  roam  in  the  dark  woods,  where  in  some  natural  opening — 
forming  what  looked  like  a  fairy-ring — many  beautiful  plants, 
even  of  the  orchid  kind,  were  growing ;  to  go  botanising  over  the 
meadows  and  hills  with  their  rich  bloom  of  the  many  species 
found  in  Southern  Germany ;  to  help  in  mowing  the  grass  and 
stacking  the  hay,  had  been  my  delight.  The  '  narrow  pressure  of 
the  streets ' — der  Strassen  quetachende  Enge^  as  Gt)ethe  has  it  in 
*  Faust ' — has  been,  ever  since,  my  aversion. 

And  now,  with  such  haunting  pictures  before  my  mind's  eye, 
to  lie  in  that  bare  narrow  casemate,  day  and  night,  without  a 
single  breath  of  fresh  air,  month  after  month ! 

I  recollect  how  once,  when  a  gendarme  visited  the  cell,  an 
early  wasp  flew  in.     I  felt  actual  joy  at  the  sight.     The  insect 
seemed  to  me  like  a  pleasant  harbinger  of  spring,  and  I  wished  I 
could  induce  the  winged  thing  to  stay.     But  it  knew  better. 
•  ••.••• 

One  day  a  slight  tap  was  given  at  the  door.  Through  the 
keyhole  there  came  a  scarcely  audible  whisper : 

'Pst!     Pst!' 

What  could  this  mean  ?  Was  it  possible  that  a  friend  of  our 
cause  was  there  in  the  guise  of  a  sentinel  ? 

A  prisoner's  mood  is,  in  rapid  change,  often  one  of  elated 
hopefulness,  and  then  again  of  dark  despair  and  suspicion.  I 
looked  through  the  keyhole.     There   stooped  before  the  door  a 
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ptivate,  a  man  of  remarkably  fine  features — of  almost  distinguished 

appearance,  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

'  I  have  to  tell  you  sad  news ! '  he  said  under  his  breath.    '  The 

Revolution  at  Vienna  is  overthrown.     A  state  of  siege  proclaimed. 

Bobea-t  BTum  guillotined  on  the  scaffold ;  with  him  many  others. 

Slood  running  everywhere !  * 

Hardly  had  these  few  words  been  faintly  breathed  when  there 

was  some  slight  noise  at  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  gendarmes 

were  lodged.    I  quickly  stepped  back  and  threw  myself  on  the 

bed,  pretending  to  be  asleep.     Meanwhile  I  heard  how  the  soldier 
grounded  his  gun  with  a  heavy  thump,  as  if  trying  to  deaden 

the  slight  sound-waves  of  his  hurried  whisper.  Again  all  was  still. 
'  Robert  Blum  guilbtined ! '  .  .  .  His  form  and  figure  vividly 
came  up  before  me  as  I  had  seen  him  during  the  Provisional 
Parliament  at  Frankfurt,  in  the  full  glow  of  his  popularity.  Of 
his  recent  presence  at  Vienna,  of  a  new  Revolution  there  in  autmnn, 
I  had  no  inkling.  Only  later  I  learnt  that  he  had  gone  thither  in 
October,  sent  as  a  representative  of  his  party  in  the  German 
Nationsd  Assembly,  together  with  our  firiend,  Dr.  Julius  Frobel, 
the  poet  Moritz  Hartmann,  and  another  member.  A  new  popular 
lismg  had  taken  place  at  Vienna.  The  dynasty,  deeply  com- 
promised in  secret  reactionary  intrigues,  had  fled;  whereupon 
the  Austrian  Reichstag  made  common  cause  with  the  movement 
for  the  protection  of  the  liberties  won.  But  Imperialist  armies 
gathered  round  the  fated  town ;  and,  after  a  long  and  heroic  defence, 
in  which  Robert  Blum  played  his  part,  Vienna  was  stormed  by 
the  troops  of  JeUacic,  the  Governor  of  Croatia,  and  of  Field- 
Marshal  Windischgratz. 

Then,  indeed,  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  German 
Parliament  was,  '  not  guillotined  on  the  scaffold,'  as  the  soldier 
had  stated  from  hearsay,  but  lawlessly  shot  by  drumhead  law. 
All  Germany,  including  Liberal  men  in  Government,  rang  with 
indignation  and  horror.  Freiligrath,  the  *  bard  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,' dedicated  to  Blum's  memory  one  of  his  grandest  and  most 
tholling  poems. 

The  startling  news  of  that  execution,  thus  stealthily,  in  hasty 
firagmentary  wise,  conveyed  to  me,  seemed  almost  too  monstrous 
for  belief,  in  spite  of  what  we  had  experienced.  Robert  Blum 
was  the  very  idol  of  the  masses.  His  legal  inviolability  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  which  Austria  had  sent  her 
own  deputies,   should  have  covered  him  to  the  full.    In  this 

28—5 
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opinion  he  had  cahnly  remained  in  the  town  after  it  had  been 
taken  by  storm ;  even  asking  for  his  passport.  Now,  was  it 
imaginable  that  such  a  crime  against  that  '  Sovereignty  of  the 
People'  (Volk8-S<mverdnitdt)y  which  Freiherr  von  Gagem^  as 
Speaker,  had  formally  proclaimed  at  the  opening  of  the  G-ennan 
Parliament,  could  have  been  committed?  If  so,  what  <^her 
violent  deeds  might  not  be  expected  from  triumphant  tyranny  ? 
For  many  days  I  mused  over  that  secret  tale. 

Some  weeks  later,  another  faint  sound  was  heard  at  the  key- 
hole.   I  looked.     The  same  soldier  knelt  there  I 

*  I  cannot  bear  it  any  more ! '  he  whispered.  *  I  want  to  leave 
the  country.     Can  you  give  me  any  advice  as  to  where  to  go  ? ' 

I  gazed  T^losely  at  his  face  and  eyes.  Was  this  a  snare? 
Gould  this  man  with  the  uncommonly  fine  features  not  be  an 
officer  in  disguise,  seeking  to  lure  me  on  ?  How  if  the  gendarmes 
next  door  had  been  set  to  listen  to  our  conversation  as  future 
witnesses  ?  If  I  encouraged  a  soldier  to  desertion,  might  not  this 
be  taken  advantage  of,  in  such  times  of  high-handed  despotism, 
for  haling  me  before  a  new  court-martial  ? 

The  soldier's  voice  had  the  accent  of  the  Alemannic  people  of 
the  Black  Forest,  where  remarkably  handsome  physiognomies  are 
not  rare,  and  where  our  rising  had  taken  place.  I  mentally 
fought  against  the  doubts  which  had  risen  in  my  mind ;  but  I 
answered  cautiously,  yet  at  the  same  time  fully  within  the 
principles  which  guided  me.  I  explained  to  the  man  the  route 
which  emigrants  to  America  usually  take,  but  added : 

'  I  trust  you  will  stay  here.  Our  cause  will  yet  triumph  once 
more.     With  your  views,  you  have  a  duty  to  fulfil ! ' 

*  Thanks ! '  he  answered ;  *  I  will  see ! ' 

In  the  dead  solitude  of  the  dungeon  my  thoughts  continually 
went  back  to  these  clandestine  conversations.  Sometimes  the 
harassing  doubt  would  return.  Sometimes  I  believed  a  good 
friend  had  come,  though  with  a  sanguinary  tale,  who  might  yet 
be  of  use. 

Months  passed.  I  heard  nothing  further  of  what  was  going 
on  outside.  In  this  Kaspar  Hauser-like  closeness  (as  Amalie 
Strove,  in  her  '  Reminiscences,'  calls,  with  a  significant  allusion 
to  the  Baden  dynasty,  the  treatment  awarded  to  her  husband  and 
me)  my  head,  from  want  of  fresh  air  and  of  bodily  movement, 
often  swam.  For  exercise  I  tried  to  run  up  and  down  the  few 
feet  of  room  left  in  the  cell,  but  it  generally  made  matters  only 
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worse.  Giddiness  then  overcame  me.  Sometimes  I  felt  as  if  the 
walls  were  suddenly  giving  way  and  slowly  closing  in  upon  me. 
It  was  a  horrible  sensation.  To  this  feeling  I  gave  expression, 
after  some  six  months,  in  a  poem — folly  revolutionary  in  spirit, 
though — ^which,  by  means  presently  to  be  explained,  I  managed 
to  send  to  Friederike,  with  a  letter.*   It  began  thus : 

8eehi  Monden  lang^  seeks  Monden  Umg 
\  In  dtmpfer  ICasematte  ; 

Mein  einziff  lehend  Kerkergenou 
Die  Nagerin,  die  Ratte, 

The  gnawing  of  a  rat  was  indeed  occasionally  heard  in  a  comer. 
I  never  saw  it.     Still,  even  this  was  almost  welcome  as  a  sign  of  life. 

During  all  these  gruesome  experiences,  I  can  aver,  I  never 
lost  courage  or  fiEuth  in  our  guiding  principles.  Other  conso- 
latory fiEuth  I  had  not.  When  in  later  years,  in  this  country, 
our  dear  Mend  Mazzini  would  now  and  then  launch  out,  with 
almost  priestly  bitterness,  against  the  views  of  Feuerbach,  Strauss, 
Biichner,  Darwin,  and  Huxley,  I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  those  who  held  such  views,  and  who  remained  firm 
under  the  worst  treatment,  gave  proof  of  superior  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  social  progress,  as 
compared  with  those  who  were  of  his  own  way  of  believing.  He 
evaded  the  question. 

G-ustav  von  Struve,  on  his  part,  held  a  Deistic  creed.  In  a 
touching  poem  to  his  wife,  to  be  found  in  her  '  Reminiscences/ 
he  embodied,  in  language  of  noble  simplicity,  his  religious 
trust  in  a  Supreme  Power  that  rules  all  for  the  best.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  he  approached  to  philosophical  ideas,  such  as 
they  were  developed  already  in  ancient  Hindoo  and  classic  antiquity 
by  Kapila,  Empedokles,  and  Lucretius. 

..••••.a 

One  day  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  my  elder  brother.  At 
the  first  glance  I  scarcely  recognised  him.  He  came  in  his 
artillery  uniform,  in  which  I  had  not  seen  him  before,  fresh 
from  Northern  Germany,  whither  his  regiment  had  been  sent 
during  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war.  The  warder  and  a  gendarme 
were  present.  I  spoke  to  Valentin  with  befitting  calmness  and 
composure.  But  the  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes  when  he  saw 
and  heard  the  condition  in  which  I  was  kept ;  and  he,  who  was  of 
the  strongest  build  and  of  great  physical  strength,  was  for  a  while 
utterly  unmanned* 
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Little  did  he  imagine  then  the  fate  which  voold  be&U  him  many 
months  later,  after  the  sanguinary  overthrow  of  a  new  Bevolutioii, 
in  which  he  had  taken  part  on  the  people's  side  as  an  eleeted 
officer  of  the  artillery.  Being  made  a  prisoner  of  war  by  the 
invading  Prussian  army  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince 
(the  later  King-Emperor  William  I.),  he  was  asked  his  name,  and 
at  once  tied  to  a  tree  to  be  shot.  His  captors  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  myself  that  had  been  seized.  ' 

*  I  am  not  Karl  Blind ! '  he  had  juet  time  to  gasp  out ;  ^  my 
name  is  Valentin  Blind ! ' 

This  saved  him«  By  a  court-martial^  fcnrtunately  held  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  military  judges  were  known  to  pronounce 
rather  a  more  l^ent  sentence  after  a  good  meal,  he  was  con- 
demned to  seven  years  of  solitary  confinement  in  the  cellular 
prison  of  Bruchsal.  There  the  prisoners,  when  daily  marched 
out  into  the  courtyard,  bed  to  wear  cloth  masks  over  their  faces, 
so  that  they  might  not  recognise  each  other.  Speaking  to  each 
other  was  forbidden  to  them.  During  Valentin's  captivity,  not  a 
few  cases  of  madness  and  suicide  occurred  among  the  mass  of 
political  prisoners  that  filled  all  available  dungeons  and  lockHoqp 
rooms  throughout  the  country — so  enormous  was  their  number. 
The  muscles  of  his  arms  became,  during  those  seven  years,  qxdte 
hard  and  stiff.  After  his  release,  he,  once  one  of  the  most  robust 
men,  died,  a  few  years  later,  a  premature  death. 

Another  visit  to  me,  which  was  allowed  some  time  afterwards, 
was  that  of  Friederike.  It  lasted,  like  that  of  my  brother,  only 
about  ten  minutes.  We  both  maintained  the  fullest  self'^command. 
I  quietly  expressed  my  hope  for  a  near  triumph  of  our  cause,  but 
was  presently  checked  by  the  gendarme,  whilst  the  warder  had 
kindly  remained  silent.  This  visit  was  like  a  sudden  sunbeam  in 
the  casemate  tomb. 

But  what  would  the  governor  of  the  fortress  of  Bastatt,  and 
those  that  acted  under  him,  have  thought,  had  the  mere  sus- 
picion crossed  their  minds  that  between  me  and  Friederike  there 
would  soon  be  established  a  secret  correspond^ice,  daringly  con- 
veyed through  Matt  the  warder  himself? 

I  scarcely  know  how  that  man,  who  had  acted  as  jailer  to  me 
before,  gradually  earned  my  confidence.  In  the  never-failing 
presence  of  the  gendarmes  or  soldiers,  I  was  unable  to  hold 
out  any  future  reward  to  him.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  some- 
times saw  in  his  looks  and  slight  movements  a  sign  of  his  leadi- 
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ness  to  do  me  a  good  tarn.  A  captive  in  sach  circnmstances 
appears  to  get  an  almost  pretematnral  insight. 

In  the  course  of  months  I  had  been  allowed  more  and  more 
books,  which  Friederike  now  sent.  They  were  all  of  a  non- 
political  character :  some  works  of  G-oethe,  Seume,  and  Creorge 
Sand ;  a  translation  of  Ossian ;  a  new  edition  of  Luther's  writings ; 
many  volumes  of  Shakespeare  in  the  version  of  Schlegel  and 
Tieck,  and  others.  They  were  piled  up  on  the  small  table.  The 
mere  feict  of  even  these  books  being  permitted  to  be  received  in 
prison,  with  pages  often  significantly  ear-marked,  or  pencilled, 
I  now  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that  the  popular  movement  was 
again  in  the  ascendant.  As  to  the  continued  severity  of  my  cage- 
like duress,  I  held  that  to  be  evidence  of  the  fear  of  Government 
lest  a  rescue  might  be  attempted. 

Besides  books,  Friederike  had  sent  once  a  few  delicacies ; 
among  them,  some  oranges.  At  that  time,  this  was  a  high- 
priced  firuit  in  Southern  G-ermany,  which  had  to  come  by  wagon 
transit  over  the  Alps.  The  oranges,  I  learnt  afterwards,  were  at 
first  not  allowed  to  be  brought  to  me — ^probably  from  a  suspicion 
that  a  watch-spring  might  be  hidden  in  one  of  them,  which  could 
serve  as^  a  file  for  sawing  the  window-bars.  Yet  what  use  could 
that  have  been,  with  a  sentry  below  the  window,  and  soldiers  and 
gendarmes  posted  about?  Later  on,  a  single  orange  was  given 
me,  cut  up  into  little  irregular  bits,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  for  some  tiny  instrument  possibly  concealed  in  it. 

However,  even  those  small  mercies  also  proved  to  me  that  the 
tide  of  the  Democratic  movement  was  rising.  All  this  en- 
coun^ed  me  to  try  Matt's  sympathetic  feelings,  which  I  thought 
I  had  observed  in  his  eyes  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

From  a  book  I  tore  a  blank  leaf.  I  had  then  got  some  writing 
material  for  the  purpose  of  writing  out  notes,  in  view  of  the 
coming  great  State  Trial.  Still,  I  had  to  be  careful  not  to  let  it  be 
seen,  when  an  inspection  took  place,  that  any  paper  of  that 
special  kind  was  missing.  So  I  wrote,  on  the  abstracted  book 
leaf,  a  letter  to  Friederike  in  very  circumspect  words,  indicating 
the  accustomed  endearing  terms  only  by  dots. 

By  a  fortunate  oversight  I  had  not  been  bodily  searched  to 
the  fully  when  made  a  prisoner — ^with  the  exception  of  having  had 
to  hand  over  all  my  valuables.  A  lucky  chance  had  thus  left  me 
a  piece  of  sealing-wax  which  I  had  used  during  our  campaign. 
With  this  I  sealed  the  letter  at  the  stove. 
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Then  I  put  the  note  behind  some  books  on  the  table  near  the 
window.  The  books  formed,  so  to  say,  a  screen.  On  Matt  coming 
in  to  empty  things  and  to  inspect  the  table,  I  gave  him  a  side- 
ward glance,  slightly  pointing  in  the  direction  where  the  letter 
lay.  The  gendarme  meanwhile  stood  at  the  door.  Matt  did  Dot 
appear  to  understand  or  to  dare,  though,  as  in  duty  bound,  he 
rummaged  about  the  table.  When  they  had  left  I  hid  the  l^ter 
in  the  bed — which  I  always  had  to  make  up  myself — but  repeated 
the  manoeuvre  next  day. 

Again  with  no  result !     I  was  in  despair. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  third  day  the  gendarme  was 
looking  away  for  a  few  moments.  Quickly  I  pointed  with  my 
finger  to  the  letter,  and  made  a  rapid  sign  to  Matt  to  take  it. 
Then  he,  with  his  back  turned  towards  the  door,  seized  the  note  and 
cleverly  slid  it  into  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  His  £Eice,  always 
pale,  blanched  to  a  ghastly  whiteness  when  he  did  this.  He  was 
clearly  in  mortal  fear  of  detection.  However,  everything  passed 
off  well.  From  that  day  a  correspondence  was  set  up  between  me 
and  Friederike  by  similar  means. 

I  was  much  troubled  as  to  the  safe  arrival  of  this  first  letter. 
Was  Matt  to  be  really  trusted?  How  if  he  acted  like  the 
treacherously  insinuating  go-between — a  common  criminal — ^who 
had  betrayed  me  at  Frankenthal  after  offering  to  convey  a  few 
written  words  to  her  who  had  been  there  under  the  same  charge 
of  high  treason  and  insult  to  majesty  ? 

After  a  while  a  letter  came  fix)m  Friederike  openly  through 
the  prison  authorities.  How  glad  I  was  that  it  contained  the  secret 
sign  I  had  indicated  to  her  as  a  proof  of  her  having  safely 
received  mine  !     Now  I  felt  relieved  indeed. 

Soon  afterwards  another  sentry,  to  my  horror,  whispered  to 
me  through  the  keyhole  that  I  should  be  on  my  guard  against 
the  turnkey.  '  As  soon  as  the  man  has  locked  the  door  again,' 
said  the  soldier,  '  he  makes  mocking  gestures  at  you«  He  is  a 
false  fellow.' 

So  there  was  treachery,  after  all  ?  And  why  did  the  soldier 
say  I  should  be  on  my  guard  ?  How  could  he  know  ?  Was  he 
aware  of  anything  that  had  passed  between  me  and  Matt  ? 

*But  no,'  I  finally  reasoned  to  myself;  'Matt  wants  to  mislead 
the  gendarmes.     It  is  a  feint  of  his.' 

So,  in  fact,  it  rightly  turned  out  to  be. 

The  sealing  of  a  letter  was  a  rather  difficult  matter.     It  had 
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Lo  be  done  by  melting  the  wax  at  the  heated  stove,  no  candle 
bemg  allowed.  Hence  I  had  to  use  the  wax  daring  daytime. 
Now  it  80  happened  that  once  when  I  had  just  sealed  a  letter,  the 
warder  and  the  gendarmes  came  in  at  an  unosoal  hour.  The 
gendarmes  sniffed  the  air  suspiciously*  *  What  smell  is  this  ? ' 
one  of  them  asked  gruffly. 

'I  don't  know/  I  answered  carelessly. 

'  Bat  there  is  a  curious  smell  near  the  stove/  he  said,  coming 
nearer. 

^Majbe  from  the  peat/  I  replied.  'Sometimes  it  smells 
solphorously/ 

Some  peat  had  been  brought  in  with  a  little  beech  wood.  The 
men  now  sniffed  about  the  stove.  Sure,  the  smell  was  there; 
and  they  became  satisfied  that  it  was  a  special  kind  of  peat. 

Believing  in  Matt's  trustworthiness,  and  being  fully  supplied 
now  with  writing-paper,  I  sent  out  several  communications 
through  him,  destined  for  the  press.  In  one  of  them,  guiding 
maxims  were  laid  down  for  the  copying  jury.  The  point  of  view 
devebped  was,  that  in  such  a  stormy  period  of  revolution,  when 
there  was  a  struggle  daily  going  on,  with  quick-changing  issues, 
between  popular  right  and  despotic  violence  combined  with 
princely  perjury — all  institutions  being  thus  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion— a  juryman  who  would  not  see  Germany  thrown  back  into 
her  former  wretched  state  of  dynastic  dismemberment  and  social 
oppression,  should  not  give  his  verdict  simply  on  the  facts  of  a 
case,  but  in  accordance  with  his  notions  of  right  or  wrong; 
otherwise  he  could  only  bring  misery  upon  his  fatherland.  If 
his  *  Yes '  to  any  question  of  fact  were  to  hand  over  a  champion  of 
freedom  to  the  headsman's  sword  on  the  scaffold,  he  should  boldly 
answer  *  No ; '  meaning  *  Not  guilty.' 

That  point  had  a  practical  importance  for  us.  As  will  be  seen 
later  on,  these  admonitions  to  the  expected  jury  had  a  serviceable 
effect.  In  prison  I  could  not  reckon  upon  it  as  a  certainty ;  but  I 
naturally  did  my  best  to  impress  the  public  mind. 

Thus  the  prisoner  who  was  so  closely  immured  as  if  he  were 
dead,  and  against  whom  everything  was  done  to  break  down 
health  and  to  drive  him,  if  possible,  out  of  reason,  fought  Govern- 
ment at  last  with  the  pen  from  his  very  casemate  tomb. 

Meanwhile  I  looked  forward  with  quiet  resolve  to  whatever 
issue  the  State  trial  might  have.  Few,  perhaps,  would  under- 
stand how  deep  the  iron  had  sunk  into  my  soul  from  conviction 
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of  the  righteoiisness  of  onr  cause  and  under  the  load  of  barbarous 
treatment.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  refrain  from  all  personal 
defence.  I  meant  contemptuously  to  forgo  even  the  eJightest 
complaint  acboat  the  cruelties  inflicted — which  to  some  extent 
had  at  last  become  known  in  public — but  boldly  and  mercilessly 
to  draw  up  a  formal  Act  of  Accusation  against  the  wearer  of  the 
crown  and  all  German  kingcraft.  This  I  proposed  to  do  in 
language  never  heard  before  in  any  court  of  justice.  I  wrote 
to  Friederike  that  those  proceedings  would  be  made  a 

Dies  irae,  diet  iUa, 
Soltet  taeelum  in/avilla. 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

Meanwhile  I  had  received  a  great  number  not  only  of  books, 
but  also  of  various  newspapers — Conservative,  Liberal,  even 
advanced  Democratic  ones — of  old  and  recent  date,  which 
Friederike  henceforth  procured  with  never-flagging  zeal  from  the 
editorial  office  of  the  journal  with  which  I  had  for  years  been 
connected.  The  fact  of  all  this  being  let  in  showed  that  the  power 
of  Government  was  on  the  wane.  How  I  pored  over  those  papers 
to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  stirring  events  that  had 
rapidly  followed  each  other,  whilst  I,  consumed  with  helpless 
wrath,  lay  in  the  stone  oubliette  \  Even  the  advertisements  I 
went  through  with  a  curious  interest.  It  was  as  if  they  restored 
to  me  bits  of  that  individual  life  which  every  attempt  had  been 
made  to  crush  by  a  treatment  calculated  to  bring  about  madness 
or  self-murder. 

Though  I  had  full  opportunity  now  of  reading,  I  was  still 
thrown  back,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  wintry  days,  on  my  own 
thoughts  as  soon  as  dusk  came  on.  No  candle  was  allowed  yet 
When  the  light  of  day  waned,  I  could  do  nothing  but  stare  at 
the  high  wall  opposite  or  at  the  sky  through  the  narrow  heavily 
barred  window,  or  lie  down  on  the  hard  couch.  In  the  stillness  ci 
the  gloaming  and  of  the  dark,  the  far-off  screech  of  a  railway  engine, 
the  rolling  sound  of  a  train,  or  the  bugle  calls  for  the  garrison  made 
the  hopeless  longing  for  liberty  even  more  painful.  Often  I  rose 
to  look  up  to  the  small  bit  of  the  starry  firmament  I  was  aUe 
to  see.  Such  calm  above!  such  fiendish  cruelty  below!  The 
moon  glided  along,  heedless  of  human  suffering. 

Karl  Bum). 
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Off  St.  Helena :  Friday,  15th  August,  1817. 
We  arrived  at  St.  Helena  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  inst., 
being  five  weeks  within  one  day  from  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
twelve  days  from  ronnding  the  Cape.  We  sailed  again  yesterday 
afternoon,  but  owing  to  light  winds  daring  the  night  we  were  at 
daylight  this  morning  still  in  sight  of  the  island,  distant  about 
forty  miles. 

On  arriving  in  the  bay  of  St.  Helena  we  found  several  men-of- 
war.  The  flag  of  Bear-Admiral  Plampin  was  flying  on  board  the 
ConqaeTOTy  74,  by  a  boat  from  which  ship  we  were  boarded  before 
we  anchored,  and  both  Hall  ^  and  myself  were  surprised  by  a  note 
from  Mr.  Caimes,  the  first  lieutenant  of  her,  who  was  an  old 
friend  and  companion  of  ours  on  our  first  going  to  sea  in  the 
Ltandefr  in  1802.  We  had  neither  of  us  met  for  many  years  ;  I 
had  not  seen  him  for  upwards  of  ten.  The  meeting  on  all  sides 
was  agreeable,  and  I  remained  the  evening  with  him,  while  Hall 
went  on  shore  to  wait  on  the  Governor  and  Admiral. 

At  dinner  I  met  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  the  Adjutemt-General, 
who  informed  me  that  Hall  would  possibly  see  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  on  the  following  day,  after  the  review  which  was  to 
take  place  on  account  of  the  Regent's  birthday.  Sir  Thomas 
being  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  my  hearing  in  time  from  Hall  for 
this  purpose  kindly  ofiered  to  have  a  horse  in  readiness  for  me  in 
the  morning  and  said  he  would  himself  accompany  me  to  the 
review.  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer  and  was  punctual  to  my 
appointment,  although  the  weather  was  so  wet  and  dirty  as  to 
prevent  the  review.  Before  I  proceed  further  I  must  in  justice 
to  Sir  Thomas  Eeade  observe  that  on  all  other  occasions  we  found 
him  equally  kind  and  friendly  and  obUging  to  a  degree  which  is 
seldom  met  with  from  a  stranger.  His  manners  and  appearance^ 
which  are  both  genteel  and  soldierlike,  have  a  very  peculiar  degree 
of  softness  and  sweetness,  which  can  only  be  the  effect  of  a  very 
delightful  disposition,  aided  by  a  long  intercourse  with  the  world 
and  an  intimate  connection  with  the  best  society. 

*  Copied  by  his  great-grand-daughter,  M.  C.  Bernard,  from  the  Diary  of  Lieut, 
Herbert  John  Clifford,  B.N.,  1817  [written  on  board  H.M.  sloop  Lyra  on  the 
homeward  voyage  from  China,  whither  the  Lyra  had  gone  with  Lord  Amherst's 
embassy.]  *  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  RN. 
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As  the  review  was  put  off  I  proceeded  to  join  Hall  si 
Plantation  House,  the  residence  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  the 
Governor ;  it  was  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  up  a  winding 
road  over  Ladder  Hill,  the  height  of  which  is  697  feet.  We  met 
on  the  road  and  I  learned  from  him  that  we  were  to  sail  in  the 
evening ;  that  a  message  had  been  sent  to  Marshal  Bertrand,  at 
Longwood,  to  say  that  Captain  Hall  wished  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Napoleon,  and  that  we  were  to  go  over  to  him  about  one  o'clock. 

On  my  reaching  Plantation  House  I  found  Captain  Hervey 
had  arrived  before  me;  he  was  with  the  Govemor^s  secretaiy, 
Major  Gorriquer,  in  a  very  comfortable  library,  and  shortly  after- 
wards we  were  joined  by  Sir  Hudson  and  Lady  Lowe.  I  found 
them  both  very  polite  and  her  ladyship  very  afihble.  We 
remained  here  till  after  lunch,  and  then  again  mounted  our 
horses  and  set  out  for  Longwood,  which  we  reached  about  four 
o'clock.  The  road  from  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen 
was  very  bad,  and  we  crossed  several  valleys  the  descent  to  which 
was  disagreeable,  added  to  which  we  had  several  gates  to  open, 
which  we  found  it  difficult  to  do  without  dismounting,  although 
the  St.  Helena  horses  are  said  to  be  trained  to  this  kind  of  w<»k. 

On  our  arrival  at  Longwood,  we  inquired  for  Captain  Blakeney 
of  the  66th  Begiment,  the  officer  in  charge  of  Napoleon ;  soon 
afterwards  we  were  introduced  to  Dr.  O'Meara,  the  surgeon  of  the 
Bdlerophon,  who  accompanied  the  ex -Emperor  into  his  exile. 
We  were  conducted  by  the  latter  gentleman  to  Count  Bertrand's 
residence  a  few  yards  below  Longwood  House;  it  is  a  small 
cottage  of  one  story  in  height,  having  a  hall  and  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  besides  some  alteration  which  was  added  to  it 
in  front.  This  house  has  been  built  since  the  party  came  to  the 
island. 

On  our  entry  we  were  introduced  to  Count  Bertrand,  who  is 
rather  a  plain-looking  man  and  less  like  a  soldier  than  the 
generality  of  field-officers  one  meets  with ;  he  appears,  however,  a 
pleasant  gentlemanlike  man,  but  there  is  a  crying  look  about  his 
countenance.  He  was  very  polite  and  requested  us  to  sit  down. 
He  conversed  with  Hall  in  French,  and  afterwards  spoke  to  Hervey 
and  me  in  the  same  language,  but  finding  that  neither  of  us  spoke 
French  he  addressed  us  in  bad  English.  We  had  sat  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  him,  when  the  door  of  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment was  opened  by  the  Countess  Bertrand,  who  in  very  good 
English  requested  us  to  walk  in.  We  were  now  ushered  into  a  room 
bearing  somewhat  more  the  appearance  of  comfort  than  that  which 
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we  had  left,  for,  although  small,  it  was  fitted  up  in  a  good  style 
and  well  furnished,  and  really  had  an  air  of  comfort  about  it.  In 
the  former  one  I  was  struck  on  my  entry  by  seeing  an  infant's 
clothes  dr3dng  on  a  horse  before  the  fire ;  this,  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  was  a  sad  change  for  a  woman  who  had  been  all  her  life 
accustomed  to  the  first  circles  in  France. 

The  Countess,  after  our  introduction  by  Dr.  O'Meara,  seated 
herself  on  a  sofa  near  the  fire,  wrapped  up  in  a  large  shawl,  and 
we  Boon  found  that  she  had  been  unwell — indeed  her  swelled  face 
indicated  her  present  sufifering.  She  entertcdned  us,  however,  in 
veiy  good  style,  and  sent  us  away  highly  pleased  with  her ;  firom 
her  manners  and  conversation  we  all  agreed  that  she  is  both  a 
ladylike  and  well-informed  woman.  She  is  tall  and  of  a  fine  figure, 
and  upon  the  whole  of  a  prepossessing  appearance ;  her  age  may 
be  about  thirty-two.  She  seemed  much  entertained  by  the 
account  of  our  voyage  and  took  much  interest  in  it.  She  had  an 
infimt  in  her  arms--a  fine  child — and  she  told  us  that  she  had 
lost  another  at  Elba,  which  was  poisoned  by  the  French  physician, 
who  when  drunk  administered  too  large  a  dose  of  opium.  She 
has  three  other  children,  whom  we  afterwards  saw ;  the  two  eldest 
are  hoys,  but  Henri,  the  youngest,  is  the  finest.  The  other  is  a 
little  girl  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age — the  prettiest  creature  I 
ever  beheld ;  her  long  dark  hair  fell  in  flowing  ringlets  over  her 
shoulders,  being  parted  in  firont  just  sufficiently  to  display  a  pair 
of  the  most  beautiful  black  eyes  imaginable,  and  as  she  took 
occasional  peeps  at  us  there  was  an  archness  in  her  smile  scarcely 
describable. 

We  remained  here  until  Dr.  O'Meara  informed  us  that  we 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  ex-Emperor.  We 
then  took  leave  of  the  Countess,  who  afterwards  took  great  interest 
in  our  seeing  Napoleon,  and  we  owe  not  a  little  to  her  influence 
over  her  husband,  aided  by  the  ejGForts  of  Dr.  O'Meara,  for  our 
ultimate  success.  We  did  not  again  see  the  Count ;  he  probably 
did  not  like  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  disagreeable  answer.  We  were 
of  course  much  disappointed  after  having  had  a  very  disagreeable 
ride  of  eight  miles  over  a  bad  road  amidst  rain  and  dirt,  with  all 
the  hopes  of  being  received,  added  to  which  we  had  looked  forward 
to  this  event  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  reason  assigned  by 
the  doctor  for  our  not  being  received  was  that  Napoleon  had  just 
returned  firom  his  walk,  and  having  thrown  oflF  his  coat  would 
not  again  put  it  on.      This  Dr.  O'Meara  informed  me  on  our 
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arrival  he  feared  would  be  the  case.  On  Uall  omsalting  with 
Dr.  O'Meara,  who  it  appears  had'great  inteiest  with  Biumapartey 
there  appeared  a  gleam  of  hope  that  he  might  be  induced  to  give 
us  an  audience  the  next  day ;  and  as  Sir  Hudson  had  requfisted 
that  the  brig  might  be  detained  until  noon,  it  was  agreed  that 
Dr.  O'Meara  should  make  a  signal — Yes  or  No — ^in  the  moraxDg. 
And  here  we  parted,  Hall  for  Plantation  House,  Hervej  and  mjs^ 
for  the  ball  at  the  Gt>vemment  House  in  town — ^where  we  saw  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  St.  Hel^ia,  which  does  not  amount  to  a 
very  lai^e  sum. 

With  great  anxiety  did  we  wait  until  two  o'clock  .cm  the 
following  day  in  hopes  of  hearing  our  fate.  At  length  it  was 
announced  by  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  who  instantly  ordered  horses, 
and  we  set  out  at  a  full  gallop  for  Longwood,  a  distance  ficom 
town  of  five  miles.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  Brians,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Balcombe,  which  has  acquired  celebrity  from  its  being 
the  first  residence  of  Buonaparte  in  this  island.  We  arrived  at  the 
Guard-House,  near  Longwood,  at  least  an  hour  before  Hall,  owi&g 
to  some  mistake  in  the  signal.  On  his  arrival  we  found  that 
there  still  remained  great  doubts  whether  Hervey  and  I  should  be 
able  to  see  the  ex-Emperor,  whose  objection  the  day  before  had 
been  to  a  party ;  he  said  if  Captain  Hdl  had  been  alone  he  would 
have  received  him. 

We  now  made  up  our  minds  to  be  refused  an  interview,  and 
even  wished  to  go  away,  which  Hall  objected  to,  as  it  had  been 
thought  best  by  Sir  Hudson  that  we  should  accompany  him  and 
take  our  chance  of  being  admitted.  We  were  now  met  by 
Dr.  O'Meara,  who  conducted  us  all  to  Marshal  Bertrand ;  he  said 
we  could  not  do  better  than  wait  there  until  Hall  was  recmved, 
and  possibly  Buonaparte  might  admit  us.  We  were  quite  haj[q[>y 
to  follow  his  advice,  and  felt  that  we  should  be  well  recompensed 
for  the  trouble  of  our  journey  by  an  hour's  conversation  with  the 
Countess  Bertrand,  for  whose  inspection  we  had  brought  the  Loo- 
choo  sketches  and  costumes,  painted  by  Mr.  Havil,  the  artist  to 
the  Embassy. 

We  were  entertained  with  cake  and  wine,  and  shortly  afUr 
the  Count  left  us  habited  in  the  fall  uniform  of  a  French  Marshal 
He  had  not  been  long  gone  when  a  servant  came  to  say  that  he 
was  waiting  to  introduce  Captain  Hall  to  the  Emperor — as  also 
the  other  gentlemen.  This  was  more  than  we  had  anticipated| 
and  certainly  it  made  us  very  happy  to  find  oursdves  so  near  the 
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object  of  our  wishes  and  the  anxious  solicitude  of  many  hours  of 
the  last  two  years.  We  were  received  in  an  ante-chamber  by  the 
{joxmtf  who  conducted  Hall  into  the  presence  while  Hervey  and  I 
imited  outside.  He  remained  with  him  about  twenty  minutes^ 
luring  which  time  we  heard  an  occasional  laugh  which  we  could 
scarcely  credit ;  however,  we  found  afterwards  that  it  was  true. 
We  were  now  admitted  together,  which  from  Hall's  being  received 
ilone  we  had  not  anticipated ;  this  was  fortunate,  for  while  Hervey 
sros  answering  his  inquiries,  I  surveyed  this  wonder  of  the  world 
from  head  to  foot.  Our  interview  was  short.  After  making  a 
Mw,  he  immediately  began  questioning  Hervey,  for  whom  as  well 
IS  myself  Bertrand  interpreted,  and  in  very  good  English.  Seeing 
Captain  Hervey  in  a  military  uniform,  he  asked  to  what  regiment 
be  belonged,  and  whether  foot  or  horse ;  he  then  pointed  to  a  piece 
)f  crape  on  his  arm,  and  said  he  perceived  he  was  in  mourning 
ind  requested  to  know  for  whom.  On  being  told  *  his  father,'  his 
look  suddenly  became  expressive  of  concern  for  his  loss,  and  he 
repeated  the  words  of  his  Marshal, '  son  p^re,'  and  the  interjection 
'bah.'  At  this  time  his  countenance  appeared  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  I  ever  afterwards  saw  it.  He  then  turned  to  me,  and 
as  I  was  in  plain  clothes,  instead  of  asking  me  the  usual  naval 
questions,  such  as  *  Who  have  you  served  with  &c.'  he  requested  to 
know  of  what  country  I  was — ^what  part  of  that  country — ^and  how 
I  came  to  St.  Helena,  and  if  I  had  been  all  the  voyage  with 
(^ptam  HalL  Upon  my  answering  these  questions,  he  bowed  us 
out  of  the  room.  Our  gratification  was  complete ;  we  had  seen 
&Qd  conversed  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte ;  and  aft^er  taking  leave 
of  the  Countess  Bertrand,  Dr.  O'Meara,  and  Captain  Blakeney,  to 
the  two  former  of  whom  we  owed  our  success,  we  departed  for 
James  Town  for  the  purpose  of  embarking. 

I  found  Napoleon  a  very  different  man  in  appearance  from 
what  I  had  imagined  he  was,  even  shorter  and  more  corpulent  than 
I  expected.  His  hair,  which  is  dark,  was  cut  short  all  round  ;  his 
head  is  very  large,  and  he  has  a  full  round  face,  but  not  so  fat  as 
it  is  generally  represented ;  his  whiskers  are  shaven  off.  I  saw 
nothing  extraordinary  in  any  of  his  features  except  his  eye,  which 
is  ttie  best  feature  of  his  countenance,  and  seems  to  give  all  its 
egression ;  but  the  eyes  really  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  that 
penetrating  kind  which  are  generally  described.  I  did  not  con- 
ceive that  his  full  face  was  at  all  like  the  portraits  of  him,  but  his 
profile  struck  me  as  being  very  like,  and  I  think  is  generally  well 
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imitated.  There  is  a  sour  look  about  bis  &ce  wbicb  it  does  not 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  get  rid  of.  He  honoured  me  with  a 
smile,  but  it  was  evident  from  his  manner  that  he  looked  upon  ns 
as  people  who  came  more  from  curiosity  to  look  at  him  than  any 
respect  or  admiration  of  his  character,  or  from  whom  he  was  likdj 
to  obtain  much  information — which  first  part  was  true  enough. 
But  by  a  little  condescension  on  his  part  he  might  have  purcha&«l 
our  good  will.  He  looked,  I  thought,  very  sallow  and  even  ill— 
but  this  is  said  always  to  be  the  case.  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  nor  did  I  find  that  he  possessed  that 
scrutinising  glance  which  is  described  to  belong  to  his  eye.  Bk 
tovi-enaemble  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  man  devoted  to  stodj 
than  the  air  of  one  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  military  gloiy. 
His  questions  were  not  so  quick  as  we  had  been  led  to  expect ; 
indeed,  Dr.  O'Meara  informed  us  that  towards  Englishmen  he  had 
altered  his  manner,  finding  it  was  not  the  characteristic  of  thenatioo. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  old  green  coat  with  covered  buttcniE,  a 
white  waistcoat,  small  clothes,  and  silk  stockings,  shoes  and 
buckles,  and  on  his  breast  he  wore  an  old  shabby  star.  He 
received  us  as  is  his  usual  mode — standing  with  his  hands  in  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  a  three-cornered  cocked  hat  under  his  arm; 
the  tricoloured  cockade  I  did  not  observe — if  any,  it  must  have 
been  hid  by  his  arm.  During  Hall's  interview  with  him  he  asked 
a  variety  of  questions ;  these  were  mostly  about  his  father,  whom 
he  had  known  at  the  College  of  Brienoe.  He  said  that  he  recol- 
lected him  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  the  fioi 
Englishman  he  ever  met.  The  pictures  of  Loo-choo  seemed  to 
interest  him,  and  one  of  Sulphur  Island  (a  barren  rock)  he  said 
exactly  resembled  St.  Helena ;  he  examined  minutely  all  the 
others,  and  asked  a  variety  of  questions  about  these  Islanden 
their  customs,  manners,  religion,  laws,  &c.,  and  seemed  mod 
astonished  when  he  found  they  had  no  missile  weapons,  nor 
firearms.  When  Hall  mentioned  that  they  had  no  firearms,  he 
said  that  he  supposed  he  meant  they  had  no  cannon ;  but,  upon 
being  assured  that  they  knew  nothing  of  either  arms  or  the  use 
of  powder,  he  seemed  greatly  surprised  that  they  had  no  means  d 
doing  mischief  to  their  neighbours.  He  then  asked  what  \he^ 
knew  of  Europe,^ when  he  told  him  that  they  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  country.  This  opportunity  was  taken  of 
saying  that  they  had  not  even  heard  of  Aim,  at  which  lie  made  a 
great  exclamation,  and  laughed  heartily*    His  other  qoestioDS  to 
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Hall  were  about  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  his 
father  is  the  President ;  he  asked  the  number  of  members  &c. 

It  is  said  that  he  detests  the  present  Governor;  this  is 
probably  because  he  does  his  duty.  But  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  the  evils  of  which  he  is  said  to  complain,  and  of  which 
our  stay  was  too  short  to  form  any  idea.  I  shall,  therefore,  just 
relate  such  anecdotes  of  him  as  came  within  my  knowledge. 

He  has,  besides  the  Count  Bertrand,  who  is  styled  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  Palace,  two  Generals — ^Montholon  and  Gt)urgaud. 
The  latter  we  met  as  we  left  Longwood  ;  he  is  said  to  be  the  best 
of  the  party.  This  may  arise  from  his  choosing  to  mix  more 
among  the  English.  He  was  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and  is  a 
gentlemanlike-looking  Frenchman.  The  other  General  we  did 
not  see ;  his  son,  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  is  a  nice 
lad.  Green  seems  to  be  the  favourite  colour  of  these  exiles.  Las 
Cases,  who  was  his  secretary,  is  a  prisoner  at  the  Cape,  having 
been  sent  away  from  the  Island  on  account  of  the  correspondence 
which  was  found  on  a  boy,  written  on  silk,  and  sewed  into  the 
lining  of  his  jacket.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  trick  of  Las 
Cases  to  get  sent  off  the  Island.  Buonaparte  denies  all  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstance,  and  said  as  Las  Cases  was  fool  enough 
to  get  into  a  scrape,  he  must  get  out  of  it  in  the  best  way  he 
could.  The  Governor  it  seems  had  information  of  the  scheme, 
but  would  not  interrupt  it  until  it  became  ripe,  when  he  sur- 
rounded Las  Cases'  room,  and  seized  all  his  papers,  while  another 
party  secured  the  boy.  Many  curious  documents  came  to  light 
on  this  occasion,  but  every  paper  written  in  Buonaparte's  hand 
was  returned  unread  by  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  with  a  polite  note, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  quite  satisfactory ;  those  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Las  Cases  were  all  detained. 

It  is  said  that  Buonaparte  stiU  keeps  up  as  much  of  his  former 
pomp  as  his  present  circumstances  will  admit.  His  Generals 
never  go  to  him  but  in  full  uniform,  and  when  they  attend  hitn 
in  his  walks  are  always  uncovered.  He  is  styled  Emperor  by  all 
his  household ;  but  the  Government  do  not  allow  his  visitors  to 
do  80,  and  it  is  always  known  should  this  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Elphinstone,  the  Chief  of  the  British  factory  at  Canton, 
sent  him  not  long  since  a  present  of  a  set  of  superb  ivory  chess- 
men and  card  counters  on  each  of  which  was  an  imperial  crown 
over  the  letter  N.  The  Governor,  not  expecting  this,  had  sent 
word  of  their  arrival  and  promised  to  send  them  over  as  soon  as 
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they  reached  him.  Had  he  known  of  the  imperial  crowns  be&n 
this  promise  they  would  not  have  been  sent ;  but  as  his  word  ms 
given  he  could  not  retract,  and  they  were  accordingly  s^it  with 
an  intimation  that  nothing  so  marked  could  in  future  be  sent 
In  reply  he  received  an  impertinent  letter  from  Bertrand  (dictated 
by  Buonaparte)  saying  that  he  supposed  the  Emperor's  Hda, 
which  happened  to  be  marked  with  the  imperial  crown,  would  be 
seized  when  sent  out  to  wash.  Sir  Hudson  is  said  to  haTe 
answered  Buonaparte  with  proper  temper  and  spirit  on  this  and 
several  other  occasions.  On  the  last  time  Sir  Hudson  saw  him 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  room  on  account  of  Baonaparte'e 
insulting  language ;  this  event  took  place  shortly  after  Sir  Hudson 
came  to  the  government.  Sir  Thomas  Beade  on  the  foUowiag 
day  carried  a  message  to  him  from  the  Grovemor,  and  intimated 
before  he  saw  him,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  stand 
the  same  conduct  he  had  practised  to  Sir  Hudson.  Buonaparte  is 
said  to  have  laughed  heartily,  desired  him  to  be  admitted,  and 
talked  to  him  with  great  coolness  and  good  humour.  Sir  ThomM 
describes  him  as  a  sulky  fellow,  who  is  never  thankful  for  any 
kindness  which  is  shown  him,  and  he  says  this  is  also  the  case 
with  all  his  followers. 

From  Captain  Blakeney  I  learned  that  it  was  not  necessary,  as 
is  reported,  that  he  should  see  Buonaparte  every  six  hours,  ffis 
orders  only  direct  that  he  should  ascertain  the  fact  of  fail 
being  present  morning  and  evening  prior  to  a  signal  beu^ 
made  to  the  Oovemor  that  '  all  is  well  with  respect  to  GenenI 
Buonaparte ; '  and  this  ceremony  of  seeing  him  is  got  over  by  his 
walking  out,  or  this  officer  being  satisfied  that  he  is  in  his  room, 
which  I  should  imagine  can  only  be  done  by  having  spies  among 
his  servants.  Captain  B.  has  charge  of  all  the  guard  which  sur- 
rounds Longwood  in  a  circuit  of  four  miles,  in  which  range 
Buonaparte  is  allowed  to  go  without  his  attendants ;  but  if  be 
wishes  to  go  out  of  these  bounds  Captain  B.  must  be  with  faim. 
In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  he  never  goes  out  of  the  boundsi 
and  during  the  last  twelve  months  he  has  never  mounted  a  hoise. 
Captain  Poppleton  of  the  53rd  Regiment,  who  had  charge  of  hin 
formerly  and  to  whom  he  usually  applied  the  epithet  of  his  Gh&oiflr. 
was  sixteen  months  with  him ;  he  never  once  spoke  to  him,  nor 
has  he  yet  ever  spoken  to  Captain  Blakeney.  The  sentinels  dam 
in  at  sunset  from  the  circuit  close  round  the  house  and  witJnizaw 
again  at  daylight.     I  am  told  the  first  time  he  observed  theee 
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fcentinels  he  was  excessively  enraged.  The  story  of  his  having 
rode  away  from  Captain  Poppleton  I  found  was  true ;  in  this 
instance  he  rode  past  the  outer  sentinels  (who  were  punished) 
and  ascended  the  top  of  Diana's  peak,  the  highest  in  the  island, 
being  2,697  feet,  by  a  road  which  no  one  had  ever  attempted  on 
horseback  before.  On  being  asked  how  he  could  think  of  riding 
in  such  places,  he  said,  '  Where  a  man  could  go  a  horse  might.' 
Had  his  horse,  however,  deviated  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
path,  he  must  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces ;  but  he  was 
ever  a  very  desperate  rider.  The  alarm  was  given  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  on  the  Captain's  return  he  found  him  in  his  room. 

At  this  period  of  his  captivity  he  frequently  rode  out,  both 
on  horseback  and  in  his  carriage.  He  frequently  took  Lady 
Malcolm  out  with  him;  he  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  her 
society  on  account  of  her  speaking  Italian.  He  is  more  fond  of 
speaking  Italian  (which  is  his  native  language)  than  French ;  he 
understands  English,  but  cannot  pronounce  it  at  all.  In  his  walks 
he  went  frequently  to  visit  the  cottage  of  the  Adjutant  of  the 
53rd,  on  which  occasions  he  never  fidled  to  poke  about  every 
comer  and  made  many  inquiries  relative  to  the  use  of  various 
articles  which  he  met  with.  This  gentleman  was  a  married  man. 
There  was  also  a  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  pretty 
daughter  whom  Napoleon  ncAde  frequent  visits  to,  being  a  great 
admirer  of  the  young  lady's  beauty ;  on  this  lady  being  married, 
he  requested  to  see  them  both,  and  paid  the  husband  many  com- 
pliments on  his  valuable  acquisition.  Buonaparte  is  to-day 
forty-nine  years  of  age ;  it  is  said  he  has  only  taken  medicine 
three  times  in  his  life.  He  is  said,  notwithstanding,  to  entercain 
a  high  opinion  of  the  faculty ;  he  cures  all  his  complaints  with  a 
warm  bath. 

The  bouse  at  Longwood  is  low  and  small ;  but  the  place  itself 
is,  I  think,  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  Governor's  at 
EWtation  House.  The  timber  for  his  new  house  has  been 
reported  in  readiness  to  be  put  up,  but  he  will  not  give  Sir 
Hudson  any  answer  with  respect  to  his  wishes  on  this  head. 
rhe  room  in  which  we  were  received  is  described  as  a  good  one, 
tmt  I  candidly  confess  that  I  cannot  give  any  opinion  of  it ;  my 
ittention  was  otherwise  directed.  The  other  rooms  which  we  saw 
were  small.  There  is  a  long  billiard  room  in  front  of  the  house, 
«rhere,  it  is  said,  he  walks  up  and  down  at  least  three  hours  of  the 
lay,  and  when  the  weather  is  fine  he  extends  his  walk  as  far  as 
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the  garden  when  all  his  stafif  attend  him  uncovered.  He  some* 
times  pays  Madame  Bertrand  a  visit  and  sits  with  her  for  some 
time.  He  employs  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  reading  and 
writing.  It  is  still  supposed  that  he  is  writing  his  life ;  indeed, 
it  is  certain,  and  that  he  has  got  through  his  Italian  campaigns. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  will  never  be  published  during  his  lifetime. 
He  rises  early,  takes  a  cup  of  cofifee,  breakfasts  between  twelve 
and  one,  ^  la  fourcheUe^  and  dines  about  eight  i  he  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  his  bath. 

It  is  even  said  that  Buonaparte  issues  decrees  among  his 
followers,  and  that  one  of  these  was  that  the  Countess  Bertnmd 
should  not  see  him  for  fourteen  days.     This  I  cannot  believe. 

From  Dr.  O'Meara  we  learned  that  it  is  Buonaparte's  wish  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  which  he  looks  forward  to  when  they  begin  to 
think  less  of  his  escape,  which  from  this  island  he  ridicules  the 
idea  of.  Indeed  it  is  asserted  that  one  of  the  most  rational 
conversations  he  has  ever  held  with  any  person  on  the  island  was 
on  this  subject.  His  Memorial  to  the  British  Nation,  which  hai 
been  sent  home,  is  said  to  be  great  trash  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  General  Montholon.  Of  Dr.  Warden's  book, 
Buonaparte  says  that  he  is  only  a  secondary  character,  and  the 
Doctor  the  principal ;  he  says  that  three- fourths  of  it  are  lies,  the 
other  true,  but  that  at  every  page  he  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
*  VoiU  un  fat ! '  Q  There's  a  blockhead ! ')  His  opinions  of  the 
Chinese  Embassy  are  said  to  be  very  good.  He  thinks  Lord  Amhast 
should  have  performed  the  Kotow,  or  ceremony  of  the  Nine 
Prostrations  ;  this  opinion  is  said  to  have  hurt  Sir  George 
Staunton,  who  was  the  means  of  its  not  being  done. 

Buonaparte's  victualling  bill  for  the  last  twelve  months  is  said 
to  have  been  12,000J.  While  we  were  at  the  island  nine  shilliogs 
apiece  were  paid  for  ducks  for  his  table.  His  provisions,  and, 
I  believe,  wine,  are  sent  daily  to  Longwood ;  his  staflF  and  servants 
are  always  attended  by  a  soldier.  I  saw  the  Maitre  d'Hotel  in 
town  with  a  soldier  close  after  him. 

The  foreign  commissioners  have  never  yet  seen  the  ex- 
Emperor.  They  were  all  at  the  ball.  Count  Balmain,  the  Russian 
Commissioner,  is  a  very  handsome,  genteel-looking  man,  and 
so  is  the  Austrian ;  but  the  French,  Count  Montchenu,  who  has 
made  Miss  Betsy  Balcombe's  name  so  famous  in  the  *  Courier,'  is* 
without  any  exception,  one  of  the  most  complete  figures  of  fia 
that  can  be  imagined. 

Buonaparte  is  now  as  little   the  subject  of  conversation  at 
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St.  Helena  as  if  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  There  are 
manj  inhabitants  of  the  island  who  have  never  seen  him ;  none 
of  the  oflScers  of  the  66th  Eegiment  nor  those  of  the  flagship 
have  ever  seen  him ;  nor  has  the  Admiral  himself,  though  six  weeks 
at  the  island;  nor  has  Lady  Lowe  ever  been  introduced  to  him. 

Count  Bertrand  is  styled  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace.  The 
parents  of  the  Countess  were  Lrish ;  she  is  said  to  be  a  relation  of 
the  present  Lord  Dillon.  She  speaks  English  very  well  and  very 
prettily. 

Poniatowsky,  who  is  in  England  styled  Count  and  Colonel,  is 
allowed  by  everybody  here  to  be  a  great  blackguard  and  drunkard. 
Xapoleon  would  not  have  anything  to  say  to  him,  but  that  he 
might  be  styled  Captain  if  it  would  do  him  any  good.  He  is 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  have  been  at  the  best  a  mere  adventurer 
who  expected  to  have  made  a  good  thing  of  coming  to  St.  Helena ; 
he  was  only  a  sous-lieutenant  under  Buonaparte.  When  ordered 
off  the  island,  he  wished  to  take  leave  of  his  master,  who  said  he 
was  busy  and  could  not  see  him,  but  sent  him  a  present  of  a  few 
pieces  of  money. 

Buonaparte  one  day  observed  a  captain  of. the  navy  on  his 
grounds  looking  at  him;  he  immediately  asked  Bertrand  who 
this  was,  and  being  told  that  he  spoke  French  very  well,  and  had 
been  a  prisoner  in  France,  he  thought  it  must  be  Captain  Wallis 
of  the  Podargu€j  formerly  first  lieutenant  with  Captain  Wright, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the  Temple.  He 
instantly  ordered  that  he  should  be  sent  off  his  grounds  and  never 
permitted  to  come  there  again.  This,  instead  of  being  Captain 
Wallis,  who  was  at  the  time  forty  miles  to  leeward  of  the  island, 
proved  to  be  Captain  Shaw  of  the  Termagant  Buonaparte  com- 
plained to  Sir  Hudson,  and  said  that  Captain  Wallis  had  insulted 
him  and  interrupted  his  walks,  and  begged  that  in  future  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  his  grounds  without  permission.  His 
remark  on  the  occasion  of  his  fancying  this  to  be  Captain  Wallis 
was,  that  these  were  the  means  that  the  English  took  of  securing 
turn,  sending  all  those  characters  to  guard  him. 

The  island  of  St.  Helena  is  10^  miles  long,  6|  broad,  and 
23  miles  in  circumference.  A  small  vessel  is  always  cruising  to 
mdward,  and  also  one  to  leeward,  besides  which  guard  boats  row 
round  the  different  parts  of  the  island  all  night.  A  ship  is  also 
mchored  off  Lemon  Valley,  so  that  his  escape  from  this  rock  of 
the  ocean  is  quite  impracticable  and  need  never  be  dreaded. 

29—2 
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When  the  Franco-Pnisaian  War  broke  out  in  1870,  my  father 
was  a  major-general  in  command  of  a  cavalry  brigade  in  West- 
phalia, and  I  a  student  at  Bonn.  I  was  barely  seventeen,  but 
determined  to  take  part  in  the  campaign,  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
him,  asking  his  permission  to  go,  receiving  in  reply  the  words, 

*  Of  course — blessing — father.'  In  twenty-iFour  hours  I  had  been 
accepted  by  the  colonel  of  a  hussar  regiment  as  a  gentleman 
cadet,  or  Avardagefwr^  and,  after  taking  part  in  an  action  or  two,  was 
commissioned  a  Sekonddieutenant,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
German  heart,  especially  the  Prussian  part  of  it,  was  ablaze  at  the 
insult  offered  by  the  French  ambassador  to  our  good  old  king. 
Forced  marches  brought  us  in  five  days  to  the  frontier.  As  each 
of  our  four  squadrons  crossed  into  French  territory,  the  RiUmeiMer, 
as  cavalry  captains  are  called  in  Germany,  halted  his  men,  and  in 
a  short  stirring  speech  told  them  what  they  had  to  do.  Troop^s 
swung  their   sabres,   and   shouted  themselves   hoarse.      It  was 

*  Vorwdrts  mit  Oott  fur  Konig  und  Vaterland !  *  all  along  the 
line.  We  took  our  share  of  hard  knocks  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  before  Metz,  witnessed  the  mournful 
spectacle  of  the  surrender,  and  then  assisted  for  several  days  in 
transporting  the  prisoners  from  Metz  to  the  great  camp  near  the 
railway  station  at  Ars-laquenexy,  whence  they  were  shipped  to 
Germany  by  rail  as  fast  as  possible.  A  Zug  of  thirty  troopers 
under  a  lieutenant  turned  out  before  daybreak  every  morning  for 
this  duty.  A  weary  march  of  seven  or  eight  miles  over  roads 
deep  in  mud  brought  us  to  the  rendez-voiia,  to  find  five  thousand 
prisoners,  and,  drawn  up  facing  them,  two  companies  (500  men) 
of  our  infantry,  who,  on  our  arrival,  proceeded  to  load  with  ball 
cartridge.  The  infantry  major  was  in  command  of  the  colunm. 
His  men  marched  in  Indian  file  on  either  side  of  the  detachment 
of  prisoners,  while  we  brought  up  the  rear,  to  prevent  straggling, 
not  an  easy  matter.  As  the  French  were  dead  beat  with  fatigue 
and  half  starved,  while  some  of  them  were  recovering  firom  fever 
or  dysentery,  and  others,  having  by  some  imknown  means  obtained 
access  to  the  spirit  stores,  were  drunk,  it  took  us  till  sunset  to  get 
them  to  Ars-laquenexy.     The  poor  fellows  who  had  begun  the 
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day*8  tramp  laden  not  only  with  their  heavy  overcoats,  but  with 
cooking  utensils  and  all  the  little  apppliances  a  French  soldier 
carries  into  the  field,  had,  worn  out  with  the  long  march,  thrown 
them  away  one  by  one,  until  at  Ars-laquenexy  the  prisoners  had 
none  of  their  belongings  left  but  the  clothes  they  stood  in.  Then 
came  for  us  a  weary  march  back  to  our  quarters,  which  we  only 
reached  long  after  midnight.  After  a  few  days  of  this,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  army  received  marching  orders.  We  were  taken  (my 
army  corps  and  another)  from  the  *  Red  Prince,'  whose  army  was 
destined  to  reinforce  the  one  before  Paris,  and  placed  under  the 
orders  of  General  von  ManteuflFel,  to  hold  in  check  the  army 
Faidherbe  was  forming  at  Lille,  of  which  great  things  were 
expected  by  the  French.  Before  striking  out  northwards,  Man- 
teaffel's  army  marched  through  Metz  by  divisions,  and  I  remember 
how  astonished  we  all  were  at  the  size  and  strength  of  the  works, 
which  we  saw  could  never  have  been  taken  by  assault.  General 
IVIanteuffel  only  retained  the  command  a  short  time.  He  was  too 
old  for  active  service,  and  the  *  First  army,' as  we  were  now  called, 
was  turned  over  to  Count  Goeben,  whose  statue  in  gun-metal 
adorns  the  park  at  Coblenze,  a  deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  soldiers  Prussia  ever  had.  Amiens  fell  into  our  hands  after 
a  few  days'  fighting,  and  then  Rouen,  whence  three  flying  columns 
were  despatched  by  different  routes  to  the  channel  coast.  Faid- 
berbe  was  at  Lille,  but  that  strong  place  and  the  others  (Douai, 
Arras,  and  Cambrai)  with  which  it  forms  the  great  quadrilateral, 
we  let  alone,  satisfied  with  beating  the  French  whenever  they 
tried  conclusions  with  us  in  the  open.  We  were  always  marching 
md  countermarching,  and  at  that  time  few  of  us  had  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  these  movements  meant.  They  only  became  clear 
to  us  years  later  when  Goeben  and  Faidherbe  published  their 
i^mments  on  the  campaign.  Our  task,  it  appears,  was  to  prevent 
the  latter  breaking  through  our  lines,  and  falling  on  the  rear  of 
)ur  army  before  Paris.  This  he  once  nearly  succeeded  in  doing, 
it  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Saint-Quentin,  where  Goeben, 
liowever,  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  he  was  badly  beaten. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  the  fortune  of  war  took  my  squadron 
nto  a  charming  bit  of  country  near  Amiens.  We  were  quartered 
n  and  around  the  Chateau  de  Magny,  the  property  of  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  amiable  of  Frenchwomen,  the  Marquise  de 
^gny,  whose  husband's  family  took  their  name  from  this  estate. 
Fbere  was  excellent  stabling  for  our  horses  at  the  chateau  and 
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in  the  villages  of  Magny-le-Grand  and  Fleams,  one  a  qnart^r  of 
a  mile,  the  other  a  mile  from  it.  Of  the  four  Ziige  ihsX,  composed 
our  squadron,  one  with  the  Rittmeister^  old  Breisewitz,  and  myself, 
was  at  the  chateau ;  two,  with  Lieutenants  Prince  Ehrenberg  and 
Von  Breitenstein,  were  in  quarters  at  Magny-le- Grand  ;  and  the 
fourth,  Lieutenant  von  Seckendorf  in  command,  at  Fleurus,  where, 
as  this  village  was  but  two  miles  from  the  French  advanced 
posts,  there  was  also  a  company  of  infantry.  In  addition  to  the 
high  road,  a  deep  ravine  connected  Magny-le-Grand  and  Fleurus, 
extending  beyond  the  latter  village  to  within  a  mile  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  posts.  The  Somme  divided  the  hostile  armies, 
but  we  in  the  chateau  and  the  villages  were  on  the  French  side 
of  that  river,  held  out,  as  old  Breisewitz  said,  on  a  silver  salver  to 
tempt  the  French  to  cross  the  Somme.  The  chateau  was  but 
half  a  mile  from  the  river,  crossed  at  that  point  by  a  wooden 
bridge  with  the  posts  supportiug  it  sawn  through,  while  a  powder- 
mine  below  completed  the  arrangements  for  its  instant  destruc- 
tion. We  sent  patrols  every  two  hours  day  and  night  up  to 
the  French  enemy's  outposts,  with  whom  they  often  exchanged 
shots. 

The  Marquise  was  a  delicate  little  creature  with  fair  hair  and 
a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes  that  alwajrs  seemed  to  be  laughing, 
even  when  she  screwed  up  her  lips  tightly  into  the  prettiest  pout 
possible,  and  tried  to  look  stem.  Her  hair,  that  defied  control, 
fell  over  her  forehead  and  almost  into  her  eyes  in  a  way  that 
suggested  a  highly  idealised  Skye  terrier.  Her  figure  was 
perfectly  proportioned,  and  her  complexion  of  exquisite  delicacy,  a 
beauty  rarely  found  in  France.  Married  at  twenty,  her  husband 
died  within  the  year.  She  had  one  child,  a  little  girl.  Marguerite 
(*  La  Pri/nceaae  Margot'  we  had  nicknamed  her)  was  now  eight 
years  of  age,  and  the  apple  of  her  eye ;  a  small,  graceful,  winning, 
frolicsome  creature,  a  pocket-edition  of  her  mother,  whom  she 
strongly  resembled  in  appearance  and  character.  The  establish- 
ment consisted  of  a  housekeeper,  old  Prosper  the  butler,  Julie, 
Madame's  maid,  the  cook,  andj  some  men  about  the  stables.  The 
cuisine  was  excellent.  Prosper  put  before  us  every  day  the  best 
wines  in  the  cellar,  while  Madame,  and  at  luncheon  her  little 
daughter,  kept  us  company.  The*chatelaine  treated  us  more  as 
honoured  guests  than  as  officers  of  the  enemy's  army  quartered  cm 
her.  We  all  enjoyed  it  very  much  except  poor  Seckendorf,  whose 
quarters  were  too  far  from  the  house  for  him  to  leave  his  men  to 
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join  ns  at  dinner.  In  another  squadron  of  ours  that  occupied 
these  excellent  quarters  some  time  before  was  a  Lieutenant  von 
Kottenkamp,  a  rather  vain  but  extremely  handsome,  clever,  and 
distinguished-looking  young  officer,  who  spoke  French  like  a 
native,  and  who  in  appearance,  with  his  dark  eyes  and  short  black 
moustache  smartly  turned  up  at  the  ends,  greatly  resembled  a 
little  French  Marquis  painted  by  Fragonard  on  a  lady's  fan.  To 
Kottenkamp,  a  year  or  two  younger  than  herself,  the  lady  took  a 
strong  liking,  and  before  he  had  been  a  week  at  the  chateau  he 
was  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her.  When  he  was  ordered 
away,  and  another  lieutenant,  by  no  means  as  good-looking,  took 
his  place,  it  was  8upi)0sed  that  the  task  of  consoling  the  lady  for 
Kottenkamp's  absence  would  be  a  thankless  one.  This  was  not 
the  case.  She  smiled  as  sweetly  on  the  newcomer  as  she  had  on 
him  who  had  gone,  and  when  the  new  man  was  in  turn  succeeded 
by  a  third,  the  same  phenomenon  was  observed.  When  No.  3 
yielded  the  paa  to  No.  4,  the  latter  seemed  to  inherit  all  the  good 
fortune  of  his  predecessors.  Kottenkamp,  however,  outranked 
the  others  in  her  affections  by  geniority,  as  it  were,  and  she  was 
always  known  in  the  regiment  as  *  Kottenkamp's  widow.'  That 
young  man  seemed  to  take  the  situation  quite  calmly,  and  never 
displayed  the  slightest  signs  of  jealousy. 

When  I  (No.  5)  came  under  the  spell,  it  was  otherwise.  I 
took  the  matter  au  grand  sirituXy  even  to  the  extent  of  propos- 
ing marriage,  and  suffered  untold  pangs  if  any  one  paid  court  to 
her.  At  first  she  laughed  at  me,  but  in  a  few  days  seemed  to 
think  my  offer  not  unworthy  of  consideration ;  and,  for  my  own 
part,  the  fact  that  she  was  quite  ten  years  older  than  I  in  no  wise 
changed  the  colour  of  my  resolution.  I  had  a  fair  field.  The 
marked  preference  she  showed  for  me  sent  the  little  Prince  and 
Breitenstein  into  the  billiard-room  half  an  hour  after  dinner, 
whither  old  Breisewitz  also  betook  himself  to  watch  them  play 
and  swallow  countless  goblets  of  mulled  claret. 

The  charm  of  our  delightful  tete-a-tete  goes  without  saying, 
hut  it  was  too  exquisite  to  last.  One  morning  the  Marquise 
tripped  up  to  Breisewitz  and  myself  as  we  sat  in  the  breakfast 
toom  sipping  our  caf6  au  lait,  and  held  out  a  letter.  It  was  from 
her  lawyer  at  Lille.  Important  business  relating  to  her  property 
there  demanded  her  immediate  presence.  She  drove  that  after- 
noon to  Amiens  to  obtain  from  our  General  a  pass  through  the 
^ines,  and,  returning  at  dusk,  announced  her  departure  for  Lille 
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the  next  morning.  Never  bad  she  appeared  more  gracious  and 
amiable  as  hostess  than  that  day  at  dinner,  which  I  thought  would 
never  end,  and  was  glad  when  old  Prosper  appeared  with  the 
coffee,  and  Breisewitz  and  the  others  went  upstairs  to  their  eTer- 
lasting  billiards. 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone  I  drew  a  low  stool  close  to  her  chair, 
and,  taking  her  slim  white  hand  in  mine,  poured  into  her  ear  a 
succession  of  those  well-worn  platitudes  that  seem  so  full  of 
meaning  to  us  at  the  time  we  utter  them.  I  cannot  recall — and 
there  is  unalloyed  pleasure  in  the  thought — a  hundredth  part  of 
the  nonsense  I  talked  that  night.  My  wife  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  she  should  be  so  after  the  war  in  the  sight  of  men.  My 
father  could  not  refuse  the  prayer  of  a  son  who  came  back  to  him 
with  the  cross  of  iron  and  the  credit  attaching  to  honourable 
mention  in  general  orders. 

Letting  her  hands  rest  on  my  shoulders,  she  told  me  that  she 
too  saw  but  one  path  in  life,  the  one  she  would  travel  at  my  side. 
My  country  should  be  her  country,  my  people  her  people,  and  so 
on.  She  only  made  one  stipulation — that  she  be  allowed  to  come 
to  France  for  a  six  weeks'  visit  every  second  year.  Rising,  she 
went  to  the  piano,  and  after  preluding  a  moment,  broke  off  into 
a  charming  little  vcUse  of  her  own  composition.  I  do  not  know 
its  real  name,  nor  am  I  sure  it  had  one,  but  as  she  always  played 
it  when  she  and  one  of  her  adorers  were  about  to  part,  it  was 
known  in  the  regiment  as  *  La  Valse  dea  AdieuxJ  Kottenkamp 
had  heard  it,  and  so  had  the  other  fellow,  and  the  one  that  came 
after  him ;  but,  pshaw !  what  was  the  use  of  going  into  that  ? 
It  was  being  played  for  me — for  me  alone — and  the  sounds 
seemed  to  get  into  the  marrow  of  my  bones  and  mingle  with  it. 

Not  until  the  small  hours  did  my  charmer  and  I  separate. 
Taking  a  tiny  watch  from  her  belt  she  glanced  at  it.  *  JUon  amij 
it  is  sweet  to  listen  to  you,  but  the  journey  to  lille  is  long,  and 
I  but  a  poor  weak  little  woman.  Au  revoir  I '  Her  head  rested 
on  my  shoulder  an  instant  while  our  lips  met,  when,  breaking 
from  me  before  I  realised  what  had  happened,  she  was  gone.  I 
drew  an  arm-chair  to  the  window  and  lighted  a  final  cigar,  watch- 
ing the  bivouac  fires  beyond  Fleurus,  where  our  Fddwache  lay  to 
their  arms.     I  was  happy. 

The  next  morning  I  ode  next  her  carriage  on  its  way  to  the 
French  lines,  taking  with  me  a  trumpeter  and  a  sergeant  carrying 
a  white  handkerchief  tied  to  the  erd  of  a  lance  as  a  flag  of  trace. 
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A  staff  officer  of  the  French  met  her  at  their  outposts.  He 
tamed  oat  to  be  an  old  acquaintance,  as  she  told  me,  and  I 
looked  at  him  with  envious  eyes  as  he  took  my  place  beside  the 
carriage  and  trotted  along,  chatting  with  her  on  their  way  to  the 
qxtartier  gSnSral. 

We  dined  a  little  earlier  that  night  at  the  chateau,  but  a 
game  at  cards,  baccarat  or  Macao,  as  the  Germans  and  Italians 
call  it,  kept  us  up  till  past  midnight.  .A  long  ride  in  cold  weather 
and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  at  the  end  of  it  are  worth  all  the 
sleeping  potions  in  the  world,  and  my  head  hardly  touched  the 
piUow  that  night  before  I  was  asleep.  I  must  have  slept  three  or 
fear  hours  when  I  found  myself  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed.  One, 
two,  three  shots  fired  in  rapid  succession  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house,  and  then  a  voUey.  The  sounds  seemed  to  come 
from  the  direction  of  Magny-le-Grand.  In  an  instant  I  had 
sprang  out  of  bed  to  light  candles  and  tumble  into  my  clothes. 
Banning  to  the  door  I  stumbled  against  my  Burache,  Max,  only 
half  dressed,  carrying  my  sword  in  one  hand  and  my  boots  in  the 
other.    His  eyes  were  starting  out  of  his  head. 

*  Herr  Lieutenant — sie  kommen  !  *  he  gasped. 

*  Who's  coming,  idiot  ? '  I  asked. 

*  Die  Franzosen,  Herr  Lieutenant,  die  Franzosen ! ' 

*  Well,  let  them  come,'  said  I,  a  little  angrily,  to  steady  him. 
*  Aren't  we  ready  for  them,  you  donkey  ? ' 

By  this  time  the  whole  chateau  was  in  an  uproar  ;  lights  flew 
from  room  to  room,  and  there  was  a  great  rushing  of  feet  on  the 
stairways.  Through  the  open  door  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  old 
Breisewitz  plunging  down  the  stairs  four  at  a  time,  while  making 
frantic  efforts  to  buckle  his  sword-belt.  I  rushed  after  him, 
followed  by  Max  with  a  lantern.  We  made  straight  for  the  stables, 
and  lost  no  time  in  getting  out  my  horses.  The  court-yard  was 
fall  of  our  men.  Some  of  the  troopers  had  saddled  in  such  mad 
haste  that  they  mounted  without  waiting  to  fietsten  the  girths. 
Two  troopers  stood  by  the  great  gates  ready  to  swing  them  back 
when  Breisewitz  should  give  the  signal.  The  old  RiMmeister  was 
soon  in  the  saddle,  and,  drawing  his  sword  as  soon  as  all  was  ready, 
gave  the  word.  The  gates  swung  back  on  their  hinges  and  we 
streamed  out  to  gallop  at  headlong  speed,  with  sabres  drawn, 
towards  the  Ala/rmplaiz,  the  place  always  settled  upon  when 
Prassians  in  time  of  war  go  into  quarters,  and  where  they  are  to 
assemble  in  case  of  any  sudden  emergency  or  surprise.      I  do  not 
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think  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  elapsed  after  I  heard  the 
first  shots  before  we  were  out  of  the  chateau. 

The  AlarTn/platz  was  in  our  case  a  little  meadow,  halfway 
between  Magny-le-Grand  and  Fleurus.  The  firing  had  steadDj 
increased  until  now  the  roll  of  musketry  was  continuous.  As  we 
approached  Magny-le-Grand,  a  lurid  glare  and  heavy  volumes  of 
smoke  hanging  above  the  place  showed  us  that  the  village  was  on 
fire  in  a  dozen  places. 

What  had  happened  was  that  the  major  in  command  at  Fleurus 
and  our  people  at  Magny-le-Grand  had  neglected  to  poet  sentries 
near  the  deep  ravine  that  connected  the  two  places  and  extended 
beyond  Fleurus  towards  the  French  lines.  A  column  of  chasseurs 
Si  pied  had  taken  advantage  of  this  to  creep  through  the  ravine 
past  Fleurus  and  into  Magny-le-Grand,  which  they  reached  unob- 
served at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  first  intimation  our 
men  had  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy  was  to  find  themselves 
surrounded.  The  surprise  was  so  complete  that  few  of  the 
Hussars  in  the  village  were  able  to  get  out  their  horses.  Of  those 
that  did,  the  majority  were  shot  down  in  the  attempt  to  escape, 
among  them  Breitenstein,  struck  down  by  a  bullet  as  he  charged 
the  big  ditch  that  bordered  the  village  on  the  side  nearest  the 
chateau.  As  Breisewitz  and  myself  with  our  men  skirted  the 
village,  although  the'night  was  dark,  it  was  there  as  bright  as  day. 
Lights  in  every  window ;  and  through  the  red  smoke  we  saw 
shadowy  figures  of  mounted  men  flying  along  the  single  street, 
while  from  the  houses  and  both  sides  of  the  ravine  a  withering  fire 
was  kept  up  on  the  Hussars  as  they  ran  the  gauntlet.  Now  a 
horse,  now  a  rider  sank  beneath  the  volleys,  and  fell  only  to  be 
struck  again  and  again.  Some  of  the  bodies  we  afterwards  took 
up  for  burial  had  as  many  as  a  dozen  bullet-holes  in  them,  and  on 
a  pile  of  dirty  straw  we  found  the  body  of  the  Uttle  Prince  pierced 
with  sixteen  bayonet  thrusts.  Of  the  pattering  bullets  some  fell 
into  our  ranks,  but  there  were  only  one  or  two  slight  casualties  as 
we  dashed  on  to  the  meadow  where  Seckendorf  s  Zug  was  drawn 
up  awaiting  us,  together  with  a  few  of  the  Hussars  who  had 
escaped  from  Magny-le-Grand.  The  roll  was  hastily  called.  Of 
the  two  Ziige  in  Magny  half  the  men  were  missing. 

We  Vere^now  a  hundred  sabres  strong,  and  as  Seckendorf  told 
us  the  infantry  from  Fleurus  was  on  the  march  to  join  us,  we 
formed  in  line  and  advanced  at  a  walk  in  the  direction  of  the 
ravine.    Here  we  made  some  men  dismount,  who  opened  fire  from 
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their  carbines  on  the  French,  but  the  latter  were  in  force,  and 
their  cover  was  too  good  for  us  to  do  them  much  injury.  It  was 
fwr  us  a  losing  game,  and  we  were  glad  to  leave  it.  The  infantry 
from  Fleurus  now  came  up,  as  well  as  another  body  of  infantry 
from  villages  to  our  left.  These  deployed  in  the  fields  on  both 
sides  of  Magny,  and  the  attack  began  in  earnest,  while  we  waited 
until  the  French  should  be  driven  to  the  open  in  order  to  try  a 
charge.  A  tremendous  rumbling  on  our  right  caused  us  to  glance 
in  that  direction,  and  we  saw  rapidly  approaching  across  the  fields 
a  section  of  horse  artillery ;  the  animals  at  a  tearing  gallop,  the 
guns  leaping  and  bounding  over  the  firozen  mounds  as  if  they 
were  alive.  In  an  instant  the  section  halted,  and  the  guns  were 
unlimbered,  at  about  eight  hundred  yards  from  Magny  ;  in 
another  a  red  glare  was  followed  by  a  deafening  report,  and  we 
heard  the  whizz  of  a  shell  that  buried  itself  in  the  wall  of  a  house 
and,  exploding,  shattered  the  debris  in  every  direction.  After  half 
a  dozen  shots  the  fire  of  the  French  slackened  in  the  village  and 
became  more  active  lower  down  the  ravine.  They  were  in  full 
retreat.  We  formed  in  column  of  Zilge  and,  circling  around  the 
village,  swooped  down  on  a  small  detachment  separated  from  the 
rest  who  made  no  resistance.  Our  prisoners  numbered  three 
officers  and  fifty-seven  men.  We  had  trouble  to  keep  the  Hussars 
from  sabreing  them  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  of  their  comrades. 
We  rode  through  the  street  at  Magny,  and  e  horrid  sight  it  was, 
encumbered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  sixty  or  seventy  men  and 
horses.  We  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  French  till  they  reached  their 
lines,  when  cavalry  and  artillery  came  out  to  their  support  and  we 
had  to  give  it  up. 

We  did  not  return  to  the  chateau,  but  crossed  the  Somme,  to 
find  quarters  in  the  villages  beyond.  That  night  we  were 
*  alarmed,'  and  marched  day  and  night  for  the  next  two  days. 
Then  came  the  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  which  so  crippled  Faid- 
herbe  that  the  campaign  of  the  French  in  the  north  was  at  an 
end.  We  returned  to  the  Somme,  and  I  crossed  it  to  have  a 
look  at  my  old  quarters.  Of  the  chateau  and  the  villages  not  a 
trace.  The  inhabitants  had  disappeared  as  if  the  earth  had 
swallowed  them  up.  *  Les  camaradeSy  the  peasants  told  me,  had 
been  there,  and  now  all  was  ruin  and  desolation.  Soon  there 
came  the  armistice,  the  harbinger  of  peace.  I  wrote  several 
letters  to  Lucienne,  some  to  Lille,  some  to  an  address  in  Paris 
she  had  given  me.     I  received  no  reply.     After  being  passed  in 
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review  by  the  Crown  Prince  Frederick,  we  marched  back  to 
Germany  to  receive  the  warmest  welcome  from  those  whose  homes 
we  had  helped  to  defend.  Though  at  first  I  grieved  for  loss  of 
my  love,  I  was  very  young,  and  time  did  its  work,  so  that  in  a 
couple  of  years  the  recollection  of  her  was  a  pleasure  and  not  a 
pain.  I  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  my  father.  Why  should 
I?  My  castles  in  Spain  had  crumbled  and  could  never  be 
rebuilt ! 

Ten  years  after  the  war  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  French  military  attache,  a  M.  de 
Bressonville,  who  had  served  in  the  campaign  of  1870  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Faidherbe.  We  took  a  strong  liking  to  each  other,  and 
one  day  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him  if  he  knew  Madame  de 
Magny. 

*  The  Marquise  ?'  he  inquired,  with  rather  a  queer  look. 
'  Yes.' 

He  walked  to  the  piano,  opened  it,  and  struck  the  opening 
chords  of  La  Valse  dee  Adieax.  Turning,  he  fixed  me  with  a 
questioning  eye. 

*  You  know  it,  I  see.     So  you  were  one  of  the  happy  ones  ? ' 
My  face  flushed,  and  the  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes. 

*  How  dare  you  ? '  I  began. 

To  my  surprise  he  burst  out  laughing. 

'  Mon  ami,  she  was  no  more  a  Marquise  than  I  am.  She  was 
in  the  Bureau  des  Informaiiona  of  our  army,  a  spy,  if  you  care 
to  put  it  that  way.  Faidherbe  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  clever- 
ness. You  fellows  were  a  mine  of  information,  and  if  she  made 
some  sacrifices  to  obtain  it,  well,  you  know,  patriotism  is  like 
charity — it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.' 

James  Pemberton  Grund. 
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VIII. 

A   FURTHER   HOUDAY   NUMBER. 

August  20th, — The  doctor  declares  that  my  fall  has  severely 
shaken  the  nervous  system,  and  advises  Switzerland ;  I  can  believe 
he  is  right.  For  one  thing  I  find  my  friends'  best  stories  irritat- 
ing ;  for  another  I  proved  myself  three  days  ago  unequal  to  a  very 
simple  exploit.  I  was  mounting  to  the  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral 
with  a  verger,  and  our  course  lay  above  the  roof  of  the  choir.  It 
looked  like  a  frozen  sea  across  which  lay  a  single  width  of  plank. 
I  asked  if  the  stone-work  would  bear  me  if  I  fell,  and  the  verger 
had  his  doubts ;  but  he  protested  there  was  no  need  to  fall ;  I  had 
only  to  walk  the  plauk.  The  expression  woke  boyish  memories  of 
the  *  Jolly  Eoger,'  and  I  laughed  and  made  a  push  to  foUow  my 
leader ;  but  after  a  yard  or  two  I  gave  in  ignominiously,  explain- 
ing that  I  did  not  wish  to  fall  through  on  to  the  choir  pavement 
and  desecrate  the  cathedral  with  my  lacerated  remains.  The 
doctor  has  recommended  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and  advises  me  to 
travel  with  a  courier  and  a  wit.  I  believe  I  may  be  able  to  induce 
X.  to  go.  He  tempers  his  wit  with  discretion  and  is  better  than 
any  courier. 

2Zrd. — ^X.  will  go  and  will  get  tickets,  foreign  money,  &c.,  and 
telegraph  for  rooms.  We  are  to  meet  on  Friday  night  at  Liver- 
pool Street  and  travel  by  the  Hook  of  Holland  to  avoid  Paris. 

2Sth. — How  interesting  the  City  is !  I  must  really  come  to 
town  more  often.  The  very  sight  of  so  many  people  is  exhilarat- 
ing. At  London  Bridge  station  I  saw  a  party  of  children  returning 
from  a  country  holiday,  bringing  their  sheaves  with  them.  Their 
mothers  and  elder  sisters  who  had  come  to  meet  the  train  seemed 
divided  in  sympathy  between  the  bundles  of  com  in  their  hands 
and  the  poor  firaigments  of  shoe-leather  on  their  feet.  In  Thread- 
needle  Street  a  delightful  gypsy  caravan  was  making  its  way  among 
the  civilised  nineteenth-century  traffic  past  the  astonishc^l  statue 
of  Mr.  Peabody.  At  Liverjpool  Street  books  had  to  be  bought  for 
the  journey.  What  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  travellers  are  the 
sixpenny  novels !    Nobody  would  think  of  reading  them,  but  they 
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quiet  appetite.  One  used  to  have  to  pay  six  shillings  for  tin 
same  sedative.  Between  a  guide-book,  one's  fellow-travellere,aiHl 
the  Dreyfus  case,  one  can  get  through  the  longest  journey.  Al 
last  came  X.,  bearing  the  hotel-keeper's  reply  to  his  telegram: 
*  Telephone  to  inquire  before  arriving.'  What  the  dickens  doe 
the  fellow  mean  ? 

26th. — A  very  quiet  passage  to  *  the  Hook.'  We  arrived  in  i 
fog.  The  lookout  forward  had  but  a  small  voice,  and  it  caused  oi 
some  dismay  that  the  captain  who  steered  found  difiBculty  in 
hearing  what  he  said.  Above  the  elements,  above  the  siiwi,  te 
heard  from  time  to  time  the  captain's  own  voice  raised  in  oljnrr 
gatory  remonstrance.  *What  does  he  say?  Why  the  bbnk 
can't  you  speak  so  that  I  can  hear  ? ' 

The  journey  to  Basle  was  comfortable,  as  the  train  was  »A 
crowded,  and  the  admirable  system  prevailed  of  allotting  eack 
passenger  his  seat.  The  meals  were  frequent  and  the  waiters  d^ 
and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  an  old  woman  dusted  the  corridor^ 
Hour  by  hour,  however,  the  heat  increased,  and  the  poor  Kdiner^ 
travelled  with  ever  limper  pace,  tiU  by  four  o'clock  they  were  i3 
asleep.  But,  though  they  slept,  the  old  woman  went  indefatigaMi 
on  dusting  the  corridor.  In  future,  whenever  the  heat  is  Winkiflg^ 
I  shall  see  in  imagination  that  automatic  old  person  dnsting  an4 
dusting.  ' 

I  have  at  several  stations  to-day  seen  the  Emperor  of  Gormaol 
upon  the  platform,  which  is  extraordinary  even  for  so  uhiqmtiws 
a  personage.  I  begin  to  suspect  him  of  the  trick  Brer  Tenaftt 
played  upon  Brer  Rabbit  in  Uncle  Eemus.  I  like  the  nulitaij 
bes^g  of  all  the  guards  and  stationmasters  and  ticketsnippeis^ 
it  gives  one  the  sense  of  an  escort.  But  I  wish  they  wooM 
take  a  few  more  leaves  at  a  time  out  of  my  Cook's  budget, 
and  ^  leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose.'  This  last  man  seems  caiioo8if| 
excited,  and  is  evidently  saying  things  not  put  down  for  him  ift 
the  guide-book.  I  wish  X.  had  not  chosen  this  particular  i^ 
minutes  to  take  a  walk  in  the  corridor.  Finding  me  imporvMW* 
to  his  German,  the  fellow  discussed  the  same  unto  me  in  FrenA. 
It  seems  there  are  two  stations  at  Basle,  and  if  we  want  tk 
central,  we  are  in  the  wrong  part  of  the  train.  I  really  must  l€tf« 
German.  I  remember  saying  the  same  thing  twenty  years  *f* 
But  after  all  it  is  never  too  old  to  learn.  Did  not  Cato  k«^ 
Greek  at  eighty  ? 

27th,   Basle. — What  diflFerent  echoes    the    name   raiees  la 
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dijQFerent  bosoms!  It  was  this  mystic  name  uttered  by  M. 
Bertnlus  that  choked  that  poor  reptile  Major  Henry.  To 
many  Englishmen  it  means  a  cold  station  where  they  miserably 
snatch  a  cup  of  coflfee;  or  at  most  it  means  an  hotel  for 
the  night.  And  yet  the  town  has  a  minster  and  a  fine  river 
and  a  view  and  no  end  of  associations  with  the  good  and  great  of 
Tudor  days.  Here  was  Froben's  press — apud  indytam  Basileam 
—where  Erasmus  printed  his  Greek  Testament  and  Sir 
Thonaas  More  his  *  Utopia.'  In  the  cathedral  is  Erasmus's  tomb 
with  a  magniloquent  inscription.  The  minster  outrages  one's 
sentiment  by  being  built  in  red  sandstone  instead  of  the 
orthodox  grey ;  and  its  restorer  has  carried  the  outrage  beyond 
endurance  by  putting  on  a  roof  like  a  highly  coloured  wall-paper 
in  a  servant's  bedroom  of  the  early  Victorian  epoch.  The  arrange- 
ments within  are  more  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Kensit's  notions  of 
the  fitness  of  things  ecclesiastical  than  prevails  in  our  northern 
cathedrals. 

2Bth, — Our  journey  onward  from  Basle  was  less  comfortable 
because  more  crowded  than  it  had  been  hitherto,  but  it  was  more 
fruitful  in  objects  of  contemplation.  We  were  in  the  land  of 
tourists,  too  many  of  whom  seemed  to  have  abandoned  their 
manners  with  their  native  land.  Two  American  ladies  discussed 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  for  hours  the  best  sort  of  silk  for  a 
*  waist ; '  a  German  bride  and  bridegroom  lay  in  each  other's  arms ; 
at  one  point,  where  there  had  been  a  large  clearance,  a  British 
matron  entered  with  six  daughters.  So  soon  as  the  train  had 
started,  the  matron  made  the  not  very  subtle  discovery  that 
we  were  smoking,  and  further  that  it  was  a  smoking  com- 
partment. Then  she  inquired  individually  of  her  daughters 
whether  they  objected  to  smoking,  evidently  expecting  the 
answer  *  Yes.'  But  they  had  more  manners  than  their  parent,  and 
said  *  No.'  I  wonder  what  the  next  move  would  have  been  if  they 
had  said  *  Yes.'  The  whole  proceeding  was  ridiculously  English. 
Nature  in  English  people  abroad  seems  *  so  careful  of  the  type.' 

I  was  hardly  surprised  when  a  Frenchman  with  whom  I 
got  into  conversation  asked  me  why  English  girls  were  all 
alike,  though  patriotism  compelled  me  to  retort  that  the  same 
thing  had  struck  me  about  French  girls:  which  he  thought 
curious.  This  Frenchman,  I  was  glad  to  discover,  was  one  of 
that  slowly  increasing  band  who  think  well  of  English  insti- 
tutions.    He  had  read  M.   Demolin's  book   *A  quoi  tient  la 
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superiority  des  Anglo-Saxons?'  and  asked  me  some  intelligent 
questions.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  English  zeal  for 
travel.  After  explaining  that  he  was  no  anti-Semite,  he  told  me 
he  had  been  much  impressed  with  the  theories  of  an  Englishman 
he  had  met  as  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  the  lost  Israelitish 
tribes.  He  thought  the  two  races  had  much  in  common — especnallj 
their  immense  vitality  and  perseverance  and  the  desire  to  put 
their  feet  on  the  necks  of  other  nations.  Besides,  he  added,  you 
are  both  Dreyfusard.  He  told  me  incidentally  that  our  great 
excursion  parties  always  reminded  him  of  the  preliminary  visitB 
paid  to  Egypt  by  the  sons  of  Jacob,  before  they  took  possesdcm 
of  the  land  of  Groshen.  *  You  would  like  Switzerland,  would  you 
not  ? '  he  asked  naively,  *  Ah,*  he  went  on,  *  you  are  beoonung 
more  imperial,  or  "jingo"  as  it  is  called,  every  day.  I  recall  the 
time  when  a  Cockney — ^that  is,  is  it  not,  a  tourist  of  Cook — -wbs 
laughed  at ;  you  are  all  Cockneys  now.  And  there  are  still  other 
parties  one  meets — Lunnites  and  Polytechnics.  I  do  not  quite 
xmderstand  the  differentia  of  these ;  but  you  will  tell  me  if  I  am  right 
— they  correspond,  do  they  not,  to  our  clericals  and  materiaUsts  ? 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Lunn,  who  organises  the  parties,  is  the 
Archbishop  of  Worcester.'  I  was  a  b'ttle  vague  myself  about  the 
people  whom  my  French  friend  called  Lunnites  and  Polytechnics ; 
but  I  was  charmed  with  his  etymology  of  *  cockney,'  and  told  him 
that  our  great  poet,  the  divine  William,  had  propheaied  their 
multiplication.  He  says  in  Twelfth  Night, '  I  am  afraid  this  great 
lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney.* 

So  far  we  had  not  been  able  to  telephone  to  our  hotel,  and 
there  had  been  many  uneasy  discussions  as  to  registering  the 
luggage  through.  But  at  Interlaken  we  were  relieved  to  find 
that  rooms  were  at  our  service,  so  that  we  made  the  ascent  by 
the  funicular  with  no  mental  anxiety  to  relieve  the  physical 
horror.  The  engineer  of  these  clambering  lifts  has  bat  just 
passed  from  the  scene  of  his  desecrations,  so  that  it  would  be 
ill-timed  to  characterise  him  adversely.  But  if  I  were  Bfaada- 
manthus,  I  would  see  my  way  to  something  artistic  in  the  way  of 
retribution.  My  friend  accused  me  of  inconsistency  for  mistg 
what  I  so  much  disapproved  of.  But  I  explained  that  it  is  never 
safe  to  use  ways  of  travel  that  are  generally  superseded,  beeaose 
the  old  skill  is  lost.  It  would  be  injudicious  to  travel  by  coi^ 
in  England  at  the  old  pace,  because  roads  now  are  worse  cuid  the 
drivers  are  out  of  practice.    For  the  same  reason  I  should  distrust 
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a.mnle  or  a  chaise  a  porieura  where  a'fanicular  railway  had  been 
long  introduced.  My  aunt,  with  a  lady's  indiflFerence  to  both 
logical  principles  and  practical  convenience,  sends  her  luggage  by 
the  fdnicular,  and  travels  herself  by  mule ! 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  in  the  first  chill  of  the  evening. 
The  great  flaring  electric  light  outside  the  hotel,  falling  upon 
buildings  of  an  extravagantly  chalet  type,  gave  the  impression  of 
some  scene  in  an  Offenbach  opera.  Our  host  fell  into  his  rdle^ 
receiving  us  with  tempered  politeness,  his  hotel  being  full,  and 
despatched  us  to  the  attics.  I  saw  without  surprise  that  the 
whole  structure,  including  the  staircase,  was  of  pine  wood,  and  I 
blessed  my  prescience  for  packing  a  rope  ladder.  The  portier 
uifonned  me  later  that  this  hotel  had  never  yet  been  burned 
down,  though  the  opposition  establishment  had ;  and  comforted 
me  with  the  further  information  that  patrols  walked  all  night 
both  outside  and  in,  and  reported  themselves  to  indicators  every 
half-hour  to  make  sure  they  were  awake.  The  same  authority 
laid  it  down  that  the  cause  of  all  the  danger  was  the  use  of 
cmrling  irons  by  the  ladies.  There  should  be  a  Swiss  sumptuary 
law  against  their  introduction.  He  hinted  also  at  a  male  habit 
of  smoking  in  bed ;  but  I  take  this  to  have  been  mere  hypothesis. 

The  first  night  at  a  taile  d'hdte  in  an  hotel  where  you  are 
making  some  stay  has  always  a  charm  of  its  own.  You  know 
nothing  of  anybody,  and  so  you  make  conjectures  which  usually 
turn  out  ridiculously  wrong.  The  people  for  whom  you  fancy  a 
distaste  become  presently  your  chief  companions,  and  those  who 
look  the  most  interesting  most  commonly  turn  out  vapid  bores. 
There  were  said  to  be  four  hundred  persons  present  '  feeding  like 
one,'  and  the  noise  was  polyglot.  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
orderliness  of  the  serving.  As  each  course  was  ready,  a  bell  rang, 
and  a  long  procession  of  maids  emerged  from  the  kitchen  round 
a  screen  in  a  snake-like  curve,  and  then  separated  to  their  proper 
tables.  The  meal  itself  was  not  remarkable,  nor  were  my  im- 
mediate neighbours.  My  vis-ctr-via^  on  the  other  hand,  was  an 
American  girl  of  extreme  beauty,  who  eat  with  a  sister.  I  was 
about  to  pass  the  menu  across  the  table,  by  way  of  breaking  the 
ice,  when  the  beauty  made  a  long  arm,  and  took  it  with  some 
energy.  Thus  ended  my  first  Swiss  romance — a  very  short  story. 
For  epilogue  I  added  the  lines  firom  Matthew  Arnold's  *  Sick  King : ' 

Though  we  take  what  we  desire, 
"We  Bhoi»ld  jjot  spatQh  it  eag^erlj, 
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The  two  damsels  kept  up  a  whispered  dialogue  all  through  dinner, 
broken  by  great  choruses  of  laughter.  After  dinner  the  ladies 
invaded  the  smokiDg-room,  and  the  men  were  for  the  most 
part  driven  out  upon  the  terrace.  This,  which  I  found  afterwards 
to  be  the  regular  custom,  was  plainly  in  theory  a  compliment 
to  the  smoking  sex ;  but  in  practice  it  had  its  inconveniences,  for 
the  room  became  overheated  and  noisy,  while  the  very  spacions 
drawing-room  was  deserted.  However,  towards  nine  o*clock  the 
room  cleared,  and  it  became  possible  to  get  hold  of  a  newspaper. 
The  migration  at  this  hour  was,  I  soon  learnt,  to  a  Kursaal,  wh&e 
the  band  discoursed  fairly  good  dance  music.  When  I  went  acroes 
at  ten,  I  found  X.  busy  at  a  very  rowdy  set  of  kitchen  lancers. 
He  had  broken  his  ice, 

I  went  early  to  bed,  feeling  the  faUgue  of  travel ;  but  to  go 
early  to  bed  in  a  wooden  Swiss  hotel  is  not  the  way  to  go  early  to 
sleep ;  people  came  upstairs  in  batches  and  stood  laoghing  and 
talking  in  the  corridors ;  then  door  after  door  slammed ;  in  the 
intervals  between  the  batches  the  chambermaids  jested  with  the 
'boots.'  Then  my  right-hand  neighbour  came  up,  and  walked  np 
and  down  his  room  apparently  meditating;  perhaps  he  was  leaving 
early  the  next  morning,  for  there  was  much  opening  and  shntting 
of  drawers  and  dragging  about  of  portmanteaus.  Presently  there 
was  peace  on  the  right,  and  I  hugged  myself  for  joy  that  there 
was  nothing  but  the  roof  overhead  and  perhaps  an  empty  room  to 
the  left.  But  I  had  counted  without  my  host.  It  could  not  hare 
been  long  before  through  a  light  sleep  I  became  aware  of  voices 
and  laughter.  They  seemed  strange  and  yet  in  a  way  fanuliar. 
I  soon  was  roused  enough  to  recognise  them  as  the  voices  of 
my  &ir  companions  at  dinner.  The  world  must  have  been  a  vefj 
sunny  place  to  these  maidens,  for  their  laughter  seemed  endless. 
Presently  their  voices  took  a  higher  range :  they  were  quarrelling; 
now  they  were  crying,  or  one  of  them  was ;  I  was  rejoiced  ;  if  I 
was  to  be  kept  awake  all  night  I  would  rather  it  should  be  by  their 
tears  than  their  laughter.  But  it  plroved  but  an  April  shower,  and 
in  five  minutes  they  were  laughing  more  than  ever.  What  was  I 
to  do  ?  Had  my  doctor  sent  me  all  these  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home,  and  all  these  thousands  of  feet  above  the  sea,  to  soothe  mj 
nerves,  and  was  my  rest  to  be  disturbed  night  after  night  by  « 
couple  of  giggling  girls,  however  pretty  and  American?  I 
resolved]  to  give  them  five  minutes'  grace,  and  then  knock  at 
the  partition.     They  would  not  know  who  occupied  the  adjoining 
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room,  and  if  they  did !     I  resolved  to  give  them  ten  minntes— a 
quarter  of  an  hour.     Then  I  knocked  like  a  London  footman. 

29th. — After  breakfast  we  went  on  the  terrace  and  proceeded 
to  make  more  experiments  in  the  delicate  art  of  opening  acquaint- 
ance. The  regular  means  to  this  for  Englishmen  is  of  course  the 
weather,  or  an  exchange  of  home  newspapers ;  but  the  telescopes 
at  this  hotel  were  of  much  service.  A  man  who  got  his  glass  upon  a 
chamois  on  the  Black  Monk  or  a  party  ascending  the  Eiger  would 
naturally  exhibit  his  discovery.  I  made  in  this  way  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  bandit-looking  gentleman,  who  proved  to  be  a  parson 
in  mufti.  But  he  explained  the  necessity  he  lay  under  of  hiding 
his  profession  from  the  chaplain,  if  he  was  to  enjoy  his  holiday 
without  being  asked  to  preach. 

The  first  puzzle  of  interest  for  a  newcomer  in  these  big  Swiss 
hotels  is  to  discover  the  leader  of  fashion.  Usually  it  is  some 
wealthy  American  to  whom  the  mere  English  congee  and  kotow. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  especial  star  of  fashion  who  sheds 
commanding  influence,  but  a  general  galaxy  or  Milky  Way  of  beauty 
and  talent.  Men  are  in  the  minority,  as  they  are  indeed  in  the 
macrocosm,  but  in  less  than  their  usual  ratio,  as  our  spot  is 
notoriously  not  a  good  starting-place  for  climbing.  But  there 
are  a  few  to  keep  us  in  countenance :  I  distinguish  an  Adonis, 
who  I  am  told  gets  up  cotillons  and  tennis  tournaments ;  a  young 
Hercules  in  the  Omphale  stage  of  development ;  a  member  of 
Parliament,  several  Q.C.'s,  and  an  Inspector  of  Schools. 

The  weather  is  excellently  bright  and  sunny,  and  as  usual  in 
bright  weather  I  find  the  snow  mountains  disappointing.  They 
look  like  huge  chocolate  puddings  with  sugar  icing.  But  the  air 
is  exhilarating  beyond  words.  I  feel  already  like  Marlowe's  pam- 
pered jades  of  Asia,  ready  to  do  my  twenty  miles  a  day.  X.  has  a 
great  contempt  for  the  Swiss  mountains  as  mountains,  holding 
that  Snowdon  which  has  passed  from  the  glacier  stage  is  far  more 
venerable.  And  an  American  in  the  hotel  has  just  asked  me  what 
is  the  good  of  them,  as  they  contain  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
iron,  nor  copper,  nor  coal. 

Zlst. — ^The  first  exhilaration  has  worn  off,  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  depression  as  extreme.  This  also,  I  am  told,  is  due  to 
the  rare  tonic  qualities  of  the  air,  and  will  not  last  long.  I  hope 
not.  My  sensations  recall  those  of  extreme  youth  after  a  private 
interview  in  the  headmaster's  study.  This  it  is  to  be  servile  to  all 
the  skyey  influences.     I  find  a  short  promenade  enough  at  present, 
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and  take  occasion  to  examine  the  local  curioeities  and  works  of  art. 
All  the  men  make  cuckoo-clocks.  All  the  girls  sit  about  in 
the  open  air  making  torchon  lace.  They  explain  that  it  is  their 
holidays.  A  party  of  Americans  come  by  with  a  kodak  and  proceed 
to  photograph  me  and  the  lace-makers.  As  they  depart  I  hear  them 
exclaim,  *  What  a  cunning  group — guess  we  rattled  them  a  bit.* 
These  are,  I  take  it,  the  baser  sort  of  Yankees.  In  front  of  the  hotel 
is  a  lead  statue  of  a  Cupid  pouring  water  from  an  urn.  It  is  the 
custom  for  visitors  to  drink  this  water  with  gusto.  *  I  call  this  your 
fine  champagne,'  says  an  Englishman  to  the  proprietor,  who  receives 
the  dubious  compliment  with  a  bow  and  an  acid  smile.  The  statue 
stands  opposite  the  window  of  the  bureau,  so  that  he  has  probably 
received  many  congratulations  on  his  water  since  the  fountain  was 
erected.  The  bureau,  is  in  two  compartments,  both  open  to  the 
full  view  of  passers-by.  In  one  sits  the  proprietor  all  day,  except 
at  meal  times,  counting  up  his  money.  In  the  other  is  bis  lady 
wife,  who  ought  to  be  eating  bread  and  honey ;  but  she,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  counting  too.  \\^e  say  to  ourselves  as  we  pay  our  weekly 
bill,  with  extra  charges  for  the  electric  Ught,  the  Kursaal,  and  a 
hundred  other  things,  that  this  fury  of  attack  upon  our  purses  is 
because  they  know  they  have  but  a  short  time.  But  the  weather 
is  still  splendid,  and  new  arrivals  come  every  day.  To-day  we 
have  an  Anglican  bishop  and  three  Eoman  priests. 

September  let. — ^Depression  continues.  I  totter  through  the 
grounds  to  watch  a  tennis  tournament.  Some  French  boys  play 
very  creditably.  Hercules  proposes  an  ascent  of  the  *  — ^hom ' 
to-morrow ;  but  the  ascent  of  the  hotel  staircase  is  at  present  as 
much  as  I  can  manage.  My  clerical  acquaintance  sits  down  by  me 
in  great  distress.  *  Have  I  seen  the  bishop  ?  He  is  to  stay  over 
next  Sunday.  If  only  the  chaplain  had  known  he  was  a  parson,  he 
would  have  asked  him  to  preach ;  and  it  is  a  great  thing  to  preach 
before  a  bishop.  You  never  know  what  may  come  of  it.  Now  he 
had  lost  his  chance.'  I  advised  him  to  seek  out  the  chaplain  and 
explain  matters ;  but  he  thought  this  would  be  indecent.  Besides, 
now  the  bishop  was  here,  the  chaplain  would  want  to  preach  him- 
self. His  only  chance  was  to  have  been  asked  before  the  bishop 
came.  *  And  the  moral,'  I  asked  ?  *  Oh,'  he  said,  *  you  laymen  are 
always  looking  for  morals.' 

It  is  the  custom  here  for  ladies  to  make  tea  with  spirit-lamps 
in  their  private  rooms,  or  else  go  picnicking  to  a  *  Blumenthal.'  To- 
day I  joined  8uch  a  party.     The  discomfort  is  no  greater  than  thnt 
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of  an  ordinary  picnic  except  for  the  ants,  which  abound.     I  make 
this  remark  to  the  wit  of  the  party,  who  replies  that  he  has  found 
trouble  from  aunts  even  at  English  picnics.     In  this  valley  there 
was  a  magnificent  ant-run  of  some  thirty  feet  between  two  ant- 
hills.   The  grass  was  entirely  worn  away  by  their  passage  to  and 
fro.    It  all  seemed  very  purposeless  to  the  ignorant  onlooker ;  but 
I  dare  say  it  was  holiday  season  with  them  too,  and  they  were  being 
ordered  from  one  heap  to  the  other  for  change  of  air.     In  the  even- 
ing, to  revive  my  spirits,  I  went  across  to  the  Kursaal  to  watch  the 
dimcers.  The  road  between  the  Kursaal  and  the  hotel  is  lighted  with 
electric  light,  and  has — as  I  have  already  noted — the  appearance 
of  a  stage.     Paths  wind  down  on  to  it,  and  people  pass  and  talk, 
and  every  minute  one  expects  the  principal  actor  to  trip  on  and  bow 
and  begin  the  real  business  of  the  play.     The  Kursaal  is  built  with 
a  long  loggia  in  which  many  smokers  sit  to  watch  the  dancing  ;  and 
ontside  that  again  stands  the  many-headed,  and  passes  his  humorous 
comments.    It  is  certainly  very  amusing  to  watch  the  various  styles 
of  dancing.    By  far  the  most  graceful  of  the  company  is  a  very  well 
preserved  colonel ;  a  naval  lieutenant  does  all  the  work  with  his 
shoulders ;  the  French  boy  skips  down  the  room  in  half  a  dozen 
strides ;  a  delightful  old  gentleman  dances  in  what  must  have 
been  the   Georgian  mode.      Presently  a  middle-aged  German 
couple  sitting  by  my  side  in  the  loggia  rise,  take  oflF  their 
wraps,  pass  in,  and  without  a  smile  or  a  word  renew  their  youth. 
I  was  much  affected  by  this  tender  idyll,  and  to  hide  my  feelings 
went  out  for  a  while  and  off  the  stage  into  the  shadows  beyond. 
As  I  returned  I  saw  a  girl  being  carried  swiftly  and  silently  by  a 
cloaked  figure  into  a  chalet.     I  was  told  she  had  fainted.     But 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Mr,  Wells's  gruesome  imagination  in 
his  *  Time  Machine/  of  the  gnomes  hurrying  off  with  an  occasional 
victim  while  the  gay  creatures  affected  to  take  no  heed. 

2nd. — ^The  mountains  are  this  morning  covered  with  mist. 
At  breakfast  we  each  in  turn  feel  our  way  to  the  ancient  jest  about 
*  missing  the  view,'  and  *  viewing  the  mist.'  It  serves  as  a  varia- 
tion on  the  chronicle  of  nightmares  which  seem  to  haunt  the 
i^on.  From  time  to  time  the  mist  breaks  up  and  the  peaks 
are  seen  in  superb  majesty.  I  resent  my  own  first  indifference, 
and  meditate  on  Henry  Vaughan's  fine  saying,  *  Mists  make  but 
trimnphs  for  the  day.' 

4tA. — Many  people  have  left,  and  we  have  new  neighbours  at 
meals.    A  French  literary  lady,  who  very  much  prided  herself  on 
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her  English,  asked  me  at  lunch  if  I  were  fiminUte.  The  word 
seemed  for  the  moment  an  imputation  on  my  character  of  invalid, 
and  I  repeated  it — *  FSministe  ?  *  *  Oh,  yes,'  said  my  interlocntcM-, 
*  lady's  man,  who  wants  women  to  vote.'  I  hastened  to  say  that, 
if  all  women  were  of  her  admirable  intelligence,  nothing  would 
please  me  more.  Poor  lady !  she  is,  I  fear,  driven  to  talk  English 
because  she  has  the  misfortune  to  think  Dreyfus  innocent,  and  is 
given  the  cold  shoulder  by  her  compatriots  here,  one  of  whom 
yesterday  at  table  expressed  herself  sorry  at  the  maladroitness  of 
Maitre  Labori's  assassination.  '  It  would  have  been  one  canailU 
the  less.'  Passing  through  the  vestibule  I  chanced  to  overhear 
one  of  Hercules's  compliments  which  pleased  me.  '  How  long  have 
you  studied  art  ?  *  he  was  saying  to  Omphale.  *  Oh,  ever  aince  I 
was  eight.'  *  Oh,  you  mean  then  about  eight  years.'  I  heard  also  a 
small  boy  asking  iheportier  whether  there  would  be  any  avalanches 
to-day.  The  weather  shows  signs  of  clearing ;  at  least  the  portier  so 
reads  the  signs  ;  and  Hercules  is  arranging  his  deferred  excursion. 
He  is  kind  enough  to  make  a  point  of  my  accompanying  the  party ; 
he  has  already  secured  X. ;  he  hints  that  after  all  one  climbs  with 
one's  legs  rather  than  with  one's  arms.  (It  is  my  arm  that  is  hors  de 
combat)  This  strikes  me  as  special  pleading.  My  experience  is 
that  one's  arm  has  a  good  deal  of  work  on  these  occasions  in 
carrying  ladies'  cloaks  and  helping  them  over  slippery  places. 
However,  there  is  a  point  where  a  refusal  becomes  curmudgeonly, 
and  I  accept  (subject  to  favourable  weather)  with  a  certain  sinking 
of  heart. 

5th. — The  weather  at  five  o'clock  is  all  that  the  pcrtia^B 
fancy  had  painted  it.  We  breakfast  in  some  excitement ;  sndi 
of  us  as  have  no  alpenstocks  of  our  own  steal  those  of  persons  not 
yet  up,  and  follow  the  diminutive  guide  supplied  by  the  portier 
for  the  sake  of  the  extra  profit  to  himself.  The  ascent— some 
4,000  feet — was  long,  but  not  difl&cult  except  at  the  top,  where  the 
shale  gave  way  under  one's  feet ;  and  the  view  certainly  came  np  to 
Baedeker's  description.  Most  of  the  incidents  of  the  excursion  were 
attributable  to  one  lady  of  the  party  having  elected  to  make  the 
ascent  in  tennis-shoes.  But  I  recall  one  conversation.  A  goat 
suddenly  appeared  firom  behind  a  rock  and  bleated  miserably. 
*Now  do,'  said  the  lady  with  whom  I  was  walking,  *do  look 
about  for  that  poor  creature's  mother.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 
has  lost  its  mother.  My  maternal  instincts  convince  me  of  that. 
I  cannot  go  on  and  leave  this  poor  creature  here  in  this  misexaUe 
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plight.     It  will  quite  spoil  my  day.     I  am  sure,  Mr. ,  you 

would  not  mind  running  back  a  little  way,  and  just  looking  if 
you  can  see  any  goats  about.  This  poor  thing  is  following  us, 
and  literally  asking  for  our  pity.'  And  sure  enough  it  was  bleating 
most  uncomfortably.  *  I  do  not  care  for  human  beings,'  continued 
my  companion.  (I  bowed.)  *  They  have  other  human  beings  to 
look  after  them ;  but  dumb  creatures  find  their  way  to  my  heart 
at  once.'  I  had  not  too  hastily  fallen  in  with  the  suggestion  that 
I  should  change  our  excursion  into  a  goat-stalking  expedition, 
because  I  had  my  own  suspicions  as  to  why  the  goat  was  un- 
happy. And  luckily  just  at  this  point,  turning  a  comer,  we  came 
on  a  chalet,  where  a  girl  was  waiting  for  the  goat,  and  at  once 
began  milking  it  vigorously. 

It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ^very  party  making  this  ascent  to 
chronicle  the  feat  in  an  album  kept  at  the  hotel,  and  to  illustrate 
it  with  pictures  or  poems  or  humorous  sallies,  according  to  their 
bent  and  skill.  Our  achievement  received  a  double  celebration. 
The  drawing  I  cannot  reproduce.  Of  the  ballade  I  have  noted  a 
couple  of  stanzas : 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  by  and  by 

Up  rose  the  porticr,  and  he 
From  door  to  door  went  solemnly 

And  knocked  and  knocked ;  and  up  rose  we. 

Our  boots  were  nailed ;  our  hearts  were  free  ; 
Oar  alpenstocks  as  good  as  new ; 

Our  guide  almost  too  small  to  see  :— 
But  Hercules  has  seen  us  through  ! 

Four  hours  we  walked ;  the  sun  in  sky 

Climbed  as  we  climbed,  and  he  and  we 
Grew  very  hot ;  in  fancy's  eye 

Danced  a  mirage  of  cups  of  tea  : 

Four  hours  we  walked  most  thirstily 
O'er  Alp  and  Thai,  thro*  shale  and  snow, 

And  wondered  when  the  end  would  be : 
But  Hercules  has  seen  us  through. 

1th, — Rain.  The  hotel  this  morning  was  thrown  into  con- 
sternation by  the  announcement  that  Esterhazy  had  arrived.  He 
bad  spoken  to  no  one,  but  sat  in  a  retired  comer,  reading  an 
immense  pile  of  papers.  *No  doubt  the  secret  doaaier^'  1 
suggested.  Esterhazy  turned  out  to  be  an  Italian  oflBcer,  who 
was  only  slightly  amused  at  being  taken  for  such  a  celebrated 
character.  'Now  if  they  had  mistaken  Esterhazy  for  me,*  he 
Bwd,  *  I  might  have  been  more  impressed.' 
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Sth. — Rain.  The  hotel  aneroid  points  steadily  to  *  Bean  temps.* 
I  asked  the  poi'tier  if  the  glass  ever  moved  during  the  season.  An 
Englishman  of  a  commercial  type  came  and  tapped  it  and  went  off 
shaking  his  head,  and  saying  he  only  understood  Fahrenheit 
barometers.  On  these  days  of  confinement  to  the  hotel,  my 
whole  energies  are  spent  in  avoiding  the  M.P.  I  dare  not  eaber 
the  fumoir  unless  I  hear  him  engaged  in  boring  somebody  else. 
Then  I  know  the  victim  will  not  lightly  escape,  and  I  may  be 
able  to  read  the  *  Times.'  But  my  reading  is  broken  by  whiffs  of 
his  eloquence :  *  Of  course  I  told  the  Government ' — *  I  said  to 
Ooschen ' — *  I  said  in  my  speech :  **  Wide  as  the  right  honouiBUe 
gentleman's  literary  reputation  undoubtedly  is "  * 

9th. — Rain.  Nothing  has  b^en  talked  of  all  day  but  the 
probable  verdict  at  Rennes.  We  had  a  telegram  as  soon  as  the 
news  was  known.  '  Esterhazy '  harangued  us  in  the  vestibule  on 
its  iniquity.  ^  La  France  doit  Stre  partag^e  comme  la  Pologne.' 
An  American  lady  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  just  like  the 
Uhlan's  cleverness  to  talk  like  that,  or  he  would  be  certain  to  be 
lynched.  She  also  remarked  on  the  four  nines  in  the  date  (9/9/09), 
and  was  sure  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  number  of  the 
Beast. 

11^. — The  glass  is  rising,  but  en  revanche  the  rain  is  fedling, 
and  the  place  is  damp.  There  is  new  snow  on  the  heights,  but 
here  it  alternates  with  sleet  and  rain.  The  mist  continues  to 
ascend  from  the  valley,  boiling  up  as  if  from  a  witches'  cauldron 
on  the  Lyceum  stage.  How  one  longs  for  a  human  fire  instead 
of  these  stoves  I     What  says  the  poet  ? 

Qive  a  man  a  pipe  he  can  smoke, 
Give  a  man  a  fire  he  can  poke. 

People  are  leaving  jbst.  Two  of  my  Mends  here,  a  charming 
American  lady  and  her  daughter,  suddenly  rose,  said  *  This  is  too 
^m<e,' packed  their  trunk,  and  were  gone.  If  only  it  were  possible 
to  get  a  closed  carriage,  I  would  go  too.  The  snow  is  beginning  to 
fall  heavily,  so  that  to-morrow  may  perhaps  be  fine  enough  to 
start.  Meanwhile  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  keep  warm  and 
avoid  the  M.P. 

Urbanus  Sylvan. 
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LITTLE    ANNA    MARK.' 
BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

CHAPTER    XLIV. 

THE  CASTAWAYS. 

And  had  I,  with  the  doubtful  second  sight  of  Eborra's  witch 
mother,  been  able  to  see  that  which  was  approaching  the  Isle 
of  San  Juan,  I  might  well  have  said  to  myself  that  malignant 
demons  were  following  our  trail. 

But  as  it  was  I  could  not  discern  a  certain  small  boat  far 
out  to  sea — a  boat  which  seemed  to  drift  hither  and  thither,  yet 
which  notwithstanding  progressed  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  our 
island. 

There  were  two  men  in  it,  one  of  them  lying  at  ftdl  length 
in  the  bottom,  with  his  face  in  the  shadow  of  a  thwart.  He 
had  his  head  turned  away.  His  companion  sat  with  one  hand  in 
his  bosom.  The  other  was  laid  occasionally  on  the  tiller,  from 
which  it  would  drop  off  again  in  a  moment.  For  the  dull  fiery 
glow  from  the  slanting  sun  made  the  iron  of  the  tiller-bar  as  hot 
as  the  bars  of  a  grate,  felling  at  the  same  time  upon  the  prostrate 
man  and  turning  a  pair  of  large  silver  earrings  into  hoops  of 
burning  copper. 

The  man  at  the  tiller  looked  down  as  his  companion  turned 
his  head  and  moaned.  He  slid  his  hand  into  a  locker,  and  drew 
from  it  a  case  bottle  and  a  small  cluster  of  bananas.  Then 
he  held  the  bottle  up  to  the  light,  turning  it  upside  down  to 
see  how  much  liquid  remained  in  it.  The  wide  neck  was  scarcely 
aied. 

The  next  moment  Captain  Philip  Stansfield,  late  of  the  Corra* 
mantee  and  of  the  Isle  of  the  Winds,  was  supporting  the  head 
of  Saul  Mark  on  his  knee  and  pouring  the  last  drops  of  rum 
down  his  throat.  He  did  not  reserve  so  much  as  one  drop  for 
himself. 

To  all  intents  the  man  he  now  stooped  to  succour  had  been 
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dead.  The  slight  movements  he  made  from  time  to  time  were 
no  more  than  the  spasms  of  imminent  rigor.  But  the  strong 
liquid  penetrated  to  the  springs  of  life.  The  heavy  eyelids  were 
slowly  upraised,  life  looked  out  of  the  bloodshot  eyeballs.  The 
soul  of  the  man  awoke  and  showed  a  moment  like  an  evil  beast  at 
the  mouth  of  his  lair.  jSaul  Mark  recognised  the  face  that  was 
bent  over  him,  and  the  £unt  semblance  of  a  grin  twitched  his 
mouth  downwards  and  to  one  side.  '  Still  a  sea-mile  to  windward 
of  hell,  Philip ! '  he  murmured,  and  closed  his  eyes  with  a  singular 
gleam  of  triumph  in  them. 

Captain  Stansfield  sighed  and  went  on  trying  to  force  a  piece 
of  crumbled  banana  between  the  clenched  teeth. 

'  Not  yet,'  he  murmured ;  '  not  yet.  Death  alone  shall  release 
me  from  my  bond.  I  will  pay  the  price,  yes — to  the  uttermost 
farthing  I  will  pay ! ' 

And  lifting  bis  eyes,  he  saw  black  across  the  crimson  arc  of 
the  sinking  sun,  very  £Gtr  away,  the  sierra  of  the  Isle  of  San  Juan 
de  Porto  Rico. 

It  was  a  week  or  two  afterwards  that  the  Lady  Juanita  Silveda, 
who  had  recovered  from  her  brief  indisposition,  and  now  went  out 
more  than  ever,  ordered  her  carriage  that  she  might  take  the 
air.  With  her  went  Anna,  by  reason  of  the  sudden  favour  which 
had  descended  upon  her.  Indeed  the  Senora  could  not  be  parted 
from  the  girl,  scarcely  for  an  hour.  A  bedroom  had  been  hastily 
thrown  into  her  suite  of  apartments  in  the  Commanderie,  and  the 
guards  and  cloaked  gaunt  officers  from  Old  Sjpain  swore  imder 
their  breaths  that  Donna  Juanita  had  suddenly  gone  mad.  For 
they  said  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Don  Nicholas  had  fallen  over 
head  and  ears  ('  and  that  last  is  a  long  fall ! '  murmured  Bamon 
Crarcia,  lieutenant  of  artillery)  in  love  with  the  young  English 
girl,  whose  eyes  are  like  fire  matches  and  whose  skin  like  the 
rose-leaves  of  the  huerta  of  Orihuela. 

*  Caiamba,  senores ! '  quoth  Don  Samon,  curling  his  mous 
tachios,  *  it  is  a  shame  that  one  shiny-pated  old  Commandante, 
with  a  fore-hold  on  him  like  the  Port-of-Spain  galleon,  should 
monopolise  the  only  two  well-looking  women  in  the  plantation. 
Let  them  choose,  sirs ;  let  them  choose.  Trust  a  woman's  eye  for 
picking  out  a  fine  figure  of  a  man  ! ' 

And  with  his  conclusion  Don  Bamon  swung  the  end  of  his 
cloak  over  his  shoulder  and  about  his  mouth,  according  to  the 
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fashioti  of  the  Murcians,  who,  being  condemned  to  grill  six 
months  of  the  year  in  hell-fire  heat  and  to  shiver  the  other 
six  in  an  icy  Gehenna,  use  their  cloaks  indifferently  to  moderate 
the  rigours  of  either. 

There  was  also  much  jealousy  among  the  officers  concerning 
Will  and  myself.  And  many  there  were  who,  racked  with  fever 
and  disappointment,  fingered  their  daggers  when  they  found 
themselves  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  pair  of  heretics  fresh  from 
the  chain-gang,  whose  only  merit  was  that  they  knew  something 
about  the  duties  to  which  they  had  been  appointed. 

For,  ready  to  our  hands  (and  somewhat  readier  to  Will's  than 
to  mine),  we  found  a  weaving-shed  where  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
negro  slaves  and  mulatto  freedmen,  starving  colonists  and  men 
too  weak  for  the  chain-gang  wrought  side  by  side  in  the  weaving 
of  the  striped  scrapes,  the  thick- wefted  ponchos,  the  gauzy 
mosquito  nets,  and  the  comforting  Mexican  blankets. 

By  virtue  of  the  Commandante's  favour  Will  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this,  and,  having  appointed  me  for  his  lieutenant, 
be  set  about  reorganising  the  whole  after  Umphray  Spurway's 
model  with  his  own  quick  decision. 

Now  in  these  new  colonies  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pro- 
motion by  merit.  Offices  are  given  and  taken  with  regard  only  to 
the  amount  of  money  or  perquisite  which  is  attached  or  attachable 
to  them.  So  that  a  sea  captain  will  manage  a  gold  mine  or  super- 
intend a  mint,  take  charge  of  a  GK>vemment  printing-press  or  start 
a  sugar  plantation  with  equal  readiness,  being  noways  concerned 
at  any  present  ignorance  of  his  duties,  but  having  only  a  single 
eye  to  any  plunder  which  might  reasonably  stick  to  his  fingers. 

So  that  when  Will  dispossessed  the  incapable  superintendent 
of  the  Porto  Rico  cloth-weaving  (a  distinguished  *  sangrado '  or 
island  doctor),  he  naturally  made  a  bitter  enemy — or  rather  many. 
For  every  holder  of  a  comfortable  sinecure  feared  that  one  or 
other  of  these  pushing  irrepressible  English  would  supersede  him, 
and  divert  the  plunder  from  donnish  breech-pockets  into  those 
of  the  King  of  Spain. 

But  Eborra  and  his  mother,  by  using  their  great  influence 
among  the  blacks  and  Indian  half-breeds,  kept  us  informed  of  the 
plots  to  assassinate  us  as  we  passed  through  the  forest.  So  that 
when  the  masked  bravoes  sprang  from  the  bushes,  Albacete  knife  in 
one  hand,  cloak  wrapped  about  the  other  arm,  we  were  ready  for 
them  with  our  swords  bare  in  our  hands,  and  hastened  towards  our 
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assailants  with  loud  cries.  These  incontinenMy  turned  tail  and 
yanishedy  even  on  one  occasion  plunging  into  thickets  of  priddj 
pear  in  their  desperation. 

A  pistol-shot  out  of  the  wood  was  a  more  dangerous  incident, 
and  this  became  almost  a  feature  of  our  pilgrimages,  till,  consulting 
the  Commandante,  we  obtained  two  men  as  escort ;  so  with  gresi 
bell-mouthed  muskets  loaded  with  slugs,  we  marched  to  and  fro, 
the  muzzle  of  each  piece  laid  affectionately  over  the  shonlder  at  a 
Spanish  soldier.  In  this  manner  we  had  peace,  and  the  weaving 
prospered  in  our  hands.  Every  Sunday  we  went  to  the  Convent 
to  see  my  mother  and  to  do  what  offices  of  kindness  we  might 
to  the  poor  fellows  of  the  chain-gang  who  had  once  been  oar 
comrades. 

But  I  began  to  tell  of  Donna  Juanita's  excursion  to  take 
the  air.  Anna  went  with  her,  still  wearing  her  fringed  Indian 
hunting  dress,  which  she  found  exceedingly  convenient.  And  in 
beaded  leggings,  fringed  skirt  of  tanned  doeskin,  quilled  blonse 
pearled  with  silver  buttons  of  Potosi,  and  close-fitting  cap  daintily 
feathered,  who  but  Anna  Mark  '  was  a  sight  for  sore  eyes,'  as 
the  saying  is  at  Moreham?  The  soldiers  at  the  fort  watehed 
for  her,  hollow-eyed  with  fever,  and  shook  as  they  waited.  The 
negroes  worshipped  her  as  though  she  had  been  a  divinity.  The 
Commandante  walked  beside  her  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and, 
marvel  of  marvels,  the  Lady  Juanita  seemed  more  fond  of  her 
than  of  any  other,  so  much  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  them  separate  by  night  or  day. 

I  know  not  what  tale  the  Lady  Juanita  had  told  to  account 
for  her  own  transportation  across  the  seas.  I  have  never  asked 
Anna  from  that  day  to  this.*  Probably  it  was  some  invention  of 
capture  by  pirates  at  sea,  or  kidnapping  at  home,  such  as  would 
appear  the  more  credible  in  that  it  had  been  our  own  &te.  At 
aU  events  Anna,  willing  though  not  rejoiced  to  be  claimed  as 
a  daughter  by  this  handsome  and  powerful  lady,  endured  ntanf 
caresses  in  the  hope  that  thus  one  day  she  might  be  able  to  brin^i 
us  all  safe  back  to  our  native  land. 

But  this  thought  had  to  be  severely  concealed  from  the  Ladr 
Juanita,  who,  naturally  enough,  had  no  intention  of  reviatag; 
Scotland. 

*  Two  years,  Anna,'  she  would  say,  *  and  with  our  economieff 
we  shall  be  able  to  return  to  Old  Spain.  Nicholas  has  promised  i^ 
We  shall  see  the  glories  of  the  King's  Court.    I  shall  have  sr 
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carriage  repainted,  and  a  new  coat-of-arms  blazoned.  Nicholas 
will  receive  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  I  have  heard  that 
the  King  himself  has  expressed  a  desire  to  see  me.  He  likes 
fine  women,  so  they  say.  You  as  my — my  younger  sister  shall 
accompany  me.  We  will  marry  you  to  a  grandee  of  Spain.  You 
shall  have  a  winter  house  in  Madrid,  a  summer  villa  on  the 
moTmtains — ^at  La  Granja  where  the  Court  goes.  Nicholas  is  rich. 
We  have  no  children.  All  he  has  shall  be  yours  and  mine.  If 
anything  should  happen  to  him — ^well,  who  knows  ? — I  may  marry 
again.     The  Spanish  rave  about  women  of  my  complexion.' 

To  all  this  Anna  listened  without  remonstrance  or  making  of 
objection.  For  as  she  said  to  me  afterwards,  when  I  spoke  to  her 
about  marriage  with  a  grandee  of  Spain : 

*  No,  I  did  not  refose.  For,  you  know  well,  Spain  is  so  fiur  on 
the  road  home,  and  if  we  can  get  a  passage  thither  and  means  to 
make  Umphray  acquainted  with  our  case,  we  shall  all  yet  see  the 
Miln  House  again  and  hear  the  water  lashing  over  the  weir.' 

For  as  all  may  see,  Anna  had  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders 
and  no  idea  of  bartering  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  So  long 
therefore  as  the  particular  grandee  abode  in  the  background, 
she  was  quite  willing  that  her  mother  should  talk  as  much  as  she 
pleased  about  marriage  in  the  abstract.  All  the  same  I  knew  she 
had  no  idea  of  marrying  any  Spaniard,  prince  or  beggar.  About 
that  I  gave  myself  no  concern  whatsoever.    . 

It  was  talking  in  this  fashion  that  Anna  and  her  mother  rode 
forth  towards  the  new  road  on  which  the  gangs  of  half-naked  men 
were  still  at  work,  their  chains  glinting  and  tinkling  while  the 
cracking  of  the  drivers'  whips  resounded  from  one  end  of  the  busy 
ant-heap  to  the  other. 

As  the  carriage  drove  up  in  the  red  glow  of  the  afternoon  the 
outriders  were  suddenly  stopped  by  some  obstruction  on  the  high- 
way. Voices  cried  confusedly,  and  whips  smacked  as  the  negro 
gang-masters  strove  to  clear  the  road  for  the  wife  of  the  Com- 
mandante.  Juanita  looked  out  of  the  belly  of  the  coach.  She 
was  in  a  good  himiour.  She  had  that  very  moment  married  Anna 
to  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  settled  Don  Nicholas  und^  a  marble 
monument  as  heavy  as  a  church. 

'  Ah,  a  poor  man  fietUen  down !  It  is  those  accursed  chains  in 
the  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  cruel  indeed  I  But  why  people  will 
not  worship  in  the  feushion  of  the  country  when  they  live  in  a 
country,   I   cannot  understand.      Stand  out  of  the  way  there, 
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fellow!  Your  hand,  Anna.  I  will  descend — I  will  descend! 
Bring  the  strong  spirit  with  you :  we  will  revive  the  poor  man. 
Take  your  black  haunches  out  of  a  lady's  way,  will  you  ? ' 

And  so  with  loud  humoursome  authority  she  caused  a  way  to 
be  cleared.  In  a  moment  more  Anna  found  herself  looking  at  two 
men  chained  even  as  we  had  been — one  was  grey  of  head,  the 
other  black.  One  was  elder  and  the  other  yoimger,  but  both 
were  equally  gaunt  and  haggard  and  naked,  even  to  the  iron  rings 
about  their  waists.  The  elder  had  the  head  of  the  younger  on  his 
knee  at  the  moment  when  the  two  women  came  up.  The  younger 
oi>ened  his  eyes. 

*  Let  me  go,'  he  murmured.  *  Why  do  you  torment  me  ?  Let 
me  go  to  my  own  place !    You  are  a  devil ! ' 

And  the  elder  answered  him  with  a  terrible  grimace  of  hate : 
*  I  will  never  let  you  go.  Death  itself  shall  not  release  you.  I 
will  haunt  you,  follow  you,  live  with  you.  You  shall  not  die,  but 
live  on  chained  to  the  man  you  wronged.  Philip  Stansfield|  my 
debt  is  not  yet  half  paid ! ' 

But  the  younger  man  had  again  fainted. 
Then,  even  as  Lot's  wife  stood  above  the  gate  of  Sodom,  slowly 
chilling  from  warm  throbbing  flesh  and  blood  into  a  pillar  of  salt, 
so  stilled  and  stiffened  to  breathing  stone  stood  the  Lady  Juanita. 
At  the  first  opening  of  the  press  she  had  gazed  with  growing 
horror  on  that  which  lay  before  her.  The  silver  rings  in  the  ears 
of  the  grey-headed  man  fascinated  her.  She  could  not  pluck  her 
eyes  from  them. 

Her  lips  moved,  or  rather  her  jaw. 

'  What — what — what  ? '  she  gasped,  as  if  her  voice  had  spoken 
of  itself  without  impulse  of  her  will. 

The  man  with  the  silver  rings  lifted  his  head.  The  surprise 
must  have  been  even  greater  to  him  than  to  the  woman.  Yet  he 
manifested  no  smallest  wonder.  Not  a  quiver  passed  over  his 
brown  wrinkled  countenance. 

'  Ah,  joe  Janet ! '  was  all  he  said. 

And  though  the  woman  stood  there  richly  dressed,  and  the 
man  before  her  was  chained  and  wellnigh  naked,  the  tones  were 
those  of  a  master  who  speaks  to  a  slave.  Then  he  seemed  to  recall 
himself  to  the  case  of  his  companion. 

'A  happy  reunion!'  he  said,  while  the  crowd  of  blacks  and 
soldiers  stood  and  gaped,  partly  at  the  foreign  tongue  and  partly 
at  the  ladies,     *  Philip  must  not  miss  this— I  will  wake  hiip ! ' 
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And  stooping  down  he  bit  bis  companion's  ear  till  it  bled,  as 
calmly  as  a  priest  who  gives  the  sign  of  absolution. 

A  whip  cracked  and  the  lash  hissed  across  the  naked  back  of 
the  man  with  the  silver  rings.  It  was  Eborra,  who  stood  before 
them  quivering  with  anger. 

*  Let  the  Captain  alone ! '  he  cried.  *  I-iet  him  alone,  Saul 
Mark.' 

Saul  Mark  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  Eborra. 

'  Ah,  Yellow  Jack ! '  he  said  calmly ;  *  well,  the  wheel  has 
turned  once,  it  may  turn  again  !    I  shaU  not  forget.' 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

SAUL  mark's   whisper. 

But  the  savage  reveiUe  had  been  successful.  Philip  Stansfield 
slowly  rose  to  a  sitting  posture.  His  eyes,  glazed  and  sunken, 
gazed  about,  at  first  vaguely,  then  with  growing  terror  and  com- 
prehension. The  Lady  Juanita  stood  still,  as  if  carved  in  marble, 
her  hands  gripping  each  other  convulsively.  Anna  had  passed  an 
arm  about  her  mother  and  now  half  supported  the  elder  woman, 
looking,  as  she  did  so,  like  a  tall  young  Dian  in  her  hunting  skirt 
of  fringed  and  beaded  skins. 

Saul  Mark  watched  his  comrade's  face  with  a  certain  grim  and 
malicious  pleasure,  laughing  a  little  as  he  did  so. 

*  Janet — Janet  Mark ! '  ejaculated  the  revivified  man,  panting 
and  gasping  in  his  turn,  even  as  the  woman  had  done.  And  for 
the  time  could  say  no  more,  but  sat  up,  staring  wildly  as  though 
he  had  seen  a  spectre. 

*  Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting ! '  The  words  seemed  to  ' 
bum  and  smoke  like  acid  that  is  poured  on  copper.  'Philip 
Stansfield  and  his  paramour — kiss  one  another — embrace  !  Is  all 
forgotten  between  you  ?  Have  ye  found  other  mates  ?  Fie,  fie, 
thus  to  deny  each  other,  who  sinned  together !  Think  of  the 
blood  shed  for  that  cause  !     Consider ' 

But  he  got  no  farther.  For  there  in  the  midst  stood  forth  the 
woman  whom  his  presence  had  affected  with  such  deadly  terror. 
But  now  she  was  no  longer  the  Lady  Juanita  Silveda.  She  was 
Janet  Mark  the  felon. 

'  Aye,'  she  cried,  *  I  bid  you  consider  the  blood  shed — and  who 
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shed  it  ?  You,  Saul  Mark,  drop  by  drop !  The  guilt  may  be 
mine  and  his.  That  I  deny  not.  But,  before  God  the  Jj^dge^the 
bloodshedding  was  yours  first  and  last.  By  your  suggestion  and 
compelling  I  sinned  and  fell.  I  suffered  for  your  crime.  And 
he— he ' 

She  paused  as  if  at  a  loss  for  words.  Saul  Mark  laughed  a 
low  cackling  laugh,  nodding  his  head  at  the  same  time.  He  had 
crossed  his  legs  under  him  and  sat  upon  his  feet,  the  chains  that 
were  upon  him  stretched  to  their  utmost,  looking  like  some 
hideous  malignant  idol  of  the  Orient. 

•What  of  him,  aye?  What  of  him?*  he  chuckled.  *Are 
Philip  Stansfield's  sins  mine  too  ? ' 

'  Aye,  by  God's  great  name,  are  they,  Saul  Mark ! '  she  cried. 
*  Yours — yours — yours ! ' 

^  You  are  generous  with  other  people's  sins,  Janet,'  said  Saul 
Mark,  calmly ;  *  pray  keep  one  or  two  for  yourself  lest  you  grow 
lonely  in  your  old  age ! ' 

But  she  went  on,  her  voice  rising  with  every  word  till  it  rang 
out  into  a  shriek,  as  she  pointed  with  her  finger  at  Saul  Mark, 
the  man  who  was  still  her  husband.  Then  Captcdn  Stansfield 
raised  his  head  and  said,  speaking  very  quietly,  'Janet,  the 
greater  sin  is  ours  alone.  Let  us  endure  the  rest !  Be  silent — as 
I  have  been ! ' 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  on  the  other  side  of  the 
widening  circle.  Most  of  the  men  had  shrunk  away,  fearing  they 
knew  not  what.  Perhaps  the  foreign  tongue  used  in  anger  had  a 
strange  sound  to  them. 

And  there  through  the  gap  could  be  seen  the  Abbot  of  San 
Juan  de  Brozas  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor  sitting  upon  their  mules, 
listening — the  Abbot  dark,  stem,  and  inscrutable  as  ever,  the 
man  of  the  Holy  Office  with  his  head  inclined  bird-like  to  catch 
every  word. 

*  Your  servant ! '  said  the  latter,  bowing.  *  My  lady,  are  these 
more  friends  of  yours  ?  You  are  most  fortunate  in  fiiends.  Pro- 
vidence is  indeed  kind  to  you.' 

He  turned  to  Saul  Mark. 

*  And  you,  my  friend,  are  you  also  from  Scotland  and  of  the 
Scottish  persuasion  in  religion  ? ' 

*I  am  indeed  firom  Scotland, "*  said  Saul,  rising  to  his  feetrcir 
spectfully,  and  speaking  in  admirable  Spanish  so  that  all  might 
understand ;  '  but  I  am  a  humble  follower  of  the  true  and  ancient 
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faith.  I  claim  your  protection,  most  reverend  fiithers.  In  this 
caufie  I  have  suffered  much.' 

'By  what  sign  shall  we  know  that  you  speak  the  truth,  my 
son?'  said  the  Grand  Inquisitor  cunningly. 

*By  two  infellible  proofs,'  answered  Saul  with  readiness;  *  by 
this  that  I  shall  show  you  in  my  hand,  and  by  the  word  which  I 
shall  whisper  in  your  ear.' 

He  slid  down  his  hand  and  fumbled  in  the  dirty  breech-clout, 
which  alone  clad  him  sparsely  about  the  loins.  Then  he  held  up 
a  rosary,  at  the  end  of  which  swung  a  cross  and  a  small  golden 
reliquary. 

*  This  I  have  carried  with  me  ever  since  at  Home,  at  the  tombs 
of  the  apostles,  the  Holy  Father  himself  delivered  to  me  this 
blessed  relic  of  Saint  James  the  Martyr ! ' 

He  gave  the  chain  and  box  into  the  Abbot's  hand,  who  received 
it  with  lowly  reverence,,  crossing  himself  and  commending  himself 
to  the  saints,  and  .especially  to  Saint  James  the  blessed  proto- 
martyr. 

With  trembling  fingers  he  opened  the  box  and  glanced  within. 
A  folded  letter  lay  on  top,  written  upon  a  sheet  of  vellum  fine  as  a 
butterfl/s  wing.  The  Grand  Inquisitor  almost  snatched  it  in  his 
eagerness. 

*  It  is  true — ^it  is  genuine,'  he  cried ;  *  this  is  the  Holy  Father's 
own  hand  and  rubication.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Holy  Office  at 
Madrid,  commanding  to  greater  diligence  in  the  burning  of 
heretics.  Blessed — blessed — most  blessed — the  attestation  in 
Latin,  and  all  most  complete !  How  came  you  by  this  great 
marvel?' 

'  I  am  a  rude  and  unlearned  man,'  said  Saul  with  a  low  bow, 
*  but  it  was  my  lot  to  receive  it  for  a  service  I  did  the  Holy  Father. 
I  have  kept  it  till  now.  I  have  been  in  peril  of  great  waters,  in 
fear  of  my  life  among  cruel  pirates  and  deadly  heretics.  But  now, 
most  revered  fathers,  I  give  you  this  blessed  reliquary  that  you 
may  keep  it  in  the  church  of  your  noble  Abbey.  I  am  not  worthy 
to  be  the  custodian  of  such  a  treasure.    It  is  yours ! ' 

The  Abbot  fairly  blushed  with  pleasure. 

'  It  will  make  us  as  celebrated  as  Compostella,'  he  said ; '  we 
shall  have  pilgrimages  from  all  the  world  to  this  my  Abbey 
of  Saint  John  of  Brozas.  We  will  rename  it.  Saint  James 
shall  it  be — the  Very  Completely  to  be  Venerated  Santiago  de 
BrozasI' 

30— « 
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*  So  rare  a  relio  would  be  wasted  here/  said  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, suavely,  balancing  the  golden  casket  in  his  hand ;  '  I  will  take 
it  back  to  the  King  of  Spain  at  Madrid,  and  for  it  he  will  make  me 
Abbot  of  Poblet.  I  have  al¥rays  desired  that  post — their  Priorsto 
wine  is  so  good.  And  for  such  a  treasure  even  Poblet  were  not 
too  much  to  bestow.' 

During  this  colloquy  Anna  had  conveyed  the  Lady  Juanita  to 
her  carriage,  where  now  she  sat,  pale  and  inert,  leaning  back  amoog 
the  cushions  like  one  who  has  had  a  deadly  stroke.  At  this 
moment  the  Commandante  rode  up  hastily.  He  had  too  loog 
been  out  of  sight  of  Juanita  and  Anna.  So  he  came  at  the  gaUop, 
riding  like  one  of  the  sons  of  Jehu. 

He  caught  sight  of  the  golden  box  and  Saul  Mark  standing 
erect.  The  heads  of  the  monks  were  very  close  together.  In  an 
instant  he  had  grasped  the  situation^  or  at  least  part  of  it 
Treasure  had  been  found  on  one  of  the  castaways  who  last  had 
recruited  the  chain-gang.  The  black  ravens  of  Brozas  had  swooped 
upon  it.  The  Captain  of  Spain  bore  them  naturally  no  good  will 
The  gold  box  was  his — it  contained  jewels  of  price,  most  like.  He 
would  soon  show  these  clerks  who  was  master  on  the  Island  of  Saint 
John  of  Porto  Rico— whether  they  or  he,  Nicholas  Silveda,  Com- 
mandante in  the  service  of  his  Most  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand, 
King  of  all  the  Spains. 

*  Give  it  here,'  he  cried ;  *  all  treasure  is  the  prerogative  of  his 
Majesty  King  Ferdinand.  I  claim  that  which  is  found,  whatever 
it  may  be,  as  his  alone ! ' 

*  Excellency,'  said  the  Inquisitor,  with  deference,  *  this  is  not 
found  treasure.  It  is  a  gift  to  Holy  Church,  being  a  box  contain- 
ing the  blessed  parings  of  the  great-toe  nails  of  a  martyr.  Such 
even  the  King  himself  could  not  claim  even  were  he  here  in 
person!' 

'  The  box  is  gold :  I  claim  that ! '  cried  the  Commandante 
truculently. 

'The  box  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  successor  of 
Peter,'  said  the  priest.  '  It  cannot  be  separated  from  the  blessed 
relics  it  enshrines ! ' 

'  Deliver  it,  or  I  will  take  it  by  force  ! '  cried  the  officer  fiercely. 
For  in  his  heart  he  hated  and  feared  the  rival  authorities  of  the 
monastery.     '  Forward  there,  men  !     Seize  them ! ' 

The  two  priests  put  their  hands  to  their  sides  swiftly  as  a 
horseman  draws  ajpistol  from  his  holster.     And  the  next  moment 
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a  cmoifix  was  in  each  right  hand.  They  held  it  towards  the  Com- 
mandante  and  his  soldiers,  who  shrank  baok  as  they  would  not 
lisve  done  from  the  muzzles  of  hostile  guns. 

*  Dare  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  priests  of  the  Lord ! '  cried  the  Abbot, 
towering  above  them  all  on  his  white  mule,  'and  we  will  wither 
the  blasphemous  fingers  and  deliver  to  eternal  fire  the  soul  of  the 
desecrator !  By  these  relics  of  the  blessed  protomartyr  James  we 
Bwear  it ! ' 

And  so  for  a  space  they  remained  thus,  daring  the  powers 
military  to  come  on.  The  Gommandante  was  speechless  with 
wrath,  but  looking  about  he  paw  well  enough  that  his  men  would 
not  obey  him  nor  yet  seize  these  headstrong  sons  of  the  Church. 

*  I  shall  not  forget  this,*  be  said,  turning  away. 

*  Do  not ! '  returned  the  Inquisitor  gently ;  *  I  pray  that  you 
will  remember.    Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you,  my  son.' 

The  churchmen  were  riding  off  together  when  Saul  Mark, 
seeing  himself  forsaken,  cried  out  to  them :  *  Have  pity,  deliver 
me !  They  will  wreak  their  vengeance  on  me.  Take  me  with  you, 
reverend  fathers  in  God !  Do  not  forsake  me  who  did  this  thing 
for  your  sakes ! ' 

But  the  Abbot  and  the  Inquisitor  Feemed  not  to  hear. 

They  had  obtained  all  they  cared  about,  and  what  mattered  a 
naked  man  in  the  chain-gang  ?  The  reliquary  was  a  reliquary, 
authenticated  by  the  Holy  Father — or  at  least  well  enough  docu- 
mented for  their  purpose.  But  most  likely  the  man  was  a  pirate, 
and  got  the  thing  at  the  sacking  of  some  town  of  good  Catholics, 
or,  mayhap,  from  a  plundered  galleon  laden  with  racks  and  thumb- 
screws and  suchlike  blessed  machinery  for  the  propagation  of  the 
faith.  Let  him  abide.  If  he  were  indeed  a  just  man,  God  would 
reward  him.     They  would  leave  the  matter  to  Him. 

Then  JSaul  Mark,  seeing  himself  deserted  and  growing  afraid, 
cried  aloud,  *  The  secret — the  secret !  I  have  a  secret  that  will 
make  you  and  your  church  richer  than  Kings  of  Castile  and 
Aragon — wealthier  than  the  mines  of  Potosi.  I  swear  it.  Deliver 
me  and  I  will  reveal  the  secret.' 

They  turned  about  and  consulted.  Saul  cried  aloud  again  with 
even  greater  vehemence : 

*  Save  me — deliver  me !  I  swear  I  have  the  secret — I  and 
only  I!' 

The  Abbot  and  the  Jesuit  came  slowly  back.  Saul  stood  eagerly 
waiting,  his  eyes  flaming  and  the  perspiration  rupning  down  from 
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his  finger-tips.  They  bent  their  ears  and  he  whispered  long.  The 
look  of  unbelief  with  which  they  began  gradually  mei^ed  into 
a  growing  surprise.  Then  awe  took  its  place,  and  lastly  they 
cried  out  a  simultaneous  question:  'Where  is  it?  Tell  us 
where?' 

Then  a  cunning  look  passed  over  the  face  of  Saul  Mark*  He 
was  not  a  second  time  going  to  give  something  for  nothing. 

*  Ordy  I  can  guide  you  thither  ! '  he  said  aloud. 

•  •••••• 

Then  in  a  few  moments  they  bade  cast  him  loose,  and  he 
begged  that  the  companion,  whom  he  loved  and  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  night  nor  day,  might  go  with  him.  This  also  was 
allowed.  As  the  two  passed  the  carriage  of  the  Governor's  lady, 
Saul  Mark  spoke  a  word,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  within. 

'  Do  not  fear/  he  said ;  '  I  will  not  sh^nrten  my  pleasure  by 
revealing  your  secret.  Our  loving  service  to  you,  jo  Janet !  Sleep 
sound  to-night.     Old  friends  are  near ! ' 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

.       THE    SAN     ESTCBAN. 

And  in  this  matter  Saul  Mark  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Literro- 
gated  in  private  by  the  Grand  Inquisitor  as  to  how  he  came  to 
know  the  Lady  Juanita  Silveda,  he  declared  that  Scotiand  was  a 
small  country,  the  shank-bone  of  a  larger  and  richer  England. 
His  companion  and  he  had  heard  of  the  dignified  and  distinguished 
fieanily  to  which  the  Lady  Juanita  belonged,  and  of  their  sorrow  at 
her  disappearance  while  on  a  voyage  to  claim  an  estate  in  the 
western  plantations. 

But  the  Donna  had  seemed  overcome  ?  Well,  so  much  was 
to  be  expected,  hearing  for  the  first  time  for  years  news  of  her 
bereft  feunily. 

Thus  Saul  told  his  tale,  and  ever  as  he  did  so  he  turned  to  his 
companion  as  if  to  receive  his  corroboration,  and  it  was  somewhat 
weariedly  and  with  a  certain  haughty  pride  that  Captain  Stansfidd 
assented. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  rivalry  which  had  long  existed 
between  the  ecclesiastical  settlement  of  San  Juan  de  Brosas  and 
the  town  and  military  post  of  Porto  Bico  b^^n  to  resolve  itself 
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into  mntiial  courtesies  and  most  punctilious  amity.  In  order  to 
appease  the  mind  of  the  Commandante,  still  seething  and  working 
yeastily  after  storm  in  the  matter  of  the  reliquary,  a  suit  of 
marvellously  chased  and  damascened  armour  was  sent  him  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  and  the  hope  that  it  might 
fit  the  body  of  the  present  brave  and  worthy  representative  of  the 
King  of  the  Si>ains  in  these  islands.  It  had  belonged  to  a  knight 
whose  body,  when  last  seen,  had  been  wrapped  about  in  a  well- 
fitting  sheet  of  flame,  provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  Holy  Office 
of  Mother  Church.  He  had,  therefore,  no  further  use  for  armour, 
having,  as  a  heretic,  presumably  gone  where  plate-mail  can  a£ford 
but  little  protection. 

But  this,  in  his  note  of  benefaction,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  did 
not  mention.  It  was  not  pertinent  to  the  giving  and  receiving  of 
a  present  between  a  dignified  churchman  and  a  loyal  soldier  of 
Holy  Church  in  partibus.  Anon  (so  ran  the  accompanying 
missive)  the  Abbot  would  ride  over  on  his  mule  with  a  train  of 
monks  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor  require  the  pleasure  of  the 
company  of  Commandante  Nicholas  and  his  noble  lady  at  his  next 
festa  in  the  great  square.  For  now  by  great  eflForts  the  road  was 
finished,  so  that  the  Donna  Juanita  could  the  more  easily  drive 
thither. 

After  a  day  or  two  Eborra  brought  us  word  that  Saul  Mark, 
and  Captain  Stansfield  with  him,  were  allowed  their  full  liberty  in 
the  monastery  of  San  Juan  de  Brozas.  They  occupied  one  room, 
and  some  of  the  negro  guards  had  heard  the  man  with  the  silver 
ear-rings  laughing  aloud  during  the  night  'like  the  bird  which 
laughs  in  the  woods  where  no  man  is  I '  (So  they  expressed  it.) 
And  they  were  afraid,  for  it  sounded  like  a  devil  triumphing. 

During  the  day  Captain  Stansfield  walked  silently  up  and 
down  the  quadrangle  of  the  monastery  or  read  bo6ks  from  the 
library.  He  spoke  little  and  ate  but  sparingly.  A  sentinel  with  a 
loaded  musket  continually  followed  him.  Saul  Mark,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  appear  to  be  watched  at  all.  He  went  everywhere 
about  the  settlement,  and  a  table  was  kept  for  his  use  near  the 
apartments  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor.  Here,  under  the  shade  of  a 
vine-clad  arbour,  with  papers,  ink-horns,  and  charts  scattered 
about  him,  Saul  sat.  dravring  many  days  and  often  all  day  long. 

As  for  Anna  I  saw  little  of  her  during  these  days.  But  by 
means  of  Eborra  and  his  witch  mother  we  managed  to  exchange 
greetings  every  morning.    She  was  well — so  came  the  news.    She 
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had  found  my  mother  busy  with  her  broidering  among  the  kind 
sisters,  when  last  the  Lady  Juanita  had  driven  over  to  the  nunnery. 
The  Donna  was  kinder  to  her  than  ever,  but,  for  fear  of  Saul  Mark, 
never  allowed  the  girl  out  of  her  sight  for  a  moment  during  the 
day.  Even  at  night  she  would  come  to  the  door  of  her  chamber 
half-a*dozen  times — so  that  Anna  was  compelled  to  write  to  us  on 
scraps  of  paper,  and  hide  them  under  her  pillow  when  she  heard 
her  mother  coming. 

I  could  well  understand  Janet  Mark's  reason  for  keeping  her 
child  in  sight  while  so  dangerous  a  man  as  Saul  Mark  was  close 
at  hand,  and  with  allies  so  powerful  as  the  Abbot  and  the  Grand 
Inquisitor.  But  because  of  these  precautions  I  could  not  very 
readily  communicate  to  Anna,  which  was  a  grief  to  me. 

Meanwhile  Will  and  I  laboured  on  in  our  moist,  hot  weaving- 
shed,  having  however  matters  pretty  much  our  own  way,  so  being 
that  we  turned  out  enough  cloth  for  the  soldiers  and  also  for 
the  galleon,  which  was  to  stop  here  on  its  way  to  Port  of  Spain, 
bringing  wool  and  taking  webs  of  cloth,  as  well  as  forming  the 
main  channel  of  communication  between  our  Commandante  and 
his  superiors. 

But  we  soon  became  aware  that  great  preparations  were  being 
made  for  some  distant  expedition.  The  San  Ebiiban,  the  single 
ship  of  any  size  in  the  port,  was  being  scraped  and  cleaned  down 
without  and  within.  Will  and  I  used  to  slip  down  at  nights,  when 
the  moon  was  at  the  full,  to  see  her  masts  stand  up  tall  and  sharp 
against  the  sky.  All  was  still  and  beautiful,  the  moon  hardly 
shining  so  much  as  glowing  with  a  whitish-green  illumination  up 
in  the  black  sky.  The  fireflies  glinted  blue  among  the  branches 
of  the  orange  trees,  and  the  glowworms  jetted  fire  at  our  feet. 
We  watched  these  darting  lamps  alighting  near  their  mates,  the 
tiny  fires  first  brightening,  then  dulling,  last  of  all  being  obscured 
as  the  insects  consummated  their  love  afiairs.  AU  which  in- 
terested us  much. 

On  board  the  San  EaUhan  we  could  hear  a  sound  of  ham- 
mering, and  sometimes  figures  moved  up  the  stays  and  about  the 
rigging,  all  black  as  ebony  save  for  the  silver  edging  to  each  spar, 
mast,  cord,  and  moving  shadow.  But,  Lord !  how  the  mosquitoes 
bit  down  by  the  fat  mud-banks  of  the  shore — great  speckled 
fellows  they  were,  and  with  the  appetites  of  unfed  tigers  for  good 
fresh  Scottish  blood. 

On  these  nights  it  was  hot  with  a  kind  of  lukewarm  heat,  and 
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Will  and  I  would  gladly  have  cast  off  our  light  clothes  and 
plunged  into  the  heaving  waters.  We  refrained,  however,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  certain  curious  objects  out  in  the  bay.  These  were 
most  like  black  bottles  set  aslope  upon  the  sea,  save  that  they 
passed  and  repassed  swiftly  and  noiselessly  across  the  shining  wake 
of  the  moon,  glistening  like  wet  leather  as  they  vanished  into 
the  shadow.  They  were  the  back  fins  of  a  school  of  sharks,  and, 
as  may  well  be  believed,  the  sight  put  bathing  out  of  our  heads. 

It  was  upon  our  return  from  one  of  these  rambles  that  we 
found  Saul  Mark  waiting  for  us.  He  greeted  us  cordially  enough, 
but  with  more  than  usual  of  the  sneering  manner  which  made  me 
hate  him  so.  He  was  seated  very  much  at  his  ease  in  the  little 
chamber  at  the  end  of  the  weaving-shed,  where  for  ordinary  we 
swung  our  hammocks,  and  kept  what  privacy  was  possible  for  us. 
It  was  a  pleasant  place  save  for  the  mosquitoes,  and  these  we 
made  shift  to  rid  ourselves  of  by  raising  a  great  smoke  or  *  smudge,* 
as  we  called  it,  outside  just  beyond  the  verandah.  This  we  started 
on  one  side  or  the  other  according  as  the  wind  blew.  It  was, 
therefore,  through  a  fine  cloud  of  this  smoke  that  we  discerned 
our  unwelcome  visitor,  his  black  beady  eyes  sparkling,  and  his 
large  silver  earrings  glinting  in  the  smoky  firelight  which  came  in 
through  the  open  door,  bringing  with  it  the  rolling  smoke.  This 
last  kept  us  all  three  coughing,  and  rendered  more  bizarre  our 
interview  with  Anna's  father. 

'Your  health,  gentlemen,*  he  said  without  moving,  as  we 
came  in. 

He  had  found  and  opened  a  large  square  case-bottle  of 
hoUands,  the  gift  of  the  Lady  Juanita.  He  lifted  a  tankard 
and  quaffed  to  us  courteously,  leaning  back  the  while  in  our 
only  chair  and  crossing  one  leg  over  the  other  very  much  at  his  ease. 

At  which  Will  Bowman  only  grunted,  but  I  saluted  the  man 
courteously  enough,  both  because  he  was  Anna's  father,  and 
because  (save  in  a  matter  of  conscience)  I  have  always  tried  to 
steer  the  course  which  most  avoids  the  perils  of  our  life's 
pilgrimage  by  land  and  sea — not  always,  I  admit,  with  entire 
success,  but  always  with  the  best  intent. 

*You  have  been  out  to  visit  the  senoritas — ah,  youth, 
youth  !  *  he  cried,  holding  up  his  hands ;  *  well,  I'm  the  last  man 
to  blame  you.     I  drink  instead  to  your  fair  ladies'  eyes.' 

*  We  have  been  down  by  the  shore  edge  to  admire  the  moon- 
light upon  the  water.'     So  I  answered  him  gravely. 
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'  Ah/  he  cried,  with  a  note  of  added  gusto  in  his  voice,  ^  so  it 
was  in  my  time — I  also  went  to  admire  the  moonlight  upon  the 
water ! ' 

'  Nevertheless,  the  thing  is  true,  sir,'  said  I,  with  a  respectful 
assurance  which  I  thought  fitted  to  convince  the  most  un- 
believing. 

'  Ah,  what  have  you  in  that  pocket  ? '  he  said,  pointing  to  the 
place  in  my  blue  working  blouse  where  I  carried  Anna's  l^;teiB  in 
a  flapped  inside  pouch,  secured  with  a  button  and  tag. 

At  this  I  was  astonished,  and,  I  fear,  showed  something  of  it. 

Saul  Mark  nodded  gently. 

'  Good  lads — good  lads,'  he  said,  '  why  should  you  be  ashamed  ? 
We  are  all  a  little  family  party  here — husbands  and  wives,  «ons 
and  daughters — a  little  mixed  perhaps  at  present,  but  full  of  the 
possibilities  of  domestic  bliss  when  once  we  have  settled  down 
somewhat ! ' 

And  his  expression  was  that  of  a  demon  driver  who  cracks  his 
whip  of  fire  over  a  new  and  unstaled  team. 

Will  and  I  had  no  words  to  answer  him,  and,  after  gloating 
over  our  silence  for  a  moment,  he  went  on. 

*  But  now  I  need  you,  young  sirs,'  he  said ;  *  you  and  I  have 
work  before  us.  I  remember  well  your  many  excursions  in  ihe 
High  Woods,  when  we  were  all,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  so  happy 
together  on  the  Isle  of  the  Winds — before  the  coming  of  Captain 
Key's  cruel  pirates.  You  know  the  place  of  our  adventure.  I 
will  reveal  to  you  a  secret.  Under  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty, 
we  are  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  retake  the  island  and  find 
Morgan's  treasure.  It  is  not  the  first  time  Master  Philip  here 
has  gone  treasure-seeking.  Gt>d  give  him  better  luck  on  this 
occasion  I  Your  dusky  friend  comes  with  us  as  guide.  I  think 
you  know  what  he  will  guide  us  to.  Therefore  make  ready. 
Leave  the  weaving  for  a  week  or  two.  The  weavers  will  have 
a  holiday  and  the  webs  will  not  rot.  The  Commandante  also  will 
leave  a  guard  to  keep  all  safe.  So  be  ready  to  go  on  board  the 
San  EsUban  at  any  time  upon  a  sunmions  I ' 

There  was  nothing  for  us  but  to  obey,  and  I  nodded  my 
promise  of  obedience,  while  Will  sulkily  combed  the  back  of  his 
hand  vrith  a  teasel. 

•  We  will  not  fail  you ! '  I  answered. 

'  No,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  you  do  not ! '  he  answered,  smiliog. 
And  that  was  the  one  word  of  threatening  he  used. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

SAUL    MARK    EXPLAINS. 

In  addition  to  warning  Will  and  myself,  that  very  honest  man, 
Saul  Mark,  made  himself  clear  to  all  concerned  on  a  certain  hot 
evening  a  fortnight  later.  It  was  in  the  wide  half-underground 
apartment  set  aside  for  Captain  Stansfield  and  his  com- 
panion in  the  Monastery  of  Saint  John  of  Brozas.  The  Donna 
Juanita  Silveda  had  just  arrived  to  visit  her  compatriots.  As  was 
her  wont  on  such  occasions,  she  had  left  Anna  without  in  the 
arbour  where  were  Saul  Mark's  papers  and  charts.  The  girl  lifted 
one  at  random,  and  to  her  surprise  found  it  a  map  of  the  Isle  of 
the  Winds,  with  the  fathoming  of  all  the  anchorages  and  girding 
reefs  carefully  marked.  The  position  of  the  village  was  exactly 
indicated,  but  the  work  had  evidently  been  interrupted,  for  the 
interior  of  the  island  was  a  blank  with  only  a  few  vague  pencil 
markings  upon  it. 

*  W^hy  have  you  brought  me  here  again  ? '  Anna  heard  her 
mother  say  as  she  entered.  The  reply  was  inaudible.  Then  in 
a  few  moments  the  woman's  voice  grew  louder.  ^  I  will  not ! '  she 
cried  shrilly.    '  I  tell  you  I  will  not — I  would  sooner  die ! ' 

Whereat  the  girl  moved  nearer  to  the  door,  thinking  it  no 
shame  to  listen  when  all  our  lives  depended  upon  her  vigilance. 
She  had  not  to  go  outside,  for  even  where  she  was,  hidden  among 
the  crimson  blossoms  of  the  arbour,  the  voices  came  clearly 
enough  to  her  ear. 

Then  Anna  distinguished  the  voice  of  Saul  Mark,  not  raised 
like  that  of  a  commander,  but  only  made  somewhat  more  emphatic 
as  if  what  he  said  admitted  of  no  argument. 

'  It  is  not  a  question  of  your  will,  my  Lady  Juanita,  but  of 
your  necessity,'  he  said ;  *  not  of  may^  but  of  must  I  speak, 
remember,  to  a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  both  at  this  moment 
not  only  »nners  but,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  convict  murderers.' 

'And  who  planted  the  thought  in  our  hearts?  Who  hounded 
us  to  that  which  was  done  ? '  It  was  her  mother's  voice,  raised 
almost  to  a  shriek,  that  Anna  heard  as  she  stood  trembling  among 
the  heavy  crimson-petaled  creepers. 

'  Hush,  Janet — it  is  useless,'  joined  in  the  deep  quiet  voice  of 
Captain  Stansfield.  '  This  man  is  our  taskmaster.  Let  him  say 
the  thing  he  will.* 
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Saul  Mark  laughed  a  little  scornfully. 

'  How  wise  is  Sir  Philip  !  *  he  said,  •  how  clearly  he  grasps  the 
situation !  It  is  a  pity  this  prescience  had  not  come  somewhat 
earlier.  It  would  have  prevented  many  things — the  Blue  Room 
at  New  Milns  for  one  thing,  the  limekiln  of  Provost  GregcHj 
Partan  for  another,  a  hundred  tall  ships  scuttled  and  humei 
upon  the  high  seas,  blindfold  plungings  from  slippery  plank-endi 
poor  Jim  Pembury  and  the  lads  of  the  Corranianteej  somethonsanfl 
boys  dropping  one  by  one  in  plantation  cane-brakes — these  and 
much  more.  And  now  Sir  Phib'p  chooses  to  be  nice  aboutapalin; 
woman  and  a  pair  of  youths  as  little  distinguished  from  all  th« 
others  as  the  acorns  of  one  tree  ! ' 

*  Saul,*  said  Janet  Mark,  as  if  trying  [to  touch  him,  *  one  d 
them  is  his  son  and  loves  our  daughter !  * 

If  she  spoke  the  word  with  the  intent  of  exciting  pity,  it  was 
ill-judged.  He  only  shook  his  silver  earrings  and  laughed  hii 
short  crackling  laugh. 

*  Ah,  "  love,"  Janet — **  love  "  !  It  is  a  great  word,  and  whe 
knows  its  meaning  if  not  you  ?  You  loved  me !  You  told  me  s^ 
you  remember,  once  on  a  day.  Sir  Philip  there  once  loved  U 
father.  He  loved  his  wife,  and  swore  it  at  the  altar.  Hi 
brother  John  loved  him.  Then,  by  a  twist  of  the  sand-glass,  si 
is  changed.  You,  my  lady,  loved  Philip;  you  hated  me.  Phili| 
hated  his  father,  his  wife,  his  child.  Only  I,  poor  Saul,  do  nd 
change.  I  love  you  as  much  now  as  ever.  And  I  will  help  yf^ 
all  to  obtain  that  which  your  heart  desires  ! ' 

'Villain  ! '  cried  Janet,  'you,  not  he,  killed  Philip  Stansfidd^ 
father.  You  egged  him  to  speak  the  words  which  condemned  hinH 
in  the  blue  room  of  New  Milns,  it  was  your  hand  struck  the  Uow* 

Looking  past  the  centre  of  the  arbour  door,  Anna  could  ^ 
Captain  Stansfield  lift  his  arm  and  lay  his  palm  upon  the  womtf^ 
wrist  restrainingly.     He  appeared  about  to  speak,  but  Saul  went  or 

'  Hear  me  out — at  least  for  old  sake's  sake.  We  werespeakaf 
of  love,  were  we  not  ?  I  give  the  sand-glass  another  turn  (he  W 
been  fingering  one  which  stood  on  the  table),  and  what  do  I  ea 
Still  this  love.  Philip  loves  his  wife.  You,  my  dear  wife,  k 
Don  Nicholas  and — ^your  red-and-gold  coach.  My  daughter  lol 
Philip  Stansfield  the  Second  !  Again  I  am  the  only  fidthfid  (A 
1  alone  love  you  all  and  make  my  dispositions  without  consided 
the  turning  of  hour-glasses  and  the  chameleon  thing  called  lA 
Eternal ! ' 
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Then  Philip  Stansfield  spoke. 

*  Say  that  which  you  have  to  say,  Saul  Mark.  What  do  you 
wish  us  to  do  ?  By  the  sin  I  have  sinned,  by  the  blood  I  have  shed 
(there  is  enough  on  my  hands,  whether  that  of  a  father  or  no),  I 
am  bound  to  this  man  as  men  bind  their  souls  to  the  de\dl.' 

Saul  Mark  bowed  a  smiling  acknowledgment  of  the  comparison. 

*  You  do  me  too  great  honour.  Sir  Philip ;  we  made  a  bargain, 
you  and  I.  For  so  much,  you  gave  so  much.  Did  not  you  receive 
that  which  you  bargained  for  ?  Am  I  a  devil,  then,  because  my 
side  of  the  bargain  holds  ? ' 

'  Say  plainly  that  which  you  desire,  Saul  Mark ! '  cried  Captain 
Stansfield  wearily ;  *  I  am  in  no  mood  to  bandy  words.  As  to  your 
main  contention,  God  knows  I  deny  you  not.* 

*  My  desire,  say  you,'  answered  Saul  with  a  curl  of  his  lip ; 
*  well,  to  be  plain,  I  am  tired  of  all  this.  I  will  no  longer  be 
pirate,  privateer,  conquistador.  I  would  go  home  to  that  which  is 
mine.  I  would  settle  down  at  New  Milns,  live  decently  and  cleanly, 
huzza  for  the  King  on  Coronation  Day,  hob-nob  with  the  parson 
a-Sundays,  squeeze  Umphray  Spurway,  and  in  a  word.  Sir  Philip, 
do  all  those  things  which  the  little  matter  of  the  Blue  Soom  and 
several  others  prevent  you  from  going  home  to  do ! ' 

*  There  are  obstacles,'  said  Captain  Stansfield  quietly ;  '  the  law 
— my  brother  John,  who  will  yield  nothing  easily — my  son ' 

'  Stop,'  said  Saul,  *  we  will  only  consider  the  last,  if  you  please. 
As  for  the  lawyer  Jock  (the  name  is  your  own),  I  hold  him  in  the 
hollow  of  my  hand,  even  as  I  hold  his  elder  brother.  His  practice 
and  character  in  Edinburgh  are  now  so  excellently  respectable  that 
he  dares  not  quarrel  with  me.  But  "  your  son,"  say  you  ?  Now 
I  will  not  insult  a  man  of  your  sense  by  supposing  that  as  a  father 
you  can  have  any  aflFection  for  such  a  son.  You  were  no  stickler, 
Philip,  when  your  own  father,  who  gave  you  all,  stood  in  your 
path.  This  boy  is  altogether  too  puny  a  gnat  to  strain  on  now. 
He  is  in  my  way,  I  tell  you.  He  threatens  to  be  more  in  my  way. 
He  has  a  faculty,  common  to  cats  and  other  sleek  animals,  of  landing 
on  his  feet.  And  when  I  am  settled  at  New  Milns  and  lieutenant 
of  the  shire,  I  want  no  long-lost  heirs  coming  knocking  upon  my 
front  door.  We  must  put  that  beyond  doubt.  Plainly,  Philip 
Stansfield  the  elder,  you  cannot  go  back  to  claim  your  heritage. 
Philip  the  younger  shall  not ! ' 

*  What — would  you  murder  the  innocent  lad  ? '  cried  Janet 
Mark, 
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*  Murder — murder ! '  cried  Saul  scornfully ;  *  we  three  are  &r 
beyond  calling  any  necessary  rearrangement  of  dead  and  living  by 
that  name.  The  thing  is  at  best  but  a  convention.  There  are 
many  ways  by  which  killing  is  no  murder — the  Holy  InqnisitioiL 
for  one.  There  is  to  be  an  auto  da  fe  in  a  fortnight.  If  yoo,  Sir 
Philip,  have  any  suggestions  on  heresy  for  the  reverend  fiEtthers  of 
Saint  John,  they  wiU,  I  doubt  not,  be  pleased  to  consider  tbem. 
There  is  much  done  in  these  islands  which  is  impossible  even 
in  the  capital  of  Ms  most  Christian  and  Catholic  Majesty  of  Spain. 
But  I  know  of  something  better  for  him  and  for  all  of  us.  T!hs 
lad  is  brave  enough  and  shall  die  a  brave  man's  death.  You  ha?e 
heard  of  Morgan's  treasure  ?  Well,  I  have  found  it !  And  I  have 
promised  it  to  the  Convent  and  Don  Nicholas  as  the  price  of  my 
liberty.  The  good  fathers  are  even  now  fitting  out  an  expedition  to 
recapture  the  Isle  of  the  Winds,  to  recover  the  treasure,  and  to 
bring  the  whole  back  hither ! ' 

^But  Morgan's  treasure  cannot  be  reached  aUve/  said  Sir 
Philip ;  *  how  will  you  perform  your  promise  ? ' 

*  I  shall  not  perform  it.  I  intend  that  JMasters  Philip  Stans- 
field  the  Younger  and  Will  Bowman  shall  reach  it.  They  shall 
descend  to  the  pitch  lake !  Whether  they  be  permitted  to  return 
is  quite  another  matter ! ' 

'  You  shall  not — ^you  shall  not,'  cried  Janet  fiercely ;  *  of  thi^ 
your  wickedness — my  husband— Don  Nicholas  shall  be  informed  !* 

*  Silence ! '  cried  Saul  Mark.  *  Your  "  husband,"  say  you  ?— /am 
your  husband — I  and  none  other.  You  shall  do  as  I  bid  you,  Janet, 
or  I  will  go  to  Don  Nicholas  a.nd  tell  him  that  his  dear  Lady 
Juanita  is  a  sentenced  murderess,  the  paramour  of  a  parricide, 
the  gamester's  lure,  the  lime  on  the  fowler's  twig ! ' 

*  Saul — Saul,'  the  woman  cried,  *  have  pity !  Have  some  pity! 
Who  made  me  these  ?    Was  I  not  innocent  before  I  knew  yea  ?  * 

'Innocent — ^innocent,'  sneered  Saul  Mark,  '  how  "innocent*  wd 
all  are !  Go,  tell  Don  Nicholas  of  your  innocence  after  I  h«« 
done  with  him !  Where  were  your  carriages  then — ^your  snowy 
mules,  your  petticoat  governments — all  gone  up  in  the  fiery  reek 
of  the  next  heretic-burning  ! ' 

Janet  Mark  was  silent.  She  knew  her  new  husband's  Sftaaib^ 
nature  and  was  afraid. 

'  And  Anna  ? '  she  said  weakly,  as  if  she  had  abandimed  be; 
former  cx)ntention  on  our  behalf. 

*  Anna  shall  abide  here  with  you— she  need  know  nothing.  ^ 
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and  by  we  will  marry  her  to  a  Don.  And  that  poor  cage-bird — 
your  lawfol  spouse,  my  good  Philip,  will  make  an  excellent  nun. 
We  must  keep  her  safe  out  of  the  Yorkshireman's  reach.  I  am  an 
easy  man,  but  she  could  do  little  harm  even  if  she  were  free  and 
had  a  swallow's  wings.' 

He  looked  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other.  They  were  both 
silent  before  him. 

*  Now  you  see/  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat,  *  how  moderate  I 
am.  The  lad  and  his  friend  are  all  I  demand,  who  might  have 
asked  all.  It  is  indeed,  how  runs  your  scripture  (you  were  piously 
brought  up,  Philip !),  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy  to  remove 
two  such  youths  from  the  temptations  of  an  evil  world.  And  the 
boy  is  a  great  seeker  of  treasure.  Well,  he  shall  find  it  now  ! ' 
•  ••.••• 

When  Saul  Mark  came  out  and  looked  about  him,  Anna  his 
daughter  was  leaning  over  the  brimming  basin  of  the  central 
fountain,  laughing  and  trying  to  catoh  goldfish  with  an  angle. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

THE  NEW  POWDER-MONKEY. 

It  may  be  understood  that  Anna's  news,  which  she  carried  that 
very  night  to  Will  and  me  in  the  weaving-shed,  touched  us  very 
nearly.  For  me  I  did  not  feel  nearly  so  much  terror  as  in  such 
melancholy  circumstances  I  might  have  anticipated.  And  as  for 
Will,  I  think  he  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  danger.  He 
had  that  kind  of  English  conceit  that  makes  a  man  consider 
himself  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  circumstances. 

'  Courage,  Philip,'  he  said, '  you  and  I  are  fisur  from  being  dead  men 
yet.  We  are  forewarned,  which  is  to  say  forearmed.  If  they  take 
us  back  to  the  Isle  of  the  Winds,  as  they  must  if  this  be  so,  why, 
we  shall  escape  and  maintain  ourselves  in  the  High  Woods  till  we 
get  a  passage  home.  Then  Umphray  Spurway  will  surely  charter 
a  ship,  and  with  our  fighting  weavers,  as  well  as  the  crew — faith,  it 
wiU  go  hard  with  us  if  we  do  not  drive  these  Spaniards  into  the  sea.' 

But  somehow  this  seemed  too  remote  a  consummation  to  afford 
me  any  real  comfort.  But  it  was  Will's  way,  and  I  did  not  con- 
tradict him.  Then  we  sent  for  Eborra  privately,  to  seek  his 
counsel,  who,  when  he  heard  that  Saul  Mark  knew  (or  said  he 
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knew)  of  the  hiding-place  of  Morgan's  treasure,  was  very  gfave 
and  silent  for  a  while. 

*  I  will  go  and  consult  my  mother,'  he  said,  and  so  left  ns 
quickly.  It  was  wellnigh  an  hour  before  he  returned,  looking 
much  downcast  and  disconcerted. 

*  It  is  true/  he  said,  '  he  knows.  Some  strong  Obeah  has 
spoken  to  him ;  but  One  not  so  strong  as  my  mother's.  We  shall 
conquer  yet,  but  it  will  be  hard.  And  we  must  wait.  If  you  go 
to  seek  the  treasure,  Eborra  will  go  also  ! ' 

•  Perhaps  they  will  not  permit  you,'  I  said. 

•  Yes — yes — they  will  allow — '  said  Eborra.  *I  alone  am 
keep  the  black  men  quiet.  I  only  know  the  woods.  Perhaps 
Saul  may  kill  me  after,  but  first  he  will  let  me  go.' 

I  need  not  recount  the  anxious  days,  the  hot  and  sleepless 
nights  we  spent,  Will  and  I,  while  the  San  EstSban  was  beiiig 
fitted  up  and  the  expedition  for  the  Isle  of  the  Winds  prepared. 
We  soon  found  that  Don  Nicholas  also  had  been  drawn  into  the 
venture.  It  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  the  annexation  of  a 
new  island  to  his  master's  dominions,  and  the  destruction  of  a 
nest  of  pirates  and  buccaneers  which  had  long  been  given  to 
capturing  Spanish  treasure  ships,  would  bring  him  vast  credit  in 
Old  Spain*  And  besides,  was  there  not  great  treasure  to  be  gained, 
not  only  from  the  hoards  of  Sir  Henry  Morgan,  which  Saul  Mark 
had  promised  to  disclose,  but  also  from  those  more  immediate  and 
accessible  ones  amassed  by  Captain  Key  and  his  men  ? 

For  long  we  could  not  understand  what  it  was  the  expedition 
was  kept  waiting  for.  Everything  seemed  ready.  The  arms  and 
powder  were  on  board.  All  the  bucan  and  dried  food  and  grains 
were  on  board.  Cattle  were  in  readiness  to  be  slaughtered  upon 
the  eve  of  embarkation.  Yet  still  we  waited.  It  was  Anna  as 
usual  who  brought  us  word  that  we  were  delaying  in  order  to 
allow  the  new  levies  to  be  landed  out  of  the  great  galleon  now  on 
her  way  firom  Carthagena  to  Port  of  Spain. 

One  morning,  however,  as  we  looked  out  of  the  weaving-shed, 
we  could  see  her  masts  and  precipitous  sides  looming  solemnly  up 
the  bay  like  some  huge  sea-monster,  and  the  same  evening  the 
soldiers  were  ashore — a  goodly  enough  band  of  stout  fellows,  with 
the  country  bloom  yet  red  on  their  cheeks.  For  they  came 
mostly  from  the  northern  provinces,  which  from  the  first  have 
reared  the  best  fighting  stock  of  Spain. 

I  know  not  what  suspicion  had  suddenly  taken  possession  of 
our  captors,  but  on  the  same  day  that  the  ship  for  Port  of  Spain 
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landed  her  first  boatload  of  soldiers,  a  detail  of  men  came  to  the 
weaving*8hed  and  put  us  both  in  irons  again,  or  rather  tethered 
us  up  like  dogs  at  a  kennel's  mouth.  For  they  fastened  the  same 
iron  belts  as  at  first  about  our  waists,  and  to  the  ring  they  welded 
a  chain  swivelled  behind  by  means  of  Pompey  Smith  and  his 
travelling  forge.  But  instead  of  sending  us  to  the  gang,  they 
bored  a  hole  in  the  stout  wood  of  the  shed  about  the  middle  of  the 
northern  side,  then  they  thrust  the  chain  through  and  made  it  fast 
to  a  great  stake  of  wood  driven  into  the  ground  on  the  outside. 
It  was  (in  other  circumstances)  a  most  laughable  predicament 
that  we  were  in. 

For  we  were  thus  able  to  do  our  work  and  even  to  meet  and 
converse  privately,  having  freedom  of  motion  to  the  extent  of  our 
chains,  though  unable  to  reach  the  fastenings  by  which  we  were 
tethered. 

The  negro  and  half-breed  women  and  lads  who  formed  our 
working  party  laughed  broadly  at  first,  but  since  we  had  always 
been  kind  to  them  they  grew  sorry  in  their  hearts  to  see  us 
thus  treated.  Besides,  we  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  obey  us 
when  we  spoke,  they  would  surely  have  black  men  set  over  them 
— overseers  who  would  whip  them  as  they  whipped  the  chain-gang. 
For  such  people  of  colour  as  are  placed  in  authority  over  their  own 
kind  are  much  more  severe  than  any  white  taskmasters.  It  is 
curious  to  hear  them  cracking  their  whips  and  crying,  *  You  dam 
nigger !  *  '  You  black  son  of  perdition ! '  when  in  point  of  colour 
there  is  not  a  shade  to  choose  between  slave  and  taskmaster. 

In  the  evening  arrived  Saul  Mark  with  great  profession  of 
sympathy  to  assure  us  that  this  was  wholly  the  Commandante's 
doing,  but  that  it  would  not  be  for  long.  All  was  being  done 
that  could  be  done,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  Abbot  and  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  was  being  used  on  our  behalf. 

*  But  what  can  such  young  sparks  expect  ? '  he  said,  with  a 
cunning  leer.  *  I  am  advised  that  your  favour  has  been  alto- 
gether too  high  with  the  Lady  Juanita.     Ah,  sly  dogs — sly  dogs ! ' 

But  we  held  our  peace  save  to  say  that  we  had  done  nothing 
to  deserve  chains,  and  that  we  hoped  that  they  would  soon  be 
removed. 

As  of  course  we  could  not  now  sleep  in  our  hammocks  in  the 
inner  room,  some  of  the  kinder  of  our  work-folk  brought  us  woven 
mats  of  palm-fibre,  on  which  we  slept  not  so  ill,  having  pulled  our 
waist-rings  round  as  they  showed  us  till  the  chain  and  its  attach- 
ments were  in  firont.    So  we  made  shift  to  get  some  sleep,  lying 
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wholly  on  our  backs,  which  on  any  hard  bed  is  the  only  position 
of  comfort. 

In  this  dolorous  manner  we  lived  at  the  weaving-house  of 
Porto  Rico  till  the  sailing  of  the  Port  of  Spain  galleon — that  is  for 
the  better  part  of  a  week.  The  new  soldiers,  not  yet  accustomed 
to  the  routine  of  small  colonies,  came  and  jeered  at  us  to  pass  the 
time.  After  a  year  or  two  in  these  climates  they  would  be  content 
enough  to  do  nothing  when  they  came  off  duty.  ■ 

At  last  the  day  of  the  embarkation  arrived.  The  San  EsUban 
was  loaded  deep  with  stores  and  men.  Not  much  provision  was 
taken,  for  with  a  favourable  wind  the  distance  was  no  great  matter. 
Yet  there  was  ever  a  thought  in  my  heart.  I  wondered  how  with 
this  one  ship,  loaded  down  with  soldiers  as  she  was,  Saul  and  his 
Spaniards  could  hope  to  force  the  passage  perilous  of  the  ree&  to 
the  anchorage  of  the  Isle  of  the  Winds.  But  I  might  have  known 
that  Saul  Mark  would  certainly  have  a  plan  clear  in  his  head 
before  setting  out. 

Not  till  we  were  being  conveyed  on  board  were  our  chains  tid:en 
off.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  weaving-shed  I  looked  every  way 
for  Anna,  but  saw  no  sign  of  her.  I  felt  somewhat  sore-hearted 
thus  to  part  without  any  word  of  farewell  from  her.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  We  were  speedily  transported  on  board  and 
found  places  as  best  we  could  behind  the  bulwarks  on  the  main 
deck.  The  anchor  came  up  with  a  rattle  and  a  cheer,  the  sails 
filled,  and  we  were  off.  I  sat  watching  the  long  battlements  of 
the  Castle  of  Porto  Rico,  but  saw  no  sign  of  my  sweetheart.  Not 
a  kerchief  waved  along  the  whole  dull  front  of  masonry,  which 
made  my  heart  yet  sicker  and  sadder  than  ever  before. 

But  I  had  not  time  to  think  these  heavy  thoughts  long.  Fw 
the  drums  beat  to  quarters,  and  Don  Nicholas  and  Saul  Mark,  with 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  standing  near  them,  appointed  all  of  us  onr 
stations  in  case  of  any  attack. 

The  guns  were  stripped,  run  out,  and  cleaned.  Then  came  a 
bout  of  practice  at  the  isolated  sea  rocks  as  we  sailed  past  them. 
There  was*  a  cry  for  the  powder-monkeys.  The  hatches  were 
lifted,  and  the  first  on  deck  with  a  bucket  on  her  head  was  little 
Anna  Mark,  looking  more  like  a  vrinsome  boy  than  ever  in  h» 
high-kilted  Indian  dress,  the  leathern  fringes  blowing  back  in  the 
light  winds,  and  a  flush  of  defiance  on  her  lips  as  she  gravelj 
turned  to  salute  her  father  and  Don  Nicholas ! 

iT0  he  eonoluded,) 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  REMINISCENCES, 
BY  bIR  JOHN  ROBINSON,  K.C.M.G. 

liATE  PKEMIEB  OF  NATAL. 
II.    THE   GOVERNORS. 

With  Governor  Pine's  advent  in  Natal  in  1850  there  came  to  the 
infant  settlement  an  era  of  change  and  progress.  What  ministries 
are  nnder  responsible  government,  that  governorships  are  under 
Crown  rule.  They  mark  periods  and  indicate  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Sometimes  they  make  or  mar  reputations.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  gather  up  here  certain  recollections  of  governors  I 
have  known  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Two  or  three  of  them 
bore  names  that  have  since  become  famous.  All  of  them  were 
foithful,  even  though  in  certain  instances  misdirected,  servants  of 
their  country. 

The  position  of  governor  in  a  colony  which  is  still  under  the 
rule  of  the  Colonial  OflSce  has  no  exact  coxmterpart.  If  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  sovereignty,  it  is  also  weighted  by  all  the 
cares  of  administration.  Though  in  no  sense  responsible  to 
the  people  of  the  land  he  rules,  the  governor  is  directly  and 
personally  responsible  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  he  repre- 
sents, who  in  their  turn  are  responsible  to  the  electorate  of  the 
mother  country.  His  ultimate  responsibility  is  therefore  to  a 
power  which  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  a£fairs  he  is  called 
upon  to  deal  with.  The  anomalies  and  difficulties  besetting  such 
a  position  are  apparent.  To  a  conscientious  and  high-minded 
man,  sincerely  anxious  to  do  his  duty  to  the  people  under  him  on 
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i  he  one  hand,  and  to  his  chiefs  in  Downing  Street  on  the  other, 
these  conflicting  conditions  are  often  intractable.  Many  a  governor 
has  snccumbed  to  misfortune,  not  because  he  failed  in  duty  or  in 
purpose,  but  because  he  found  it  impossible  to  reconcile  duty 
with  obligation. 

In  Governor  Pine's  days  the  position  was  made  more  onerous 
by  the  difficulties  of  communication.  There  were  no  telegraphs 
either  by  land  or  sea.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was  directly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  but  correspondence 
with  Capetown  was  often  a  matter  of  months.  The  need  of 
immediate  action  sometimes  made  it  impossible  to  await  instruc- 
tions. A  few  months  after  Mr.  Pine's  arrival  the  *  Kaffir  War'  of 
1850-4  broke  out,  and  he  was  confronted  by  a  critical  situation 
of  the  most  acute  kind.  Though  the  scene  of  outbreak  was  four 
hundred  miles  distant,  the  intervening  country  was  occupied  by 
kindred  tribes,  and  the  native  population  pf  Natal  outnumbered 
by  twelve  to  one  the  white  inhabitants.  Immediately  beyond  the 
northern  border  lived  the  Zulu  people— the  race  of  warriors  who, 
less  than  twenty  years  before,  had  carried  death  and  devastation 
to  the  confines  of  the  older  colony.  Then,  and  for  many  years 
later,  the  only  garrison  in  Natal  was  a  small  force  of  Imperial 
infantry,  about  400  strong.  The  European  settlers  were  unarmed 
and  unorganised.  Except  at  Maritzburg,  forts  and  rallying-place^ 
were  unknown.  In  such  circumstances  panic  was  inevitable, 
and  panic  is  too  often  the  parent  of  disaster.  To  understand 
aright  the  alarm  begotten  in  such  a  community  by  sudden  out- 
breaks of '  native '  rebellion  or  disorder,  or  by  rumours  of  native 
invasion,  one  must  have  lived  amid  the  prevailing  conditions. 
The  massacres  which  followed  the  great  Boer  *  trek '  into  Natal 
were  still  vivid  and  ghastly  memories.  So  lately  as  1838,  more 
than  600  men,  women,  and  children  had  been  surprised  and 
slaughtered  on  Natal  soil  by  the  hordes  of  Dingaan.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  handful  of  British  settlers  on  the  coast  had  been  slain  in 
combat  by  the  exultant  Zulu  hordes,  and  all  that  remained  of 
them  at  the  port  which  is  now  known  as  Durban  had  been  forced 
to  take  refuge  on  a  small  island  in  the  bay.  Not  five  years 
before  these  events  settlers  on  the  Cape  frontier  had  been  slain 
and  their  homesteads  destroyed  by  insurgent  Kaffirs.  Tales  were 
rife  of  atrocities  committed  upon  helpless  women  and  children  by 
Savage  assailants.  The  older  settlers  told  the  raw  immigrants  <rf 
their  own  tragicfil  fxperiencps  in  language  whose  vividness  did 
not  sufifer  by  re|)etitioB.     Tho£p  experiencps  might,  it  seemed,  be 
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at  any  time  the  lot  of  the  later  arrivals.  The  naked  Kaffirs,  who 
mixed  continuously  in  their  daily  lives,  were  a  constant  reminder 
of  these  possibilities.  At  that  time  there  were  no  rules  or  regu- 
lations in  force  to  restrain  the  actions  of  anybody.  The  natives 
roamed  the  so-called  roads  or  footpaths  in  unbridled  freedom, 
shaking  their  assegais,  shouting  their  war  song?,  or  brandishing 
their  clubs  and  sticks  as  they  stalked  along,  the  embodiment 
of  bloodthirsty  barbarism.  Far  into  the  night  they  would  chant 
their  eerie  songs,  which  blended  with  the  dreams  or  disturbed 
the  slumbers  of  their  white  neighbours  and  kept  alive  the  day'* 
alarms.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  pacify  the  minds  or  appease  the 
clamour  of  people  suffering  under  such  excitements,  and  demand- 
ing protection  or  news.  Governor  Pine  was  a  sympathetic,  impul- 
sive man,  anxious  to  do  something,  but  hampered  by  want  of  a 
free  hand.  One  of  his  first  projects  was  to  organise  a  native  force 
and  march  through  Kaffirland  to  the  succour  of  the  imperilled 
garrisons  and  settlers  on  the  Cape  frontier,  but  the  proposal  was 
vetoed  as  too  precarious.  Some  doubt  existed  as  to  the  absolute 
loyalty  of  the  natives  within  the  colony,  and  still  more  uncertainty 
prevaUed  as  to  the  possible  attitude  of  the  Zulus  beyond  the 
northern  border.  Though  the  Zulu  king,  MTande,  was  a  nominee 
and  professed  ally  of  the  English  Government,  he  might  prove 
as  treacherous  as  his  brother  and  predecessor  Dingaan,  who  fell 
upon  and  slew  the  Dutch  pioneers  while  they  were  in  the  very  act 
of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  them.  Then,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  the  *  Zulu  war  cloud '  brooded  over  the  little  colony, 
until  in  1879  it  was  dissipated  amid  disaster  and  bloodshed  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  colonists  were  at  that  time,  and  for 
long  after,  at  the  mercy  of  the  natives  around  them.  Had  the 
latter  chosen  to  combine  and  fall  upon  the  settlers,  they  might 
have  swept  the  country.  Only  their  own  intertribal  differences^ 
a  salutary  dread  of  the  Boers,  and  the  mighty  though  mysterious 
name  of  England  availed  to  keep  the  peace  which  for  fifty  years, 
with  hardly  a  ruffle,  has  been  the  happy  fate  of  Natal.  Governor 
Pine  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  all  three  influences.  He 
kept  the  chiefs  and  tribes  divided.  He  fostered  and  flattered 
Boer  sensibilities.  He  invited  deputies  from  Zululand  to  see  the 
little  garrison  of  redcoats  at  Maritzburg  parading,  to  hear  the 
voices  of  the  small  cannon  at  the  fort  there,  and  to  watch  rockets 
oroloding.    Insignificant  though  the  demonstration  was  in  point 
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of  magnitude,  it  sufficed  to  impress  the  untutored  minds  of  the 
shrewd  savages  who  witnessed  it  with  a  due  sense  of  the  resources 
of  English  war-power.  They  went  back  to  their  king  and  told 
him  of  the  spectacle  with  natural  embellishments  of  descriptive 
speech.  The  Grovemor  was  supported  in  his  action  by  the 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  the  head  of  the  Native  Department, 
Mr.  Shepstone,  whose  name  has  been  so  closely  and  prominently 
ideniified  with  the  native  affairs  of  South-east  Africa  during  forty 
years.  Not  that  the  two  were  by  any  means  at  one  in  questions 
of  native  policy.  It  was  no  secret  that  they  differed  widely  on 
many  points,  but  between  them  they  managed  to  keep  the  natives 
in  hand  and  the  colonists  in  security,  while  war  was  raging  in  the 
Cape  Colony  and  Basutoland. 

An  instance  of  the  alarms  that  were  frequent  during  this 
period  may  be  cited.  One  winter  evening  a  simple-minded,  not 
to  say  silly,  European  arrived  in  Maritzburg  with  a  sensational 
story.  On  the  hills  overlooking  the  town  he  had  seen  two  large 
'impis'  of  armed  natives  evidently  advancing  on  the  town. 
That  was  all  he  had  to  tell,  but  it  sufficed  to  spread  the  alarm 
from  end  to  end  of  the  scattered  township.  Everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  gun  was  loaded ;  windows  were  barricaded,  and  people 
went  about  the  brook-skirted  streets  eagerly  asking  for  news. 
Mr.  Shepstone  had  the  good  sense  to  ride  through  the  town  in 
person,  visiting  each  house  and  carefidly  advising  the  inmates  to 
keep  indoors,  so  as  to  avoid  panic,  but  by  no  means  to  disregard 
preparedness  or  to  ignore  contingencies.  The  consequence  was 
that  all  kept  calm  through  that  dark  night,  though  none  went  to 
bed,  while  ears  kept  on  the  alert  listening  for  the  long  drone — half 
hum,  half  roar — with  which  Zulus  beguile  the  warpath.  That 
ominous  sound,  however,  did  not  arise,  and  with  the  morning's 
light  came  the  explanation.  The  alarmist  had  mistaken  in  the 
dimness  of  evening  two  droves  of  cattle  for  native  impis  ! 

A  similar  false  alarm  visited  a  country  settlement  on  the  high 
road  from  Durban.  The  white  inhabitants  all  mustered  together 
and  spent  the  night  in  throwing  up  an  enclosure — or  laager — of 
sods  and  branches,  within  which  they  meant  to  hold  their  own, 
with  their  families,  against  the  expected  foe.  The  attack  never 
came,  but '  Fort  Funk,'  as  it  was  derisively  christened,  remained, 
a  memorial  of  troubled  times,  for  many  a  day.  The  hastily  reared 
'  bastion '  is  now  a  bushy  mound,  crowned  by  a  summer-house ! 

Governor  Pine's  great  abilities  were  unfortunately  marred  by 
personal  eccentricities,   which  too   often  gave  occasion   to   the 
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teviler.  In  small  communities,  where  people  know  each  other's 
private  afifairs  far  too  intimately,  the  memory  of  high  and  abiding 
public  service  is  too  often  crushed  out  by  personal  animosities  or 
envenomed  criticisms.  Governor  Pine  gave  Natal  a  magisterial 
system,  municipal  institutions,  popular  district  control,  trial  by 
jury,  administrative  independence ;  he  did  what  he  could  to  make 
roads  and  provide  harbour  improvement;  he  settled  the  land 
claimis  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  and  thereby  did  away  with  their 
chief  grievance;  he  encouraged  the  volunteer  system  before  it 
was  established  in  Great  Britain,  and  urged  upon  the  Imperial 
authorities  the  necessity  of  legislative  representation.  He 
recognised  the  importance  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
Dutch  communities  of  the  interior,  and  steadfastly  discouraged 
race  animosities  or  jealousies.  All  this  and  much  more  may  be 
entered  to  his  credit,  yet  his  individual  idiosyncrasies  won  for  him 
obloquy  on  the  part  of  opponents  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  his 
chiefs.  Though  the  colonists  at  large  generally  recognised  the 
value  of  his  services,  his  erratic  actions  in  minor  or  more  personal 
directions  too  often  obscured  the  value  of  his  work.  Had  he  been 
more  humdrum,  his  career  might  have  been  less  embittered. 

Mr.  Pine  left  Natal  in  1855  to  return  as  Sir  Benjamin  Pine  in 
1873.  During  the  interval  many  of  his  former  adversaries  had 
disappeared,  but  the  remembrance  of  his  work  was  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  most  of  the  older  colonists,  and  he  met  with  a  warm 
welcome.  Four  months  later  he  was  called  upon  to  cope  with  the 
only  serious  native  rising  that  has  taken  place  in  Natal.  The 
story  of  the  Langalibalele  rebellion  is  a  long  business,  and  has 
been  told  in  many  books.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  revive  that 
strenuous  controversy.  I  only  mention  it  to  show  that  Governor 
Pine  retained  to  the  end  his  old  qualities  of  clear  insight  and 
statesmanlike  impulse.  The  nettle  of  danger  was  there,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  grasp  it.  Again  sustained  by  the  Secretary 
for  Native  AflFairs,  Mr.  Theophilus  Shepstone,  and  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  colony,  he  took  prompt  and  decisive  measures 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  and  to  punish  the  offenders.  Those 
measures  were  completely  successful,  and  they  did  not  cost  the 
mother  country  a  penny.  They  established  the  authority  of  the 
Colonial  Grovemment  over  the  native  population  so  completely 
that  when  less  than  six  years  later  the  Zulu  war,  with  all  its 
tragical  episodes,  took  place,  that  population  remained  absolutely 
staunch  in  its  allegiance  and  fought  side  by  side  with  our  soldiers 
from  first  to  last.     But  in  carrying  out  these  measures  incidents 
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occurred  which  excited  the  ire  and  indignation  of  Bishop  Colenso* 
and  led  him  to  champion  the  canse  of  the  rebels  with  an  ardour 
which  fed  itself.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  re-enter  that 
troubled  field  of  controversy.  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
since  it  raged,  but  I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  which  I 
held  then  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  expressing,  namely,  that 
both  Government  and  colonists  were  right  in  the  course  pursued, 
just  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  the  colonists  were  right  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Zululand.  Piles  of  blue-books  and  dozens  of  volumes 
have  been  printed  on  both  questions,  but  convictions  on  either 
side  probably  remain  unchanged.  No  one  desires  to  dispute  the 
sincerity  of  the  motives  which  inspired  the  Bishop  and  his 
English  allies  in  their  crusade  against  the  local  authorities,  but 
not  less  sincere  were  the  latter  in  their  aim  and  purpose — the 
maintenance  of  British  supremacy  and  the  guardianship  of  peace 
and  civilisation. 

Though  the  term  of  Sir  Benjamin  Pine's  second  administration 
was  short,  it  cannot  be  described  as  merry.  It  was  embittered 
throughout  by  the  Langalibalele  affair  and  its  consequent  compli- 
cations. In  1874,  Mr.  Froude,  the  historian,  visited  Natal  and 
formed  erroneous  impressions  on  many  points.  He  saw  the 
country  at  its  worst,  parched  by  drought,  blackened  by  grass 
fires,  and  generally  upset  by  the  late  rebellion.  These  impressions, 
reproduced  in  his  own  fascinating  style,  created  a  prejudice  which 
time  has  hardly  yet  outworn.  That  they  greatly  influenced  the 
mind  of  the  late  Lord  Carnarvon — whose  unofficial  emissary  in  a 
sense  JMr.  Froude  was  understood  to  have  been — is  not  denied. 
They  led  to  the  injudicious  attempt  to  force  on  confederation,  to 
Sir  Gramet  Wolseley's  special  mission  to  Natal,  and  to  the  abortive 
London  Conference  in  1876.  Though  that  meeting  bore  no 
direct  fruit,  it  was  followed  by  the  return  of  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  to  South  Africa  armed  with  the  commission  under 
which  he  subsequently  annexed  the  Transvaal.  What  that  meant 
we  did  not  know  then,  but  all  the  world  knows  to-day.  A  few 
days  before  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  in  Pretoria,  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  reached  Capetown  with  larger  powers  than  had  ever  before 
been  confided  to  any  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  with  a 
splendid  conception  of  the  work  that  lay  before  him.  A  year 
later  the  last  Kaffir  war  broke  out  on  the  Cape  frontier,  to  be 
followed  in  a  few  months  by  the  invasion  of  Zululand.  Once 
again  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  was  despatched  to  Natal,  to  supersede  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  in  his  functions  as  High  Commissioner,  so  fieur  as  South- 
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east  Africa  was  concerned.  Five  months  subsequently  the  last- 
named  servant  of  the  Crown  and  Empire  left  Capetown  discredited 
and  recalled,  another  victim  to  circumstance  and  misconception. 
Then  followed  in  quick  succession  Sir  George  Colley's  appoint- 
ment as  High  Commissioner  for  South-ea^t  Africa;  the  war  of 
independence,  Laing's  Nek,  Majuba,  and  retrocession.  What  has 
happened  since  need  not  be  set  down  here,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  this  long  chain  of  varied  and  stirring  events  began  with 
Governor  Pine's  successful  repression  of  Langalibalele's  rebellion 
in  November  1873.  All  that  he,  poor  man,  gained  by  his  action 
was  obloquy  outside  the  colony  and  humiliation  within  it.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  first  proceeding  on  his  arrival  in  1875  was  to 
send  for  Sir  Benjamin  and  to  let  him  understand  that  his  early 
departure  from  the  colony  would  be  conducive  to  imperial  interest?. 
How  bitterly  this  summary  treatment  rankled  in  the  Governor's 
mind  no  one  knows  better  than  myself.  Unfortunately  he  had, 
against  the  advice  of  friends,  lingered  on  at  his  post  until  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Special  Commissioners.  Procrastination  was  in 
certain  cases  a  weakness  with  him.  It  was  a  sad  termination, 
however,  to  a  useful,  though  chequered,  career.  Not  often  have 
England's  African  proconsuls  borne  homeward  with  them  the  full 
sheaves  of  their  labours  in  that  Dark  Continent. 

Governor  Scott  succeeded  Mr.  Pine  in  his  first  term  of  office, 
and  his  experiences  deserve  more  attention  than  can  be  given  here. 
Charged  with  the  inauguration  of  a  liberal  though  limited  or 
*  hybrid '  constitution,  he  might  confidently  have  looked  forward  to 
a  popular  and  brilliant  career,  but  he  soon  drifted  into  antagonism 
with  the  representative  legislature,  which  it  was  his  first  duty  to 
establish.  He  allowed  himself  to  become  imbued  with  the  belief 
that  the  white  colonists  were  hostile  to  the  natives,  he  came  too 
readily  under  the  influence  of  the  existing  official  clique,  and  he 
failed  to  give  large  and  sympathising  effect  to  the  spirit  of  the 
charter  he  had  been  called  upon  to  administer.  No  good  end  can 
be  served  at  this  distance  of  time  by  recalling  incidents  that  are 
best  forgotten.  They  were  a  natural  outcrop  of  Crown  govern- 
ment, now  happily  a  fast  diminishing  quantity  in  British  colonies. 
It  is  pleasant  to  remember,  however,  that  Mr.  Scott  remained  long 
enough  at  his  post  to  secure  the  recognition  by  the  colonists  at 
large  of  his  many  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  that 
when  he  left  after  eight  years  of  rule  he  bore  with  him  abundant 
evidences  of  respect  and  regard. 

One  little  instance  may  serve  to  indicate  the  causes  of  Governor 
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Scott's  unpopularity.  It  had  been  my  misfortune,  as  a  very  yonng 
man,  to  incur  his  Excellency's  displeasure  by  criticisms  in  the 
press,  which  were,  perhaps,  more  forcible  than  polite.  I  have 
little  doubt  now  that  they  seemed  to  older  men  flippant  and 
improper — ^youth  is  prone  to  excess.  Unhappily  the  hostility  thus 
engendered  extended  itself  to  other  spheres  of  action.  In  1863 
I  first  entered  the  Legislative  Council  as  one  of  the  members  for 
the  seaport,  and  it  was  no  secret  that  my  appearance  in  that  arena 
was  regarded  with  disfavour  at  Grovemment  House.  Among  the 
many  wants  of  the  young  colony  at  that  time  European  immigra- 
tion was  regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost.  Grovemor  Scott,  whose 
general  policy  pointed  to  his  conviction  that  Natal  belonged  rather 
to  the  natives  than  the  white  man,  did  not  share  that  view,  nor 
did  he  hide  his  opinions.  One  of  my  earliest  legislative  efforts 
was  to  move  and  carry  a  resolution  asking  that  a  sum  of  5,00(M. 
might  be  appropriated  to  purposes  of  manufacture.  That  proposal 
was  seconded  by  the  oldest  member — as  I  was  the  youngest — of 
the  Council,  and  in  accordance  with  custom  it  became  our  duty  to 
present  it  in  person  as  a  *  Respectful  Address '  to  the  Oovemor.  To 
the  viceregal  presence,  therefore,  we  betook  ourselves  one  morning. 
In  due  course  we  were  ushered  into  his  Excellency's  sanctum,  and 
for  the  first  and  only  time  I  had  audience  with  him.  The  object  of 
the  address  was  briefly  explained,  and  the  document  handed  over. 
With  angry  mien  and  impatient  gesture  the  Governor  received  it, 
and  ejaculated  in  wrathful  tones :  ^  Childish  nonsense !  childish 
nonsense ! '  Possibly,  had  the  object  of  this  thrust  been  a  few 
years  older,  it  would  not  have  been  so  aggressive,  but  it  sufficed  to 
cut  short  the  interview.  *  It  may  be  that,  your  Excellency/  was 
the  rejoinder,  *  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  the  proposal  of  the  Legist 
lature  of  the  colony.'    And  bowing  our  adieux  we  lefl. 

Our  next  Grovemor,  Colonel  MacLean,  had  the  rare  distinction 
of  being  able  to  read  his  own  obituary.  An  invalid  to  start  with, 
he  had  soon  to  return  to  his  old  home  in  British  Kaffiraria  in 
quest  of  health.  Thence  came  one  day  the  announcement  of  his 
death.  A  special  Grazette  was  issued  containing  the  black-edged 
notification  of  the  sad  event.  The  local  newspapers  contained 
long  and  fortunately  appreciative  notices  of  the  deceased's  cha- 
racter and  career.  A  day  later  came  the  authoritative  contradic- 
tion of  a  report  which  was,  however,  only  an  anticipation  of  what 
actually  happened  a  few  weeks  later. 

Poor  Governor  Keate's  name  and  fate  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
melancholy  instance  of  an  empire's  hard  treatment  of  its  servants. 
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It  fell  to  his  lot  to  administer  the  government  daring  a  period 
of  extreme  depression.  Trade  collapsed  and  revenue  dwindled. 
Finances  had  to  be  readjusted.  The  Legislature  and  the  colonists 
insisted  upon  the  equilibrium  being  restored  by  retrenchment, 
and  especially  by  the  abolition  of  offices  and  the  reduction  of 
salaries.  The  Grovemor  opposed  this  policy  as  an  injustice  to  the 
service  and  as  a  breach  of  faith.  He  preferred  rather  to  effect  the 
process  by  the  stoppage  of  public  works  and  the  increase  of 
taxation.  A  long  and  bitter  struggle  ensued,  and  in  the  end  the 
Governor  was  rewarded — for  persisting  in  a  policy  approved,  if  not 
prescribed,  by  his  chiefs  in  Downing  Street — by  being  *  promoted ' 
to  the  governorship  of  the  Grold  Coast  colonies.  His  status  then 
as  a  govemor-in-chief  was  titularly  higher,  and  his  stipend  was 
4,000i.  a  year  instead  of  2,5001.  But — the  climate  !  He  had  to 
exchange  a  healthy  place  of  abode  for  the  least  healthy  in  the 
Empire.  Necessity  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  accept,  and  he 
went  out — despite  enfeebled  health — to  undertake  his  duties  on 
those  pestilential  shores.  Bumour  said  that  he  had,  in  doing  so,  to 
sacrifice  his  insurance  policies.  The  inevitable  happened,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  another  name  was  added  to  the  list  of  England's 
£uthful  but  sacrificed  proconsuls. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  special  administration  in  1875  offered 
many  points  of  interest.  It  was,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  outcome 
of  misunderstandings  connected  with  the  rebellion  of  Langali- 
balele,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Government  and  settlers  of  the 
colony  towards  the  natives.  It  was  headed  by  a  man  who  was 
described  by  one  of  his  own  lieutenants  in  the  local  legislature 
as  *  the  strong  arm  of  the  British  Army  and  the  long  arm  of  the 
British  Empire.'  Lord  Carnarvon  selected  the  most  brilliant 
soldier  and  most  successful  general  in  that  army  to  remodel  the 
constitution  and  reorganise  the  administration  of  the  little  South 
African  colony.  In  undertaking  this  rather  incongruous  task,  the 
gallant  commissioner  was  responsible  for  the  boldest  exploit  of  his 
life.  He  had  to  win  success  not  by  arms,  but  by  the  arts  ot  peace. 
He  had  to  persuade  an  unwilling  colonial  community  to  part  with 
its  legislative  independence.  He  had  to  induce  a  colonial  legis- 
lature voluntarily  to  efface  itself.  The  existing  Legislative 
Council  of  Natal  consisted  of  five  members  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  and  fifteen  members  elected  by  the  colonists.  The  Bill 
which  was  at  once  submitted  to  the  colony  after  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  arrival,  proposed  to  substitute  a  body  in  which  fifteen 
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members  would  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  only  fourteen 
would  be  elected  by  the  people,  so  that  in  the  last  resort  the 
Crown  would  always  be  able  to  secure  the  passing  of  a  measure, 
however  unpopular  or  unpalatable  it  might  be.  The  colonists  of 
Natal  have  always  plumed  themselves  upon  being  *  English '  in 
origin  as  well  as  in  instincts  and  characteristics,  and  it  was  alto- 
gether improbable  that  they  would  part  with  their  privileges — 
such  as  they  were — ^without  a  struggle.  Yet  their  loyalty  was 
beyond  question.  Sir  Garnet  equipped  himself  for  the  work 
before  him.  He  took  out  with  him  from  Eilgland  a  ^brilliant' 
staff  of  carefully  chosen  and  specially  qualified  officers,  who  after 
arrival  were  all  gazetted  to  positions  of  high  local  responsibility. 
Mr.  Napier  Broome  was  translated  from  the  staff  of  the  *  Times' 
to  the  post  of  Colonial  Secretary.  Colonel  Colley  became  Colonial 
Treasurer.  Major  Butler,  who  had  acquired  literary  fame  as 
author  of  *  The  Great  Lone  Land,'  was  appointed  *  Inmugration 
Agent.'  All  these  three  had  seats  as  official  members  in  the 
Legislative  Council.  Major  Henry  Brackenbury  acted  as  Private 
Secretary.  Lord  Gifford,  with  his  lately  won  Victoria  Cross,  was 
A.D.C.  Never  before  had  a  representative  of  the  Crown  come  to 
South  Africa  attended  by  such  a  galaxy  of  able  and  famous  men* 
Arms,  diplomacy,  administration,  literature,  and  pluck  were  all 
notably  represented.  Her  Majesty's  flagship  Raleigh  took  the 
illustrious  party  on  from  Capetown  to  Durban.  There  were  no 
cables  in  those  days,  and  the  first  news  we  had  in  Natal  of  Sir 
Garnet's  appointment  and  mission  was  followed  by  his  arrival  two 
days  later.  I  was  up-country  at  the  time,  and  hurried  down  to 
Durban  in  complete  ignorance  of  this  latest  move  on  the  part 
of  imperial  statesmanship.  While  sitting  on  the  box  of  the  post- 
cart,  a  few  miles  from  the  seaport,  a  'special  extra'  of  the  local 
journal  was  handed  me  by  a  passing  traveller,  giving  particulars 
of  the  Administrator's  advent.  An  hour  or  two  later  I  heard  firom 
the  lips  of  poor  Governor  Pine  that  he  had  already  been  asked  to 
leave  the  colony  at  the  earliest  opportimity.  He  was  bewildered, 
as  we  all  were,  if  not  stunned,  by  the  sudden  and  startling  stroke  of 
policy  thus  swiftly  decided  upon  and  carried  out.  Next  morning 
I  had  an  interview  with  the  genial  Administrator,  and  subsequently 
with  Mr.  Napier  Broome,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  the  objects 
and  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Government  fully  explained  to  the 
colonists.  In  the  evening  some  of  us  dined  with  Sir  Garnet  at 
the  first  of  those  little  functions  whiph  were  said  by  a  certain 
witty  judge  to  have  *  drowned  the  independence  of  the  colony  in 
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Bherry  and  champagne.'  As  I  voted  against  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, I  can  repeat  this  caustic  saying  without  confusion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  not  inaptly  described  the  campaign  upon 
which  Sir  Garnet  then  entered.  Persuasion,  not  coercion,  was  his 
motto.  Better  instruments  for  such  a  process  could  not  have 
been  chosen.  Famous,  gallant,  gaj,  masterful,  yet  accessible  and 
courteous,  the  brilliant  General  and  his  lieutenants  did  their  best 
to  disarm  hostility  and  overbear  opposition  by  hospitality  and 
personal  charm. 

Space  would  fail  me  to  describe  the  many  amusing  incidents 
that  marked  the  Wolseley  mission.  One  of  graver  import  may, 
however,  be  given.  It  has  already  been  referred  to  in  print  by 
Sir  William  Butler  and  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury.  Theirs,  of 
course,  was  the  strictly  Imperial  point  of  view.  Mine  was  that  of 
the  colonist — one  of  the  colonists  whose  rights  were  being  shorn. 
The  new  Constitution,  considerably  modified  already  in  com- 
.pliance  with  local  protests  and  representations,  was  to  be  considered 
in  special  session  by  the  doomed  Legislature.  The  hall  occupied 
by  the  Assembly  was  crowded  with  eager  spectators*  Members 
sat  in  their  cane-bottomed  armchairs  round  a  horseshoe  table. 
The  Speaker,  oddly  clad  in  tail-coat  and  tartan  trousers  under  his 
silken  gown,  was  in  his  place.  The  galleries  overhead  were  packed. 
The  judges'  bench  behind  was  filled  with  gaily  dressed  ladies. 
Every  spare  foot  of  room  was  occupied.  *The  Bill'  had  been 
called  on  for  second  reading.  One  or  two  unimportant  introductory 
speeches  had  been  delivered.  Then  came  Colonel  Colley's  turn. 
As  chief  of  the  stafiF  he  would,  it  had  been  understood,  deliver  the 
principal  speech  in  support  of  the  measure.  Alike  popular  and 
respected,  he  was  the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  If  not  sympathetic  his 
audience  was  manifestly  appreciative,  and  his  leading  opponents 
greeted  his  rising  with  cordial  cheers.  He  was  carefully  prepared 
with  copious  notes  for  his  undertaking.  No  one  doubted  that  he 
would  do  his  best,  by  argument  and  moderation,  to  make  his  chiefs 
mission  a  success.  Amid  profound  attention  he  began  his  speech. 
In  calm  and  measured  tones  the  great  strategist  and  accomplished 
soldier  opened  up  his  theme.  For  three  or  four  minutes  all  went 
well,  and  then  he  hesitated,  paused,  looked  at  his  notes  and  then 
at  his  auditors  with  that  look  of  deprecation  which  in  a  public 
speaker  means  so  much.  A  friendly  and  encouraging  note  of 
applause  went  round  the  tables.  Again  the  gallant  oflScer  seemed 
to  pursue  his  thoughts  vainly  through  the  air.  Again  he  rubbed 
his  brow  as  though  to  dispel  the  mist  that  had  obscured  his 
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memory,  and  then,  mnrmnring  gently,  '  Mr.  Speaker,  excuse  me,  I 
cannot  proceed,'  he  sat  down,  and,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hands, 
remained  in  gloomy  silence  as  the  debate  proceeded.     Members 
cheered  as  warmly  as  though  the  arrested  speech  had  closed  with 
a  weU-rounded  peroration,  but  there  was  in  the  mind  of  every 
listener  the  keenest  sense  of  regret  and  sympathy.    I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  still  think,  that  Colonel  CoUey's  collapse  of  m^nory 
and  effort  on  that  occasion  was  due  to  the  distaste  with  which  he, 
a  high-minded  Irishman,  had  undertaken  a  duty  so  repugnant  to 
his  instincts,  and  probably  to  his  convictions.     This  misadventure 
on  his  part  only  served,  I  think,  to  enhance  the  respect  and 
esteem  in   which  he  was  held  in  Natal.     He  did  much  good 
work  in  connection  with  administrative  inquiry  and  reform,  and 
when  five  years  later  he  returned  to  fill  the  high  position  of 
Governor  as  well  as  High  Commissioner  for  South-east  Africa, 
he  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 
Nor  was  there  anywhere  throughout  the  Empire  deeper  lamenta- 
tion or  more  acute  distress  than  prevailed  in  Natal  when  the 
terrible  tragedy  of  Majuba  was  added  to  the  thrilling  episodes  of 
those  eventful  years.     If  Colonel  CoUey  had  been  beset  by  any 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the  constitutional 
experiment  attempted  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  it  was  fully  borne 
out  by  the  result.    The  measure  finally  agreed  upon  by  a  bare 
majority  of  the  Legislature  left  the  nominative  and   elective 
elements  in   the  new  body  almost  evenly  balanced,   with  the 
inevitable  result  that  they  only  served  to  thwart  and  paralyse 
each  other.     Fortunately  the  measure  was  given  but  five  years  of 
life,  and  on  Sir  Garnet's  own  suggestion  no  effort  was  znade  to 
continue  it  when  it  had  run  its   course.     It  simply  lapsed  by 
effluxion  of  time,  and  the  old  constitution  came  into  force  again, 
to  be  gradually  amended  and  liberalised,  until  in  1893  what  was 
practically  a  new  charter,  establishing  responsible  government  in 
its  full  form,  was  adopted  and  approved.     It  was  not  the  fault  of 
Imperial  statesmen  that  Natal  did  not  earlier  acquire  her  en- 
franchisement.    In  1882  Lord  Kimberley,  through  the  hands  of 
that  able  and  popular  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  offered  the 
colony  that  boon,  but  the  electors  refused  it  by  a  substantial 
majority.     The  dread  of  unknown  consequences,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  natives,  deterred  the  colonists  from  taking  what  to 
many  of  them  seemed  a  perilous  plunge.     Eleven  years  were 
spent  in  further  agitation  and  discussion  before  the  advocates  of 
a  progressive  policy  succeeded  in  their  crusade,  and  even  then 
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the  measure  was  only  carried  by  four  votes;   and  these  votes 

were  secured  by  the  invalidation  of  four  disputed — and,  as  the 

event  proved,  erroneous — election  returns.     When  the  electors 

were  appealed  to  for  their  verdict  upon  the  measure  that  had 

finally,  after  much  discussion  and  negotiation,  been  agreed  to  by 

the  Imperial  Government  and  the  local  legislature,   fourteen 

members  were  returned  pledged  to  reject  it,  and  only  ten  were 

elected  in  its  favour.     The  majority,  when  called  together,  at 

once  and  summarily  dismissed  the  measure.     Petitions,  however, 

were  lodged  against  the  return  of  four  of  the  dissentients,  who 

were  unseated  after  careful  inquiry  by  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court    The  result  was  a  complete  reversing  of  the  tables.     The 

formerly  defeated  candidates  took   the  places  of  the  wrongly 

declared  victors,  and  the  Bill  was  at  last  carried  by  the  same 

number  of  votes  that  had  in  the  first  instance  rejected  it. 

Whatever  other  results  may  have  followed  the  Wolseley 
administration,  it  certainly  lifted  the  politics  of  Natal  to  a 
higher  and  broader  plane.  It  extended  the  political  outlook 
of  the  colonists,  and  made  them  feel  that  they  belonged  to  an 
empire  as  well  as  to  a  small  bit  of  South  Africa.  It  was  an 
assmance  to  them  that  their  interests  were  not  wholly  disregarded 
by  the  mother  country.  Though  it  left  them,  nominally,  more 
of  a  *  Crown  Colony '  than  they  were  before,  it  gave  them  an 
expressed  hope  of  rising  to  a  better  state  hereafter.  The  mission 
may  be  said,  I  think,  to  have  marked  the  birth  of  the  new  era  of 
'Imperialism.*  If  the  present  Commander-in-Chief  of  Her 
Majesty's  forces  ever  looks  back  to  that  episode  in  his  brilliant 
carcCT,  he  must  perceive  that  it  was  coincident  with  the  first 
ripple  of  the  refluent  tide.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  awakening 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Home  Government  and  the  home 
people.  After  forty  years  of  apathy  and  indifference,  both  seemed 
it  last  aroused  to  a  consciousness  of  Imperial  interests  and  obh'ga- 
:ions.  From  that  time  onward  there  has  been  a  quickening  of 
imperial  vitality  and  a  growing  recognition  of  Imperial  duties. 
To  South  Africa  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  errand  proved  the  preface 
>f  a  whole  volume  of  eventful  history.  Wars,  expeditions,  con- 
roversies,  negotiations,  all  representing  Imperial  action  and 
ntervention,  crowd  the  records  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
nd  as  I  write  these  words  the  most  tremendous  crisis  that  has 
et  menaced  the  country  is  impending,  and  a  struggle  fraught 
rith  incalculable  issues  to  the  Continent  and  the  Empire  seems 
levitable.  ^         . 
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I. 

Ci^SPER  Gadogan  resolved  to  go  to  the  tropic  wars  and  do  some- 
thing. The  air  was  blue  and  gold  with  the  pomp  of  soldiering, 
and  in  every  ear  rang  the  music  of  military  glory.  Casper's 
father  was  a  United  States  senator,  from  the  great  state  of 
SkowmuUigan,  where  the  W€ur  fever  ran  very  high.  Chill  is  the 
blood  of  many  of  the  sons  of  millionaires,  but  Casper  took 
the  fever  and  posted  to  Washington.  His  father  had  never 
denied  him  anything,  and  this  time  all  that  Casper  wanted  was 
a  little  captaincy  in  the  army,  just  a  simple  little  captaincy. 

The  old  man  had  just  been  entertaining  a  delegation  of 
respectable  bunco-steerers  from  Skowmulligan,  who  had  come  to 
him  on  a  matter  which  is  none  of  the  public's  business.  Bottles 
of  whisky  and  boxes  of  cigars  were  still  on  the  table  in  the 
sumptuous  private  parlour.  The  senator  had  said,  *Well, 
gentlemen,  1*11  do  what  I  can  for  you.'  By  this  sentence  he 
meant  whatever  he  meant. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  eager  son.  *Well,  Casper?'  The 
youth  poured  out  his  modest  desires.  It  was  not  altogether  his 
fault.  Life  had  taught  him  a  generous  faith  in  his  own  abilities. 
If  any  one  had  told  him  that  he  was  simply  an  ordinary  damned 
fool,  he  would  have  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  the  person's  lack  of 
judgment.     All  his  life  i)eople  had  admired  him. 

The  Skowmulligan  war-horse  looked  with  quick  disapproval 
into  the  eyes  of  his  son.  *  Well,  Casper,'  he  said  slowly,  *  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  they've  got  all  the  golf  experts  and  tennis 
champions,  and  cotillion  leaders,  and  piano  tuners,  and  billiard 
markers  they  really  need  as  officers.  Now,  if  you  were  a 
soldier ' 

*  I  know,'  said  the  young  man,  with  a  gesture,  *  but  Fm  not 
exactly  a  fool,  I  hope,  and  I  think  if  I  get  a  chance,  I  can  do 
something.     I'd  like  to  try,  I  would  indeed.' 

The  senator  drank  a  neat  whisky  and    lit  a  cigar.      He 
'  Copyright  1899  by  Stephen  Crane  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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assumed  an  attitude  of  ponderous  reflection.     *  Y-yes }  but  this 
country  is  full  of  young  men  who  are  not  fools.     Full  of  'em.' 

Casper  fidgeted  in  the  desire  to  answer  that  while  he 
admitted  the  profusion  of  young  men  who  were  not  fools, 
he  felt  that  he  himself  possessed  interesting  and  peculiar  quali- 
fications which  would  allow  him  to  make  his  mark  in  any  field 
of  efibrt  which  he  seriously  challenged.  But  he  did  not  make 
this  graceful  statement,  because  he  sometimes  detected  something 
ironic  in  his  father's  temperament.  The  Skowmulligan  war- 
horse  had  not  thought  of  expressing  an  opinion  of  his  own  ability 
since  the  year  1865,  when  he  was  young  like  Casper. 

'Well,  well,'  said  the  senator  finally,  'I'll  see  about  it— I'll 
see  about  it.'  The  young  man  was  obliged  to  await  the  end  of 
his  father's  characteristic  method  of  thought.  The  war-horse 
never  gave  a  quick  answer,  and  if  people  tried  to  hurry  him,  they 
seemed  able  to  arouse  in  him  only  a  feeling  of  irritation  against 
making  a  decision  at  all.  His  mind  moved  like  the  wind,  but 
practice  had  placed  a  Mexican  bit  in  the  mouth  of  his  judgment. 
This  old  man  of  light  quick  thought  had  taught  himself  to  move 
like  an  ox-cart.  Casper  said,  '  Yes,  sir.'  He  withdrew  to  his 
club,  where,  to  the  affectionate  inquiries  of  some  envious  friends, 
he  repUed,  '  The  old  man  is  letting  the  idea  soak.' 

The  mind  of  the  war-horse  was  decided  far  sooner  than 
Casper  expected.  In  Washington  a  large  number  of  well-bred 
handsome  young  men  were  receiving  appointments  as  lieutenants, 
as  captains,  and  occasionally  as  majors.  They  were  a  strong, 
healthy,  clean-eyed,  educated  collection.  They  were  a  prime  lot. 
A  German  field-marshal  would  have  beamed  with  joy  if  he  could 
have  seen  them— -to  send  to  school.  Anywhere  in  the  world  they 
would  have  made  a  grand  show  as  material,  but,  intrinsically, 
they  were  not  lieutenants,  captains,  and  majors.  They  were  fine 
men.  Individual  to  individual,  American  manhood  overmatches 
bke  best  in  Europe;  but  manhood  is  only  an  essential  part  of 
I  lieutenant,  a  captain,  or  a  major.  But  at  any  rate  it  had  all 
the  logic  of  going  to  sea  in  a  bathing-machine. 

The  senator  found  himself  reasoning  that  Casper  was  as  good 
IS  any  of  them,  and  better  than  many.  Presently  he  was  bleating 
lere  and  there  that  his  boy  should  have  a  chance.  '  The  boy's 
dl  right,  I  tell  you,  Henery.  He's  wild  to  go,  and  I  don't  see 
irhy  they  shouldn't  give  him  a  show.  He's  got  plenty  of  nerve, 
md  he's  keen  as  a  whip-lash.     I'm  going  to  get  him  an  appoint- 
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ment,  and  if  you  can  do  anything  to  help  it  along,  I  wish  yon 
would.'  Then  he  betook  himself  to  the  White  House  and  the 
War  Department  and  made  a  stir.  People  think  that  adminis- 
trations are  always  slavishly,  abominably  anxious  to  please  the 
machine.  They  are  not;  they  wish  the  machine  sunk  in  red 
fire,  for  by  the  power  of  ten  thousand  past  words,  looks,  gestures, 
writings,  the  machine  comes  along  and  takes  the  administration 
by  the  nose  and  twists  it,  and  the  administration  does  not  even 
yell.  '  The  huge  force  which  carries  an  election  to  success  looks 
reproachfully  at  the  administration,  and  says,  *  Give  me  a  penny ! ' 
That  is  a  very  small  amount  with  which  to  reward  a  colossus. 

The  Skowmulligan  war-horse  got  his  penny  and  took  it  to  his 
hotel,  where  Casper  was  moodily  reading  war-rumours.  *  WeU, 
my  boy,  here  you  are.'  Casper  was  a  captain  and  commissary  on 
the  stafiF  of  Brigade-General  Keilly,  Commander  of  the  Second 
Brigade  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Thirtieth  Army  Corps,  *  I 
had  to  work  for  it,'  said  the  senator  grimly.  *  They  talked  to  me 
as  if  they  thought  you  were  some  sort  of  empty-headed  idiot. 
None  of  'em  seemed  to  know  you  personally.  They  just  sort  of 
took  it  for  granted.  Finally,  I  got  pretty  hot  in  the  collar.'  He 
paused  a  moment ;  his  heavy  grooved  face  set  hard ;  his  blue  eyes 
shone.  He  clapped  a  hand  down  upon  the  handle  of  his  chair* 
*  Casper,  I've  got  you  into  this  thing,  and  I  believe  you'll  do  all 
right,  and  I'm  not  saying  this  because  I  distrust  either  your 
sense  or  your  grit.  But  I  want  you  to  understand  you've  got  to 
make  a  go  of  it  I'm  not  going  to  talk  any  twaddle  about  your 
country,  and  your  country's  flag.  You  understand  all  about  that 
But,  now,  you're  a  soldier,  and  there'll  be  this  to  do  and  that  to 
do,  and  fightin'  to  do,  and  you've  got  to  do  every  damned  one  of 
'em  right  up  to  the  handle.  I  don't  know  how  much  of  a  shindy 
this  thing  is  goin'  to  be,  but  any  shindy  is  enough  to  show  how 
much  there  is  in  a  man.  You've  got  your  appointment,  and 
that's  all  I  can  do  for  you;  but  I'll  thrash  you  with  my  own 
hands,  if,  when  the  army  gets  back,  the  other  fellows  say  my  son 
is  nothin*  but  a  goodrlookin'  dudeJ 

He  ceased,  breathing  heavily.  Casper  looked  bravely  and 
frankly  at  his  father  and  answered,  in  a  voice  which  was  not  very 
tremulous,  *  I'll  do  my  best.  This  is  my  chance ;  *  I'll  do  my 
best  with  it.' 

The  senator  had  a  marvellous  ability  of  transition  from  one 
manner  to  another.     Suddenly  he  seemed  very  kindly.     *  Well, 
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that's  all  right,  then.  I  guess  you'll  get  along  all  right  with 
EeUly.  I  know  him  well,  and  he'll  see  you  through.  I  helped 
him  along  once.  And  now  about  this  commissary  business.  As  I 
understand  it,  a  commissary  is  a  sort  of  caterer  in  a  big  way. 
That  is,  he  looks  out  for  a  good  many  more  things  than  a  caterer 
has  to  bother  his  head  about.  Beilly's  brigade  has  probably  from 
two  to  three  thousand  men  in  it,  and  in  regard  to  certain  things 
you've  got  to  look  out  for  every  man  of  'em  every  day.  I  know 
perfectly  well  you  couldn't  successfully  run  a  boarding-house  in 
Ocean  Grrove.  How  you  goin'  to  manage  for  all  these  soldiers, 
hey  ?    Thought  about  it  ? ' 

*  No,'  said  Casper,  injured.  *  I  didn't  want  to  be  a  commissary. 
I  wanted  to  be  a  captain  in  the  line.' 

*  They  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  They  said  you  would  have  to  take 
a  staff  appointment  where  people  could  look  after  you.' 

*  Well,  let  them  look  after  me,'  cried  Casper  resentfully  ;  *  but 
when  there's  any  fighting  to  be  done,  I  guess  I  won't  necessarily 
be  the  last  man.' 

*  That's  it,'  responded  the  senator.  *  That's  the  spirit.'  They 
both  thought  that  the  problem  of  war  would  eliminate  to  an  equa- 
tion of  actual  battle. 

Ultimately,  Casper  departed  into  the  south  to  an  encampment 
in  salty  grass  under  pine  trees.  Here  lay  an  army  corps  twenty 
thousand  strong.  Casper  passed  into  the  dusty  sunshine  of  it, 
and  for  many  weeks  he  was  lost  to  view. 


II. 

*  Of  course,  I  don't  know  a  damn  thing  about  it,'  said  Casper, 
frankly  and  modestly,  to  a  circle  of  his  jfellow  staff  officers.  He 
was  referring  to  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Their  faces  became  expressionless ;  they  looked  at  him  with 
eyes  in  which  he  could  fathom  nothing.  After  a  pause,  one 
politely  said :  *  Don't  you  ? '  It  was  the  inevitable  two  words  of 
convention. 

*Why,'  cried  Casper,  'I  didn't  know  what  a  commissary 
officer  was  until  I  was  one.  My  old  guv'nor  told  me.  He'd 
looked  it  up  in  a  book  somewhere,  I  suppose.   But  I  didn't  know.' 

'Didn't  you?' 

The  young  man's  face  glowed  with  sudden  humour.     *Do 
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you  know—  the  word  was  intimately  associated  in  my  mhid  tritli 
camels.     Funny,  eh  ?     I  think  it  came  from  reading  that  rhyme 
of  Kipling's  about  the  commissariat  camel.' 
'Did  it?' 

*  Yes ;  funny,  isn't  it  ?     Camels ! ' 

The  brigade  was  ultimately  landed  at  Siboney,  as  part  of  an 
army  to  attack  Santiago.  The  scene  at  the  landing  sometimes 
resembled  the  inspiriting  daily  drama  at  the  approach  to  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  There  was  a  great  bustle,  during  which  the 
wise  man  kept  his  property  gripped  in  his  hands  lest  it  might 
march  off  into  the  wilderness  in  the  pocket  of  one  of  the  striding 
regiments.  Truthfully,  Casper  should  have  had  frantic  occupa- 
tion ;  but  men  saw  him  wandering  fetlessly  here  and  there,  crying : 
*  Has  any  one  seen  my  saddle-bags  ?  Why,  if  I  lose  *em,  I'm 
ruined.     I've  got  everything  packed  away  in  'em— everything.* 

They  looked  at  him  gloomily  and  without  attention.  *  No,' 
they  said.  It  was  to  intimate  that  they  would  not  give  three 
whoops  in  Hades  if  he  had  lost  his  nose,  his  teeth,  and  his  self- 
respect.  Beilly's  brigade  collected  itself  from  the  boats  and  went 
off,  each  regiment's  soul  burning  with  anger  because  some  other 
regiment  was  in  advance  of  it.  Moving  along  through  the  scrub 
and  under  the  palms,  men  talked  mostly  of  things  that  did  not 
pertain  to  the  business  in  hand. 

General  Reilly  finally  planted  his  headquarters  in  some  tall 
grass  under  a  mango  tree.  *  Where's  Cadogan  ? '  he  said  suddenly, 
as  he  took  off  his  hat  and  smoothed  the  wet  grey  hair  from  his 
brow.     Nobody  knew. 

'  I  saw  him  looking  for  his  saddle-bags  down  at  the  landing,' 
said  an  oflScer  dubiously. 

*  Bother  him  ! '  said  the  General  contemptuously.  *  Let  him 
stay  there.* 

Three  venerable  regimental  commanders  came,  saluted 
stiffly,  and  sat  in  the  grass.  There  was  a  pow-wow,  during 
which  Eeilly  explained  much  that  the  division-commander  had 
told  him.  The  venerable  colonels  nodded;  they  understood. 
Everything  was  smooth  and  clear  to  their  minds.  But  still  the 
colonel   of  the  44th   Eegular    Infantry   murmured  about    the 

conmiissariat.     His  men And  then  he  launched  forth  in  a 

sentiment  concerning  the  privations  of  his  men,  in  which  you 
were  confronted  with  his  feeling  that  his  men — his  men — ^were  the 
only  creatures  of  importance  in  the  universe,  which  feeling  was 
entirely  correct  for  him.     Eeilly  grunted.     He  did  what  mos 
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commanders  did— he  set  the  competent  line  to  do  the  work  of 
the  incompetent  part  of  the  stafif. 

In  time  Casper  came  trudging  along  the  road,  merrily  swinging 
his  saddle-hags.  '  Well,  General/  he  cried  as  he  saluted,  *  I  found 
*em/  *  Did  jou  ? '  said  Eeilly,  Later  an  officer  rushed  to  him 
tragicallj,  *  General,  Cadogan  is  off  there  in  the  bushes  eatin' 
potted  ham  and  crackers  all  by  himself.'  The  officer  was  sent 
back  into  the  bushes  for  Casper,  and  the  General  sent -Casper  with 
an  order.  Then  Keilly  and  the  three  venerable  colonels,  grinning, 
partook  of  potted  ham  and  crackers.  *  Tashe  a'  right,'  said 
Keilly  with  his  mouth  full.     *  Dorsey,  see  if  'e  got  some'n  else/ 

'  Mush  be  selfish  young  pig,'  said  one  of  the  colonels,  with  his 
mouth  fall.     *  Who's  he,  General  ? ' 

*Son— Sen'tor  Cad'gan — ol'  frien'  mine — damn  'im.' 

Casper  wrote  a  letter :  *  Dear  Father, — I  am  sitting  under  a  tree 
using  the  flattest  part  of  my  canteen  as  a  desk.  Even  as  I  write 
the  division  ahead  of  us  is  moving  forward,  and  we  don't  know 
what  moment  the  storm  of  battle  may  break  out.  I  don't  know 
what  the  plans  are.  General  Eeilly  knows,  but  he  is  so  good  as 
to  give  me  very  little  of  his  confidence.  In  fact,  I  might  be  part 
of  a  forlorn  hope  from  all  to  the  contrary  I've  heard  from  him.  I 
understood  you  to  say,  in  Washington,  that  you  at  one  time  had 
been  of  some  service  to  him ;  but,  if  that  is  true,  I  can  assure  you 
be  has  completely  forgotten  it.  At  times  his  manner  to  me  is 
little  short  of  being  offensive ;  but,  of  course,  I  understand  that  it 
s  only  the  way  of  a  crusty  old  soldier  who  has  been  made  boorish 
md  bearish  by  a  long  life  among  the  Indians.  I  dare  say  I  shall 
nanage  it  all  right  w^ithout  a  row.  When  you  hear  that  we  have 
taptnred  Santiago,  please  send  me  by  first  steamer  a  box  of 
)rovi8ions  and  clothing — particularly  sardines,  pickles,  and  light- 
weight underclothing.  The  other  men  on  the  staff  are  nice  quiet 
:haps,  but  they  seem  a  bit  crude.  There  has  been  no  fighting 
ret,  save  the  skirmish  by  Young's  brigade.  Eeilly  was  furious 
because  we  couldn't  get  in  it.  I  met  General  Peel  yesterday.  He 
ras  very  nice.  He  said  he  knew  you  well  when  he  was  in  Con- 
;ress.  Young  Jack  May  is  on  Peel's  staff;  I  knew  him  well  in 
/oUege.  We  spent  an  hour  talking  over  old  times.  Give  my 
3ve  to  all  at  home.' 

The  march  was  leisurely.  Eeilly  and  his  staff  strolled  out  to 
he  head  of  the  long  sinuous  column,  and  entered  the  sultry 
;loom  of  the  forest.     Some  less  fortunate  regiments  had  to  wait 
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amoDg  the  trees  at  the  side  of  the  trail,  and,  as  Reillj^s  brigade 
passed  them,  officer  called  to  officer,  class-mate  to  class-mate,  in 
which  rang  a  note  of  everything  from  Westpoint  to  Alaska. 
They  were  going  into  an  action  in  which  they,  the  officers,  would 
lose  over  a  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded— officers  alone ;  and 
these  greetings,  in  which  many  nicknames  occurred,  were  in  many 
cases  farewells,  such  as  one  pictures  being  given  with  ostentation, 
solemnity,  fervour.  *  There  goes  G-ory  Widgeon  !  Hello,  Gt>ry ! 
Where  you  starting  for  ?  eh.  Gory  ? ' 

Casper  communed  with  himself,  and  decided  that  he  was  not 
frightened.  He  was  eager  and  alert ;  he  thought  that  now  his 
obligation  to  his  country,  or  himself,  was  to  be  faced,  and  he  was 
mad  to  prove  to  old  Beilly  and  the  others  that  after  all  he  was  a 
very  capable  soldier. 

III. 

Old  Reilly  was  stumping  along  the  line  of  his  brigade  and 
mumbling  like  a  man  with  a  mouthful  of  grass.  The  fire  fit)m 
the  enemy's  position  was  incredible  in  its  swift  fury,  and  Heilly's 
brigade  was  getting  its  share  of  a  very  bad  ordefd.  The  old 
man's  face  was  of  the  colour  of  a  tomato,  and  in  his  rage  he 
mouthed  and  sputtered  strangely.  As  he  pranced  along  his  thin 
line,  scornfully  erect,  voices  arose  from  the  grass  beseeching  him 
to  take  care  of  himself.  At  his  heels  scrambled  a  bugler,  with 
pallid  skin  and  clenched  teeth,  a  chalky  trembling  youth,  who 
kept  his  eye  on  old  ReiUy's  back  and  followed  it. 

The  old  gentleman  was  quite  mad.  Apparently  he  thought 
the  whole  thing  a  dreadfrd  mess ;  but  now  that  his  brigade  was 
irrevocably  in  it,  he  was  full  tilting  here  and  everywhere  to 
establish  some  irreproachable  immaculate  kind  of  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  every  man-jack  in  his  brigade.  The  intentions  of  the 
three  venerable  colonels  were  the  same.  They  stood  behind  tJieir 
lines,  quiet,  stem,  courteous,  old  fellows,  admonishing  their  regi- 
ments to  be  very  pretty  in  the  face  of  such  a  hail  of  magazine- 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  as  has  never  in  this  world  been  fit>nted, 
save  by  the  beardless  savages  when  the  white  man  has  found 
occasion  to  take  his  burden  to  some  new  place. 

And  the  regiments  were  pretty.  The  men  lay  on  their  little 
stomachs  and  got  peppered  according  to  the  law,  and  said  nothing 
as  the  good  blood  pumped  out  into  the  grass ;  and  even  if  a  solitary 
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rookie  tried  to  get  a  decent  reason  to  move  to  some  haven  of 
rational  men,  the  cold  voice  of  an  officer  made  him  look  criminal 
<with  a  shame  that  was  a  credit  to  his  regimental  education. 
[Behind  Reilly's  command  was  a  buUet-tom  jangle,  through  which 
it  could  not  move  as  a  brigade ;  ahead  of  it  were  Spanish  trenches 
on  hills.  Beillj  considered  that  he  was  in  a  fix,  no  doubt,  but  he 
said  this  only  to  himself.  Suddenly  he  saw  on  the  right  a  little 
point  of  blue-shirted  men  already  halfway  up  the  hill.  It  was 
some  pathetic  fragment  of  the  6th  United  States  Infantry. 
Chagrined,  shocked,  horrified,  Reilly  bellowed  to  his  bugler,  and 
the  chalk-faced  youth  unlocked  his  teeth  and  sounded  the 
charge  by  rushes.  The  men  formed  hastily  and  grimly,  and 
rushed.  Apparently  there  awaited  them  only  the  fate  of  respect- 
able soldiers.  But  they  went  because  of  the  opinions  of  the  others, 
perhaps.  They  went  because  no  low-down,  loud-mouthed,  pie- 
faced  lot  of  jail-birds,  such  as  the  27th  Infantry,  could  do  anything 
that  they  could  not  do  better.  They  went  because  Reilly  ordered 
it.     They  went  because  they  went. 

And  yet  not  a  man  of  them  to  this  day  has  made  a  public 
speech  explaining  precisely  how  he  did  the  whole  thing,  and 
detailing  with  what  initiative  and  ability  he  comprehended  and 
defeated  a  situation  which  he  did  not  comprehend  at  all. 

Reilly  never  saw  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  was  heroically 
striving  to  keep  up  with  his  men  when  a  bullet  ripped  quietly 
through  his  left  lung,  and  he  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  the 
bugler,  who  received  him  as  he  would  have  received  a  Christmas 
present.  The  three  venerable  colonels  inherited  the  brigade  in 
swift  succession.  The  senior  commanded  for  about  fifty  seconds, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  was  mortally  shot.  Before  they  could  get 
the  news  to  the  next  in  rank,  he,  too,  was  shot.  The  junior 
colonel  ultimately  arrived  with  a  lean  and  puffing  little  brigade  at 
the  top  of  the  hill.  The  men  lay  down  and  fired  volleys  at  what- 
ever was  practicable. 

In  and  out  of  the  ditch-like  trenches  lay  the  Spanish  dead, 
lemon-fiEu^ed  corpses  dressed  in  shabby  blue-and-white  ticking. 
Some  were  huddled  down  comfortably,  like  sleeping  children  ;  one 
had  died  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  flung  back  in  a  dentist's  chair ; 
one  sat  in  the  trench  with  its  chin  sunk  despondently  to  its 
breast ;  few  preserved  a  record  of  the  agitation  of  battle.  With 
the  greater  number  it  was  as  if  death  had  touched  them  so 
gently,  so  lightly,  that  they  had  not  known  of  it.     Death  had 
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come  to  them  more  in  the  form  of  an  opiate  than  of  a  bloody 
blow. 

But  the  arrived  men  in  the  bine  shirts  had  no  thought  of  the 
sallow  corpses.  They  were  eagerly  exchanging  a  hail  of  shots 
with  the  Spanish  second  line,  whose  ash-coloured  entrenchments 
barred  the  way  to  a  city  white  amid  trees.  In  the  pauses  the 
men  talked. 

*  We  done  the  best.  Old  E  company  got  there.  Why,  one 
time  the  hull  of  P  company  was  behind  us.     Hell ! ' 

*  Jones,  he  was  the  first  man  up.     I  saw  *im.' 

*  Which  Jones  ? ' 

*  Did  you  see  ol'  Two-bars  runnin'  like  a  land  crab  ?  Made 
good  time,  too.     He  hit  only  in  the  high  places.     He's  all  right,' 

'  The  lootenant  is  all  right,  too.  He  was  a  good  ten  yards 
ahead  of  the  best  of  us.  I  hated  him  at  the  post,  but  for  this 
here  active  service  there's  none  of  'em  can  touch  him.' 

*  This  is  mighty  different  from  being  at  the  post.' 

*  Well,  we  done  it,  an'  it  wasn't  b'cause  /  thought  it  could  be 
done.  When  we  started,  I  ses  to  m'self :  "  Well,  here  goes  a  lot  a' 
damned  fools." ' 

'  'Tain't  over  yet.' 

*  Oh,  they'll  never  git  us  back  from  here.  If  they  start  to 
chase  us  back  from  here,  we'll  pile  'em  up  so  high  the  last  ones 
can't  dimb  over.  We've  come  this  far  an'  we'll  stay  here.  I  ain't 
done  pantin'.' 

*  Anything  is  better  than  packin'  through  that  jungle,  an' 
gettin'  blistered  from  front,  rear,  an'  both  flanks.  I'd  rather 
tackle  another  hill  than  go  trailin'  in  them  woods  so  thick  you 
can't  tell  whether  you  are  one  man  or  a  division  of  cav'lry.* 

*  Where's  that  young  kitchen-soldier,  Cadogan,  or  whatever 
his  name  is  ?     Ain't  seen  him  to-day.' 

*  Well,  I  seen  him.  He  was  right  in  with  it.  He  got  shot, 
too,  about  half  up  the  hill,  in  the  leg.  I  seen  it.  He's  all  right. 
Don't  worry  about  him.     He's  all  right.' 

'  I  seen  'im,  too.  He  done  his  stunt.  As  soon  as  I  can  git 
this  piece  of  barbed- wire  entanglement  out  a'  me  throat,  I'll  give 
'im  a  cheer.' 

'  He  ain't  shot  at  all,  b'cause  there  he  stands  there.  See'im  ?' 
Bearward,  the  grassy  slope  was  populous  with  little  groups  of 
men  searching  for  the  wounded.     Keilly's  brigade  began  to  dig 
with  its  bayonets,  and  shovel  with  its  meat-ration  caos* 
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IV 

Senator  Cadogan  paced  to  and  fro  in  his  private  parlour,  and 
smoked  small  brown  weak  cigara.  These  little  whisps  seemed 
utterly  inadequate  to  console  such  a  ponderous  satrap. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  July,  1898,  and  the  senator 
was  immensely  excited,  as  could  be  seen  from  the  superlatively 
calm  way  in  which  he  called  out  to  his  private  secretary,  who  was 
in  an  adjoining  room.  The  voice  was  serene,  gentle,  affectionate, 
low.  *  Baker,  I  wish  you'd  go  over  again  to  the  War  Department 
and  see  if  they've  heard  anything  about  Casper.' 

A  very  bright-eyed  hatchet-faced  young  man  appeared  in  a 
doorway,  pen  still  in  hand.  He  was  hiding  a  nettle-like  irritation 
behind  all  the  finished  audacity  of  a  smirk,  sharp,  lying,  trust- 
worthy young  politician.  *  I've  just  got  back  from  there,  sir,'  he 
svLggested. 

The  Skowmulligan  war-horse  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  for  a 
short  second  into  the  eyes  of  his  private  secretary.  It  was  not 
a  glare  or  an  eagle  glance ;  it  was  something  beyond  the  practice 
of  an  actor ;  it  was  simply  meaning.  The  clever  private  secretary 
grabbed  his  hat  and  was  at  once  enthusiastically  away.  '  All  right, 
sir,'  he  cried,  *  I'll  find  out.' 

The  War  Department  was  ablaze  with  light,  and  messengers 
were  running.  With  the  assurance  of  a  retainer  of  an  old  house, 
Baker  made  his  way  through  much  small-calibre  vociferation. 
There  was  rumour  of  a  big  victory ;  there  was  rumour  of  a 
big  defeat.  In  the  corridors  various  watch-dogs  arose  from  their 
armchairs  and  asked  him  of  his  business  in  tones  of  uncertainty, 
which  in  no  wise  compared  with  their  previous  habitual  deference 
to  the  private  secretary  of  the  war-horse  of  Skowmulligan. 

Ultimately  Baker  arrived  in  a  room  where  some  kind  of  a 
head-clerk  sat  feverishly  writing  at  a  roller-topped  desk.  Baker 
asked  a  question,  and  the  head-clerk  mumbled  profanely  without 
lifting  his  head.  Apparently  he  said,  *  How  in  the  blankety- 
blank  blazes  do  I  know  ? ' 

The  private  secretary  let  his  jaw  fall.  Surely  some  new  spirit 
had  come  suddenly  upon  the  heart  of  Washington,  a  spirit  which 
Baker  understood  to  be  almost  defiantly  indifferent  to  the  wishes 
of  §ep£^tor  Cadogan,  a  spirit  which  was  not  even  courteou&ly  oily. 
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What  could  it  mean  ?  Baker's  fox-like  mind  sprang  wildly  to  a 
conception  of  overturned  factions,  changed  friends,  new  combina- 
tions. The  assurance  which  had  come  from  a  broad  political 
situation  suddenly  left  him,  and  he  could  not  have  been  amazed  if 
some  one  had  told  him  that  Senator  Cadogan  now  controlled  only 
six  votes  in  the  State  of  Skowmulligan.  *  Well,'  he  stammered  in 
his  bewilderment,  *  well — there  isn't  any  news  of  the  old  man's 
son,  hey  ? '    Again  the  head-clerk  replied  blasphemously. 

Eventually  Baker  retreated  in  disorder  from  the  presence  of 

this  head-clerk,  having  learned  that  the  latter  did  not  give  a 

if  Casper  Cadogan  was  sailing  through  Hades  on  an  ice-yacht. 

Baker  assailed  other  and  more  formidable  officials.  In  fact, 
he  struck  as  high  as  he  dared.  They,  one  and  all,  flung  him  short 
hard  words,  even  as  men  pelt  an  annoying  cur  with  pebbles.  He 
emerged  from  the  brilliant  light,  from  the  groups  of  men  with 
anxious  puzzled  faces,  and  as  he  walked  back  to  the  hotel,  he  did 
not  know  if  his  name  was  Baker  or  Cholmondeley. 

However,  as  he  walked  up  the  stairs  to  the  senator^s  rooms, 
he  continued  to  concentrate  his  intellect  upon  a  manner  of 
speaking. 

The  war-horse  was  still  pacing  his  parlour  and  smoking.  He 
paused  at  Baker's  entrance.     *  Well  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Cadogan,'  said  the  private  secretary  coolly,  *  they  told 
me  at  the  department  that  they  did  not  give  a  gawd  dam  whether 
your  son  was  alive  or  dead.' 

The  senator  looked  at  Baker  and  smiled  gently.  ^What's 
that,  my  boy?'  he  asked  in  a  soft  and  considerate  voice. 

*  They  said ^  gulped  Baker  with  a  certain  tenacity.    *  They 

said  that  they  didn't  give  a  gawd  dam  whether  your  son  was  alive 
or  dead.' 

There  was  a  silence  for  the  space  of  three  seconds.  Baker 
stood  like  an  image;  he  had  no  machinery  for  balancing  the 
issues  of  this  kind  of  a  situation,  and  he  seemed  to  feel  that  if  he 
stood  as  still  as  a  stone  frog  he  would  escape  the  ravages  of  a 
terrible  senatorial  wrath  which  was  about  to  break  forth  in  a 
hurricane  speech  which  would  snap  ofif  trees  and  sweep  away 
barns. 

'  Well,'  drawled  the  senator  lazily,  *  who  did  you  see,  Baker  ? ' 

The  private  secretary  resumed  a  certain  usual  manner  of 
breathing.     He  told  the  names  of  the  men  whom  he  had  seen. 

*Ye-e-e8,'   remarked   the   senator.      He  took  another  little 
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brown  cigar  and  held  it  with  a  thumb  and  first  finger,  staring 
at  it  with  the  calm  and  steady  scrutiny  of  a  scientist  investigating 
a  new  thing.  '  So  they  don't  care  whether  Casper  is  alive  or 
dead,  eh  ?  Well— maybe  they  don't.  That's  all  right.  How- 
ever, I  think  I'll  just  look  in  on  'em  and  state  my  views.' 

When  the  senator  had  gone,  the  private  secretary  ran  to  the 
window  and  leaned  afar  out.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  gleaming 
silver  blue  in  the  light  of  many  arc-lamps;  the  cable  trains 
groaned  along  to  the  clangour  of  gongs ;  from  the  window  the 
walks  presented  a  hardly  diversified  aspect  of  shirt-waists  and 
straw  hats ;  sometimes  a  newsboy  screeched. 

Baker  watched  the  tall  heavy  figure  of  the  senator  moving  out 
to  intercept  a  cable  train.  *  Great  Scot ! '  cried  the  private 
secretary  to  himself,  'there'll  be  three  distinct  kinds  of  grand, 
plain,  practical  fireworks.  The  old  man  is  going  for  'em.  I 
wouldn't  be  in  Lascum's  boots.    Ye  gods,  what  a  row  there'll  be ! ' 

In  due  time  the  senator  was  closeted  with  Eome  kind  of  deputy 
third-assistant  battery-horse  in  the  offices  of  the  War  Department. 
The  official  obviously  had  been  told  off  to  make  a  supreme  effort 
to  pacify  Cadogan,  and  he  certainly  was  acting  according  to  his 
instructions.  He  was  almost  in  tears ;  he  spread  out  his  hands 
in  supplication,  and  his  voice  whined  and  wheedled.  *  Why,  really, 
you  know,  senator,  we  can  only  beg  you  to  look  at  the  circum- 
stances. Two  scant  divisions  at  the  top  of  that  hill;  over  a 
thousand  men  killed  and  wounded  ;  the  line  so  thin  that  any 
strong  attack  would  smash  our  army  to  flinders.  The  Spaniards 
have  probably  received  reinforcements  under  Pando;  Shafter 
seems  to  be  too  ill  to  be  actively  in  command  of  our  troops; 
Lawton  can't  get  up  with  his  division  before  to-morrow.  We  are 
actually  expecting — no,  I  won't  say  expecting— but  we  would 
not  be  surprised— nobody  in  the  department  would  be  surprised 
if,  before  daybreak,  we  were  compelled  to  give  to  the  country  the 
news  of  a  disaster,  which  would  be  the  worst  blow  the  national 
pride  has  ever  suflfered.  Don't  you  see?  Can't  you  see  our 
position,  senator  ? ' 

The  senator,  with  a  pale  but  composed  face,  contemplated  the 
official  with  eyes  that  gleamed  in  a  way  not  usual  with  the  big 
self-controlled  politician. 

•  I'll  tell  you  frankly,  sir,'  continued  the  other.  *  1*11  tell 
you  frankly  that  at  this  moment  we  don*t  know  whether  we  are 
^-foot  or  a-horseback.    Everything  is  in  th§  air.    We  don't  know 
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whether  we  have  won  a  glorious  victory  or  simply  got  oorselves 
in  a  devil  of  a  fix.' 

The  senator  coughed.  '  I  suppose  my  boy  is  with  the  two 
divisions  at  the  top  of  that  hill  ?    He's  with  Reilly.' 

*  Yes ;  Reilly's  brigade  is  up  there.* 

^  And  when  do  you  suppose  the  War  Department  can  tell  me 
if  he  is  all  right  ?    I  want  to  know.' 

*  My  dear  senator — frankly,  I  don't  know.  Again  I  beg  you 
to  think  of  our  position — the  army  in  a  muddle;  its  Cren^al 
thinking  that  he  must  fall  back ;  and  yet  not  siure  that  he  can 
fell  back  without  losing  the  army.  Why,  we're  worrying  about 
the  lives  of  sixteen  thousand  men  and  the  self-respect  of  the 
nation,  senator.' 

*  I  see,'  observed  the  senator,  nodding  his  head  slowly.  *  And 
naturally  the  welfare  of  one  man's  son  doesn't — how  do  they  say 
it  ? — doesn't  cut  any  ice.' 

V. 

And  in  Cuba  it  rained.  In  a  few  days  Reilly's  brigade  dis- 
covered that  by  their  successful  charge  they  had  gained  the  in- 
estimable privilege  of  sitting  in  a  wet  trench  and  slowly  but  surdy 
starving  to  death.  Men's  tempers  crumbled  like  dry  bread.  The 
soldiers,  who  so  cheerfully,  quietly,  and  decently  had  capttued 
positions  which  the  foreign  experts  had  said  were  impregnable, 
now,  in  turn,  underwent  an  attack  which  was  furious  as  well  as 
insidious.  The  heat  of  the  sun  alternated  with  rains  which  boomed 
and  roared  in  their  falling  like  mountain  cataracts.  It  seemed 
as  if  men  took  the  fever  through  sheer  lack  of  another  occupa- 
tion. During  the  days  of  battle  none  had  had  time  to  get  even 
a  tropic  headache,  but  no  sooner  was  that  brisk  period  over  than 
men  began  to  shiver  and  shudder  by  squads  and  platoons.  BaUons 
were  scarce  enough  to  make  a  little  fat  strip  of  bacon  seem  of  the 
size  of  a  comer  lot,  and  cofifee-grains  were  pearls.  There  would 
have  been  godless  quarrelling  over  fragments  if  it  were  not  that  with 
these  fevers  came  a  great  listlessness,  so  that  men  were  almost 
content  to  die,  if  death  required  no  exertion. 

It  was  an  occasion  which  distinctly  separated  the  sheep  firom 
the  goats.  The  goats  were  few  enough,  but  their  qualities  glared 
out  like  crimson  spots. 

One  morning  Jamson  and  Ripley,  two  captains  in  the  44th 
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Foot,  lay  under  a  flimsy  shelter  of  sticks  and  palm  branches. 
Their  dreamy  dull  eyes  contemplated  the  men  in  the  trench  which 
went  to  left  and  right.  To  them  came  Casper  Cadogan,  moaning. 
*  By  gawd/  he  said,  as  he  flung  himself  wearily  on  the  ground,  *  I 
can't  stand  much  more  of  this,  you  know.  It's  killing  me.'  4. 
bristly  beard  sprouted  through  the  grime  on  his  face ;  his  eyelids 
were  crimson ;  an  indescribably  dirty  shirt  fell  away  from  his 
roughened  neck ;  and  at  the  same  time  various  lines  of  evil  and 
greed  were  deepened  on  his  &ce,  until  he  practically  stood  forth  as 
a  revelation,  a  confession.  *  I  can't  stand  it.  By  gawd,  I  can't.' 
Stanford,  a  lieutenant  under  Jamson,  came  stumbling  along 
towards  them.  He  was  a  lad  of  the  class  of  '98  at  Westpoint. 
It  could  be  seen  that  he  was  flaming  with  fever.  He  rolled  a 
calm  eye  at  them.  *  Have  you  any  water,  sir  ? '  he  said  to  his 
captain.  Jamson  got  upon  his  feet  and  helped  Stanford  to  lay 
his  shaking  length  under  the  shelter.  *  No,  boy,'  he  answered 
gloomily.     *  Not  a  drop.     You  got  any,  Rip  ? ' 

*  No,'  answered  Ripley,  looking  with  anxiety  upon  the  young 
oflScer.     '  Not  a  drop.' 

*  You,  Cadogan  ? ' 

Here  Casper  hesitated  oddly  for  a  second,  and  then,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  regret,  made  answer  :  *  No,  captain ;  not  a  mouthful.' 

Jamson  moved  oflf  weakly.  '  You  lay  quietly,  Stanford,  and 
I'll  see  what  I  can  russle.' 

Presently,  Casper  felt  that  Ripley  was  steadily  regarding  him. 
He  returned  the  look  with  one  of  half-guilty  questioning.  *  God 
forgive  you,  Cadogan,*  said  Ripley,  *  but  you  are  a  damn  beast. 
Your  canteen  is  full  of  water.' 

Even  then  the  apathy  in  their  veins  prevented  the  scene  from 
becoming  as  sharp  as  the  words  sound.  Casper  strutted  like  a 
child,  and  at  length  merely  said :  *  No,  it  isn't.'  Stanford  lifted 
his  head  to  shoot  a  keen  proud  glance  at  Casper,  and  then  turned 
away  his  fiwe. 

*  You  lie,*  said  Ripley.  *  I  can  tell  the  sound  of  a  full  canteen 
as  &r  as  I  can  hear  it.' 

*  Well,  if  it  is,  I — I  must  have  forgotten  it.' 

*  You  lie ;  no  man  in  this  army  just  now  forgets  whether  his 
canteen  is  full  or  empty.     Hand  it  over.' 

Fever  is  the  physical  counterpart  of  shame,  and  when  a  man 
has  had  the  one,  he  accepts  the  oUier  with  an  ease  which  would 
revolt  his  healthy  self.    However,  Casper  made  a  desperate  struggle 
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to  preserve  the  forms.  He  arose,  taking  the  string  from  his 
shoulder,  passed  the  canteen  to  Bipley.  But,  after  all,  there  vu 
a  whine  in  his  voice,  and  the  assumption  of  dignity  was  really  a 
farce.  '  I  think  I  had  better  go,  captain.  You  can  have  the 
water  if  you  want  it,  I'm  sure.  But — but  I  fail  to  see — I  fail  to 
see  what  reason  you  have  for  insulting  me.' 

*  Do  you  ? '  said  Ripley  stoUdly.     '  That's  all  right.* 

Casper  stood  for  a  terrible  moment.  He  simply  did  not  have 
the  strength  to  turn  his  back  on  this — this  affair.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  must  stand  for  ever  and  face  it.  But  when  he  foand 
the  audacity  to  look  again  at  Ripley,  he  saw  the  latter  was  not  at 
all  concerned  with  the  situation.  Ripley,  too,  had  the  fever.  The 
fever  changes  all  laws  of  proportion.     Casper  went  away. 

*  Here,  youngster ;  here's  your  drink.' 

Stanford  made  a  weak  gesture.  ^  I  wouldn't  touch  a  drop  from 
his  damned  canteen,  if  it  was  the  last  water  in  the  world,'  he 
murmured,  in  his  high  boyish  voice. 

*  Don't  you  be  a  young  jackass,'  quoth  Ripley,  tenderly. 
The  boy  stole  a  glance  at  the  canteen.     He  felt  the  prc^eiy 

of  arising  and  hurling  it  after  Casper  ;  but  he,  too,  had  tiie  fever. 
^  Don't  you  be  a  young  jackass,'  said  Ripley  again. 


VI 

Senator  Cadogan  was  happy.    His  son  had  returned  from  Cuba, 
and  the  8.30  train  that  evening  would  bring  him  to  the  statioa 
nearest  to  the  stone-and-red-shingled  villa  which  the  senattf 
and  his  family  occupied  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  SooikL 
The  senator's  steam  yacht  lay  some  hundred  yards  from  the 
beach.    She  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Montauk  Point| 
where  the  senator  had  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  gain  his  soi 
from  the  transport  on  which  he  was  coming  from  Cuba.     He 
fought  a  brave  sea  fight  with  sundry  petty  little  doctors  and 
officers,  who  had  raked  him  with  broadsides  describing  the  k 
of  quarantine,  and  they  had  used  inelegant  speech  to  a  Unitei 
States  senator  as  he  stood  on  the  bridge  of  his  own  steam  yacht 
These  men  had  grimly  asked  him  to  tell  exactly  how  much  bett4 
was  Casper  than  any  other  returning  soldier. 

But  the  senator  had  not  given  them  a  long  fight.     In  &d| 
the  truth  came  to  him  quickly,  and  with  almost  a  blush  he  haj 
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6Jx)eted  the  yacht  back  to  her  anchorage  off  the  villa«  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  trip  to  Montauk  Point  had  been  undertaken 
largely  from  impulse.  Long  ago;  the  senator  had  decided  that, 
Ti^hen  his  boy  returned,  the  greeting  should  have  something 
Spartan  in  it.  He  would  make  a  welcome  such  as  most  soldiers 
get.  There  would  be  no  flowers  and  carriages  when  the  other 
poor  fellows  got  none.  He  should  consider  Casper  as  a  soldier. 
That  was  the  way  to  treat  a  man.  But,  in  the  end,  a  sharp  acid 
of  anxiety  had  worked  upon  the  iron  old  man,  until  he  had 
ordered  the  yacht  to  take  him  out  and  make  a  fool  of  him.  The 
result  filled  him  with  a  chagrin  which  caused  him  to  delegate  to 
the  mother  and  sisters  the  entire  business  of  succouring  Casper 
at  Montauk  Point  camp.  He  had  remained  at  home  conducting 
the  huge  correspondence  of  an  active  national  politician  and 
waiting  for  this  son,  whom  he  so  loved,  and  whom  he  so  wished  to  be 
a  man  of  a  certain  strong  taciturn  shrewd  ideal.  The  recent  yacht 
yojage  he  now  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  confession  of  his  weak- 
ness, and  he  was  resolved  that  no  more  signs  should  escape  him. 

But  yet  his  boy  had  been  down  there  against  the  enemy  and 
among  the  fevers.  There  had  been  grave  perils,  and  his  boy  must 
have  faced  them.  And  he  could  not  prevent  himself  from  dream- 
ing through  the  poetry  of  fine  actions,  in  which  visions  his  son's 
fece  shone  out  manly  and  generous.  During  these  periods,  the 
people  about  him,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  his  silence  and 
calm  in  time  of  stress,  considered  that  affairs  in  Skowmulligan 
might  be  most  critical.  In  no  other  way  could  they  account  for 
this  exaggerated  phlegm. 

On  the  night  of  Casper's  return  he  did  not  go  to  dinner,  but 
liad  a  tray  sent  to  his  library  where  he  remained  writing.  At 
last  he  heard  the  spin  of  the  dogcart's  wheels  on  the  gravel  of 
the  drive,  and  a  moment  later  there  penetrated  to  him  the  sound 
of  joyful  feminine  cries.  He  lit  another  cigar;  he  knew  that  it 
was  now  his  part  to  bide  with  dignity  the  moment  when  his  son 
should  shake  off  that  other  welcome  and  come  to  him.  He  could 
gtill  hear  them  ;  in  their  exuberance  they  seemed  to  be  capering 
like  school-children.  He  was  impatient,  but  this  impatience 
took  the  form  of  a  polar  stolidity. 

Presently  there  were  quick  steps  and  a  jubilant  knock  at  his 
door.  *  Come  in/  he  said.  In  came  Casper,  thin,  yellow,  and  in 
soiled  khaki. 

*  They  almost  tore  me  to  pieces,'  he  cried,  laughing.     '  They 
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danced  around  like  wild  things/    Then,  as  they  shook  hands,  he 
dutifully  said,  *  How  are  you,  sir  ?  * 

^  How  are  you,  my  boy  ? '  answered  the  senator  casually,  bat 
kindly. 

*  Better  than  I  might  expect,  sir,*  cried  Casper  cheerfully. 
*  We  had  a  pretty  hard  time,  you  know.* 

*  You  look  as  if  they'd  given  you  a  hard  run,'  observed  the 
&ther,  in  a  tone  of  slight  interest. 

Casper  was  eager  to  tell.  *  Yes,  sir,'  he  said  rapidly.  *  We 
did  indeed.  Why,  it  was  awful !  We — any  of  us — were  lucky 
to  get  out  of  it  alive.  It  wasn't  so  much  the  Spaniards,  you 
know ;  the  army  took  care  of  them  all  right.    It  was  the  fever 

and  the you  know,  we  couldn't  get  anything  to  eat.    And  the 

mismanagement — why,  it  was  frightful.' 

*Yes,  I've  heard,'  said  the  senator.  A  certain  wistful  look 
came  into  his  eyes,  but  he  did  not  allow  it  to  become  prominent. 
Indeed,  he  suppressed  it.  *  And  you,  Casper,  I  suppose  you  did 
your  duty  ? ' 

Casper  answered  with  becoming  modesty :  *  Well,  I  didn't  do 
more  than  anybody  else,  I  don't  suppose ;  but — well,  I  got  along 
all  right,  I  guess.' 

^  And  this  great  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill  ? '  asked  the  father 
slowly.     *  Were  you  in  tibat  ? ' 

*  Well — ^yes,  I  was  in  it,'  replied  the  son. 

The  senator  brightened  a  trifle.  'You  were,  eh?  In  the 
flront  of  it  ?     Or  just  sort  of  going  along  ? ' 

*  Well — ^I  don't  know ;  I  couldn't  tell  exactly.  Sometimes  I 
Was  in  front  of  a  lot  of  them,  and  sometimes  I  was — just  sort  of 
going  along.' 

This  time  the  senator  emphatically  brightened.  *  That's  all 
right,  then.  And  of  course — of  course  you  performed  your  com- 
missary duties  correctly  ?  * 

The  question  seemed  to  make  Casper  uncommunicative  and 
sulky.  *I  did  when  there  was  anything  to  do,'  he  answered. 
^  But  the  whole  thing  was  on  the  most  unbusiness-like  basis  you 
can  imagine.  And  they  wouldn't  tell  you  anything.  Nobody 
would  take  time  to  instruct  you  in  your  duties,  and,  of  course,  if 
you  didn't  know  a  thing,  then  your  superior  ofiBcer  would  swoop 
down  on  you  and  ask  you  why  in  hell  Bxxch  and  such  a  thing  wasn't 
done  in  such  and  such  a  way.     Of  course  I  did  the  best  I  could.' 

The    senator's    cotmtenance    had    again    become    sombrely 
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indiflferent.  *Isee.  Bat  you  weren't  directly  rebuked  for  incapacity, 
were  you?  No,  of  course  you  weren't.  But — I  mean — did  any 
of  your  superior  oflScers  su.gest  tli%t  you  were  **no  good,"  or 
anything  of  that  sort— I  mean — did  you  come  off  with  a  clean 
slate?' 

CSasper  took  a  small  time  to  digest  his  father's  meaning.  '  Oh, 
yes,  sir,'  he  cried  at  the  end  of  his  reflection.  '  The  commissary 
was  in  such  a  hopeless  mess,  anyhow,  that  nobody  thought  of 
doing  anything  but  curse  Washington.' 

*  Of  course,'  rejoined  the  senator  harshly.  •But  supposing 
tliat  you  had  been  a  competent  and  well-trained  conmiissary- 
officer?    What  then?' 

Again  the  son  took  time  for  consideration,  and  in  the  end 
deliberately  replied :  *  Well,  if  I  had  been  a  competent  and  well- 
trained  commissary,  I  would  have  sat  there  and  eaten  up  my 
heart  and  cursed  Washington.' 

'Well,  then,  that's  all  right.  And  now  about  this  charge  up 
San  Juan  ?  Did  any  of  the  generals  speak  to  you  afterwards,  and 
say  that  you  had  done  well  ?    Didn't  any  of  them  see  you  ? ' 

*Why,  no-o-o,  I  don't  suppose  they  did — any  more  than  I 
did  them.  You  see,  this  charge  was  a  big  thing,  and  covered  lots 
of  ground,  and  I  hardly  saw  anybody  excepting  a  lot  of  the  inen.* 

*Well,  but  didn't  any  of  the  men  see  you?  Weren't  yoti 
ahead  some  of  the  time,  leading  them  on,  and  waving  yottir 
sword?' 

Casper  burst  into  laughter. .  *  Why,  no.  I  had  all  I  could  do 
to  scramble  along  and  try  to  keep  up.  And  I  didn't  want  to  go 
np  at  all.' 

*  Why  ? '  demanded  the  senator. 

*  Because — ^because  the  Spaniards  were  shooting  so  much.  And 
fou  could  see  men  falling — and  the  bullets  rushed  around  you 
in— by  the  bushel.  And  then  at  last  it  seemed  that  if  we  once 
Irove  them  away  from  the  top  of  the  hill  there  would  be  less 
langer.     So  we  all  went  up.' 

The  senator  chuckled  over  his  description.  *  And  you  didn't 
iinchatall?' 

'Well,'  rejoined  Casper  humorously,  *I  won't  say  I  wasn't 
nghtened.' 

'No,  of  course  not.  But,  then,  you  did  not  let  anybody 
:nowit?' 

'  Of  course  not.' 
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'  Yon  understand,  naturallj,  that  I  am  bothering  jon  with  all 
these  questions  because  I  desire  to  hear  how  my  only  son  behaved 
in  the  crids.  I  don't  want  to  worry  yoa  with  it ;  but  if  you 
went  through  the  San  Juan  charge  with  credit,  I'll  have  yon 
made  a  major.' 

•Well,'  said  Gasper,  *I  wouldn't  ray  I  went  through  that 
charge  with  credit.  I  went  through  it  all  good  enough,  but  the 
enlisted  men  around  went  through  it  in  the  same  way/ 

*  But  weren't  you  encouraging  them,  and  leading  them  on  by 
your  example  ? ' 

Casper  smirked.  He  began  to  see  a  point.  *WeU,  sir,'  he 
said,  with  a  charming  hesitation.  *  Aw — er — I —  Well,  I  dare 
say  I  was  doing  my  share  of  it.' 

The  perfect  form  of  the  reply  delighted  the  father.  He  could 
not  endure  blatancy;  his  admiration  was  to  be  won  only  by  a 
bashful  hero.  Now  he  beat  his  hand  impulsively  down  upon  the 
table.  'That's  what  I  wanted  to  know;  that's  it  exactly.  Ill 
have  you  made  a  major  next  week.  You've  found  your  proper 
field  at  last.  You  stick  to  the  army.  Gasper,  and  I'll  back  yoa 
up.  That's  the  thing.  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  great  career. 
The  United  States  is  pretty  sure  to  have  an  army  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  And,  starting  in  when  you  did, 
and  with  me  to  back  you  up — ^why,  we'll  make  you  a  general  in 
seven  dr  eight  years.  That's  the  ticket.  You  stay  in  the  army.* 
The  senator's  face  was  flushed  with  enthusiasm,  and  he  looked 
eagerly  and  confidently  at  his  son. 

But  Casper  had  pulled  a  long  face.  The  army  ? '  he  said, 
*  stay  in  the  army?' 

The  senator  continued  to  outline  quite  rapturously  his  idea  of 
the  future.  *  The  army,  evidently,  is  just  the  place  for  you.  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  have  not  been  a  howling  success, 
exactly,  in  anything  else  which  you  have  tried.  But,  now,  the 
army  just  suits  you.  It  is  the  kind  of  career  which  spmally  suits 
you.  Well,  then,  go  in  and  go  at  it  hard.  G-o  in  to  win.  Go 
at  it.' 

*  But '  began  Casper. 

The  senator  interrupted  swiftly.  *  Oh,  don't  worry  about  that 
part  of  it.  I'll  take  care  of  all  that.  You  won't  get  jailed  in 
some  Arizona  abode  for  the  rest  of  your  natural  life.  There  won't 
be  much  more  of  tiiat,  anyhow ;  and,  besides,  as  I  say,  I'll  look  after 
all  that  endof  it.     The  chance  is  splendid.      A  young,  healthy,  and 
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intelligent  mao,  with  the  start  you've  already  got  and  with  my 
backing,  can  do  anything — any thhig.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  active 
Bervice— K)h,  yes,  I'm  sure  of  it — ^and  everybody  who ' 

*  Bat/  said  Casper,  wan,  desperate,  heroic,  *  father,  I  don't  care 
to  stay  in  the  army.' 

The  senator  lifted  his  eyes,  and  his  face  darkened.  *  What  ? ' 
he  said,  '  what's  that  ? '    He  looked  at  Casper. 

The  son  became  tightened  and  wizened  like  an  old  miser  trying 
to  withhold  gold.  He  replied,  with  a  sort  of  idiot  obstinacy,  *  I 
don't  care  to  stay  in  the  army.' 

The  senator's  jaw  clinched  down,  and  he  was  dangerous.  But, 
after  all,  there  was  something  mournful  somewhere.  *  Why,  what 
do  you  mean  ? '  he  asked  gruffly. 

*Why,  I  couldn't  get  along,  you  know.     The — the * 

*The  what?'  demanded  the  father,  suddenly  uplifted  with 
thunderous  anger.     *  The  what  ? ' 

Casper's  pain  found  a  sort  of  outlet  in  mere  irresponsible 
talk.  *  Well,  you  know,  the  other  men,  you  know.  I  couldn't  get 
along  with  them,  you  know.  They're  peculiar,  somehow.  Odd  ; 
I  didn't  understand  them,  and  they  didn't  understand  me.  We — 
we  didn't  hitch,  somehow.  They're  a  queer  lot.  They've  got 
fanny  ideas.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  exactly,  but — somehow 
*-!  don't  like  'em.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  They're  good  fellows 
enough,  I  know,  but ' 

*  Oh,  well,  Casper,'  interrupted  the  senator.     Then  he  seemed 

to  weigh  a  great  fact  in  his  mind.     *  I  guess '    He  paused  again 

in  profound  consideration.     *  I  guess '     He  lit  a  small  brown 

cigar.     '  I  guess  you  are  no  good.' 
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PASTELS  FROM  SPAIN. 
BY    MRS.    MARGARET    L.  WOODS. 

V. 
EL  PARDO. 

*  Dreary  '  is  the  recognised  epithet  to  apply  to  the  environs  of 
Madrid;  when  ^treeless'  has  been  added,  it  is  presumed  that 
everything  has  been  said  about  them.  But  not  long  since  we 
drove  for  nine  miles  through  trees,  even  through  woods,  following 
the  broad  Camino  del  Rej  to  the  Pardo,  the  old  hunting  lodge  of 
the  Spanish  kings.  The  Camino  del  Key  strikes  straight  from 
the  Puerta  de  S.  Vicente,  along  the  valley  of  the  Manzanares, 
down  a  long  avenue^  closed  at  the  Bombilia  end  by  a  gateway  of 
patch-and-powder  elegance.  *  Bourbon'  is  writ  large  on  this 
attempt  to  imitate  the  approaches  to  the  palace  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  modem  democracy 
has  rudely  disturbed  the  symmetry  of  the  royal  plan.  The  gate- 
way of  S,  Vicente  is  no  more,  and  where  it  stood  the  railway 
station  vomits  forth  its  cabs  and  omnibuses,  while  the  electric 
tram  hums  down  the  Avenue  to  the  Bombilia.  But  still,  as  of 
old,  the  cabins  of  the  washerwomen  cluster  about  the  Manzanaresy 
and,  '  whiter  than  snow  on  Hermon/  the  washing  of  Madrid  marks 
for  a  mile  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  Bombilia  is  in  summer  the  favourite  suburban  resort  of 
the  Madrilefios ;  and  even  now  under  the  bare  trees  a  waiter  is 
spreading  little  white  tables  in  the  soft  February  sunshine. 
Further  on  a  large  and  merry  party  are  dining  under  the  sunny 
wall  of  a  venta^  and  on  the  footpath  two  black-haired^  bareheaded 
maidens  revolve  in  a  hugging  ecstatic  waltz,  spinning  slowly, 
reversing,  like  any  East-enders.  But  we,  leaving  behind  us 
these  delights,  pass  steadily,  if  not  swiftly,  on  in  our  bumpy 
little  green  omnibus,  with  its  three  skeleton  steeds,  and  the  serious 
yellow  dog  sitting  upright  on  its  roof,  an  object  of  clamorous 
envy  to  curs  less  highly  placed  by  Providence.  '  The  coachmen 
of  Madrid  are  thieves,'  said  our  good  landlady,  when  we  spoke  of 
driving  to  the  Pardo.     '  I  will  get  you  a  good  country  carriage 
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for  half  the  money.'  And  so  she  did.  *  Que  demonio ! '  exclaimed 
the  admiring  neighbours,  when  whip-cracking,  bell-ringing,  the 
green  omnibus  drew  up  at  our  door;  the  three  horses,  the  two 
drivers,  and  the  all-surmounting  dog.  And  this,  Dona  Dolores 
was  careful  to  explain,  was  no  abstract  '  Que  demonio ! '  but  a 
direct  tribute  to  the  diabolical  cunning  she  had  shown  in  securing 
80  handsome  an  equipage  for  so  modest  a  sum. 

Past  the  Bombiha  the  road,  though  broad  as  before,  ceases  to 
foe  even  distantly  reminiscent  of  Versailles.  It  is  pure  Spanish. 
To  the  right  the  ilex  forest  hangs  its  mysterious  grey-green  folds 
on  the  slope,  above  the  saody  banks  and  the  pale-foliaged 
tamarisks ;  below  the  shallow  stream  of  the  Manzanares  glitters 
in  the  sun,  flowing  under  groves  of  elms  and  the  gnarled  limbs  of 
ancient  willows.  Beside  it  a  flock  of  sheep  feed  here  and  there 
on  the  scanty  grass,  and  big  black  and  white  birds  like  magpies 
flit  and  perch.  That  wan  yellowish  colour  of  the  river  bank,  of 
the  reeds  and  herbage ;  that  rolling  country  behind,  dark  with 
stimted  pine  and  deepening  to  blue  in  the  distance,  till,  bluer  yet, 
beyond  all  soar  up  the  wild  Sierras,  to  mingle  their  snows  with 
the  whiteness  of  wandering  clouds — where  have  I  seen  it  all 
before?  In  Madrid,  even  in  England.  For  this  is  the  Boyal 
Chace  of  the  Pardo ;  this  is  the  background  against  which,  out  of 
which  gallop  the  magic  steeds  of  Velasquez — ^the  Elysian  Fields 
in  which  he  has  chosen  to  immortalise  kings  and  princes.  How 
often  must  the  dignified  man  with  the  dark  pensive  face,  who 
holds  palette  and  brush  in  the  Gallery,  behind  '  Las  Meninas,' 
have  passed  along  this  broad  sandy  road !  How  often  seen  before 
him  yonder  blue  vignette  of  the  jagged  Sierras,  which  is  always 
floating  just  beyond  the  furthest  trees !  And  seeing  it,  be  sure 
Velasquez  did  not  call  the  environs  of  Madrid  ^  dreary  and  un« 
interesting.'  In  the  picture  of  the  boar-hunt  at  our  National 
Gallery,  he  has  denied  himself  this  glory  of  blue  distance.  He 
has  painted  simply  a  clearing  in  the  ilex  wood,  a  grey-green  and 
tawny-coloured  place.  You  may  find  it  anywhere  up  there  to  the 
right,  so  quite  the  same  you  are  half  surprised  not  to  find,  too, 
the  enclosure  with  the  boars,  the  picador-like  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back and  the  Queen's  coaches  within,  and  outside  it,  under  the 
trees,  the  talkative  man  in  the  red  cloak  and  the  rest  of  the 
crowd.  But  here,  along  the  old  royal  road,  come  two  modem 
royal  carriages.  They  are  tat  difierent  from  the  painted  coaches 
^  Queen  Isabella,  being  covered  brakes,  not  very  unlike  Mr. 
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Cook's,  but  having  each  trim  postillions  and  six  handsoihe  iniile^. 
They  do  not,  however,  contain  royalties,  but  poor  bronzed,  yet 
sickly-looking  fellows  from  the  Hospital  of  the  Buen  Suoeso, 
tfnfemioa  de  Cvha,  whom  the  Queen  sends  every  day  for  an  airing 
in  her  carriages.  One  little  black^moustached  soldado  leans  out 
as  they  pass,  and  fixes  the  green  omnibus  with  so  fierce  an  eye  I 

feel  no  doubt  he  must  have  detected  G in  its  depths  :  G , 

who ^  in  spite  of  those  temptations  to  belong  to  other  nations/ 
which  occasionally  beset  us  on  our  travels,  '  remains  an  English- 
man,' with  all  the  persistency  of  the  gentleman  in  the  song. 
They  disappear  over  the  one  bridge  between  Madrid  and  £1  Pardo 
— the  long  Puente  de  los  Franceses,  picturesque  among  its 
poplars,  which  was  built  by  the  French  during  their  occupation 
of  Madrid.  It  bears  an  inscription,  brief  and  prosaic,  yet  in  Eng- 
lish eyes  the  heading  of  a  whole  chapter  of  history,  glorious  and 
melancholy  and  shameful  and  heroic — *  To  CorufiaJ 

At  length  we  reach  a  few  houses,  and  immediately  after  wards 
draw  up  before  the  palace.  It  is  not  particularly  fine,  and  yet 
'tis  well  enough:  a  white  building,  running  round  two  square 
courts  and  with  cupola-topped  towers.  A  deep  moat  surnnmds 
it,  run  dry  and  unsuccessfully  planted.  The  big  entrance  is 
stately  and  cool,  stately  and  cool  the  broad  stone  staircase  and 
the  white  arcaded  court  beyond.  It  is  evident  that  above  the 
arcade  there  was  once  an  open  loggia  in  the  graceful  Italian 
manner ;  as,  however,  it  is  a  passage  leading  to  the  Infianta's  bed- 
rooms, you  observe  without  surprise  that  it  was  walled  up  several 
hundred  years  ago.  There  is  a  certain  style  about  this  larger 
(Sourt  which  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  survival  from  the  palace  of 
Charles  V.  The  bulk  of  the  building,  together  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Titian  and  Moro  which  it  contained,  was  burned  down 
in  1604.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  III.,  added  to  by  Charles  III., 
and  is  a  pleasant  maze  of  airy  rooms,  opening  into  each  other,  in 
and  out  and  round  about,  as  though  expressly  intended  for  games 
of  hide-and-seek.  The  waUs  of  these  numberless  rooms  are  hung 
with  fine  tapestries  of  various  dates ;  the  white  horses  of  Wouver- 
mans,  village  scenes  by  Teniers  in  his  more  refined  mood,  and 
others  by  artists  both  older  and  more  recent.  The^most  really 
interesting  of  the  tapestries  are  those  from  the  designs  of  Goya. 
The  designs  themselves  should  all  be  in  the  museum  at  Madrid, 
but  several  were  stolen  by  the  French,  and  one  or  two  have  dis- 
appeared in  other  ways.    Goya  had  not  the  luck  to  find  a  William 
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Morris  td  carry  out  his  designs,  and  the  paintings,  without  being 
masterpieces  of  colouring,  are  more  harmonious  in  their  tones 
than  the  woven  reproductions.  Yet  in  these,  too,  there  remains  a 
sense  of  grace,  of  beauty,  commonly  wanting  in  Goya.  They  are 
fall  of  the  human  interest  in  which  he  never  fails,  and  without 
that  element  of  the  ccmaille,  strong  in  his  work  as  in  his  pictured 
face.  It  is  the  life  of  old  Madrid  which  hangs  there  on  the 
walls ;  something  brighter,  something  cleaner,  it  may  be,  than  the 
original,  yet  essentially  true.  I  saw  that  very  crockery  shop  on 
the  ground  among  the  straw,  only  yesterday,  though  no  longer  in 
the  Plaza  de  Gebada,  where  now  stands  the  new  English-built 
market.  The  brown-faced  hag  was  there,  but  not  the  man  with 
the  mended  stocking,  or  the  two  neat  gentlewomen,  crouching  so 
recklessly  on  the  ground,  regardless  of  their  skirts,  while  they 
bargain.  The  towers  behind  may  still  be  seen,  but  neither  the 
powdered  lady  nor  the  fine  glass  coach  and  the  finer  footman. 
In  the  background  of  that  charming  group  centred  round  the 
sleeping  girl  and  the  intrusive  lamb,  the  washerwomen  are  drying 
clothes  on  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares ;  and  those  three  stately 
brown  women  with  brown  water-jars  on  their  heads  may  yet  stand 
under  the  palace  wall.  But  the  scene  of  the  game  of  'The 
Blind  Hen'  is  far  away  from  the  dry  stony  tableland  of  Madrid. 
Watteau  himself  might  have  fancied  that  ring  of  dancing  shapes, 
holies  and  gentlemen  in  spite  of  their  peasant  costume,  sport-* 
ing,  graceful  and  gay  as  birds,  on  the*  green  meadow  by  the 
lake.  Yonder  in  the  tapestry  still  stands  the  old  gateway  of 
S.  Vicente,  which  went  but  a  few  years  ago ;  and  pity  'tis  'tis 
gone !  But  then  how  good  a  thing  that  the  great  lady  pictured 
under  it,  one  Mary  Louise  of  Parma,  went  long  before !  She  and 
her  husband,  the  miserable  Charles  IV.,  ordered  these  tapestries, 
and  are  portrayed  in  them,  with  her  lover,  Godoy,  Prince  of  the 
Peace  and  traitor  to  his  country.  There  seems  a  curse  upon  the 
throne  of  Spain,  for  within  a  hundred  years  the  Bourbons  had 
become  almost  as  imbecile  as  the  last  male  heir  of  Charles  V. 
Small  wonder  if  some  of  the  more  intelligent  Spaniards  preferred 
well-meaning  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  their  rightful  sovereign.  Yet 
Joseph,  for  all  his  enlightenment  and  good  intentions,  was  but  a 
man  of  straw.  The  great  Imperial  brother  left  him  behind  at 
Burgos  in  1 808,  and  was  by  no  means  pleased  when,  after  the 
capture  of  Madrid,  Joseph  appeared  to  claim  his  kingdom.  It 
was  to  the  Pardo  that  he  was  relegated  while  Napoleon  was 
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making  up  his  mind  whether  he  himself  would  assume  the  crown 
of  Spain  or  whether  he  would  return  it  to  his  brother.  The 
notables  of  Madrid  fervently  petitioned  for  the  return  of  Joseph. 
They  clamoured  to  be  given  back  their  once-rejected  King  Log, 
for  King  Stork,  perched  at  Chamartin,  just  without  the  walls, 
threw  a  long  menacing  shadow  across  the  city.  And  Jupiter, 
kinder  than  the  god  in  the  fable,  compelled  Napoleon  northward 
by  means  of  Sir  John  Moore,  thus  temporarily  reinstating  Joseph 
in  Madrid. 

In  the  days  of  Isabella  II.  the  Pardo  would  be  crammed  to 
the  very  roof  with  fine  company.  Here  her  son  Alfonso  XII. 
died.  Among  the  elegant,  discomfortable  gilt  furniture  of  the 
royal  sitting-room  stand  two  large  leather  armchairs,  such  as  are 
seen  in  every  British  study  or  smoking-room.  They  were  brought 
here  for  the  greater  comfort  of  the  poor  sick  king.  The  adjoining 
bedroom,  in  which  he  died,  is  closed  and  in  process  of  being 
turned  into  a  chapel. 

The  once  favourite  palace  of  El  Pardo  has  now  been  un- 
inhabited, except  by  custodians,  for  fourteen  years.  It  is  more 
empty  and  forsaken  than  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  The 
Queen  is  said  never  to  enter  it,  though  she  often  visits  the  asylum 
for  the  destitute  poor  which  almost  forms  part  of  the  building. 
This  is  presided  over  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Gines ;  so  admirably 
that  he  seems  to  have  reconciled  the  retired  beggars  of  Madrid  to 
the  trials  of  comfort  and  the  hardships  of  cleanliness. 
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EAGLES  AND   THEIR  PREY. 

There  is  at  the  present  moment  at  the  Natural  History  Museum 
a  model  of  the  skull  of  an  eagle  so  gigantic  that  the  imagination 
can  scarcely  fit  it  into  the  life  of  this  planet  at  all. 

The  whole  head  is  larger  than  that  of  an  ox,  and  the  beak 
resembles  a  pair  of  hydraulic  shears.  Unlike  most  of  the  giant 
beasts,  this  eagle,  which  inhabited  Patagonia,  appears  from  its 
remains  to  have  differed  little  in  form  from  the  existing  species. 
Its  size  alone  distinguishes  it.  The  quills  of  the  feathers  which 
bore  this  awful  raptor  through  the  air  must  have  been  as  thick 
as  a  walking-stick,  and  the  webs  as  wide  as  oar-blades.  It  could 
have  killed  and  torn  to  pieces  creatures  as  large  as  a  bison,  and 
whirled  up  into  the  sky  and  dropped  upon  the  rocks  the  gigantic 
caiapaced  animals  of  prehistoric  Patagonia  as  easily  as  a  modem 
eagle  of  California  does  the  land  tortoises  on  which  it  feeds. 

Even  to-day  there  are  few  carnivorous  animals,  whether  birds 
or  beasts,  which  have  so  wide  a  range  of  prey  as  the  eagles.  Like 
thB  winged  dragons  of  old  story,  they  can  ravage  earth,  air,  and 
sea,  and  feed  promiscuously  on  the  denizens  of  all  three  elements. 
From  serpents  on  the  burning  desert  to  seals  on  the  everlasting 
ice,  from  monkeys  in  the  tropical  forest  to  marmots  on  the  Alpine 
slopes,  from  dead  sheep  on  Highland  hills  to  peacocks  in  the 
Indian  jungles,  no  form  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  comes  amiss  to  them, 
and  the  young  eagle,  driven  by  the  inexorable  law  of  his  race 
from  the  home  where  he  was  reared,  finds  a  free  breakfast  table 
wherever  he  flie?. 

The  great  eagle  haunt  of  Europe  is  in  Spain ;  while  in  Asia, 
according  to  Mr.  Phillipps  WoUey,  there  are  perhaps  more  eagles 
gathered  together  near  that  comer  of  the  Caspian  Sea  where  the 
Kour  Biver  runs  parallel  with  the  Caucasus  than  in  any  other 
place.  This  is  due  to  the  immense  passage  of  migratory  wild 
fowl  and  other  birds  across  this  line  of  country  every  winter  and 
spring.  The  eagles  follow  them,  as  the  lions  in  South  Africa 
once  followed  the  migration  of  the  spring  buck. 

In  Spain,  especially  in  the  south,  there  are  three  species  of 
eagle,  grading  downwards  in  size,  and  these  are,  in  parts,  so 
plentiful  that  their  habits  may  be  observed  with  more  chance  of 
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success  than  anywhere,  except  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  tlid 
forest  of  Atholl. 

The  golden  eagle  is  the  largest,  and  next  in  size  comes  the 
imperial  eagle,  the  bird  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
emblem  of  the  Boman  emperors.  This  is  a  fine  fierce  bird  (in 
Europe)  with  a  wedge  of  white  feathers  on  its  shoulders.  A 
smaller  kind  is  Bonellis'  eagle,  which  is  sometimes  trained  to 
catch  hares  and  large  game  birds.  When  Mr.  Abel  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Buck  were  shooting  and  collecting  natural  history 
specimens  in  Southern  Spain,  their  keeper  caught  thirty  eagles 
in  two  months  on  a  partridge  and  rabbit  preserve  twenty  miles 
from  the  mountains.  The  birds  found  out  that  game  was 
abundant,  and  raided  it  regularly.  Mr.  Chapman  searched  for 
and  found  the  nests,  both  of  the  imperial  eagles  and  BoneUis' 
eagle.  These  were  generally  in  cork-trees.  In  visiting  one  of 
these  nests  an  imperial  eagle  was  shot  while  bringing  a  rabbit  to 
its  young.  Its  stomach  contained  the  remains  of  a  yowng  golden 
eagUf  which  it  had  killed  and  eaten.  One  of  a  pair  of  young 
ones  had  been  taken  from  a  golden  eagle's  nest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  imperial  eagle  had  seen 
and  swallowed  the  survivor ! 

It  is  difficult  to  set  any  limits  to  the  size  of  the  aTiirm^U 
which  they  will  sometimes  attack.  The  mixture  of  courage  and 
stupidity  in  eagle  minds  is  just  sufficient  to  induce  them  at  times 
to  *  go  for'  anything  moving.  They  are  quite  aware  that  if  they 
blind  any  animal  it  will  probably  be  at  their  mercy.  I  am  not 
sure,  also,  whether  they  do  not  look  on  eyes  as  tit-bits  which  can 
be  carried  off  anjhow,  whether  they  eat  the  creature  afterwards 
or  not.  This  is  a  horrible  idea,  but  the  following  first-hand 
observations  bear  it  out. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  forest  of  Blair  Atholl,  Lord  Tullibaidine 
shot  a  hind  in  the  winter,  and  the  bullet  went  on  and  killed  a 
calf  also.  He  ran  over  a  ridge  of  rocks  to  get  another  shot,  fired 
again,  and  then  came  back  to  see  what  he  had  killed  with  his 
first  barrel.  An  eagle  had  already  descended  on  the  calf  and  torn 
its  eyes  out,  though  another  shot  had  been  fired  not  thirty  yards 
away. 

It  has  often  been  denied  that  eagles  try  to  kill  such  large 
ereatures  as  red  deer.  Becently,  since  the  golden  eagles  have 
increased  in  the  deer  forests,  and  both  sportsmen  and  their 
servants  have  been  more  observant,  the  facts  have  been  made 
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clear  bejond  doubt.  Nor  is  this  a  recent  habit  of  eagles,  acquired 
fiince  deer  have  multiplied  in  the  newly  made  forests.  The  follow- 
ing interesting  anecdote,  which  Lord  Powerscourt  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  communicate  to  the  writer,  relates  to  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  1858.  *  In  that  year/  Lord  Powerscourt  writes,. 
*  I  had  a  share  in  Fannick  Forest  in  Boss-shire,  which  was  let  to 
Captain  Wabh,  now  Lord  Ormathwaite,  Captain  Wyndham,  now 
Lord  Leconfield,  and  myself,  all  of  the  1st  Life  Guards.  The 
forest  had  at  that  time  not  long  been  cleared  of  sheep,  and  there 
was  not  a  very  heavy  stock  of  deer  on  the  ground,  I  was  walking 
along  the  skyline  of  the  ridge  which  runs  from  Corrie  Eioch  by 
Corrie  Beg,  up  to  Scouramohr,  when  I  saw  a  hare  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  to  my  surprise  she  never  moved,  and  allowed  me  to 
take  her  up  in  my  arms.  Donald  Fraser,  the  stalker,  was  equally 
astonished,  and  said  that  there  must  be  an  eagle  somewhere, 
which  had  frightened  the  hare.  We  looked  about,  and  sure 
enough  in  the  glen  below  us  we  saw  a  pair  of  golden  eagles  sailing 
about.  Donald  said  that  there  must  be  a  wounded  deer  which 
they  were  after,  and  on  spying  the  ground  we  saw  a  small  stag 
limping  downhill  with  a  broken  hind  leg.  We  sat  down  to 
watch  him,  and  saw  the  two  eagles  fly  down  past  him,  and  as  they 
passed  they  went  one  on  each  side.  As  we  saw  them  swoop 
down  on  either  side  of  the  stag's  head  several  times,  I  said, 
"  What  are  they  doing  ? "  and  Donald  answered,  **  They're  just 
picking  out  his  een."  They  were  doing  this  so  that  when  his 
eyes  were  blinded  they  might  the  more  easily  despatch  him. 
We  watched  the  two  eagles  pursue  him  all  down  the  glen  by  the 
side  of  the  river  till  they  became  lost  to  view.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  killed  the  stag  after  having  first  destroyed  his  eyes. 
When  they  were  out  of  sight  the  hare  got  up  and  ran  away. 
On  another  occasion  I  was  stalking  a  stag  in  the  Black  Mountain 
Forest  (Lord  Breadalbane's),  and  as  we  were  getting  near  the  stag 
the  stalker  nudged  me  and  said,  "  Look  at  the  aigle,"  and  there, 
about  fifty  yards  from  us,  was  a  splendid  golden  eagle,  walking 
-with  long  strides  in  the  heather.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  him,  as 
he  caught  sight  of  us,  simply  spread  his  wings,  and,  without 
flapping  them  once,  rise  off  the  ground  and  sail  majestically  away.' 
Most  readers  must  have  felt  doubts  as  to  the  stories  of  eagles 
attacking  men,  even  when  their  nests  were  being  robbed.  But 
an  instance  of  such  an  attack,  made  in  the  open  and  not  near  a 
nest,  occurred  to  Mr.  Turner-Turner,  a  well-known  sportsman  and 
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amateur  far-hunter  in  British  Colombia.  Dming  an  expeditimi 
into  North  British  Colombia  he  had  been  trying  oneoccessfollj  to 
get  a  shot  at  a  band  of  cariboo.  Seeing  an  eagle  in  the  distance, 
he  stood  still  to  watch  it,  as  he  had  not  seen  one  in  the  neighboor- 
hood  where  he  was  shooting.  '  The  groond  was  covered  with  sii 
inches  of  snow,  except  on  the  sommits  of  the  moontains,  where  it 
was  deeper,'  writes  Mr.  Tomer-Tomer,  'and  I  was  therefore  a 
conspicooos  object.  Presently  I  was  sorprised  to  see  how  dose 
the  bird  was  approaching,  bot  concloded  that  it  most  have  mistaken 
me  standing  still  for  a  stomp,  and  woold  immediately  discover  its 
error.  It  never  deviated  from  its  coorse  or  changed  its  position, 
except  to  drop  its  legs  slightly  when  aboot  ten  yards  off,  and  in 
line  with  my  head.  These  it  qoickly  drew  op  again,  Ayiiig 
directly  at  my  face,  which  so  took  me  by  surprise  as  to  leave  me 
hardly  time  to  throw  op  my  rifle  as  a  goard,  and  to  wave  my 
left  hand.  This  caosed  the  eagle  to  pass  above  me  with  the 
rash  of  half  a  dozen  rockets.  Up  to  this  time  the  thonght  of 
harming  the  bird  never  occorred  to  me.  Bot  I  then  &ced  aboot 
and  fired  at  my  retreating  foe.  Then  with  a  rapid  wheel  it  turned 
to  renew  the  attack,  this  time  making  an  ondoobted  and  inten- 
tional stoop  at  my  head,  in  which  it  woold  have  been  soccessfol 
had  I  not  soddenly  docked.  It  was  not  a  conmion  bald  eagle, 
bot,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  a  moontain  or  golden  eagle.' 

This  incident,  which  fortonately  occorred  to  a  first-class  shot 
and  carefol  observer,  still  living,  is  thorooghly  in  keeping  with 
eagle  ways.  The  bird  made  straight  for  his  face,  the  eyes  being 
probably  the  object.  It  occorred  in  a  region  where  men  were 
then  rarely  seen,  and  very  probably  the  bird  did  not  realise  that 
it  was  a  marij  the  being  armed  with  a  gon,  which  all  animalii 
dread,  for  it  attacked  again,  undeterred  by  the  shot.  It  merely 
saw  a  large  animal  whose  sight  it  'coold  probably  destroy,  and 
then  have  the  victim  at  its  mercy. 

The  range  of  size  in  the  prey  of  eagles  soggests  the  v»7 
interesting  qoestion  of  the  weight  that  one  can  carry  on  the  wing. 
This  involves  the  possibility  of  the  old  and  by  no  means  reftited 
belief  that  eagles  have  at  times  carried  off  homan  infants,  and 
either  dropped  them  or  taken  them  to  a  distance,  when  they 
have  been  rescoed.  To  refer  to  these  stories  may  provoke  a 
smile.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  disbelieve  the  tales  of  local 
observers  or  of  tradition  aboot  animals.  Bot  the  writer  has  seen 
so  many  oases  in  which  this  scepticism  has  been  wrong  that, 
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unless  a  story  is  shown  to  be  physically  impossible,  he  thinks  it 
better  to  mention  the  evidence  and  leave  it  to  time  and  fnture 
observation  to  decide.  In  proof  whereof  is  here  set  down  the 
result  of  an  experiment  made  when  the  ability  of  a  large  bird  to 
carry  a  heavy  weight  was  questioned  on  structural  grounds. 

Tschudi,  the  naturalist  of  the  Alps,  collected  very  carefully 
the  stories  of  children  carried  off  by  eagles  in  the  mountains.  As 
it  happened,  most  of  these  crimes  were  assigned,  not  to  eagles, 
bat  to  the  bearded  vulture  or  lammergeyer.  The  bests  known  of 
all  is  the  case  of  a  child  called  Anne  Zurbuchen,  who  was  carried 
off  in  a  hayfield  on  the  high  Alps  in  the  Bernese  Oberlond.  The 
details,  entered  in  the  -p&nah  archives  of  the  village  of  Habkeren, 
are  very  exact.     She  was  carried  350  yards,  and  was  very  little  hurt. 

Other  Swiss  reports  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  children  have  been  carried  off  for  some  distance  by 
large  raptors.  In  some  comments  on  these  stories  it  was 
objected  that  the  Alpine  instances  were  set  down  to  the  wrong 
bird.  The  golden  eagle  was  the  robber,  not  the  lammergeyer. 
This  bird  has  almost  disappeared  from  the  Alps,  but  observations 
of  its  habits  in  Spain  and  in  India  show  that  it  is  a  carrion- 
feeding  bird  very  largely,  not  particularly  bold,  and  most  unlikely 
to  try  to  carry  off  a  human  infant.  But  it  was  also  stated  that 
the  lammergeyer  had  such  weak  vulturine  claws,  *  like  a  turkey's,* 
that  it  could  not  carry  a  heavy  weight  at  all.  I  had  sufficient 
remembrances  of  the  curved  talons  of  a  fine  lammergeyer  at 
Amsterdam  to  doubt  this.  There  is  nothing  like  seeing  things 
Tor  oneself,  so  I  did  some  kidnapping  on  my  own  account  by 
stealing  a  little  girl's  largest  and  favourite  doll,  bigger  than  a 
'long-clothes  baby,'  and  had  it  dressed  in  the  complete  clothes  of 
I  child  a  year  old,  fastened  a  seven-pound  weight  to  its  waist, 
which  brought  it  up  well  over  eight  pounds — that  being  about 
:he  weight  of  a  six-weeks-old  baby — and  asked  permission  to  look 
it  some  lammergeyers'  skins  in  a  collection  which  contained 
specimens  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia* 

I  was  shown  several  drawers  full  of  the  dried  skins  of  the  great 
^ypaetus  or  '  vulture  eagle,'  obtained  in  different  mountain  ranges 
Tom  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Himalayas.  Needless  to  say,  I  chose  a 
Mg  one — a  bird  from  the  Himalayas,  with  very  large  talons,  and 
:aking  out  the  *  baby '  from  the  bag  I  forced  open  the  contracted 
foot,  pushed  the  front  and  back  talons  through  the  infant's  clothes 
it  its  waist,  aud  allowed  the  other  claws  to  close  on  and  catch  where 
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they  liked.  Takisg  hold  of  the  shank  of  the  leg  so  that  the  skin 
might  not  tear,  I  found  that  the  claws  of  (me  foot  of  a  dead  and 
dried  lammergeyer  were  sharp  enough  and  curved  enough  to  hold 
up  the  clothes  and  eight  pounds  dummy  of  a  baby.  This  shows 
how  greatly  the  offensive  equipment  of  a  species  may  be  under- 
estimated. 

Why  any  one  should  doubt  that  a  golden  eagle  could  do  this  is 
not  clear.  The  County  Council  of  Ross-shire  complains  that  so 
many  kmbs  are  taken  off*  by  eagles  that  they  can  protect  the 
birds  no  longer,  and  a  lamb  when  newly  bom  weighs  ten  pounds. 
Golden  eagles  habitually  carry  weights  of  six  pounds  high  in  the 
air.  Mr.  C.  Collier,  who  has  for  some  years  been  sporting  tenant 
of  the  island  of  Raasay,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  informs  me  that  he 
has  seen  an  eagle  flying  with  a  mountain  hare  in  its  claws,  and 
holding  it  while  carrion  crows  were  mobbing  it.  In  order  that 
they  may  fly  at  all,  the  muscular  strength  of  birds  relatively 
to  their  size  is  enormous.  In  the  case  of  the  eagles  the  main 
object  of  these  muscles  is  to  give  a  margin  of  power  for  suspending 
its  weight  in  the  air.  Brown  hares  are  the  common  prey  of  eagles 
wherever  the  two  species  are  found  together,  and  have  been  such 
since  the  days  of  iEsehylus,  who  notes  this  in  the  '  Agamemnon.' 

A  moderate-sized  brown  hare  weighs  7^  lbs.,  and  a  large 
one  8^  lbs.  If  an  eagle  can  carry  this  to  its  nest,  it  could  cer- 
tainly carry  an  infant  a  few  hundred  yards  or  across  a  chasm.^ 
It  seems  probable  that  eight  pounds  is  about  the  limit  of  weight 
which  a  golden  eagle  can  easily  carry  in  the  air,  because  in 
Spain  it  was  noticed  that  the  smaller  species,  the  imperial 
eagle,  generally  pulled  a  hare  in  two,  or  tore  off  the  head,  before 
flying  with  it  to  the  nest,  as  if  the  whole  carcass  were  too  heavy 
for  it.  But  much  depends  upon  the  position  from  which  the  bird 
has  to  lift  its  prey,  and  on  whether  it  is  in  good  flying  condition. 
After  a  meal  eagles  are  sometimes  so  gorged  that  they  can 
scarcely  raise  themselves,  and  they  never  spring  very  lightly  from 
the  ground.  But  we  may  take  it  that  as  a  rule  when  an  eagle 
kills  prey  it  is  *  h'ght '  and  hungry,  and  consequently  in  the  best 
condition  to  lift  and  fly  away  with  its  quarry,  should  it  desire  to 

*  A  child  in  an  eagle's  nest  is  the  crest  of  the  house  of  Stanley.  The  story 
handed  down  is  that  the  child  was  the  heiress  of  the  Lathams,  whose  property 
Koowslcy  was,  and  that  she  was  carried  to  an  eagle's  nest  there.  Bat  it  is 
prohablo  that  the  story  was  made  later  to  account  for  the  crest,  and  that  the 
latter  was  an  emblem  or  ideal  arms. 
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do  80.  Mr.  C.  Collier  caught  a  golden  eagle  in  Baasay  when  in  a 
gorged  condition  by  chasing  it  np  a  narrow  cleft  whence  it  could 
not  rise.  He  kept  this  bird,  which  became  quite  tame  to  him, 
bat  exhibited  all  the  boldness  and  unreflecting  ferocity  towards 
other  creatures  which  is  the  normal  attitude  of  eagles.  It  was  so 
audacious  that  it  would  fly  down  on  the  enclosed  and  barred 
kennel  when  pointers  were  jumping  up  against  the  bars  and  try 
to  seize  their  heads. 

In  India  the  peacock  is  killed  by  two  species  of  eagle,  one  of 
which  is  known  locally  as  the  *  peacock-killer.*  One  was  seen  to 
stoop  at  a  peacock  on  the  ground  and  strike  at  its  head.  The 
peacock  dodged  low,  and  flew  into  a  patch  of  tall  grass.  The 
eagle  flew  to  a  tree  and  kept  watch.  Presently  the  peacock  moved 
out  of  its  shelter,  and  the  eagle  pounced  and  caught  it  by  the 
neck.  The  scene  would  make  a  good  subject  for  an  animal 
painter. 

Harpy  eagles  are  said  to  kill  wild  turkeys,  but  these  are  doubt- 
less seized  on  the  ground  and  torn  to  pieces  there.  This  is  the 
regular  eagle  method  of  making  a  'kill.'  It  descends,  pitches 
on  its  victim,  and  grips  it  with  one  or  both  feet,  driving  in  the 
talons  and  *  putting  on  the  drag '  with  its  wings.  When  the 
victim  is  exhausted  by  struggling,  it  leans  forward  and  breaks  the 
vertebral  cord  of  the  neck  with  its  beak. 

Wherever  the  great  tropical  forest  grows,  whether  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New,  a  separate  class  of  great  forest  eagle  seems  to 
be  produced.  The  largest  of  all  living  raptors  yet  known  was 
discovered  only  six  years  ago,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  these  forest 
eagles.  It  was  found  in  the  island  of  Samar  (one  of  the  Philip- 
pines) by  Mr.  Whitehead,  whose  death  in  Hainan  was  lately 
recorded.  He  brought  the  skin  back  to  South  Kensington,  where 
it  lies  among  the  treasures  of  the  bird  department.  Nothing  is 
yet  known  of  its  habits;  but  the  few  natives  who  know  it  say  that 
it  lives  on  monkeys,  caught  on  the  tree-tops.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  so  large  and  interesting  a  bird  should  not  have 
been  discovered  before.  But  the  tropical  forest  is  still  a  possible 
place  to  find  more  giant  eagles.  It  is  extremely  likely  that 
some  may  be  discovered  haunting  the  Congo  forest.  In  the  cor- 
responding regions  of  South  and  Central  America  the  harpy 
eagle  is  found — a  bird  so  large  and  formidable  that  it  would  seem 
impossible  not  to  observe  it.  But  the  great  height  and  thickness 
of  the  trees  make  the  birds  above  them  invisible.    Mr.  Salvin  in 
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all  his  travels  in  those  regions  only  once  saw  a  wild  harpj  eagle. 
In  examining  the  skins  brought  over  to  this  conntry,  one  is 
struck  with  the  astonishing  thickness  and  strength  of  the  ^  wrists ' 
and  the  size  of  the  talons.  Azaia  said  that  thej  ^  would  kill 
animals  of  thrice  their  own  weight/  But  what  is  their 
weight  ?  Mr.  Whitehead  guessed  that  of  his  great  eagle  at  six- 
teen  pounds.  The  harpy  is  not  so  large.  There  is  a  species  of 
harpy  eagle  in  Mexico  which  used  to  be  tamed  to  take  deer. 

fiecent  observers  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
hfkbits  of  the  Scotch  golden  eagle.  Mr.  Booth,  the  creator  of  the 
Dyke  Boad  Museum  at  Brighton^  found  that  while  the  ospreyshad 
deserted  their  old  eyries  on  the  lakes  for  the  thick  forests,  the 
golden  eagles  were  still  nesting  on  the  hills.  In  some  places 
they  had  not  only  nests,  but  regular  '  bowers '  and  seats,  where 
they  spent  part  of  the  day.  One  of  these  eagle  bowers  was  an 
ancient  haunt.  It  was  overshadowed  by  a  couple  of  birch 
bushes  and  a  mountain  ash.  The  turf  was  quite  worn  at  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  and  the  roots  themselves  and  a  mass  of  old  moulted 
feathers  showed  how  frequent  their  visits  were  to  the  spot.  The 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  and  bushes  which  came  within  their 
reach  were  entirely  cut  off  by  their  beaks.  The  birds  had,  in  &c^ 
made  a  regular  harbour  to  shelter  themselves,  removing  all  the 
boughs  that  interfered  with  their  comfort,  as  neatly  as  if  the  work 
had  been  done  by  a  woodman  armed  with  a  chopper.  The  ends 
of  the  twigs  that  were  left  were  scored  by  hundreds  of  mariff, 
showing  that  the  result  had  not  been  obtained  in  one  day.  Ib 
California  also  the  golden  eagles  have  been  known  to  adorn  their 
nests  with  sacks  and  odd-shaped  roots  and  plants. 

Mr.  Booth's  observations  in  the  Highlands  led  him  to  believe 
that  the  eagles  there  are  indolent  birds,  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
exert  themselves  if  they  could  find  a  meal  of  carrion  or  Animftla 
caught  in  traps.  He  never  saw  <me  pursue  unwounded  winged 
game.    Now  for  another  side  to  this  picture. 

In  the  extensive  deer  forests,  which  embrace  whole  moxmtaiD 
<  systems,'  in  the  Highlands,  from  deep  valley  to  mountain  top, 
and  from  end  to  end  of  the  chains  of  hills,  golden,  eagles  are  now 
very  numerous.  The  &vourite  home  of  the  eagle  is  on  what  are 
called  the  ^  high  tops.'  The  rocky  bones  of  the  mountains  there 
stick  out  stark  and  bare  [through  the  thin  skin  of  mossee,  lichens, 
and  mountain  {plants.  This  .is  fax,  above  the  line  of  grouse  and 
heather,  and  of  grass  and  sheep,  and  most  remote  of  idl  from  the 
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haunts  of  men  the  land  of  the  ptarmigan,  the  deer,  and  the 
mountain  hare.  Here,  among  snow  and  frost,  mists  and  storms, 
as  well  as  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  the  Highland  summer,  the  eagles 
dwell ;  and  nearly  their  whole  provision  of  food  is  levied  from  the 
mountain  hares  and  the  ptarmigan.  The  latter  they  take  on  the 
wing,  and,  hunting  in  pairs,  '  drive '  the  birds,  just  as  the  Indian 
eagles  drive  the  flocks  of  pigeons  from  one  to  the  other.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Millais,  who  has  often  watched  them  on  the  '  high  tops,*  says 
that  the  hen  bird  (the  larger)  usually  sat  on  a  cliff  or  rock  near 
some  corrie.  The  cock  then  sailed  away  high  in  the  air,  and  flew 
round  the  mountain  and  drove  the  ptarmigan  down  to  her.  '  He 
descends  and  ranges  the  rocks  as  carefully  as  a  setter,  in  the 
direction  of  his  mate.  Game  is  soon  found,  when,  instead  of 
dropping  on  his  quarry,  the  usual  habit  of  eagles  when  hunting 
bj  themselves,  he  makes  a  sudden  feint,  and  thus  gets  his  tenifled 
victims  on  the  wing  at  once,  when  he  can  always  force  one  or  two 
in  the  required  direction  by  keeping  just  behind  and  below  them. 
Thus  he  keeps  up  with  the  low  scurrying  flight  of  the  ptarmigan, 
with  slow  flaps  of  his  own  wings,  till  the  point  is  reached  where 
the  hen  eagle  sits  waiting  the  coming  of  her  lord.  Then,  giving 
a  scream  or  yelp,  for  it  resembles  the  latter,  he  is  immediately 
answered  by  her.'  The  hen  eagle  dashes  into  the  flock  and 
seizes  one,  while  the  cock  drops  his  talons  on  the  back  of  another ^ 
and  the  two  then  adjourn  to  some  rocks  near,  and  pluck  and  eat 
their  game. 

The  largest  eagle  known,  until  the  late  IMr.  WTiitehead  found 
the  great  forest  eagle,  was  the  sea-eagle  of  Kamschatka.  It  is 
named  after  Steller,  the  Arctic  naturalist,  and  haunts  the  desolate 
coast  which  runs  from  the  frozen  rim  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  south- 
wards to  Corea.  These  tear  the  flesh  from  stranded  whales,  or, 
flying  out  to  sea,  seize  the  young  seals  from  beside  their  dams  on 
the  ice  floes  or  the  islets  where  they  breed.  On  the  mainland 
they  hunt  the  Arctic  fox,  and  doubtless  also  kill  the  reindeer  £ELwns. 
Most  sea-eagles  will  take  prey  from  the  surface  of  the  water  itself, 
though  they  do  not  habitually  do  this,  as  does  the  osprey.  The 
bald-headed  eagle  of  North  America,  the  emblem  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  known  to  seize  and  kill  a  cormorant  which  had 
risen  to  the  sxurface  of  the  water  after  diving  in  pursuit  of  fish ; 
and  the  beautiful  grey  and  white  Chilian  sea-eagle  hunts  just 
where  the  waves  break,  and  seizes  fish  embarrassed  in  the  whit6 
water.    But  as  a  rule  the  fishing  eagles  wait  and  watch  the  water 
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till  they  see  a  fish  in  difficulties,  and  then  swoop  down  and  seize  it 
All  fish  that  are  injured,  sick,  or  hunted  by  other  predatory  crea- 
tures are  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  sxurface  of  the  water. 
This  is  the  eagles'  chance,  which  they  seldom  miss.  At  Mottisfont 
Abbey,  on  the  Test,  the  late  Mr.  Dan  Meinertzhagen  kept  a 
number  of  tame  eagles.  Three  of  these  were  allowed  to  fly  loose. 
Two  were  sea-eagles,  the  female  being  the  largest  eagle  I  have  ever 
seen.  She  appeared  to  be  quite  as  big  as  Steller's  sea-eagle,  the 
head  being  as  broad  as  a  bull-terrier's.  During  the  time«these  birds 
were  loose  about  the  abbey  grounds  they  completely  lost  the  fear 
of  man,  and  helped  themselves  to  what  took  their  £Emcy.  They 
raided  the  home  farm  and  killed  the  fowls,  and  made  a  solitude  of 
cats,  killing  and  eating  any  they  found  in  the  fields  or  round  the 
house ;  they  even  chased  a  prize  pussy  belonging  to  a  lady  in  the 
village,  and  it  escaped  only,  so  to  speak,  by  the  fur  of  its  taiL 
Then  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  rabbits  and  the  river. 
There  are  two  branches  of  the  Test,  full  of  trout,  close  by,  and  a 
pond,  possibly  an  old  stew-pond,  with  coarse  fish,  in  the  meadows 
between  the  rivers.  There,  I  believe,  they  picked  up  a  fish  or  two  5 
but  in  Hampshire  the  trout  do  not  often  get  into  difficulties,  and 
the  eagles  had  to  wait.  Their  chance  came.  A  guest  at  the 
abbey  had  just  landed  a  fine  trout,  and  was  about  to  take  the  hook 
and  fly  out  of  its  mouth,  when  something  overshadowed  his  head 
and  descended  on  the  fish.  It  was  one  of  the  eagles,  which  not 
only  picked  up  and  flew  oflF  with  the  trout,  but  also  with  the  line  and 
the  top  joint  of  the  rod,  like  a  regular  '  harpy '  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  South  African  veldt,  like  most  *  steppe '  countries,  is  a 
favourite  hunting-ground  of  eagles  and  carrion-hawks  and  vultures. 
There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  life  still  left  on  the  veldt,  so  far 
as  eagles'  food  is  concerned.  Among  these  are  the  smaller  buck, 
found  in  the  rough  ground  and  near  the  rivers,  some  hardly  larger 
than  a  big  hare.  Though  these  are  not  their  regular  prey,  they 
will  attack  them  when  wounded.  An  eagle  was  seen  to  dash  at  a 
wounded  steinbuck  and  strike  at  it  with  its  feet.  The  buck,  though 
close  to  coirer,  instantly  squatted  like  a  hare,  and  let  the  hunters 
approach  it  again,  rather  than  face  the  eagle.  Here  are  the  tawny 
eagle  and  those  splendid  birds  the  hawk -eagles.  The  martial  hawk- 
eagle  is  the  finest  or  among  the  finest  in  appearance  of  the  whoh 
tribe.  There  are  also  the  screaming  eagle,  a  fish-eater,  and  the 
Bateleur  eagle,  which  makes  up  for  the  shortness  of  its  tail  by  i 
head  rivalling  that  of  the  martial  hawk-eagle— eye  coal-black, 
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brow  heavy  and  scowling,  beak  and  claws  crimson-red — a  most 
remarkable  bird.    To  say  that  in  places  these  eagles  are  'as 
common  as  crows '  is  an  exaggeration ;  but  they  are  really  nnmerons, 
the  Bateleur  eagles  constantly  patrolling  the  sky  above,  the  others 
keeping  a  watch  keen  and  relentless  from  dead  trees,  cliffs,  or 
kopjes.  For  all  there  is  a  vast  store  of  food.   Snakes  in  abundance ; 
lizards  of  all  sizes,  up  to  iguanas  four  feet  long  ;  thousands  of  little 
rodents  in  the  grass  of  the  veldt ;  meerkats ;  tortoises  (eagles  in 
places  are  very  partial  to  tortoises) ;  fish  for  the  fishing  eagles ;  any 
quantity  of  wild  fowl  by  the  rivers ;  and  koorhans  or  florikans  of  all 
sizes,  from  that  of  a  bustard  to  a  plover.     It  is  evident  that  to 
catch  many  of  these  creatures  needs  no  skill  or  speed  at  all ;  and 
eagles  are  not  given  to  taking  violent  exercise  for  amusement,  like 
the  peregrine  falcon.    The  Bateleur  eagle  is,  however  an  exception 
to  what  Mr.  Jorrocks  would  have  called  the  *  henterpriseless '  ways 
of  the  others  in  this  land  of  too  great  plenty.     It  is  small  as  eagles 
go,  and  lives  mainly  on  the  small  rodents,  jerboas,  young  Cape 
hares,  and  the  like  on  the  veldt.    It  is  the  habit  of  these,  as  well 
as  of  our  rabbits  and  of  all  game  birds,  to  squat  and  remain 
motionless  when  an  eagle  or  hawk  goes  overhead,  and  after  he  has 
passed  to  jump  up  and  be  off  in  the  opposite  direction.    The 
Bateleur  eagles  seem  to  have  learnt  this,  and  adopt  the  following 
plan  to  outwit  their  prey : — ^The  bird  flies  with  its  head  bent  down 
and  beak  pressed  against  its  breast,  so  that  it  not  only  looks  down- 
wards, but  actually  backwards  along  the  line  of  its  belly — a  line 
which,  if  continued,  would  reach  the  ground  perhaps  forty  yards 
behind  it.    Its  tail  offers  no  impediment  to  this,  for  it  is  absurdly 
short,  as  if  clipped  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors.     When  an  animal  or 
bird  thinks  that  the  eagle  is  well  past,  and  jumps  up  to  be  off,  the 
eagle  sees  it,  wheels  round,  and  gives  chase. 

Several  Indian  naturalists  have  recorded  that  eagles  degenerate 
in  the  hot  climate  of  the  Peninsula,  and  become  regular  carrion- 
Feeders.  The  most  striking  instance  in  the  case  of  Indian  species 
A  the  black  eagle.  This  fine  and  formidable-looking  creature  has 
}ecome  a  common  bird-nester  and  egg-robber,  and  beats  the 
ungle  looking  for  small  bird's-nests.  It  is  so  degraded  that  it  not 
mly  catches  the  birds  when  sitting,  but  sucks  the  eggs — sinking 
0  the  level  of  a  carrion-crow  or  a  disreputable  magpie. 

C.  J.  Cornish. 
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HOW  MR.    MIDSHIPMAN  IRNIDGE 
KEPT    CHRISTMAS, 

In  the  days  when  England  fought  France  and  Spain  on  all  the 
seas,  a  little  ramshackle  18-gan  brig  departed  from  Plymouth  on 
a  roving  commission  to  harass  the  southern  shores  of  the  enemy. 
As  a  fighting  machine  she  was  not  of  much  account,  being  slow- 
footed  and  undermanned,  but  nevertheless  this  small  dissipated- 
looking  craft  sagged  down  the  black  coast-lines  of  Spain  behaving 
after  the  manner  of  a  120-gun  leviathan,  and  would  be  denied 
nothing  in  glory. 

Her  commander,  when  she  started,  was  one  Thomas  Man- 
nington,  an  acting  lieutenant  of  twenty-two,  who  thought  the 
Syivt  could  beat  anything  afloat,  and  who  in  his  heart  despised 
the  big  frigates  and  line-of-battle  ships  composing  the  fleet,  which 
he  intermittently  followed,  and  to  which  he  pretended  to  be 
attached. 

Having  slain  and  wounded  many  Spaniards  and  steadily 
lessened  the  number  of  her  scanty  crew,  the  Swrt^  in  exchanging 
compliments  with  something  four  times  her  own  size  off  Barcelona, 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  not  only  her  commander,  but  many 
other  brave  fellows.  She  escaped  in  the  early  dawn  of  a  chill 
December  day,  leaving  her  late  antagonist  drifting  helplessly 
shorewards,  but  with  a  tall  French  frigate  in  the  offing  hastening 
to  give  assistance. 

Therefore  the  battered  English  brig  dragged  herself  slowly 
away  to  the  west,  her  masts  gone,,  her  rigging  hanging  about  her 
sides,  and  the  blood  and  sand  of  the  fight  yet  mired  about 
her  trampled  decks.  Her  new  commander  got  up  jury-masts  and 
hoisted  what  sail  he  could,  and  then  stood  out  for  Cadiz,  a  proud 
but  anxious  servant  of  the  King  on  what  was,  for  the  time  beiDg 
at  any  rate,  his  own  quarter-deck. 

Mr.  Midshipman  Ulick  Imidge  came  of  Irish  blood,  a  good 
fighting  fluid,  that  heals  kindly,  so  that  the  wound  which  had 
sliced  away  a  bit  of  his  scalp  hurt  far  less  than  the  remembrance 
of  the  defeated  Migrvonne,  whose  capture  had  only  been  averted 
by  the  unlucky  appearance  of  the  other  Frenchman. 
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'the  middy  of  a  century  ago  shared  with  the  human  frame  the 
extreme  reputation  of  being  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  He 
Was  not  a  tactician,  perhaps,  like  the  young  gentleman  of  his  age 
in  the  present  day,  but  he  had  a  magnificent  and  congenital 
ignorance  of  odds,  a  negative  quality  which  went  £eu:  towards 
counteracting  the  defects  of  his  education,  and  not  seldom  brought 
disaster  to  the  enemy. 

After  the  duel  off  Barcelona  had  been  fought  out  between  the 
little  old  unhandy  brig  with  her  poor  four-pounders  and  the  80- 
gun  Mignonne,  and  when  the  Siire  perforce  drew  away  from  her 
adversary,  the  senior  surviving  officer  on  board  was  Mr.  Midship- 
man Imidge,  and  besides  him  there  was  but  one  other  left  alive,  a 
second  middy  named  Selby.  Mr.  Imidge  and  Mr.  Selby,  mid- 
shipmen, had  joined  on  the  same  day,  and  the  question  of  seniority 
was  one  of  alphabetical  chance  only.  It  was  moreover  a  ques- 
tion they  had  argued  out  with  their  fists  on  several  occasions 
and  to  varying  conclusions.  Imidge  was  tall  and  red-headed, 
and  of  a  deceptive  leanness,  while  Selby  was  fair  and  thick-set, 
and  stoutly  put  upon  his  legs  as  a  wholesome  well-fed  English 
lad  should  be. 

They  were  a  troublesome  exuberant  couple,  very  much 
wrapped  up  in  the  service  of  the  King,  and  bursting  with  the 
single-minded  ambition  to  run  as  many  hairbreadth  risks  as  could 
by  any  means  be  devised.  During  the  nine  months  the  cruise 
had  already  lasted  they  had  had  the  finest  opportunities  afforded 
them  of  fi:dfilling  this  ambition,  of  every  one  of  which  it  must  be 
owned  they  had  taken  the  most  ample  advantage.  It  was  Mr. 
Selby  who  spent  an  entire  night  in  taking  soundings  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  French  fleet,  but  it  was  Mr.  Imidge  who  crawled 
through  the  porthole  of  a  big  French  ship  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent  and  tumed  her  guns  in-board. 

The  two  lads  quarrelled  incessantly,  and  there  was  but  one 
subject  upon  which  they  were  agreed,  and  that  was  the  degeneracy 
of  those  junior  members  of  the  service  whose  commissions  bore 
later  dates  than  their  own.  Upon  this  point  they  were  unanimous 
and  scathing. 

Imidge,  on  whom  the  new  burden  of  command  lay  heavy,  was 
bent  upon  making  what  speed  he  could  to  catch  up  with  the  fleet 
to  report  himself  and  his  crippled  little  vessel,  while  Selby  was 
inclined  to  be  sulky  and  to  twit  his  senior  with  losing  chances  of 
glory,  which  might  fall  to  them  if  they  lingered  by  the  way. 

33—2 
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'  That  knock  on  the  skull  has  made  yon  afraid  of  yonr  owa 
shadow ! '  observed  Mr.  Selby  unpleasantly. 

*  I'm  not  afraid ! '  replied  Imidge,  whose  hands  were  itching 
for  a  fight*  on  the  old  lines,  but  who  was  restrained  by  the  sense 
of  his  present  dignity,  '  I'm  only  cautious.  You've  no  responsi- 
bility ;  I  have ! ' 

And  to  that  he  adhered  in  spite  of  the  rude  pantomime  of 
incredulity  by  which  Mr.  Selby  sought  to  move  him. 

'  If  we  meet  anything  we'll  go  up  against  it,' conceded  Iraidge 
*  but  I'll  not  alter  her  course  to  look  for  battles  till  I've  been 
aboard  the  flagship.' 

Off  Cadiz  the  Sure  sighted  the  flagship  and  duly  reported 
herself.  The  admiral  was  hurried  and  full  of  other  thoughts,  for 
the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  were  said  to  be  lying  in 
wait  for  him  up  the  coast. 

He  went  to  the  side  and  looked  down  contemptuously  upon 
all  that  remained  of  the  Sure. 

'  She's  waterlogged,'  he  said  shortly.  '  She'd  never  get  home; 
and  she's  not  worth  laying  up  anyhow.  They'd  make  a  windmill 
out  of  her  timbers — that's  all  she's  good  for,  Mr — um — Imidge !' 

Dismay  settled  upon  Imidge's  freckled  face. 

*  The  carpenter's  doing  all  that's  necessary,  sir,'  he-  ventured, 
'  and  the  pumps  will  get  her  right  by  to-morrow  evening.' 

The  admiral  met  the  blue  amdous  eyes,  and  mostly  because 
he  had  other  and  more  important  affairs  to  settle,  and  it  may  be 
with  some  lingering  remembrance  of  what  an  independent  com- 
mand would  have  meant  to  himself  at  the  lad's  age,  he  replied 
gruffly,  that  since  Imidge  was  so  cocksure  he  knew  all  about  the 
brig,  he  had  better  remain  in  charge  of  her  for  the  time  being  and 
put  back  towards  Cadiz,  where  he  could  lie  alongside  the  Thun- 
ders and  the  Carthage  until  they  saw  whether  she  was  going  to 
sink  or  to  swim — not  that  it  much  mattered ! 

'  111  do  the  best  I  can  with  her,  sir ! '  said  Imidge  apologetically. 
He  had  got  what  he  wanted,  but  had  hardly  dared  to  hope  for, 
and  so  departed  full  of  a  stem  joy.  He  knew,  none  better,  that 
the  poor  old  Sure  was  barely  to  be  kept  afloat  by  incessant  labour 
at  the  pumps ;  but  although  she  was  old  and  shot-torn  and  sinking, 
he  had  resolved  she  should  die  fighting. 

He  hurried  back  and  unbosomed  himself  to  Mr.  Selby,  who 
was  eager  with  sympathetic  feeling  and  counsel,  and  who  apolo- 
gised solemnly  for  unjust  suspicions  entertained.     Whatever  was 
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going  to  happen  he  felt  would  be  after  his  own  heart.  So,  while 
the  fleet  swept  on  towards  the  Portuguese  coasts,  the  small  brig 
put  up  her  helm  and  stood  away  to  seek  her  death  in  the  blue  bay 
of  Cadiz. 

With  no  little  difficulty  the  Sure  reached  her  destination, 
where  she  found  the  British  sloop  Carthage,  and  a  74-gun 
frigate,  the  I%tt7uierer,  blockading  five  Spanish  warships  within 
the  harbourage.  The  Spaniards  were  protected  by  powerful 
batteries,  and  a  strong  gunboat  guarded  the  entrance  to  the 
roadstead.  The  Thunderer  and  her  consort  patrolled  outside, 
hoping  day  by  day  that  the  enemy's  ships  would  come  out  and 
fight  them,  but  so  far  the  latter  had  shown  no  disposition  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  So,  although  the  British  chcdlenged  them 
in  every  conceivable  manner  as  their  custom  was,  the  Spaniards 
would  not  come  out  and  the  British  could  not  go  in.  Therefore 
things  kept  their  own  places.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  young 
post-captain  of  the  Thunderer,  tired  by  the  monotony  of  a  long 
blockade,  was  all  the  more  inclined  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  proposal 
Imidge  hastened  to  lay  before  him  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
Sure's  arrival,  which  happened  to  take  place  during  the  early 
afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve. 

Imidge  explained  that  the  Sure's  injuries  were  hopeless,  that 
she  was  slowly  but  certainly  sinking ;  that  the  men  were  worn 
oat  with  working  at  the  pumps ;  that  the  admiral  had  remarked 
that  it  mattered  not  at  all  what  became  of  the  brig ;  also  Mr. 
Imidge  was  very  sure  what  would  become  of  her  in  another 
twenty-four  hours.  Wherefore  he  begged  his  senior  to  allow  him 
to  make  the  attempt  to  swap  his  little  waterlogged  Sure  for  the 
GarloUa,  the  nearest  of  the  Spanish  ships  anchored  within  the 
bar,  and  which,  if  captured,  would  be  a  splendid  trophy  to  present 
to  the  admiral  when  he  returned  from  annihilating  the  combined 
leets  off  the  Portuguese  coasts,  which  was  what  one  and  all  confi- 
lently  expected.  Besides,  Imidge  urged,  if  the  CarloUa  should 
ye  successfully  cut  out  the  loss  might  tempt  the  other  line-of- 
yskttle  ships  to  try  conclusions  with  the  British  in  the  hope  of  re- 
»pturing  her. 

All  these  arguments  appealed  strongly  to  Captain  Herley,  and 
he  scheme  sketched  by  Imidge  seemed  new  and  promising. 

*  Have  you  any  chart  of  the  bay,  sir  ?  '  asked  Imidge. 

The  captain  looked  up  swiftly.  *  No ;  but  we  can  give  you  a 
lotion  of  things.    The  current  swings  in  round  the  point,  and  would 
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help  yon  along,  especially  when  the  tide's  rising,  as  it  will  be 
when  the  moon  sets  to-night.  But  if  you're  going  to  play  that 
game,  hadn't  we  better  lend  yon  some  of  onr  men  ?  * 

'  No,  thank  you,  sir,'  said  the  commander  of  the  Sare,  '  I 
think  we  can  manage.' 

' They  have  cut  all  the  buoys  adrift/  went  on  Herley,  'and  it 
will  be  the  devil's  own  luck  if  you  get  the  brig  inside  at  all. 
Besides,  if  they  sight  you,  the  batteries  will  sink  you  at  once.' 

'  They  may  sink  the  old  ship  as  soon  as  they  like  once  we're 
laid  alongside  the  Carlotta/  replied  Imidge  cheerfully.  '  If  she 
could  speak,  it's  the  death  she'd  choose.' 

'  You  had  better  see  about  leaving  your  wounded  behind,  Mr. 
Imidge.    The  Carthage  can  take  them.' 

*  Well,  sir,  we've  only  one  man  aboard  who  hasn't  volunteered 
for  this  expedition,  and  he's  unconscious,'  said  Mr.  Imidge. 

Herley  smiled  grimly.     *  As  you  wish,  Mr.  Imidge.' 
They  shook  hands,  and   Imidge  went  back  to  the  Sure  to 
make  the  final  arrangements  with  Selby  for  the  night's  operations. 

*  How  many  can  they  muster,  do  you  say  ? '  Irnidge  asked, 
nodding  towards  the  Carloita. 

*  I've  been  on  the  maintop  counting  the  Dons  since  you  left,' 
said  Selby.  '  They  had  a  sort  of  parade  on  deck,  and  I  make 
them  out  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty.' 

*I  expect  there  are  more  of  them  than  that,*  said  the  other. 
•  Spaniards  always  carry  a  proportionately  heavier  crew  than  we 
do— twenty  per  cent,  heavier.' 

On  that  Christmas  Eve  a  cold  wind  was  blowing  over  from 
Africa,  but  the  air  was  sunny.  Cadiz  itself  stood  to  the  right,  all 
white  and  burnished  under  the  sinking  sun.  In  front  the  bay 
ran  up  some  thirteen  miles  into  the  land,  with  low  pale  shores 
reaching  softly  to  the  water.  The  CarloUa  and  her  consorts 
were  anchored  at  intervals  of  five  hundred  yards  under  the 
curving  shore-line,  the  Carloita  being  the  nearest.  Upon  the 
distance  between  the  ships  Imidge  relied  as  a  factor  in  his  favour, 
for  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  cut  out  the  Carloita  before  the  re- 
mainder of  the  squadron  had  any  notion  of  what  was  happening. 

The  scheme  he  and  Selby  hit  upon  was  something  as  follows. 
As  soon  as  the  moon  sank  the  Sure  was  to  be  allowed  to  drift 
over  the  bar  under  her  topsails,  and  thus  to  distract  the  at- 
tention of  the  batteries  which  had  been  thrown  up  to  protect  the 
Carloita.    Meantime  the  boats  of  the  brig,  containing  her  ^tjre 
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crew — which  meant  very  little  in  point  of  numbers — were  to  cut 
the  cables  of  the  Carloita^  and  make  the  attempt  to  board  her  and 
get  her  out  over  the  bar  as  quickly  as  might  be.  Similar  cutting- 
out  expeditions  in  the  face  of  extravagant  odds  were  &r  from 
xmcommon  and  very  frequently  successful,  but  the  adventure 
entered  upon  so  gaily  by  the  remnant  of  the  Sure'a  crew,  many  of 
whom  were  wounded  and  languid  with  sickness,  and  all  of  whom 
were  worn  with  fighting  and  the  demands  of  seamanship  aboard 
their  leaking  ship,  and  above  all  the  exhausting  labours  at  the 
pomps,  has  seldom  been  outdone. 

Cadiz  was  yet  to  witness  the  blockade  of  a  fleet  of  forty  of  the 
enemy  by  Cuthbert  CoUingwood  with  four  British  ships,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  ever  saw  a  more  daring  errand  than  that 
T^hich  Mr.  Midshipman  Irnidge  and  his  mixed  following  of  hale  and 
sick,  numbering  in  all  under  sixty  souls,  undertook  that  night  when 
they  rowed  across  Cadiz  Bay  to  exchange  an  old  ship  for  a  new  one. 

The  sun  went  down  and  cast  a  red  flare  over  the  domes  of  the 
town.  The  bells  of  the  cathedral  sounded  mournfully  across  the 
water  as  the  night  with  a  strengthening  moon  came  softly  on. 
And  all  the  time  the  Sure  was  settling  lower  and  lower  in  the 
water,  and  the  unceasing  creak  of  the  pumps  below  told  of  the 
toil  aboard  her. 

With  impatient  eyes  Selby  from  the  deck  watched  the  moon 
sweep  across  her  appointed  course  and  drop  slowly  below  the  sea- 
rim.  Would  the  frantic  labour  going  on  down  below*  keep  the 
old  ship  afloat  long  enough  to  give  her  a  chance  of  a  befitting 
death  ?  To  sink  under  the  guns  of  the  Spanish  batteries,  in  his 
opinion  and  that  of  Irnidge,  would  be  the  only  worthy  conclusion 
to  her  gallant  career. 

Presently  a  boat  from  the  Thunderer  brought  another  offer  of 
assistance,  which  was  again  declined  by  Irnidge,  who  added  that 
if  the  Carlotta  were  not  in  their  hands  by  the  time  she  came 
out  of  the  roadstead  the  guns  of  the  Thunderer  might  sink  her. 

*You  may  be  very  certain  we'll  stand  by  ready  to  do  that 
rather  than  let  her  get  away/  said  the  lieutenant  dryly  as  he 
went  over  the  side. 

The  night  turned  cold  and  thick  after  the  moon  sank,  but 
the  bearings  of  the  Carlotta  had  been  taken  by  compass,  and 
Selby,  who  started  in  an  advance  boat  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
to  the  landward  of  the  Spaniard  to  cut  her  cables,  pulled  away 
Boiselessly  into  the  darkness.    Every  man  of  the  small  boarding 
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party  had  his  orders  and  his  appointed  task.  The  nimblest  were 
to  swarm  the  yards  to  loose  and  set  her  sails,  so  that  she  might  be 
got  under  way  without  delay,  and  so  forth. 

In  due  time,  with  her  canvas  set,  the  little  doomed  British 
ship  began  to  move  in  towards  the  bar,  towing  behind  her  the 
boats  to  be  used  by  the  boarding  party.  The  ropes  strained  and 
creaked  as  the  wind  caught  her,  and  her  forefoot  began  to  cut 
heavily  through  the  water, 

Mr.  Imidge  had  served  his  apprenticeship  under  a  consummate 
seaman,  therefore  he  now  succeeded  in  taking  the  intractable 
clumsy  old  hull  through  the  narrow  fiEtirway.  Thereupon  he  left 
her  drifting  before  the  breeze  up  the  dark  length  of  bay,  while  he 
and  his  crew  dropped  astern  and  slid  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
Carlotta,  leaving  the  lights  of  Cadiz  to  starboard. 

The  wind  ripped  the  water  from  the  oar  blades  and  sent  it 
over  Mr.  Imidge  in  the  stem ;  he  shook  it  from  him  and  urged 
his  men  to  greater  speed.  Here  and  there  a  star's  reflection 
blazed  up  from  the  hollow  blackness  of  the  swell,  but  all  else 
around  them  was  dark  enough.  Imidge's  boat  passed  almost 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  sentinel  gunboat  without  attracting 
attention,  but  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  quarter  of  the 
Carlotta  when  a  flame,  like  a  sword,  shot  out  into  the  night  from 
an  unseen  shore  battery,  and  a  heavy  explosion  shook  the  air, 
which  told  them  that  the  Sure  had  been  discovered. 

Quite  certain  that  every  eye  must  be  fixed  upon  the  drifting 
ship,  Imidge  gave  orders  to  board  the  Carlotta  on  the  further  or 
shoreward  side,  by  which  stratagem  he  hoped  to  attach  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  flank  movement  to  the  assault,  for  the  Dons 
would  naturally  expect  attack  from  the  direction  of  the  Sure. 

The  crew  of  the  Carlotta  had  already  begun  to  run  to  quarters, 
and  the  battle  lantems  were  being  lit,  when  Imidge  and  his  boat- 
load cut  their  way  through  the  boarding  netting  which  protected 
the  bulwarks  and  threw  themselves  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy. 

*  Shut  them  down ! '  roared  Imidge,  fighting  his  way  aft  as 
his  men  poured  aboard  from  various  points. 

Then  with  a  shout  the  fight  closed  in.  Upon  her  yards  British 
seamen  were  cutting  her  canvas  free ;  on  the  deck  below,  the  scene, 
that  shifted  and  tumbled  into  new  shapes  of  carnage  and  heroism 
underneath  the  Christmas  stars,  was  lit  up  dimly  at  intervals  by  the 
flashes  from  the  batteries,  now  all  engaged  in  disabling  the  Sure. 

The  crew  of  the  old  brig  fought  like  demons  against  over- 
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whelming  odds,  but  Irnidge's  tactics  told.  Imagining  they  were 
about  to  be  attacked  on  both  sides,  some  of  the  Spaniards,  as  soon 
as  they  felt  the  CarloUa  begin  to  move,  threw  themselves  into  the 
sea,  and  another  party  shut  into  the  cabin  called  out  offers  of  sur- 
render. But  still  the  British  were  far  outnumbered,  and  the  fight 
went  fiercely  on.  Gun  after  gun  opened  on  the  brig  and  added 
their  thunder  to  the  confusion ;  for  only  here  and  there  amongst 
the  darkness  and  the  drifting  smoke,  the  lanterns  showed  patches 
of  bloodstained  planking,  where  over  the  dead  and  the  dying,  men 
drunk  with  the  lust  of  killing  and  vengeance  continued  to  drive 
the  chances  of  victory  to  and  fix>  along  the  decks. 

Imidge,  wounded  in  the  arm  and  neck,  kept  his  place  beside 
the  helm,  and  while  he  still  defended  himself  from  the  onrushes  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  ship  was  put  about  and  beginniug  to  groan  and 
quiver  as  she  moved  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbourage.  But 
all  the  time  a  grim  conflict  raged  on  her  forepart,  even  when 
the  Carlottay  still  practically  untaken,  ran  out  of  the  fairway,  and 
behind  her  in  the  darkness  of  the  bay  the  Sure  foundered  with  a  dim 
white  spout  of  water  rising  on  the  wind  as  the  sea  closed  above  her. 
Slowly  the  Spanish  ship  emerged  fix)m  the  bar,  her  decks  swept 
by  the  batteries  now  turned  upon  her,  but  when  the  boats  sent 
from  the  Thunderer  reached  her,  the  struggle  was  over  and  the 
prize  already  in  the  hands  of  Imidge  and  his  men.  Then,  under 
the  red  wet  light  of  dawn,  the  momiog  watch  on  the  British 
ships  saw  a  torn  and  stained  flag  of  England  flutter  out  over  the 
red  and  gold  of  Spain. 

Captain  Herley,  of  the  Thv/aderer^  came  over  to  inquire  how 
the  affair  had  gone.  Selby  gave  him  the  news  over  the  broken 
side  with  characteristic  brevity.  *  We've  a  crowd  jammed  in  the 
cabin,  sir,  and  another  lot  cursiug  their  souls  out  under  hatches 
forward.  And  the  commander's  badly  hurt,  sir.'  The  doctor  of 
the  Thunderer  answered  to  that  call  and  hastened  on  board  the 
Gwrlotta.  On  the  quarter-deck  he  found  a  pale  red-h^ed 
midshipman  looking  death  in  the  face  cheerfully. 

'  No,  doctor,'  he  said,  making  his  voice  as  like  to  its  normal 
tones  as  his  failing  strength  enabled  him  to  do,  '  I'm  not  done 
for  yet ! ' 

^  Cro  on  thinking  that  and  we'll  see,'  the  doctor  answered,  but 
in  his  heart  he  cursed  the  barbarous  custom  of  firing  six  feet  of 
chain,  which  has  a  very  ugly  effect  upon  the  human  body  even  at 
the  longest  range. 

33—5 
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Herley  bent  over  the  boy.  '  Is  there  anything  you'd  like— 
you'd  wish  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,  except  to  let  my  father  know .'    After  regaining  a 

little  breath  he  added,  *  Mr.  Selby  behaved  very  well  in  the  action, 
sir,'  and  his  head  fell  back  as  he  added  in  a  whisper,  *  Mr.  Sdbj 
knows  who  else  I'd  like  to  mention.' 

By  this  time  they  had  brought  the  Spanish  prisoners  firom 
below  and  paraded  them  on  deck.  What  they  thought  of  the 
number  and  appearance  of  the  cutting-out  puiy  has  not  been 
recorded. 

Once  more  Imidge  opened  his  heavy  eyes,  and,  seeing  the 
swarthy  line  of  faces  drawn  up  opposite,  felt  that  something  was 
required  of  him.  He  struggled  to  his  elbow  and  across  the  quiet 
deck  his  whisper  echoed  hoarsely,  '  God  save  the  King  !  * 

And  before  the  cheer  that  answered  the  words  died  on  the 
freshening  wind  coming  up  from  the  gut  of  Gibraltar,  his  blue 
eyes  closed.  But  Imidge  did  not  die.  He  absolutely  refused  to 
do  so.  He  was  invalided  and  went  home  to  Ireland,  where  he  told 
them  he  had  come  by  his  hurts  in  a  fight,  which  being  a  not 
uncommon  occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  evoked  no  particnlar 
interest,  until  the  true  story  of  his  exploit  reached  England  with 
the  Thunderer  some  months  later. 

It  was  not  long  before  Imidge  was  at  sea  again,  and  he  lived 
to  follow  Nelson  from  the  Nile  to  Copenhagen,  and  from  Copen- 
hagen to  Trafalgar.   . 

K.  AND  Hesketh  Pbichard  (E.  akd  H.  Heron). 
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*  So  you  are  goirg  to  be  married,  Lucie  ;  I  wish  you  much * 

but  here  the  pretty  peasant  girl  I  was  trying  to  congratulate 
interrupted  me  with: 

'  Married,  madame?  Oh,  no,  you  are  quite  mistaken  ;  I  am 
not  going  to  be  married  ! ' 

*  But  I  was  told  only  the  other  day  that  you  and  Andre 
were  engaged,  and  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  within  a 
month.' 

'Oh,  no,  madame,  no  such  thing!  People  will  talk,  you 
know,  qut  voulez-vouaf  and  off  she  ran,  blushing  and  laughing 
in  a  way  that  seemed  to  belie  her  words^  leaving  me  considerably 
I>erplexed. 

I  was  certain  she  was  going  to  be  married,  then  why  did 
she  refuse  my  congratulations  ?  I  was  walking  through  flowery 
fields  to  the  little  French  village  of  B.,  when  I  met  Lucie,  and  as 
I  neared  the  school-house,  Monsieur  Charlier,  the  schoolmaster, 
came  towards  me,  greeting  me  in  his  ever  genial  &shion. 

*  Oh,  Monsieur  Charlier,*  I  exclaimed,  '  I  am  trying  to  puzzle 
out  a  problem.    Will  you  help  me  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  madame.  What  is  it  ?  Mathematics,  you  know, 
are  my  delight.' 

*  Mathematics  will  scarcely  help  me,'  I  rejoined  smiling.  '  My 
problem  has  to  do  with  the  heart  rather  than  with  the  head.  You 
know  Monsieur  Euel's  daughter  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Lucie,  who  is  to  be  married  to  Andr6  Dumont.' 

'  There ! '  I  exclaimed  triumphantly,  *  I  knew  I  was  right. 
And  yet,  five  minutes  ago,  when  I  offered  her  my  good  vrishes, 
she  said  it  was  all  a  mistake,  she  was  not  going  to  be  married  at 
all.     What  did  she  mean  by  it  ? ' 

*  You  congratulated  her  ?  Oh,  madame,  what  a  pity !  Here 
it  is  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette  to  allude  to  the  subject  until 
the  young  people's  names  are  posted  up.* 

'  But  everybody  talks  about  it.' 

'  Behind  their  backs.  But  to  her  iaceit  would  be  bad  taste  to 
f?ein  to  ^ow  anything  about  it,  and  ?be  will  depy  it  up  to  thy 
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very  moment  their  names  are  affichea,    1  am  sorry  you  spoke  to 
her,  for  it  is  quite  bad  form  here/ 

<  Customs  vary/  I  sighed.  '  I  only  hope  I  have  not  hurt  her 
feelings.    Where  and  how  do  they  publish  the  banns  ? ' 

'  Gome  this  way,  madame/  he  replied,  leading  me  past  his 
rustic  porch  covered  with  woodbines  to  the  *  Mairie'  or  town-hall. 
'  Here  is  the  place/  and  he  showed  me  a  sort  of  wooden  box,  the 
front  of  which  was  open  save  for  a  wire  netting,  fixed  on  the  out- 
side wall  near  the  door.  Inside  the  box  were  papers  officially 
stamped  bearing  various  announcements.  'See  here,  madame, 
there  are  the  banns  of  two  young  people  of  a  neighbouring  hamlet. 
The  paper  must  stop  there  for  three  weeks,  and  then  they  can  be 
married.' 

'  But  are  the  banns  not  read  out  in  church  ? ' 

'  Not  now.  The  Bepublic  considers  marriage  as  a  civil  con- 
tract,  and  ignores  the  religious  celebration.' 

'  But  people  are  married  in  church  here,  are  they  not  ? ' 

'  Yes,  because  religious  people,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
ignore,  as  fiEir  as  they  can,  the  civil  element.  They  go  to  the 
Mairie  to  be  legally  united,  and  in  towns,  if  they  are  people  of 
leisure,  they  return  to  their  respective  homes  and  are  not  married 
in  church  till  a  day  or  two  later.  Here  they  go  through  the  two 
ceremonies  on  the  same  day  to  save  time.  But  it  would  be 
illegal  for  any  priest  or  pastor  to  solemnise  a  marriage  without 
the  official  paper  given  at  the  Mairie,  certifying  that  the  persons 
in  question  were  already  legally  united.' 

Thus  we  chatted  on,  and  with  the  information  he  gave  me, 
and  with  what  Lucie  told  me  afber¥rards  (for  she  soon  forgave  my 
premature  congratulations),  I  found  out  that  love-maldng  was 
carried  on  in  the  quaint  old  village  of  B.  after  the  following 
fEishion. 

The  young  people  notice  each  other  at  church  perhaps  for  the 
first  time.  Coming  out,  the  youth  wiU  address  a  few  words  to  the 
father  or  brother  of  the  damsel.  Then  at  market  he  will  contrive 
to  keep  in  her  neighbourhood  and  lend  a  helping  hand  if  occasion 
presents.  During  the  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  women  are 
making  pillow-lace,  and  the  men  are  solemnly  discoursing  in  the 
great  chimney-comer,  he  calls  at  her  house  to  ask  her  fieither's 
advice  on  some  agricultural  question ;  or,  if  he  is  sharp  enough, 
he  begs  the  loan  of  an  implement,  for  that  entails  a  second  visit. 
Never  a  word  does  he  exchange  with  the  maiden,  but  he  thinks 
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none  other  ever  tossed  the  bobbins  so  deftly ;  whilst  she,  conscious 
of  the  earnest  gaze  constantly  tamed  in  her  direction,  begins  to 
look  for  him,  and  finds  the  evenings  long  when  he  does  not  come. 
So  the  winter  months  pass  by.  When  matters  are  becoming 
serious,  the  girl  walks  home  from  church,  or  strolls  through  the 
fields  on  Sunday  afternoon  with  her  bosom  friend  to  talk  it  over. 
The  latter  confides  that  she,  too,  has  a  sweetheart,  and  as  they 
loiter  on,  absorbed  in  the  theme  that  interests  young  hearts  more 
than  any  other,  they  hear  quick  steps  behind  them,  and  who 
should  it  be  but  the  very  subjects  of  their  conversation  !  Here 
an  awkward  pause  ensues.  The  boys  who  looked  so  eager,  now 
seem  as  shy  as  the  girls,  and  I  am  assured  (on  Lucie's  authority) 
that  the  conversation  that  takes  place  is  much  as  follows : 

'Fine  day,  is  it  not?' 

'  Not  as  fine  as  it  was  yesterday,'  says  one  of  the  maidens  hap- 
luusard,  forgetting,  in  her  desire  to  appear  collected,  that  yester- 
day it  poured  aU  day.  The  boys  are  much  too  confused  to  notice 
this  error,  and  one  proceeds : 

*  Do  you  think  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  I  hope  so,  for  it  is  the  fair  at  L.  to-morrow,  and  we  are  both 
going.' 

*  Then  I  shall  go  too  ! '  exclaim  both  youths  at  once. 

This  causes  an  embarrassing  pause ;  then  the  girls  hasten  on 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something,  suddenly  discovering  that  it  is 
very  late,  and  they  must  go  at  once,  for  their  mothers  will  be 
expecting  them  home.  Their  swains  leave  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  in  sight  of  the  village,  but  half  satisfied  with  their  first 
attempt  at  courting. 

Sunday  after  Sunday  the  same  little  scene  is  acted.  The  girls 
we  always  just  as  surprised  when  they  are  overtaken  by  their 
sweethearts,  and  the  latter  are  just  as  shy. 

By  degrees  they  become  more  venturesome.  One  couple 
listens  on  while  the  other  loiters  in  the  rear ;  these  even  go  so 
ar  as  to  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  from  that  time  they  go  out  for 
heir  Sunday  walks  alone. 

At  last  a  day  comes  on  which  the  youth  sets  out  determined 
0  know  his  fate.  He  dresses  himself  with  extra  care,  and  dons  a 
»right-coloured  necktie,  bought  for  the  occasion  at  the  last  fiair. 
le  starts  boldly,  but  the  mere  sight  of  the  beloved  one  in  the 
iistanoe  turns  the  conquering  hero  into  the  most  shamefaced  of 
Qortals,  and  his  greeting  is  more  confused  than  ever.    His  con- 
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fusion  commonicates  itself  to  the  maiden,  and  they  walk  side 
by  side  in  silence,  until  he,  making  an  herculean  eflfort, 
opens  his  mouth  to  say,  *  Will  you  be  mine  ? '  but  to  his  utter 
astonishment  the  words  he  ejaculates,  and  he  seems  to  hear 
another  voice  uttering  them,  are  these,  *We  cut  our  hay  this 
weeK* 

Believed  that  such  mundane  thoughts  are  occupying  his  mind, 
Lucie  replies  (for  the  sweethearts  in  question  are  none  other  than 
Andr^  Dumont  and  pretty  Lucie  Ruel  who  refused  my  congratula- 
tions so  emphatically),  *  We  shall  not  cut  ours  for  another  ten 
days.' 

A  silence,  during  which  he  firmly  resolves  to  ask  her  before 
they  get  to  the  next  tree.  They  pass  it,  and  still  he  can  find  no 
words.  He  catches  hold  of  her  hand  and  they  wander  on  with 
beating  hearts.  At  last,  spurred  on  by  the  fear  that  a  rival  may 
be  beforehand  if  he  puts  it  ofi*  for  another  Sunday,  he  determines 
that  before  they  reach  the  nearest  hayrick  his  fate  shall  be  settled. 
Why  should  he  fear  to  ask  ?  Does  she  not  always  welcome  him 
with  a  beaming  smile  ?  Is  she  not  now  walking  hand  in  hand 
with  him  ?  Yes,  yes,  that  is  all  true  enough,  but  still  her  answer 
may  be  no.  She  may  take  jokingly  what  he  means  in  dead 
earnest.  Supposing  she  says  no  !  His  head  swims  at  the  thought ; 
the  hayrick  looms  in  front  of  them.  He  stops  suddenly  and 
faces  her. 

*  Lucie,'  he  exclaims,  *  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  say.' 
She  does  not  reply,  but  trembles  like  a  leaf. 

•  Lucie,  I  cannot  say  it  as  I  wanted  to,  but  here  it  is — I  love 
you!' 

She  is  still  silent,  but  does  not  unclasp  her  hand.  Turning 
her  face  away  from  him  she  goes  on  with  the  feeling  that  all 
around  her  has  changed.  Surely  the  sky  was  never  as  blue,  the 
flowers  never  as  sweet,  the  air  never  as  balmy  as.  to-day ! 

On  they  wander  again.  At  last  he  asks  eagerly:  'Lucie,  I 
have  told  you  I  love  you ;  do  you,  can  you  love  me  ? ' 

Now  it  is  her  turn  to  find  that  words  will  not  come  for  the 
wishing.  She  loves  him ;  she  wants  to  tell  him  so ;  but  she 
cannot.  She,  too,  makes  resolutions.  She  will  tell  him  just 
before  they  arrive  at  the  brook  babbling  near  at  hand.  But  when 
the  stream  is  reached,  it  chatters  still,  but  she  is  speechless. 
Why  will  not  the  words  come  ?  What  makes  her  tongue  cleave 
t9  tbe  ropf  of  her  mouth  ?    Efe  presses  her  to  answer;  theu  with 
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a  look  of  pained  disappointment :  ^  So  you  do  not  love  me,  Lucie  ? ' 
and  she  sees  tears  in  his  eyes. 

This  unloosens  her  tongue,  and  jast  there  by  the  brook  that 
discreetly  babbles  louder  than  ever  she  whispers :  *  I  do  love  you, 
Andr^ ;  you  know  I  do.' 

Now  for  him  the  world  changes;  all  is  bathed  in  a  golden 
glow ;  he  feels  as  though  he  were  soaring  above  this  earth,  seeing 
nought  but  her,  caring  for  nought  but  that  she  loves  him.  They 
cross  the  plank,  he  holding  her  closely  lest  she  Bhould  slip,  she 
leaning  on  him  with  a  delightful  sense  of  dependence  upon  her 
newly  found  protector. 

Again  they  wander  on,  closely  clasped,  floods  of  light  quivering 
around  them,  with  strange  sweet  music  singing  in  their  hearts ; 
they  walk  as  on  air,  in  a  day-dream  of  bliss.  Ah !  could  they  but 
wander  on  thus  for  ever,  deaf  and  blind  to  all  else  but  each  other ! 

Lucie  first  comes  back  to  the  realities  of  every-day  life.  In 
the  distance  she  sees  a  peasant  approaching  them. 

*  Oh,  Andr^,'  she  exclaims,  *  somebody  is  coming ;  let  me  go ! ' 

*  Why  are  you  afraid  of  being  seen  with  me  ?  Soon  we  shall 
be  always  together.' 

Her  face  flames  at  this,  and  she  pulls  away  her  hand,  which 
he  releases  reluctantly,  whispering  significantly,  just  before  she 
hastens  away :  '  We  shall  be  coming  with  the  white  stick  soon, 
Lucie ! ' 

Once  out  of  his  sight  she  smooths  her  hair,  straightens  her 
white  peasant's  cap,  and  tries  to  compose  herself  as  she  draws  near 
her  home.  This  is  a  low  building  of  grey  stone  with  only  a 
ground  floor ;  half  of  it  is  the  house ;  the  rest  is  occupied  by  the 
cows,  the  pig,  and  the  bam.  She  goes  through  the  stable  to  the 
house  door,  which  she  opens  gently,  and  her  father,  sitting  conning 
his  weekly  paper  near  the  little  window  by  the  well-scrubbed 
table,  does  not  notice  anything  unusual  in  her  appearance.  Her 
mother  glances  up  as  she  enters,  and  after  one  searching  look 
which  makes  the  blushes  deepen  on  the  rosy  cheeks,  says  to 
herself:  *  Something  has  happened  to  our  Lucie;  she  does  not 
look  like  the  same  girl.' 

After  a  while  the  father  goes  out  for  a  stroll  round  his  property, 
and  the  mother,  turning  to  her  daughter,  says:  'Well,  Lucie, 
you  look  just  a$  though  you  bad  s^eu  a  f&ir  sight  and  could  npt 
forget  it    What  is  it?' 

*  Qhf  xnotherp'  ftj^claiiQs  X-upie,  •  I  fijn  so  bappjr !  *  ^iid  to  prove 
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it  doubtless,  bursts  into  tears.  The  mother  seems  astomahed  at 
first,  but  her  thoughts  take  her  back  in  an  instant  to  the  time 
when  she  was  young  and  fair,  so  she  says  gently — 

*  There,  there,  my  child,  don't  cry.     Tell  mother  all  about  it' 
Lucie  tries  to ;  between  the  sobs  her  mother  distinguishes  the 

words,  *  Andre  is  coming  with  the  white  stick  soon.' 
'  What  ?    Pierre  Dumont's  Andr^  ? ' 

*  Yes,  mother.' 

*  What  win  your  father  say  ? ' 

'That  is  what  worries  me;  but,  mother,  you  will  stand  by 
me?' 

*  Surely,  surely,  my  child ;  but  Andr^  Dumont  is  not  rich,  and 
your  father  may  object  to  him  on  that  ground.  But  I  will  do  my 
best  for  you ;  I  respect  both  Pierre  and  Andr^.'  And  the  poor 
mother,  glad  for  her  child's  new  joy,  but  with  a  pang  of  regret 
as  she  feels  she  has  lost  the  first  place  in  her  heart,  considers  how 
she  may  best  smooth  matters  and  coax  the  father  to  consent. 

Meanwhile  Andr^  walks  home  through  the  fields  still  hearing 
Lucie's  timid  yet  earnest  whisper :  *  I  do  love  you,  Andr^ ;  you 
know  I  do,'  and  this  gives  him  courage  to  broach  the  subject  to 
his  Mher.  He  is  an  only  son ;  his  mother  died  in  bearing  him ; 
so  he  is  all  in  all  to  his  father.  The  mother's  death  left  a  sad 
blank  in  the  home,  and  the  f&ther  had  a  hard  struggle  to  bring 
up  his  boy  without  a  mother's  watchful  care.  But  the  result  has 
rewarded  him,  for  there  is  not  a  better-hearted,  clearer-headed 
young  fellow  than  Andr^  for  miles  round.  He  is  not  rich,  but  he 
is  hard-working,  and  is  never  seen  in  the  village  caf^. 

As  he  greets  his  father  he  thinks  what  a  transformation  a 
woman's  presence  would  make  in  their  home ;  how  Lucie  would 
comfort  his  father's  declining  years,  so  he  says  cheerfully :  *  Father, 
I  must  get  the  white  stick  ready ! ' 

*  The  white  stick !  That  explains  your  uneasy  ways  of  late ! 
I  wondered  what  had  come  to  you,  you  seemed  so  restless !  Well, 
well !    And  where  are  you  going  with  the  white  stick,  pray  ? ' 

'To  JeanRuel's.' 

'  Why,  my  boy,  Jean  Euel  is  richer  than  we  are ;  he  keeps 
three  cows,  whilst  we  have  but  one.' 

<  I  know  it,  but  I  am  young  and  strong ;  I  will  work  hard, 
and  Lucie  shall  never  want  for  any  comfort  I  can  earn  for  her. 
What  say  you  to  my  choice,  father  ? ' 

'  There  is  not  a  comelier  lass  in  all  B.,'  replies  Pierre  heartily, 
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*  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  her  temper  is  as  sweet  as  her  face.' 
Andre  beams  with  gratification  at  this  praise  of  his  sweetheart. 

*  Whom  are  you  going  to  ask  to  carry  the  white  stick  for  you  ?  * 

'I  hardly  know  yet,  father;  there  is  Monsieur  Latour  (the 
postman) ;  he  is  a  good  speaker,  but  perhaps  his  words  would  not 
carry  much  weight  with  Jean  Buel.  How  about  the  school- 
master ;  do  you  think  he  would  go  and  speak  for  me  ? ' 

*Aye,  that  he  would;  we  were  boys  together,  and  besides, 
you  are  a  favourite  of  his.  He  has  often  told  me  there  was  no 
lad  for  learning  like  my  Andr^ ;  he  will  go  with  you,  for  sure.' 

Monsieur  Charlier  consents  to  be  spokesman,  so  Andre  sees 
Lucie  at  market,  and  they  arrange  that  he  is  to  come  unexpectedly 
on  Thursday  evening. 

As  soon  as  it  is  dusk  on  the  appointed  night,  the  schoolmaster, 
carrying  a  white  stick  (a  quaint  old  custom  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  f&ther  to  son  for  generations  past  in  B.),  sets 
out  with  Andre,  both  dressed  in  their  best,  for  Jean  Buel's  house. 
There  mother  and  daughter  have  been  very  busy  tidying  up  and 
putting  on  their  best  caps.  The  father  feels  there  is  something 
in  the  air,  but  does  not  know  what.  At  last  they  both  settle 
down  to  their  lace-making,  for  it  would  never  do  to  let  f&ther 
guess  what  is  coming.  The  mother  since  Sunday  has  made 
several  wily  remarks  to  see  how  he  would  take  it,  such  as,  '  Our 
Lucie  is  growing  a  fine  girl.' 

*You  are  right,*  said  he  heartily,  for  he  is  proud  of  his 
daughter ;  '  she  is  just  such  another  as  you  were  when  I  went 
courting  jTou,  Th&6se.' 

'  Ah  me !  how  time  flies !  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that 
you  came  with  the  white  stick  to  ask  father  for  me.' 

'It  is  no  disrespect  to  him,  Th^r^se,  but  he  was  hard  to 
persuade.  I  was  not  rich  enough  for  him  then ;  but,  as  I  told 
him,  a  brave  heart  and  strong  arms  will  go  farther  sometimes 
than  lands  or  money.' 

'That  is  true,  Jean,  and  you  have  proved  it.  When  our 
Lucie  is  asked  for,  we  will  remember  it.' 

*  Oh,  she  i6  but  a  child  yet ;  there  is  time  enough  to  think 
about  that.' 

*  She  is  as  old  as  I  was  when  you  came  courting  me.'  Here 
their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Lucie,  and 
her  father,  looking  at  her  in  a  new  light,  saw  that  she  was  indeed 
a  child  no  longer,  but  a  very  winsome  maiden.    He  sighed  as  he 
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thought  of  losing  her,  but,  man-like,  supposed  that,  as  fte  had 
remarked  nothing  new,  all  was  as  usual. 

But  now  the  longed-for,  yet  almost  dreaded,  knock  is  heard, 
and  in  answer  to  the  father's  hearty  *  Come  in,'  the  schoolmaster 
enters  carrying  the  white  stick,  Andr^  hanging  somewhat  sheepishly 
back.  Jean  Buel  is  genuinely  surprised,  and  of  course  his  wife 
appears  so.  As  for  Lucie,  she  bends  low  over  her  pillow-lace,  to 
hide  her  tell-tale  blushes,  tossing  the  bobbins  feverishly  to  and  fro. 

'  Well,  Monsieur  Charlier,  and  whither  are  you  bound  with  your 
white  stick  ? ' 

*  I  have  reached  my  destination,  and  have  come  to  ask  you  if 
you  will  grant  the  hand  of  your  daughter  Lucie  to  Andr^  Dumout/ 

The  father  being  too  thunderstruck  to  reply,  the  schoolmaster 
takes  advantage  of  the  situation  to  make  a  little  speech,  explaining 
that  Andre  loves  Lucie  dearly,  and  will  break  his  heart  if  she  is 
refused  him.  When  Jean  gets  his  breath  again  he  cuts  this 
eloquence  short  by  saying :  *  That  is  all  very  well,  but  what  does 
Lucie  know  of  Andr^  ?    They  have  scarcely  ever  met !  * 

A  curious  smile  goes  round  the  rest  of  the  circle,  while 
Monsieur  Charlier  replies :  *  She  knows  him  better  than  you  think. 
To  my  mind  they  are  well  suited.  Andr6  was  my  best  scholar, 
and  Lucie  was  always  at  the  top  of  her  class.  A  finer  couple  you 
will  not  meet  in  all  B.' 

*I  am  not  denying  that;  but,  Lucie,  speak  up  for  yourself, 
my  girl  1    What  do  you  say  ? ' 

Lucie's  lips  move,  but  as  nothing  audible  escapes  them,  the 
mother  hazards :  '  Lucie  says  she  is  willing.' 

*It  has  gone  as  fer  as  that,  has  it?'  says  the  father  grimly. 
*  Then  let  us  come  to  business.    What  are  Andre's  prospects  ?' 

A  shadow  falls  on  Andre's  face,  but  the  schoolmaster  replies 
cheerfully :  *  I  will  be  straight  with  you,  neighbour.  He  is  not  as 
rich  a  partner  as  you  perhaps  have  a  right  to  expect  for  your  daughter; 
but  he  has  a  brave  heart  and  strong  arms  (here  the  mother  gives 
a  little  cough),  and  they  are  worth  more  than  money.  There  is 
Paul  Meunier  now.  He  is  wealthy  for  these  parts,  but  you  may 
see  him  any  night  in  the  caf6.  How  long  will  his  riches  last  at 
that  rate  ?  There  is  Jules  Verron.  His  father  left  him  a  fine 
piece  of  land,  but  he  shirks  work,  and  his  property  goes  down  in 
value  every  year.  With  Andr^  you  have  neither  the  caf6  nor 
idleness  to  fear.' 

*  That  may  be.    I  know  Andr6  bears  a  first-rate  character  in 
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the  village,  or  I  should  have  refosed  him  Lucie  point  blank.  Now, 
Andr^,  yoor  father  owns  his  house  of  course,  but  how  much  land 
as  well  ? ' 

'  All  the  land  between  the  house  and  the  high  road  and  the 
field  at  the  back  near  the  wood.' 

'  So  I  thought ;  the  land  is  well  enough,  though  there  might 
be  more  of  it.  It  will  repay  hard  work ;  but  is  there  any  claim 
upon  it  ?    Has  your  father  any  debts  ? ' 

Andre's  face  flushes  indignantly  at  this.  *  No,  sir.  We  may 
not  be  as  rich  as  some,  but  we  owe  no  man  a  sou,  thank  Grod,  and 
the  land  is  our  own.' 

*  How  many  cows  do  you  keep  ? ' 

*  One.' 

*  A  poor  aflTair,'  mutters  Jean  to  himself;  *  my  Lucie  deserved 
better  than  this.' 

A  pause,  during  which  the  lovers  think  the  others  must  hear 
their  hearts  beating.  Then  Andr^,  summoning  up  all  his  courage, 
begs :  *  Give  me  Lucie,  and  you  shall  never  regret  it.  With  her 
by  my  side  I  will  work  harder  than  ever.  'Tis  a  woman's  thrifty 
care  that  is  wanting  in  our  home,  and  with  Lucie  looking  after 
the  house  and  dairy  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  keep  more  cows. 
Give  me  Lucie ! '  His  voice  breaks  with  emotion,  and  a  little  sob 
is  heard  from  Lucie's  comer. 

The  father  is  really  moved  by  these  entreaties,  but  he  must 
not  show  it.  At  B.  you  must  be  much  pressed  before  you  yield. 
Even  if  you  invite  your  nearest  relatives  to  dinner,  they 
will  eat  nothing  until  they  have  been  repeatedly  urged  to  do 
so ;  and  much  offended  will  they  be  if  you  do  not  coax  them 
enough. 

So  Jean  says :  *  Lucie  has  helped  her  mother  for  some  years 
now,  and  if  she  goes  I  shall  have  to  get  hired  help.' 

*  But  you  are  not  thinking  of  letting  a  pretty  girl  like  Lucie 
coiffer  Sainte  Catherine  ? '  (become  an  old  maid)  expostulates 
Monsieur  Charlier. 

'  I  do  not  say  that.  But  supposing,  for  a  moment,  that  I  gave 
my  consent,  when  does  Andr^  want  to  be  manied  ? ' 

'As  soon  as  the  banns  are  published,'  exclaims  the  latter 
eagerly. 

*  Ah,  no !  my  lad.  Let  us  be  fair  all  round.  We  are  soon 
beginning  hay-making;  then  the  harvest  will  be  on  us;  and 
afterwards  the  potatoes  must  be  got  ready  for  sowing.    Would 
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it  be  £Bmr  for  Lucie  to  work  in  the  suimner  for  those  who  have  not 
fed  her  through  the  previous  winter? ' 

Andr6,  knowing  the  customs  of  B.,  which  are  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  forced  to  admit :  '  It  would  be  unjust. 
I  spoke  hastily ;  forgive  an  impatient  lover.' 

Jean,  at  a  loss  to  find  further  objections,  turns  to  his  wife. 
*  Well,  mother,  what  do  you  say  to  it  ? ' 

Mindfol  of  etiquette,  she  answers :  '  It  wants  considering.' 

Lucie  turns  reproachful  eyes  upon  her,  but  her  mother  signs 
to  her  to  fear  nothing,  she  sees  the  battle  is  won.  The  only 
remaining  difficulty  is  for  Jean  to  lay  down  his  arms  gracefully. 
After  another  hour's  pleading  and  arguing  he  gives  his  consent 
with  certain  stipulations.  He  will  give  his  daughter  a  dowry 
equal  to  that  given  by  Pierre  Dumont  to  his  son.  Lucie's  mother 
will  provide  the  household  linen  and  trousseau ;  of  course,  Andre 
will  give  the  corbeUle,  a  basket  containing  some  good  dress 
pieces  and  a  little  simple  jewellery,  such  as  a  brooch  and  a  watch- 
chain.  When  they  are  married,  Lucie  is  to  have  all  the  money 
she  earns  by  keeping  fowls  for  her  own  private  purse. 

When  this  happy  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  the  mother  bustles 
about  to  prepare  some  tasty  dish  for  her  unexpected  guests. 
Strange  to  say,  she  has  the  ingredients  already  to  hand.  Andre 
steals  round  to  Lucie  to  exchange  a  pressure  of  the  hand  and  a 
whisper :  ^  Next  Sunday,  Lucie,  at  the  same  dear  old  spot  ? ' 

*  Yes,  Andr^,  if  I  can  get  away.' 

The  following  Sundays  will  h've  for  ever  in  their  memories. 
Sweet  talks  of  the  future ;  how  Lucie  will  arrange  her  new  home ; 
how  dearly  Andr^  will  always  love  her;  how  happy  they  will 
be  I  Go  back  to  your  own  courting  days,  reader,  and  remember 
that  it  is  the  same  old  story,  tell  it  in  any  land,  in  any  language 
you  will. 

Meanwhile  Andr^  and  Lucie  are  not  engaged,  for  I  have 
already  related  Lucie's  stout  denial  of  any  such  thing.  But  when 
the  hay-making  was  over,  the  harvest  garnered,  and  the  potatoes 
sown  for  next  year,  Andi6  went  once  again  to  Jean  Buel  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.  The  poor  father,  loth  to  lose  his 
daughter,  tried  to  put  him  off;  but  Andr^  was  firm. 

<  Do  as  many  of  our  neighbours  do,'  suggests  Jean.  '  Many 
Lucie,  but  leave  her  at  home  for  a  year  that  she  may  still 
help  us.' 

*  Never ! '  cries  Andr^.     « The  one  custom  in  B.  I  cannot  put 
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op  with  is  the  men  marrying  and  then  letting  their  wives  stop  in 
their  father's  home.  No,  no.  Lade  is  to  be  mine  entirely.  If, 
in  spite  of  your  promise,  you  cannot  spare  her  yet,  I  will  wait  for 
her.  But  when  she  once  marries  me,  she  leaves  this  house  to  live 
with  me  in  mine.' 

'  You  are  right,  my  lad ;  I  should  have  said  the  same  myself.' 
Then  with  a  sigh :  '  You  may  have  the  banns  put  up,  since  part 
with  her  I  must.' 

So  their  names  are  posted  up  on  the  Mairie  wall,  and  after 
three  weeks  the  wedding  takes  place.  They  go  first  to  the  Town 
HaD,  and  before  the  Mayor,  wearing  his  scarf  of  office,  they  both 
pronounce  the  irrevocable  *  Oui.'  The  company  then  proceeds 
two  by  two  to  the  church,  where  the  marriage  ceremony  is  gone 
through  again  with  the  addition  of  the  usual  liturgy.  Afterwards 
they  all  return  to  Lucie's  home  to  partake  of  a  grand  dinner. 
These  simple  peasants,  who  live  on  the  plainest  fare  all  the  year 
round,  can  serve  up  a  dinner  of  six  or  seven  courses  better  than 
many  a  professed  cook.  They  sit  for  hours  at  table,  and  as  the 
happy  couple  must  stay  there  as  long  as  a  guest  remains  who  can 
eat  or  drink,  the  feast  lasts  into  the  night,  interspersed  with 
speeches  and  singing,  until  the  greatest  tease  present  (for  the 
feasting  is  merely  kept  up  for  fun  at  the  end),  yielding  to  somno- 
lence, declines  any  further  dainties.  Then  the  good-bye  kisses 
and  blessings  are  given,  and  Andre  takes  his  wife  home. 

The  next  day  a  dinner  is  served  at  Andre's  house,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale;  then  the  young  couple  settle  down  to  every- 
day life  and  continue  love-making,  let  us  hope,  to  the  end  of 
their  days. 

ZfiLIA   DE  LADEVfeZE. 
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OUR   SQUARE. 
BY  MBS.  BERNARD  BOSANQUET. 

I  DO  not  know  bow  long  it  is  since  our  square  was  built,  but  if,  as 
they  say,  it  was  built  for  rich  people  to  live  in,  it  must  have  been 
a  long  time  ago.     They  even  say  that  when  the  houses  were  new, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  there  was  only  one  family  living  in 
each  of  them,  an  extravagance  which  sounds  scarcely  credible  in 
the  ears  of  the  present  generation,  for  whom  space  is  a  commodity 
too  expensive  to  indulge  in  freely.     Some  of  the  houses  are  large, 
with  eight  or  ten  rooms,  and  good  airy  staircases  and  landings ; 
and  the  children  who  hear  their  parents  talking  of  those  bygone 
days  marvel  amongst  themselves  at  the  size  of  the  f&milies  which 
would  be  adequate  to  fill  them.     Two  to  a  room  they  agree  to 
take  as  low  average  ;  and  the  older  children,  who  have  got  as  far 
as  multiplication  at  school,  work  it  out  at  eighteen  children  and 
two  parents  to  a  family,  and  there  is  much  discussion  as  to  the 
probability  that  the  Bobby  femily,  which  already  numbers  thirteen, 
will  ever  attain  to  such  magnificent  dimensions. 

Under  the  present  system  of  subletting  the  houses  are  much 
more  densely  packed.  Not  that  there  are  '  thousands  of  families 
living  in  one  room,'  as  some  rashly  worded  statistics  have  asserted 
of  London,  but  one  room  to  a  f&mily  is  no  uncommon  distribu- 
tion in  our  square.  Public  opinion  is  against  this,  when  the 
family  consists  of  more  than  two  and  a  fractidn  (for  clearly  an 
infant  hardly  counts  in  this  connection),  and  generally  speddng 
a  family  of  any  size  will  have  its  two  rooms,  sometimes  even  three 
or  four.  But  in  almost  every  house  there  is  at  least  one  room  let 
oflF  singly. 

If  it  is  the  top-floor  back  which  is  thus  let  ofif,  its  occupier  is 
generally  some  lonely  old  man  or  woman— oflener  woman — who 
is  wearing  out  her  last  days  in  solitude,  and  has  reduced  her 
expenditure  to  the  very  least  which  will  suffice  to  feed  the  little 
flame  which  still  flickers  in  the  worn-out  old  body.  Two  shillings 
a  week  is  a  large  sum  to  pay  for  a  little  cupboard  of  a  room  some 
eight  feet  square,  but  even  if  she  had  more  money  to  spare  she 
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would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  larger  room ;  for 
the  poor  little  sticks  of  furniture  which  she  has  managed  to  keep 
within  her  feeble  grasp  would  make  but  a  sorry  show  in  a  larger 
room,  and  the  little  window  at  the  back  has  the  advantage  of  not 
throwing  too  much  light  on  the  faded  poverty  within.  And  again, 
who  does  not  know  that  it  takes  much  less  fuel  to  warm  a  little 
room,  and  a  smaller  lamp  to  light  it  ?  No  wonder  our  old  women 
seek  out  the  top-floor  back  in  which  to  hide  away  from  the  world 
in  which  their  part  is  over. 

First-floor  front  often  goes  singly  also.  In  our  square  it  is 
nearly  always  the  best  room  in  the  house,  and  will  sometimes 
bring  as  much  as  four  or  five  shillings  a  week  in  rent.  No  doubt  it 
used  to  be  the  drawing-room,  or,  as  it  would  then  be  called,  the 
parlour,  in  the  days  when  rooms  had  their  distinctive  uses.  Now 
it  is  sitting-room,  dining-room,  bedroom,  washhouse,  laundry, 
and  sometimes  workroom  as  well,  all  in  one.  Young  couples 
who  are  just  setting  up  housekeeping  like  to  get  a  first-floor  front, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  they  may  make  very  good  lodgers. 
Then  if  things  are  going  well  with  them,  and  their  family  is 
increasing,  they  look  out  for  a  house  of  their  own,  and  let  off  in 
their  turn  all  but  the  kitchen  and  one  or  two  other  rooms.  The 
kitchen  is  nearly  always  reserved  by  the  householder  for  his  own 
use,  as  being  the  only  room  in  these  old-fashioned  houses  which 
has  any  proper  arrangement  for  cooking. 

Sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  the  basement  is  let  singly ; 
and  when  it  is  so  its  occupiers  are,  socially  speaking,  of  a  lower 
class  than  we  care  to  have  in  our  square.  Poor  Mrs.  Grady,  of 
No.  27,  pleaded  so  hard  for  the  basement,  on  the  score  of  her 
mangle,  that  the  landlady,  Mrs.  Jacobs,  had  not  the  heart  to 
refuse  a  widow  shelter ;  but  when  the  mangle  arrived,  escorted  by 
four  pale  and  ragged  children,  the  good  soul  was  divided  between 
wrath  and  commiseration.  The  protest  of  the  other  lodgers 
wrought  upon  her  to  give  a  week's  notice  the  first  evening,  and 
that  ceremony  is  repeated  at  frequent  intervals ;  but  somehow, 
when  the  end  of  the  week  comes,  and  the  weary  mother  produces 
the  hard-earned  rent  and  pleads  to  be  allowed  to  stay,  she  cannot 
steel  herself  to  insist  upon  her  leaving.  The  offence — e.g.  Dick 
being  found  sniffing  at  the  first-floor  front's  keyhole  when  the 
first-floor  front  was  having  sausages  for  supper,  or  Lizzie  scream- 
ing with  toothache  all  night — is  condoned  once  more ;  and  as  a 
sign  of  reconciliation  the  penitent  Dick  or  Lizzie  is  taken  upstairs 
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and  greatly  comforted  with  tea  and  buttered  toast  from  Mrs. 
Jacobs's  own  table.  And  so  Mrs.  Grady  stays  on,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  her  ragged  flock  is  more  of  an  eye-sore  or  a  heart-sore 
to  the  respectable  neighbours. 

Of  course  there  are  some  black  sheep  in  our  square,  but  they 
are  not  of  the  kind  which  herd  together  in  crowded  rooms. 
Rather  they  are  of  a  solitary  and  stealthy  nature,  and  we  know 
little  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  which  bears  the  worst  repu- 
tation. The  householder  is  nominally  an  Italian  hairdresser,  bnt 
how  many  rooms  he  sublets,  and  to  whom  he  sublets  them,  are 
matters  of  mystery  and  surmise  to  all  of  us ;  the  sliabby 
foreigners  we  see  coming  and  going  may  be  customers  or  may  be 
tenants,  but  we  do  not  watch  very  closely  nor  talk  very  fredy 
about  them,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  when  questions 
may  be  asked  the  interests  of  peace  are  best  served  by  ignorance. 

If  you  were  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  women  as  to  tbe 
relative  advantages  of  housekeeping  under  the  new  and  the  old 
systems,  they  would  be  far  from  unanimous  in  favour  of  a  house 
for  each  family.  Mrs.  Jacobs,  cheery  soul,  thinks  it  would  br 
very  strange  and  lonely-like  to  have  to  go  out  of  doors  before  m 
could  *  pass  the  time  o'  day '  with  a  neighbour ;  and  many  agree 
that  it  is  handy  just  to  drop  in  downstairs  or  pop  in  upstair? 
as  the  case  may  be,  when  you  want  to  be  condoled  with  on  hv 
unreasonableness  or  to  report  your  own  latest  symptoms.  Ymi 
exclusive  Miss  Johnson,  who  keeps  herself  so  genteel,  and  aliraj? 
wears  a  bit  of  rusty  black  lace  on  her  poor  old  head,  confesses  thai 
though  she  has  a  horror  of  men  and  would  not  for  the  woric 
admit  one  to  the  seclusion  of  her  top-floor  back,  yet  it  is  i 
comfort,  when  evening  draws  in,  to  hear  a  man's  voice  in  tk 
house,  and  to  know  that  if  she  were  to  call  out  there  would  be 
some  response. 

Indolent  Mrs.  Aggus,  again,  thinks  she  has  quite  enough  too^' 
with  keeping  one  flight  of  stairs  clean,  and  does  not  know  how  ^ 
would  manage  if  she  had  all  four  on  her  mind ;  at  which  tie 
neighbours  raise  their  eyebrows  at  each  other,  for  there  i«i 
tradition  that  Mrs.  Aggus's  flight  has  never  been  touched  viti 
water  since  she  came  into  the  house  twelve  months  ago,  except 
once  when  the  top-floor  stumbled  with  a  pail  on  the  way  up.  Mi"- 
Aggus  was  virtuously  indignant  on  that  occasion,  having  }^ 
*  cleaned  up '  for  Sunday,  and  words  passed,  in  retaliation  ^ 
which  the  top-floor  preserves  to  this  day  the  cloth  with  which  i 
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dried  the  spilt  water,  and  by  the  blackness  of  which  she  is  wont 
to  prove  the  truth  of  the  aforesaid  tradition. 

But  before  telling  of  the  people  who'  live  in  our  square  I 
must  say  more  about  the  square  itself.  There  is  a  garden  in  the 
middle,  which  is  carefully  guarded  from  the  intrusion  of  outsiders, 
with  the  result  that  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  no  one  ever 
makes  use  of  it.  Why  should  they  ?  There  is  no  attraction  in  it 
but  the  trees,  and  those  we  can  see  better  from  our  windows. 
The  ground  under  the  trees  is  black  and  greasy,  and  though  there 
are  faint  signs  of  a  path  its  consistency  and  colour  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  soil ;  altogether  the  road  is 
pleasanter  to  walk  in,  especially  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  throw 
over  the  railings  such  superfluous  articles  as  old  cats  and  kettles. 
Not  that  the  road  itself  is  quite  what  it  should  be ;  it  is  said  to  be 
private  property,  though  whose  private  property  none  of  us  know, 
and  for  that  reason  no  one  ever  mends  or  sweeps  it.  Some  one 
once  suggested  that  the  vestry  or  the  County  Council,  or  some 
other  public  body,  should  be  asked  to  take  it  over,  and  held  out 
as  an  inducement  they  would  keep  the  road  in  repair  and  plant 
the  garden  ;  but  some  one  else  objected  that  it  could  not  be  done 
unless  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for 
preliminary  repairs,  and  that  it  would  involve  opening  the  garden 
to  the  general  public.  And  so  the  matter  dropped,  for  it  was  out 
of  the  question  that  the  square  should  raise  any  money,  and 
almost  equally  so  that  it  should  relinquish  its  rights  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  garden.  So  in  summer  the  road  continues  to 
be  unpleasant  because  of  the  dust,  and  in  winter  it  is  as  bad — or 
ad  good — as  living  in  the  country,  the  puddles  are  so  large  and 
the  ruts  so  deep.  Still  it  is  a  great  thing  to  live  on  a  road 
which  is  private  property,  and  which  can  only  be  used  by  the 
world  at  large  for  our  convenience  or  at  any  rate  on  suflferance. 

And  it  is  a  great  thing  too  to  look  out  upon  trees.  Early  in 
spring,  when  the  leaves  have  just  broken  through  their  sheaths, 
they  are  quite  beautiful  colours,  rosy  yellow  and  pale  green,  for  a 
week  or  two ;  and  even  when  they  have  been  toned  down  to  match 
the  sooty  blackness  of  the  branches  they  serve  as  cover  for 
hundreds  of  noisy  little  sparrows,  who  keep  reminding  us  of  the 
country  as  long  as  daylight  lasts  with  their  incessant  twittering 
and  shrill  quarrelling.  They  begin  with  the  milkman's  morning 
call  in  the  winter,  and  end  about  when  his  afternoon  round  begins ; 
but  in  summer  they  beat  him  morning  and  evening  by  many  hours, 
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maintedning  as  a  constant  protest  amidst  the  conventionality  of 
their  surroundings  that  the  great  law  of  nature  is  to  go  to  bed  and 
get  up  with  the  sun. 

Our  square  consists  mostly  of  houses,  but  not  entirely.  At 
one  comer  there  is  the  end  of  a  large  church,  which  turns  its 
back  upon  us  somewhat  aggre3sively,  and  fiEtces  out  into  the  road 
behind  the  square.  It  is  not  of  so  much  use  to  us  as  a  church 
might  be  expected  to  be,  for  we  cannot  get  into  it  except  by 
walking  out  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  square,  down  the  road 
for  five  minutes,  and  back  up  another  road  for  five  minutes.  Why 
there  should  be  no  entrance  in  from  the  square  we  none  of  us 
know,  but  a  formidable  row  of  bristling  iron  railings  effectually 
checks  any  impulse  to  church-going  which  might  overtake  tl3 
in  our  few  leisure  moments.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  these  railings 
that  there  is  a  decidedly  hostile  feeling  amongst  some  of  us  to 
this  church  in  particular ;  we  resent  its  clamorous  bell,  we  pretend 
to  resent  the  murmur  of  its  singing  and  music,  though  really  it 
is  rather  pleasant,  and  at  one  time  the  boys  took  to  throwing 
stones  at  the  saints  in  the  windows,  with  the  result  that  the 
saints  are  now  hidden  away  behind  thick  iron  wire  netting 
like  a  meat-safe.  Indeed  you  would  hardly  know  that  there 
were  any  saints  at  all,  except  on  winter  evenings,  when  the  h'ghts 
shine  through  the  windows  and  make  the  halos  just  visible. 

There  is  no  other  architectural  feature  in  the  square.  The 
houses,  as  I  have  said,  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  good  size ;  and 
they  were  built  at  a  time  when  houses  were  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes,  to  suit  the  owners.  But  some  of  them  have  now  been 
adapted  for  business  purposes,  and  bear  plates  upon  the  door- 
post or  under  the  door-handle  of  various  degrees  of  polished 
magnificence.  If  you  walk  round  the  square  you  may  find 
every  grade  of  business  importance  indicated  in  these  solemn 
announcements,  from  the  shining  expanse  upon  which  Messrs. 
Freeman  and  Bogg  declare  that  they  are  solicitors  down  to  the 
dirty  card  which  hangs  askew  in  Mrs.  Grady's  basement  window, 
exhibiting  a  vague  design  in  red  and  black  of  a  mangle  without 
perspective,  and  bearing  the  legend  *  Mangling  done  here,'  in 
which  all  the  N's  turn  the  wrong  way,  as  if  they  had  got  caught 
in  a  looking-glass.  Next  door  a  dressmaker's  modest  card  endea- 
vours to  attract  attention  by  the  inky  blackness  of  its  hi  letters, 
and  a  little  further  down  an  engraver  offers  a  specimen  of  his  skill 
on  a  beautiful  copper-plate.    A  box-maker  occupies  the  ground 
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floor  of  No.  16,  and  next  door  again  the  myBterles  of  a  'Mission' 
are  carried  on  behind  the  cover  of  black  gauze  window  screens, 
which  have  the  effect  of  making  the  house  look  as  if  it  had  gone 
into  mourning. 

It  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  square 
that  it  should  be  known  by  no  distinguishing  name.  Of  course 
it  has  a  name  in  the  directory,  and  the  postman  knows  what  it  is ; 
but  *  The  Square '  is  considered  to  be  suflBcient  for  local  identifica- 
tion, and  many  of  those  living  in  it  have  never  heard  it  called 
anything  else.  The  children  belonging  to  it  know  that  they  can 
safely  let  themselves  get  lost  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  every 
policeman  within  half  a  mile's  radius  will  return  them  to  the 
square  without  further  inquiry.  It  is  true  that  when  the  vestry 
were  putting  up  new  names  all  over  the  district — beautiful  white 
and  blue  enamel  plates — they  put  one  up  on  the  right-hand 
comer  of  the  square  also ;  but  the  boys  resented  it,  and  threw 
mud  at  it  until  it  was  quite  illegible.  Eain  has  had  some  effect 
on  it  since  then,  and  the  inquirer  can  just  make  out  an  L  and 
Sq  ;  but  we  may  as  well  acquiesce  in  local  tradition  and  be  con- 
tent without  a  name. 

This,  then,  is  our  square,  gloomy  enough  and  even  sordid  to 
the  casual  observer,  but  for  all  that  hidiug  away  behind  its  sooty 
walls  as  much  of  the  joy  and  sorrow,  and  of  all  the  passions, 
hopes,  and  fears' which  go  to  make  up  human  nature,  as  any 
fashionable  square  in  the  whole  of  London.  And  just  here  and 
there  the  sympathetic  observer  may  find  something  even  more  than 
these,  may  find  a  love  and  faith  and  endurance  which  partake  less 
of  the  human  than  of  the  divine. 

Let  me  recall  here  an  experience  which  I  think  must  have 
been  shared  by  many  of  my  readers.  In  walking  through  the 
streets  of  London,  especially  on  a  dark  and  rainy  evening,  with  the 
thought  of  home  before  me,  I  cannot  resist  watching  the  windows 
of  the  houses  as  I  pass,  in  the  hope  that  here  and  there  some  one 
will  have  forgotten  to  draw  the  blind.  It  is  so  delightful  when 
you  have  been  passing  blank  after  blank,  all  dark  and  cold  and 
meaningless,  to  come  upon  a  sudden  transparency,  a  peep  into 
re^l  bright  human  life  and  warmth,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
covered  table,  of  the  moving  figures,  and  to  realise  that  the  dark- 
ness and  blank  walls  contain  this  soul  within.  Even  a  shadow  on 
the  blind,  cast  by  lamp  or  fire  light,  is  enough  to  awaken  the 
feeling  of  companionship  and  sympathy. 
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We  gather  a  similar  sense  of  reality  and  fellowsliip  wlien  not 
and  again  we  get  a  glimpse  into  the  lives  and  history  of  the  many 
figures  which  daily  pass  us  by.  For  the  most  part  the  blinds  are 
drawn,  the  shutters  up,  nothing  but  blankness  meets  us ;  bat  it  is 
no  vulgar  curiosity  which  makes  it  a  deh'ght  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  real  life  behind,  and  to  feel  ourselves  at  home  in  it.  It  is  the 
realisation  in  detail  of  the  kinship  between  all  members  of  oar 
great  human  family ;  the  recognition  of  our  veritable  brotheis 
and  sisters  in  forms  which  had  seemed  at  first  to  be  alien  and 
strange. 
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*I  KNOW  what  "leaders"  are,  for  I  have  written  them/  said 
Benjamin  Disraeli  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  though  all  of  us  may  not  have  written  '  leaders ' 
for  the  *  Morning  Post '  and  other  newspapers,  like  Disraeli,  we  all 
at  least  know  the  meaning  of  the  term  *  leaders.*  For  more  than 
a  hundred  years  after  the  publication  of  the  first  daily  newspaper, 
the  *  Daily  Courant,'  which  consisted  of  a  small  sheet,  printed  on 
one  side  only — and  made  its  appearance  in  London,  March  1702, 
the  'dailies'  confined  themselves  to  what  is  perhaps  the  proper 
business  of  a  newspaper — ^the  publication  of  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  news,  and  made  no  attempt  whatever  to  mould  or 
direct  public  opinion.  At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
*the  leading  article'  first  appeared  in  the  morning  papers.  It 
was  originally  celled  the  *  leaded  article,'  because  of  the  *  leads ' 
or  spaces  introduced  between  the  lines,  to  spread  cut  the  article 
and  give  it  an  imposing  appearance,  in  order  that  it  might  at 
once  attract  the  eye  of  even  the  most  casual  reader.  After  a 
time  it  was  called  *  leading  article'  or  'leader'  or  'editorial,' 
names  by  which  it  is  now  universally  known  in  newspaper  offices. 
At  the  beginning,  'leaders*  were  published  only  tentatively. 
Their  publication  was  irregular;  in  form  they  were  brief — we 
should  call  them  'editorial  paragraphs'  now — and  they  were 
principally  used  to  direct  special  attention  to  some  important 
event  recorded  in  the  news  columns.  But  seventy-five  years  ago 
they  became  a  settled  and  regular  feature  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
and  a  potent  agency  for  promoting  opinions,  political,  religious, 
and  social. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  I  felt  when  I  was  called  from 
the  reporting  staff  of  a  daily  paper  with  which  I  was  connected 
some  years  ago  to  join  the  editorial  staff.  As  a  member  of  the 
reporting  staff  I  had  written  '  leaders '  occasionally ;  but  I  was 
now  to  be  associated  with  the  little  group  of  men  in  the  editorial 
department  who  controlled  the  policy  of  the  paper,  and  who, 
right  royally  styling  themselves  *  we,'  daily  taught  close  on  100,000 
readers — for  the  journal  had  an  immense  circulation,  and  was 
most  influential — bow  they  were  to  think  on  the  various  and 
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conflicting  subjects — political,  religious,  social,  literary,  scientific, 
and  artistic — which  come  up  for  public  consideration  in  this 
kingdom  of  forty  million  inhabitants.  What  a  position  to  find 
myself  in,  to  be  able  to  preach  to  100,000  readers  every  morning! 
No  wonder  I  felt  a  thrill  of  pride  and  exultation,  and,  being  very 
young  then,  began  to  regard  myself  as  a  teacher  and  a  prophet ! 

But  first,  as  to  our  procedure  in  selecting  subjects  for  the 
leading  articles.  We  assembled  in  the  editor's  room  at  the  office 
at  three  o'clock  every  afternoon.  There  were  five  of  us,  the 
editor,  the  chief  sub-editor,  and  three  leader-writers.  Each  man 
suggested  one  or  two  topics,  and  after  due  consideration  three  of 
them  were  selected.  The  editor,  who  knew  from  experience  the 
capabilities  of  his  leader-writing  staflf,  and  the  subjects  which  each 
man  could  best  write  about,  allotted  the  topics,  and  indicated  on 
broad  and  general  lines  the  views  that  were  to  be  expressed  in 
the  articles. 

Considerable  freedom,  however,  was  given  to  the  leader-writer 
to  look  at  the  subject  from  his  own  individual  standpoint,  or,  as  it 
were,  through  his  own  particular  spectacles.     An  article  will  be  all 
the  more  interesting,  forcible,  and  convincing,  the  more  the  writer 
is  allowed  to  make  it  the  warm  and  strenuous  expression  of  his 
own  genuine  feelings,  unfettered  by  the  restraining  influoioe  of 
the  editor,  who,  as  the  person  primarily  responsible,  is  naturally 
inclined  to  be  more  or  less  cautious  and  circumspect  in  committing 
the  paper  to  any  strong  course  of  action  or  declaration  of  principle. 
But  there  are  two  things  which  the  leader-writer  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  and  which  must  influence  every  sentence  he  writes. 
First,  he  must  preserve  the  traditional  policy  of  the  paper ;  and 
secondly,  he  must  do  no  violence  to  the  opinions  of  its  readers. 
These,  indeed,  ore  practically  the  same  thing  in  difierent  words, 
for  the  policy  of  a  newspaper  is  the  policy  of  its  supporters.    We 
know  well  what  line  our  paper  has  always  taken  in  regard  to  this, 
that,  and  the  other  subject,  and  we  are  therefore  acquainted  with 
the  views  which,  on  these  subjects,  are  acceptable  to  our  readers. 
All  we  strive  to  do  is  to  say  something  new  on  the  subject,  or  at 
least  to  present  the  old  views  in  a  firesh  guise.     It  does  not  often 
happen,  then,  that  a  difiference  of  opinion  arises  in  the  editorial 
staff  as  to  the  line  which  should  be  taken  on  any  question ;  but 
in  such  a  contingency,  the  judgment  of  the  editor  is  final.    It  is 
very  rarely,  indeed,  that  a  new  subject  arises  which  is  outside  the 
scope  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  paper,  and  as  to  which  it  is 
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impossible  to  gaess  the  feelings  of  its  readers.  Such  a  difficulty 
arose  in  most  Liberal  newspaper  offices  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
startled  and  perturbed  the  political  world  by  the  announcement  of 
his  Home  Bule  policy  in  1885.  In  such  a  contingency  some 
newspapers  make  the  plunge  boldly,  committing  themselves  irre- 
vocably to  one  side  of  the  question ;  while  others,  acting  diplo- 
matically, express  no  decided  opinion,  but  turn  out  a  column  of 
comment  on  the  subject  without  saying  anything  which  indicates 
(heir  views  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  leader-writers,  having  got  their  subjects,  dispersed  till 
ten  o'clock,  when,  as  a  rule,  they  reassembled  in  the  office. 
Some  of  them  had  their  *  leader '  written  by  that  time ;  some, 
perhaps,  had  not  yet  put  pen  to  paper.  It  all  depended  on  the 
topic.  If  the  subject  be  a  parliamentary  debate,  or  a  speech  by 
a  leading  politician  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  evening,  the 
writer  must  of  course  wait  until  the  report  of  the  debate  or  the 
speech  reaches  the  office,  is  put  into  type,  and  he  is  furnished 
with  '  proofe.'  It  may  be  midnight  before  all  this  is  accomplished ; 
but  in  the  meantime  the  writer,  being  able  to  guess  with  almost 
mierring  accuracy  what  the  leading  politician  will  say,  or  what 
the  result  of  the  debate  in  the  House  will  be,  has  thought  over 
the  matter,  and  sketched  *  the  leader '  in  outline,  so  that  when  he 
has  rapidly  read  through  the  '  proofs '  of  the  speech  or  the  debate, 
and  filled  in  the  rough  plan  of  his  article  by  one  or  two  striking 
quotations  from  the  speech,  with  appropriate  comments  of  his 
own,  he  is  able  to  turn  out  the  article  rapidly  in  its  proper  form ; 
and  as  it  is  being  written  it  is  taken,  page  by  page,  to  the  com- 
posing-room, with  the  result  that  the  writer  is  able  to  see  a 
'proofs  of  the  'leader'  in  type  a  few  minutes  after  he  has  com- 
pleted it.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  subject  is  a  local  meeting 
or  a  local  event  of  any  kind,  which  is  reported  in  the  evening  papers, 
or  a  topic  which  needs  reference  to  a  library  for  *  material,'  the 
leader-writer  usually  writes  his  article  at  home  and  brings  it  to  the 
office  at  night.  After  handing  in  my  *  leader,'  I  have  often  had 
to  wait  in  the  office  till  midnight  writing  *  editorial  notes,'  or  the 
paragraphs,  dealing  also  with  passing  events,  which  follow  the 
leading  articles  in  most  journals,  or  to  tmn  out  another  '  leader ' 
on  some  unexpected  piece  of  news  which  arrived  by  telegraph. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  my  career  as  a  leader-writer, 
I  kept  a  record  of  the  subjects  on  which  I  wrote  every  night.  I 
quote  them  here,  as  they  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  variety 
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of  the  topics  with  which  a  leader-writer  attached  to  a  monrmg 
joomal  has  to  deal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  on  one  night  I  wrote 
two  articles. 

First  Week. — Sunday,  *  Solicitors'  Fees ; '  Monday,  ^TDebate  in 
the  House  of  Commons'  and  'The  Spread  of  the  Telephone;' 
Tuesday,  '  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons ; '  Wednesday, '  Bank 
Holiday  in  August ; '  Thursday,  *  Ten  Years  of  Corporate  Work ;  ^ 
Friday,  *  The  Half- Yearly  Meeting  of  one  of  the  District  Banks.' 

Second  Week. — Sunday,  '  Administration  of  Lunatic  Asylums;' 
Monday,  'The  Writing  of  History;'  Tuesday,  'Debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons;'  Wednesday,  *  Prison  Life;'  Thursday, 
'  Agricultural  Prospects ; '  Friday,  '  The  Accelerated  Mail  Service.' 

Third  Week. — Sunday,  *  Visit  of  an  Antiquarian  Society  to 
our  Town;'  Monday,  'Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests;' 
Tuesday,  *  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Association ; '  Wednesday, 
'  Meeting  of  Kail  way  Company ; '  Thursday,  *  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
Home  Rule ; '  Friday,  '  The  International  Hygienic  Congress.' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list  of  articles  that  topics 
of  all  kinds  fell  to  me  for  treatment,  and  that  I  had  to  be  always 
ready  to  write  a  political,  literary,  social,  agricultural,  legal,  local, 
or  foreign  ^  leader,'  as  the  occasion  required.  Some  of  the  articles 
I  have  enumerated,  such  as  those  on  the  work  of  the  Corporation, 
on  lunatic  asylums,  prison  life,  and  agriculture,  were  based  on 
the  Government  reports  in  Blue-books,  which  are  periodically 
issued  by  Parliament,  or  the  annual  statements  issued  by  the 
local  boards  and  associations.  This  kind  of  work  is  best  described 
by  the  expressive  word  *dry,'  and  is  most  uncongenial  to  my 
tastes.  But  it  had  to  be  done.  I  should  have  been  very  happy 
could  I  have  chosen  my  own  topics ;  but,  alas !  every  calling  has 
its  drudgery,  and  the  hardness  of  the  lot  of  the  average  leader- 
writer  lies  in  the  appalling  fact  that  he  has  to  write  on  many 
subjects,  not  because  he  has  something  to  say  on  these  subjects, 
but  because  he  has  to  say  something,  which  is  a  totally  different 
thing.  The  three  or  four  columns  of  our  paper  known  as  'the 
leading  columns '  have  to  be  filled  every  night  somehow  or  other, 
and  it  is  the  duty— often  a  pleasant  duty,  sometimes  a  dreary 
task — for  the  leader-writers  .  to  fill  them.  Occasionally  we 
published  a  '  leader '  on  a  technical  or  special  subject  by  an  out- 
side contributor,  who  was  an  authority  on  that  particular  subject ; 
and  on  some  of  the  leading  London  daily  organs,  efforts  are  made 
to  b^ve,  a^  far  as  possible,  every  subject  treated  by  a  specialist,  who 
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may  not  perhaps  be  regularly  attached  to  the  staff,  being  paid 
so  much  for  every  article — a  clergyman,  a  barrister,  a  civil  servant, 
or  a  public  official,  perhaps ;  but  on  the  vast  majority  of  news- 
papers— ^indeed,  I  may  say  on  all  newspapers  without  exception — 
there  is  a  permanent  staff  of  leader-writers,  who  must  be  prepared 
to  write  on  any  possible  subject  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  well- 
known  London  journalist  began  his  career  as  an  '  all-round  man ' 
on  a  local  paper.  One  day  an  article  on  the  agricultural  outlook 
was  required.  The  journalist  protested  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
£EurmiDg.  ^What  books  have  you  at  home?'  was  the  sharp 
inquiry  of  the  editor.  *  A  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  a  dictionary,' 
said  the  leader-writer.  *  What  other  sources  of  information  do 
you  want?'  returned  the  editor  coolly.  'Go  ahead  with  the 
article.'  An  *  all-round  leadftr-writer ' — that  is,  a  man  who  can 
write  well  or  passably  on  any  subject — finds  the  work,  if  he  aims 
at  doing  it  well  and  conscientiously,  very  trying  and  very  arduous. 
He  must  be  a  widely  read  man,  especially  in  literature,  history, 
and  politics,  carrying  in  his  memory  a  mass  of  varied,  accurate, 
and  well-assorted  knowledge  on  these  subjects,  ready  for  use  at  a 
moment's  call.  He  must  be  a  man  of  ideas,  able  to  look  at  a 
thing  from  different  standpoints — a  man  of  conmion  sense  and 
sound  judgment ;  without  crotchets,  without  conceit.  He  must 
also  have  a  ready  command  of  words,  and  a  facility  for  happy  and 
forcible  phrasing  or  expression,  enabling  him  to  present  his 
thoughts  in  a  precise  and  attractive  literary  form. 

The  course  pursued  in  regard  to  the  selection  and  writing  of 
leading  articles  in  the  office  to  which  I  was  attached  varies  slightly 
in  different  newspapers.  Interesting  glimpses  of  the  manner  in 
which  '  leaders '  are  written  for  some  of  the  great  London  journals 
are  obtained  from  literary,  journalistic,  and  political  biographies 
which  have  recently  been  published.  It  is — or  perhaps  I  should 
now  say  it  was — the  practice  on  some  of  the  London  daily  news- 
papers for  the  editor  to  overhaul  or  alter  the  articles  supplied  him 
by  his  leader-writers.  In  that  interesting  biography,  'James 
MacDonell,  Journalist,'  by  Dr.  Eobertson  NicoU — the  only  life  of 
an  English  journalist,  pure  and  simple,  ever  written — MacDonell, 
who  was  assistant-editor  of  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  in  1866,  gives 
in  his  letters  the  following  particulars  in  regard  to  the  revision  of 
*  leaders : '— - 

'  All  the  leaders  pass  through  my  hands ;  and  often  they  have 
to  be  8Q  alteretJ,  ^dded  to,  subtracted  from — sentences  being 
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struck  out,  others  put  in,  sometimes  the  half  of  an  article  re- 
written, and  often  every  second  sentence  recast — that  the  revision 
of  four  leaders  frequently  takes  five  hours/  Again :  *  You  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  corrections  go  when  I 
tell  you  that  they  cost  something  like  a  thousand  pounds  a  year.* 
And  again :  '  Already  I  choose  the  subjects  for  the  leaders,  and 
indicate  what  I  think  should  be  the  line  of  comment — subject,  of 
course,  to  the  revision  of  Mr.  Levy.  At  night  I  go  over  the 
articles,  striking  out  and  putting  in  what  I  choose — subject,  again, 
to  his  decision.  This  is  delicate  work,  and  takes  much  time, 
especially  as  my  superiors  are  so  fastidious  in  matter  of  style  that 
every  clause  of  every  sentence  must  undergo  a  rigid  examination.' 

I  do  not  think  that  system  of  rigorous  revision  now  prevails 
to  any  great  extent.  Leader-writers  are  now  allowed  to  clothe 
their  own  thoughts  in  their  own  language.  Not  a  word  of  my 
leading  articles  was  ever  altered.  Indeed,  errors  into  which  I 
sometimes  fell  in  my  classical  or  historical  allusions  were  left  un- 
corrected. But  the  object  of  this  overhauling,  where  it  prevails, 
is  to  curb  individualistic  expression  of  opinion  in  the  leading 
article,  and  to  bring  its  sentiments  into  complete  accord  with  the 
views  that  have  been  expressed  on  the  same  subject  in  previous 
issues  of  the  journal.  Thus  is  preserved  the  tradition  that  *we* 
of  the  leading  article  means  the  collection  of  persons  who  are 
responsible  for  the  management  and  direction  of  the  policy  of  the 
paper;  and  that  the  object  of  the  leading  article  is  merely  to 
express  with  force,  clearness,  and  elegance  the  views  of  the  readers 
of  the  paper.  MacDonell  says  this  alteration  of  *  copy '  is  *  delicate 
work.'  So  it  is,  indeed.  Many  writers  are  very  sensitive  on  the 
point,  regarding  it  as  a  reflection  on  their  capacity.  Other  writers, 
however,  are  completely  indiflferent  to  the  editorial  revision  of 
their  articles.  The  late  George  Augustus  Sala  expressed  the 
view  that  he  did  not  care  what  was  done  with  his  *  copy '  aft«r  he 
had  written  it.  He  had  supplied  an  editor  with  an  article,  and 
the  editor  asked  him  whether  he  would  object  to  a  few  alterations 
being  ma8e  in  it.  Sala  wrote  in  reply:  *I  have  fulfilled  my 
contract  in  delivering  to  you  the  required  weight  of  raw  meat. 
How  you  cook  it — whether  you  roast  it,  boil  it,  hash  it,  or  mince 
it — I  neither  care  nor  want  to  know.' 

In  1875  MacDonell  was  appointed  leader-writer  on  the 
'Times.'  His  biographer  writes:  *He  had  now  a  handsome 
income — one  earned  without  burdensome  toil.     He  wrote  four  or 
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five  leaders  a  week — never  six.    He  always  had  a  rest  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays,  and  in  addition  was  allowed  the  great  boon  of  two 
months'  holiday  a  year.'    In  most  cases,  he  himself  suggested  to 
the  editor  of  the  *  limes '  the  topics  upon  which  he  wrote.    After 
reading  the  morning  papers,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Delane  (the  editor  of 
the  *  Times ')  a  list  of  subjects  for  leaders.     In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  a  letter  came  from  the  office  by  messenger,  selecting 
the  subject  for  the  article,  and  a  few  lines  of  instruction  as  to  the 
way  in  which  it  was  to  be  treated.    His  wife  describes  how,  at 
eight  o'clock,  about  an  hour  after  dinner,  he  tackled  his  leading 
article.     *He  went  straight  to  the  writing-table,  which  always 
stood  in  the  drawing-room,  gathered  his  material  about  him,  and 
began  his  work.    He  was  particular  about  the  paper  he  used  and 
his  pens  and  ink.    The  ink  must  be  thin,  new,  and  blue-black. 
No  other,  he  said,  ran  so  smoothly.    The  first  quarter  of  an  hour 
was  a  trial.     He  would  write  a  few  lines  and  then  tear  the  sheet 
across ;  begin  again  ;  grow  dissatisfied,  tear  the  sheet  across,  and 
begin  again.    Then  he  would  make  a  satisfiEtctory  start,  and  after 
that  the  work  would  proceed  without  a  pause.    He  rarely  con- 
sulted any  book  or  made  any  stop.    He  made  no  plan  of  work  and 
no  notes.     Sometimes  he  would  get  up,  walk  to  the  bookshelves^ 
take  down  a  volume,  and  read  a  favourite  passage,  sometimes 
aloud,  sometimes  to  himself.    He  said  a  fine  piece  of.  prose  from 
De  Quincey,  or  Heine,  or  Ruskin,  or  Landor,  or  Newman,  refreshed 
him.    Then  he  would  shut  the  book,  take  his  place  at  the  table, 
and  the  writing  would  proceed  again  without  interruption.     About 
eleven  o'clock  the  leader  was  finished  and  sent  to  the  office.'    If, 
however,  a  parliamentary  question  or  a  question  of  international 
politics  were  the  subject  of  Ins  *  leader,'  MacDonell  had  to  go  to 
the  office,  so  that  he  might  read  the  report  of  the  debate  or  the 
telegrams  from  abroad,  before  writing  the  article. 

My  own  experiences  in  writing  '  leaders '  have  been  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  MacDonell.  As  a  man  is,  naturally,  of  variable 
moods,  I  have  often  sat  down  to  write  a  leading  article  with  the 
most  depressing  feeling  that  my  head  was  quite  empty  of  even  a 
single  idea  on  the  subject.  I  seemed  to  feel  that  my  mind  was 
dried  up  or  burnt  out.  In  such  a  mood  I  made  vain  eflfort  after 
vain  effort  to  start  ofT  satisfactorily,  and  slip  after  slip  of  paper 
was  destroyed,  in  disgust  with  the  feeble  and  flaccid  sentence  I 
had  x>^nned  as  the  opening  of  the  article.  What  I  found  most 
stimulating  in  this  barren  and  unhappy  condition  of  mind,  this 
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state  of  mental  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  is  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
cigarette,  some  passages  from  a  favourite  author ;  but,  more  than 
all,  some  piece  of  writing  of  my  own  of  which  I  am  proud.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  latter  experience  is  common  with  leader- 
writers  or  not ;  I  have  never  heard  it  mentioned  by  colleagues ; 
but,  really,  in  my  dull  and  spiritless  moments  I  find  nothing  in 
print  so  refreshing  as  my  own  humorous  and  pathetic  and  descrip- 
tive passages — if  I  may  so  describe  them  without  vainglory — and 
when  once  I  have  made  a  good  start  with  my  article,  I  go  smoothly 
and  easily  along  to  the  conclusion. 

Another  leader-writer  for  the  *  Times'  was  the  late  Lord 
Blachford,  who  was  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from  1860  to 
1879.  As  Frederic  Rogers  he  left  Oxford,  and  went  to  London  in 
1842  to  read  law ;  and  in  his  *  Jjctters '  recently  published,  he  gives 
a  racy  description  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  immediately 
pressed  into  the  occupation  of  leader-writing  for  the  *  Times :  * 

'  I  dined  with  Idr.  Walter  and  his  son  in  Printing  Honse  Square  at  five  o'clock, 
and  found  that  I  was  expected  to  write  an  article  then  and  there  on  one  of  the 
subjects  of  the  day.  I  protested  my  inability,  not  supposing  myself  capable  of 
doing  such  a  thing  in  less  than  a  week.  This  was  pooh-poohed.  I  tried,  found 
it  possible,  and  found  also  that  I  was  expected  to  repeat  the  process  next  day ; 
same  hour,  same  dinner,  short  conversation  after  dinner,  then  the  subject  was 
announced  and  I  was  left  alone  till  tea-time,  when  Mr.  Walter  appeared,  read 
aloud  what  I  had  done,  with  criticisms,  and  after  correction  carried  off  the  copy 
to  the  printer.  When  the  article  was  finished  the  same  process  was  repeated, 
and  when  I  was  disburdened  of  the  whole  article  I  went  home  to  bed.  Gradually 
it  appeared  that  I  was  expected  to  do  this  (exceptit  exoijtiendit)  every  evening. 
And  being,  though  an  Oxford  Don,  not  skilful  in  sajring  no,  or  in  evading  saying 
yes,  while  Walter  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  making  you  believe  that  you  had 
pledged  yourself  to  do  what  he  wanted  you  to  do,  I  found  myself  soon  engaged  to 
write  a  daily  article,  usually  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  with  a  very  liberal  salary. 
I  neither  wanted  nor  expected  one  or  the  other.* 

Rogers's  appointment  in  1845  to  the  office  of  Registrar  of 
Joint-Stock  Companies  put  an  end  to  his  work  for  the  *  Times.' 

Henry  Reeve,  who  edited  *  Grreville's  Memoirs,'  was  a  great  jour- 
nalist of  the  old  school.  For  fifteen  years,  from  1840  to  1855,  he 
was  leader-writer,  dealing  principally  with  foreign  politics,  on  the 
*  Times.'  During  that  period  he  wrote — as  we  are  told  in  the 
*Life  of  Henry  Reeve' — 2,482  leaders,  for  which  he  received 
upwards  of  13,0002.  The  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his 
tiisk  is  thus  described  : 

*  It  was  not  unusual  for  him,  coming  home  from  the  theatre  or  a  dinner-party, 
to  find  a  messenger  waiting  for  him  with  a  note  that  an  article  was  required  at 
oj^o«.    On  STifch  occasions  he  would  throw  off  bis  4r^co»t,  pujl  off  hU  ^r^s9* 
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boots,  sit  down  to  bis  desk  and  write.  When  the  messenger  was  dismissed  with 
the  MS.  he  could  go  to  bed.  Now,  a  leading  article  in  the  **  Times  "  commonly  runs 
between  1,600  and  2,000  words,  an  amount  which — as  we  have  lately  been  told 
by  novelists  of  repnte— is  considered  a  good  day's  work,  after  weeks  and  months 
of  preparation.  But  neither  fiction  nor  special  forethought  was  permitted  to 
Beeve.  The  articles  were  put  forth  without  stay,  without  hesitation,  and  with  a 
truth  and  accuracy  which  he  knew  would  be  closely  examined;  any  flaw  in 
which  he  knew  would  be  loudly  complained  of.' 

Eeeve's  record  of  2,482  leaders  is  beaten  by  the  7,000  of  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Mozley,  who  was  also  a  leader-writer  on  the  *  Times ' 
for  a  great  many  years.  Late  in  life  Mozley  went  to  see  a 
publisher  with  a  view  to  the  issue  of  a  book.  The  publisher,  who 
was  unaware  of  his  client's  antecedents,  asked  him  in  a  somewhat 
cavalier  &shion  if  he  had  ever  published  anything  before,  where- 
upon Mozley  gently  replied,  *  Two  volumes  of  sermons  and  about 
7,000  leaders  in  the  "  Times." ' 

Beeve  has  left  on  record  his  opinion  of  the  duties  of  a  leader- 
writer.  Thougli  Delane,  the  then  editor  of  the  *  Times,'  was  the 
last  man  to  relax  his  hold  on  the  reins,  much  was  necessarily  left 
to  Beeve's  direction.  Lord  Grranville  wrote  him :  ^  I  hear  that 
Louis  Napoleon  is  irritated  and  annoyed  beyond  measure  by  the  . 
language  of  the  **  Times."  However  deserved  such  castigation  may 
be,  it  will  be  a  serious  responsibility  to  goad  him  on  to  acts  of 
violence  which  may  be  seriously  inconvenient  to  us.'  Reeve 
answered  at  length,  tacitly  admitting  the  authorship  of  the  article 
in  question,  and  stating  his  views  on  journalistic  responsibility  as 
distinguished  from  the  responsibility  of  statesmen : 

*  The  responsibility  of  journalists  is  ip  proportion  to  the  liberty  they  enjoy. 
No  moral  obligation  can  be  graver.  But  their  duties  are  not  the  same,  I  think, 
as  those  of  statesmen.  To  find  out  the  true  state  of  facts,  to  report  them  with 
fidelity,  to  apply  to  them  fixed  and  strict  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
law,  to  inform,  as  far  as  possible,  the  very  conscience  of  nations,  and  to  call 
down  the  judgment  of  the  world  on  what  is  false,  or  base,  or  t3rrannica],  appear 
to  me  to  be  the  first  duties  of  those  who  write.  Those  upon  whom  the  greater 
part  of  political  action  devolves  are  necessarily  governed  by  other  rules.* 

Lord  Granville  sent  the  correspondence  to  Delane,  who  wrote 
to  Beeve :  '  I  likb  your  letter  so  much  that  I  am  glad  it  was  sent 
without  any  consultation  with  me.'  Lideed,  Lord  Granville  had 
already  admitted  that  it  was  ^  able  and  unanswerable.' 

Many  good  stories  are  told  of  strange  circumstances  in  which 
leading  articles  have  been  written.  A  leader-writer  on  an  import 
taut  daily  newspaper  in  the  provinces  was  directed  by  his  editor 
OP^  ^fternoQi)  to  wjite  oj\  a  pertain  subject,  tlje  uucjerst^ndiug 
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being  that  his  article  should  be  forthcoming  not  later  than 
midnight.  Before  sitting  down  to  his  work,  he  came  across 
convivial  companions,  and  the  party  '  twined  vine-leaves  in  their 
hair.'  What  happened  afterwards  our  journalist  could  not  recall 
when  he  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a  painful  head  and  a  feeling 
of  remorse.  On  opening  the  paper  his  jaw  dropped.  He  found 
the  subject  he  had  undertaken  to  write  upon  the  evening  before 
treated  in  a  very  masterly  fashion.  On  arriving  at  the  office  in 
order  to  apologise  for  his  omission,  he  inquired  of  a  sub-editor,  who 
wrote  the  article.  *  Why,  you  wrote  it  yourself,'  was  the  reply. 
*  Did  I  ?  Oh,  yes,  to  be  sure ;  of  course  I  did,'  rejoined  the 
journalist  in  a  dazed  way.  He  subsequently  learned  that  he  had 
gone  back  to  the  office  after  parting  with  his  boon  companions,  sat 
in  his  usual  chair,  and  turned  out  his  'copy'  with  his  usual 
facility. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  who  was  a  journalist  before  he  became  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  delighted  the  journalists  at  a  Press  Club  dinner 
in  London  a  few  years  ago  by  making  the  following  autobiogra- 
phical confession :  '  It  was  whilst  I  was  writing  a  leading  article 
for  a  certain  periodical,  that  I  received  a  letter  from  an  illustrious 
statesman,  who  was  then  forming  a  government,  offering  me  a 
post  in  his  cabinet.  Gentlemen,'  continued  Mr.  Morley,  *  so  strong 
in  me  was  the  journalistic  instinct  that,  after  accepting  the  illus- 
trious statesman's  offer,  /  went  back  and  finished  that  leading 
article!  And  I  can  assure  you,'  he  added,  when  the  applause 
which  greeted  this  statement  had  died  away,  ^  that  neither  the 
grammar  nor  the  style  of  the  latter  half  of  the  article  fell  short  of 
my  usual  standard.' 

Mr.  Cooper,  the  editor  of  the  *  Scotsman,'  tells,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, a  story  of  how  a  leader-writer  (who  it  has  been  suggested 
was  the  late  James  Hannay),  being  pressed  by  the  printer's  devil 
for  a  leading  article,  and  having  allowed  the  time  to  go  by  in 
which  he  could  construct  one  of  his  own,  took  the  scissors,  cut  out 
a  deader'  from  that  day's  'Times,'  pasted  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  writing  on  it  the  headline,  *  What  does  the  "  Times  "  mean 
by  this  ? '  sent  the  whole  article  as  his  contribution  to  the  leading 
columns  of  his  own  journal !  It  was  printed  as  a  '  leader  *'  exactly 
as  he  sent  it  in — simply  an  article  from  the  *  Times '  headed  by 
the  query :  *  What  does  the  "  Times  "  mean  by  this  ? ' 

The  late  Mr.  Eobert  Wallace,  M.P.,  who  edited  the  « Scotsman' 
before  Mr,  Cooper,  was  asked  early  in  his  career  by  the  editor  of  a 
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Io<^  newspaper  in  the  north  of  Scotland  if  he  would  kindly  furnish 
an  article  on  a  light  theological  topic.  Wallace  responded  with 
one  bearing  the  title,  *  The  Relations  between  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  and  Modem  Thought/  When  set  up  the  article  made 
forty  columns,  and  it  became  a  puzzle  to  editor  and  printer  how  to 
get  rid  of  it.  They  began  by  using  it  in  pieces ;  and  whenever 
the  printer  said  to  the  editor,  *  We've  got  no  leader,*  the  reply 
was,  '  Eh,  mon,  just  sneck  off  about  a  column  and  a  quarter  o' 
Wallace.*  In  this  way  the  contribution  was  being  used,  first 
working  down  from  the  beginning,  then  upwards  from  the  end. 
And,  as  the  story  goes,  *  they  are  at  it  still.' 

Mr.  Labouchere  indulged  in  some  rather  disrespectful  remarks 
about  leader-writers  in  *  Truth  *  a  couple  of  years  ago.  *  Article 
writing  is  to  a  great  extent  trick  writing,'  he  wrote.  *  To  "  catch 
on  "  they  must  dogmatise  in  pointed  commonplace.  Some  persons 
possess  this  trick,  which  is  rather  an  acquired  than  a  natural 
gift.  I  have  seen  articles  written  by  eminent  statesmen.  I  never 
saw  one  which  would  not  have  been  more  effectively  written  by  a 
professional  journalist.'  The  last  sentence,  at  all  events,  would 
be  confirmed  by  many  editors.  Articles  by  eminent  statesmen 
are  excellent  when  the  eminent  statesmen  put  their  names  at  the 
bottom.  Otherwise  they  are  no  better,  but  perhaps  a  little  worse, 
than  other  people's  effiisions.  Mr.  John  Bright  once  wrote  a 
*  leader  *  for  the  old  *  Morning  Star,'  of  which  he  was  part 
proprietor,  and  the  policy  of  which  he  controlled.  It  was  a  very 
poor  thing  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  but  of  course  it  had  to  be 
published.  Next  day  a  Conservative  newspaper  had  a  reply  to  the 
article,  which  began  :  '  The  great  Tribune  has  laid  aside  his  pen, 
and  some  miserable  hireling  of  the  '^Morning  Star"  has  taken  it 
up.'  Mr.  Bright  called  at  the  office  of  the  *  Morning  Star'  that  . 
afternoon,  and  said  good-humouredly,  *  I  don't  think  leader-writing 
can  be  my  forte.'  But  the  suggestion  that  the  leader-writer's 
business  is  to  'dogmatise  in  pointed  conunonplace '  reminds 
me  of  another  story  which,  it  is  said,  the  late  Master  of  Balliol 
used  to  tell.  There  came  to  him  one  day  a  great  and  wealthy 
London  newspaper  proprietor,  who  asked  him  to  recommend  a 
young  man  as  a  leader-writer  for  his  paper.  Dr.  Jowett  men- 
tioned one  who  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  another  who  had  a  fine 
taste  in  literature,  a  third  who  had  remarkable  gifts  of  style,  a 
fourth  who  was  given  to  original  thinking.  *  No,  none  of  these,* 
said  the   great  newspaper  proprietor,  contemptuously  brushing 
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them  aside.     '  The  man  I  want  is  the  man  who  will  write  good 
sense  in  highly  bombastic  language.' 

But  that  view  of  the  composition  of  a  leading  article  does  not 
generally  prevail  in  newspaper  offices.  In  most  offices,  indeed,  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  editor  to  draw  his  prosaic  blue  pencil  ruth- 
lessly through  the  sentences  containiug  the  higher  flights  of 
eloquence  of  his  leader-writers.  "  *  No  dithyrambs,  s^U  voua  platt" 
Mr.  Morley  would  remark  dryly,  as  he  returned  me  my  article 
with  all  the  most  telling  passages  struck  out,'  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead 
wrote  in  a  character  sketch  of  Mr.  John  Morley  as  editor  of  the 
*  Pall  Mall  Grazette.'  *  He  was  a  great  stickler  for  severity  of  style 
and  restraint,  and  sobriety  of  expression.  He  was  always  down 
on  my  besetting  temptation  to  bawl,  when  a  word  in  an  ordinary 
tone  would  be  sufficient.'  And  so  it  is  with  many  editors.  For 
them  the  bloom  has  long  since  gone  off  things,  and  in  reading 
the  glowing  effusions  of  their  young  and  ardent  leader-writers, 
they  are  only  too  prone  to  sacrifice,  without  the  slightest  qualms 
of  conscience,  the  epigrams,  the  profound  and  delicate  sayings — 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  are  the  very  gems  of  the  article 
— while  such  contemptuous  epithets  as  *  rot,'  *  twaddle,'  *  bombast,' 
hurtle  through  the  editorial  room.  What  many  editors  like  are 
'  leaders '  calculated  to  offend  nobody,  but  to  please  everybody — 
not  soaring  in  the  blue  empyrean,  but  clear  sensible  comments 
suited  to  the  limits  of  the  average  newspaper  reader's  understand- 
ing. Nevertheless,  a  leader-writer  of  strong  opinions,  tempered 
by  good  sense  and  discretion,  with  clear  and  definite  ideas  of 
political  policy,  public  morality,  and  social  duty,  can,  in  these 
days  of  greater  freedom  and  independence  for  contributors  to  *  the 
leading  columns '  of  our  newspapers,  make  himself  felt,  despite 
the  traditional  policy  of  his  paper  and  the  *  we '  which  in  such 
*  cases  only  gives  dignity  and  emphasis  to  the  expression  of  an 
individual  opinion. 

And  now  comes  the  question  :  What  influence  does  the  leading 
article  exercise  on  public  opinion?  I  have  read,  at  different 
times,  from  different  sources,  that  the  leading  article  prevents  the 
public  from  thinking ;  that  people  go  to  it  for  their  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  day ;  that  it  is  the  teacher  of  statesmen,  the 
inspirer  of  preachers ;  that  it  moulds  the  purposes  of  governments, 
sets  in  motion  the  passions  which  lead  to  war ;  that  it  is  the 
reformer  of  abuses,  the  remover  of  causes  of  grievance ;  that  it  is 
the  gtii^e,  the  buUj^,  th^  flj^tterer,  the  fpstfuctor,  tj^e  D(iQBterf\}l 
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leader,  the  subservient  follower  of  the  public.  The  leading  article 
may,  in  truth,  subserve  any  of  these  diverse  ends.  Its  influence, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  of  course  depends  on  the  prestige  of  the 
paper  in  which  it  appears.  But  how  is  that  prestige  obtained  ? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  a  newspaper  is  not  a  beneficent  insti- 
tution, endowed  like  a  hospital  or  school  by  some  philanthropist. 
It  is  purely  a  commercial  undertaking.  It  must  pay  its  way  or 
cease  to  exist,  just  like  a  drapery  establishment.  The  original 
function  of  a  newspaper  was  to  purvey  news.  It  depended  for  its 
revenue  solely  on  its  sale.  Nowadays,  advertisements  form  the 
backbone  of  a  newspaper,  and  I  am  afiraid  news  is  published  only 
that  advertisements  might  be  obtained.  Leading  articles  are  un- 
doubtedly of  less  importance  to  the  commercial  success  of  a  news- 
paper than  advertisements,  and  indeed  than  even  the  supply  of 
news.  Yet  it  is  by  its  leading  articles  that  the  position  and 
weight  of  every  newspaper  in  public  affairs  are  determined.  It 
will  be  found  that  whatever  influence  a  newspaper  exercises  in 
politics,  for  instance,  is  due  not  to  its  supply  of  news,  not  to 
its  circulation,  not  to  its  display  of  advertisements,  but  to  the 
prestige  it  has  won  by  the  sagacity,  the  force,  the  conviction  with 
which  it  expresses  its  opinions  in  its  leading  columns,  and  which 
has  given  it  an  individuality  and  a  personality  all  its  own. 

There  are  several  journals  with  immense  circulation  and 
splendid  advertising  connections  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
which  exercise  absolutely  no  influence  in  moulding  public  opinion. 
These  papers  publish  leading  articles  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
what  they  say  produces  not  the  slightest  effect  on  their  readers. 
They  owe  their  commercial  success  to  their  admirable  supply  of^ 
news — general,  sporting,  and  commercial — ^to  their  sound  judg- 
ment in  catering  for  the  varied  tastes  and  interests  of  the  public. 
Hence  we  see,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  successful  journals 
with  the  widest  circulations,  propounding  political  opinions  to 
which  their  readers,  as  the  results  of  parliamentary  elections 
show,  persistently  turn  a  deaf  ear.  People  go  to  these  journals 
for  news  and  not  for  views.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  news- 
papers of  comparatively  limited  circulation  and  revenue,  but  with 
weight  and  authoiity — won  by  years  of  serious  and  sagacious 
criticisms  of  public  affairs — behind  them,  whose  pronouncements 
in  their  leading  columns  have  immense  influence  on  their  readers. 

It  is  rarely  indeed  that  leader-writers  are  comforted  by  such 
a  candid,  honest  declaration  of  the  right  and  justice  of  their 
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comments,  by  a  victim,  as  is  contained  in  the  following  remark- 
able letter  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Lindsay,  M.P.,  which  appeared  in  the 
*  Times 'in  1868: 

'  A  few  years  ago  you  were  nnusaally  severe  in  your  criticisina  of  a  speech  I 
had  delivered.  I  was  very  angry,  for  I  thought  the  speech  was  an  nnosnally  good 
one,  and  I  wrote  a  letter  to  yon.  Happily,  I  put  the  letter  in  my  pocket  to  think 
over  it  before  posting  it.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  article 
appeared,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  Blackwall.  In  the  carriage  of  the  train  where 
I  took  my  seat,  there  were  five  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  were  entire  strangers  to 
me.  One  of  them  was  reading  an  article  in  the  **  Times  "  which  seemed  to  afitord 
them  all  very  groat  satisfaction.  **  Serve  him  right,"  one  of  them  said*  imme- 
diately after  I  had  entered  the  carriaga  Whom  he  meant  by  **him,''  I  do  not 
know ;  but  I  soon  found  out  that  I  was  the  object  of  their  ciiticisms.  Tbej  all 
agreed  that  I  had  been  entirely  wrong  in  the  views  I  had  been  expounding,  and 
abused  me  much  more  lustily  than  you  had  ever  done.  I  put  the  letter  I  bad 
written  to  you  in  the  fire.' 

Lord  Rosebery,  speaking  at  the  dinner  of  the  Newsvendors' 
Benevolent  and  Provident  Institution  last  May,  made  some  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  observations  on  the  subject  of  leading 
articles  which  provoked  considerable  discussion  in  the  newspapers. 
He  said : 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  demand  for  practical  journalism,  more 
demand  for  knowing  how  people  live  and  what  people  are  doing ;  less  demand,  if 
I  may  say  so,  for  leading  articles  which  criticise  the  news  of  the  day,  more 
demand  for  news  of  all  kinds  itself.    I  sometimes  wonder  what  would  be  an  ideal 
newspaper,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  well -arranged  "  Times  "  without  the  leading 
articles.    (Laughter.)    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  any  particular  objecti<m 
to  the  leading  articles  in  the  **  Times,"  which,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  the  best  ever 
written  or  conceived.    But  my  idea  is  that  the  *'  Times  "  is,  on  the^whole,  the  first 
newspaper  in  this  country,  and,  if  it  is  the  first  newspaper  in  this  oountary,  the 
first  newspaper  in  the  world.    (Cheers.)    What  I  should  like  best  is  to  have  the 
best  conceivable  newspaper  without  any  articles  to  assist  me  in  my  criticism  of 
the  news.    Perhaps,  after  all,  we  may  reach  that  ideal.    The  leading  articles  are 
being  cut  down,  not  by  lines,  but  by  paragraphs,  and  we  may  at  last  reach  the 
ideal  moment  when  the  newsvendors  and  the  children,  whose  cause  we  advocate 
to-night,  may  be  shrieking  aloud  in  reference  to  the  newspapers,  *'  Nothing  bat 
truth.**    (Laughter.)  No,  I  do  not  mean  what  you  mean.  I  mean  truth  undefiled. 
(Renewed  laughter.)    My  idea  of  joumalistio  happiness  would  be  that  we  have 
advertised  and  brought  to  our  notice  nothing  but  the  truth,  uncriticised,  unmiti- 
gated, and  undefiled.    That  is  my  summary  of  the  journalistic  field,    I  know 
perfectly  well  that,  like  all  dreams,  it  will  never  be  realised.* 

In  a  subsequent  speech  on  the  same  occasion,  Lord  Bosebery  said 
that  as  people  liked  to  have  their  salad  served  on  a  separate  dish 
from  the  roast,  so  he  desired  to  have  the  leading  articles  provided 
in  a  special  newspaper  apart  from  the  news.  But  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Lord  Bosebery  will  never  see  his  ideal  newspaper.  The 
leading  article  is  very  helpful  to  busy  and  uninformed  people  in 
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forming  an  opinion  on  public  questions ;  and  they  certainly  would 
not  care  to  have  a  mass  of  news  laid  before  them  every  morning 
without  the  bearing  of  that  news,  its  value  and  significance,  being 
made  intelligible  to  them  by  experts. 

The  *  leading  article '  will  remain,  therefore,  a  power  in  the  land. 
It  forms  the  intellectual  pabulum,  such  as  it  is,  of  a  very  large 
section  of  the  community — the  busy  commercial  section,  who  give 
the  little  time  they  have  for  the  reading  of  books  entirely  to 
novels — and  who,  liking  their  thoughtful  and  suggestive  reading 
in  small  doses — fresh  and  up  to  date — find  what  suits  them  in  the 
leading  columns  of  their  favourite  newspaper.  Every  newspaper 
reader  of  this  class  usually  finds  himself  in  sympathy  with  the 
opinions  on  the  topics  of  the  hour,  expressed  in  the  leading 
articles  of  the  journal  he  likes  best.  This  state  of  things  yields  a 
flattering  xmction  for  the  self-esteem  of  many  readers.  '  These 
are  my  opinions  exactly,*  they  exclaim.  *  What  a  clever  fellow 
that  editor  is,  to  be  sure,  to  take  such  a  correct  view  of  things ! ' 
But  are  these  views  really  their  own  ?  Are  they  the  persons  of 
shrewd  good  sense  they  esteem  themselves  to  be  ?  Or  are  they 
erroneously  regarding,  as  their  own  original  opinions,  the  views 
they  have  xmconsciously  imbibed  from  a  long  course  of  leading 
articles  in  their  favourite  journal  ?  Well,  perhaps  in  most  cases 
the  newspaper  reader  is  right.  The  truth  is,  he  best  succeeds  as 
a  leader-writer  on  the  average  newspaper  who  has  the  gift  of 
catching  the  opinions  floating  about  among  the  community,  or  at 
least  that  important  section  of  it,  his  readers;  bringing  them  to  a 
point,  solidifying  them  into  concrete  language,  and  supplying 
cogent  arguments  to  support  them.  In  a  word,  the  average  leader- 
writer  must  follow,  while  he  seems  to  lead. 
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THE  COTTAGE  BY  THE  SEA. 

Once  upon  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  a  cottage  lay  like  a 
carious  shell — upon  the  green  lips  of  the  passionate  monst^, 
which  kissed  it' with  its  liquid  mouth  and  whispered  like  a  lover. 
And  the  cottage,  like  a  country  maid,  stared  all  day  long  at  its 
great  green  &ce.  But  the  sea  is  a  restless  monster,  full  of  terrible 
humours.  Its  smile  would  change  to  a  frown,  and  its  whisper  to 
a  booming  roar ;  it  would  burst  into  storms  of  fury,  beating  upon 
the  shore  thunderous  blows  and  flinging  clouds  of  seething  white- 
ness at  its  feet  like  mad  reproaches.  The  cottage,  mute  and 
silent,  would  shiver  at  its  blows  and  rock  in  its  whistling  breath. 
Its  mighty  lover  would  work  itself  into  a  white  rage,  its  face 
become  b^uxled  with  snow.  It  resembled  some  terrible  monster, 
with  innumerable  heads  and  arms,  waddling  at  the  cottage  but 
never  reaching  it.  Far  out,  some  great  hoary  head  would  raise 
itself  up,  as  a  great  serpent  looks  ahead  for  its  victim,  fall  down, 
and  roll  on,  hissing  like  a  fuse,  to  explode  with  a  roar,  wriggling 
in  monster  folds  upon  the  beach,  spitting  at  the  cottage  the  froth 
of  its  madness. 

So,  one  evening,  after  lying  all  day  asleep,  the  ocean  began  to 
work.  The  sun,  shearing  its  way  through  black  columns  of 
vapour,  plunged  into  the  water  like  a  red-hot  cannon  balL  And 
the  stars  came  out,  shimmering  like  jewels  through  a  veiL  Then 
the  sullen  sea,  black  as  ink,  began  to  glide  towards  the  cottage 
and  stretch  out  black  arms  around  it,  and  hum  a  moaning  tune, 
as  though  certain  of  its  victory. 

Then  a  hush  fell,  as  though  Nature  was  finishing  preparations 
with  stockinged  feet.  A  white  flash  sped  from  an  ambushed  gun, 
followed  by  a  deafening  report — the  first  shot  in  the  war  of  the 
elements.  The  wind  shrieked  like  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and 
struggled  in  the  air ;  it  stamped  invisible  feet  upon  the  earth ;  it 
plunged  in  agony  into  the  sea ;  it  pursued  with  fury  armies  of 
clouds  and  tore  them  into  shreds.  The  thunder  cracked  like 
artillery — the  gunners  seemed  shooting  at  the  crockery  of  the 
heavens.  The  blue  jewelled  robe  of  the  sky  was  in  gorgeous 
tatters.  The  stars  fled  like  flocks  of  bright  birds  pursu^  by 
hooting  owls. 
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Within  the  cottage  there  was  a  hush  like  the  stillness  of  a 
great  church  in  a  roaring  city.  The  house  seemed  to  be  holding  its 
breath.  The  mouth  of  the  wind  was  at  the  keyhole ;  its  breath 
was  cold.  In  the  large  yawning  mouth  of  the  fireplace  burned 
a  red  tongue  of  flame.  It  waggled  to  and  fro  as  the  wind  bent  it, 
talking  to  itself  like  a  lonely  old  woman.  It  robed  the  apartment 
in  a  crimson  light  with  dark  braiding  at  the  edges.  The  shadows 
danced  like  black  imps.  A  large  drum,  with  gaudy  faded 
trappings,  hung  upon  the  wall.  A  couple  of  drumsticks  were 
suspended  from  the  cordage,  like  thin  limp  legs  with  gouty  feet. 
It  resembled,  in  the  crimson  gloom,  some  great  bloated  red 
monster  hanging  in  chains. 

Upon  a  bundle  of  clothing  in  a  comer  of  the  apartment  lay 
two  children  fast  asleep.  Peter  was  seven  years  old  ;  Mary  was 
five.  They  lay  close  together  in  a  beautiful  bunch,  their  bosoms 
rising  and  falling  alternately.  The  boy's  face  wore  a  thoughtful 
frown,  frozen  by  sleep  into  a  mask.  That  of  the  girl  was  hidden 
upon  his  breast,  her  hair  all  in  a  gorgeous  riot  of  gold.  Her  little 
fist  gripped  the  boy's  neckcloth;  the  boy's  clenched  hand  was 
bathing  in  the  golden  wave  of  hair.  The  children  seemed  to 
have  fetUen  asleep  pummelling  one  another.  Children  are  the 
blossoms  of  the  tree  of  life.  Death,  in  his  daily  pruning,  often 
plucks  them  for  a  buttonhole. 

The  boy  awoke  first— at  least,  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  move.  The  boy's  blue  eyes,  oiled  with  sleep,  opened  wide — 
large  brilliant  wells  of  crystal,  undimmed  by  the  refuse  of  time. 
They  remained  immovable  and  fixed.  He  seemed  to  sleep  still. 
The  frown  still  bristled  on  the  mouth  and  chin,  defying  the 
invulnerable  innocence  above.  Suddenly  the  eyes  sparkled  like 
diamonds;  they  rolled  upon  the  girl's  golden  head.  The  boy 
watched  her  for  a  little  in  silence,  then  gently  raised  her 
head  up  and  exposed  her  face.  The  two  faces  were  almost 
touching — the  waking  boy's,  the  sleeping  girl's.  Their  breath 
fanned  each  other's  cheek.  The  boy's  eyes  wandered  over  the 
girl's  features — the  closed  eyelids,  with  their  long  fringe  of  silken 
black  threads,  the  red  lips  of  the  slightly  parted  mouth,  the 
gleam  of  white  between,  the  delicate  shell  of  the  ear  peeping 
from  under  the  wave  of  hair,  the  small  brown  fist  nestling  under 
his  chin.  He  pursed  his  lips  and  played  with  his  breath  all  over 
her  fiEtce.  He  raked  her  rosy  mouth  with  an  invisible  volley.  He 
blew  her  hair  into  a  beautiful  storm. 
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Suddenly  the  girl's  eyelids  rose  slowly,  like  the  curtain  of  a 
theatre,  revealing  a  dazzling  spectacle.  They  gazed  in  silence 
into  each  other's  eyes.  The  boy  tickled  with  his  breath  the 
little  white  throat. 

The  rosy  mouth  opened  like  a  bell  and  uttered  a  peal  of 
laughter.     Sleep  fled  in  alarm. 

The  boy  became  grave  suddenly.     *  I'm  hungry,'  said  he. 

^Me  too,'  said  Mary.  She  sat  up  in  bed  and  seizing  her 
unruly  hair  with  two  chubby  fists,  she  stuffed  it  into  her  mouth. 
She  seemed  to  wear  immense  moustachios.  The  action  awoke 
something  in  the  boy's  memory.  He  arose,  marched  clattering 
across  the  stone  floor,  opened  a  large  cupboard,  took  from  it  two 
pieces  of  buttered  bread,  held  one  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  each  hand,  turned  them  round  in  a  critical  inspection,  bit  a 
large  piece  out  of  one  of  them,  thus  signifying  ownership,  and 
presented  the  girl  with  the  other. 

*  My  piece  is  biggest,'  he  said. 

Mary  took  her  hair  out  of  her  mouth,  took  a  terrific  bite  of 
the  bread,  and  trotted  across  to  the  fire.  A  small  ugly  terrier 
arose  from  the  wreck  of  the  bedclothes,  walked  sleepily  to  the  fire, 
collapsed  before  it,  and  resumed  its  blinking  reverie. 

Peter  sat  down  upon  the  floor  with  his  legs  doubled  under 
him.  One  hand  held  his  supper,  the  other  immediately  seized 
hold  of  one  of  the  terrier's  ears.  *  Snip '  lifted  one  wise  eyebrow 
in  a  dumb  protest.  Mary  sat  upon  the  other  side  with  her  mouth 
full.  She  seized  the  dog's  mouth  with  a  little  hand,  and  thrust 
her  fist  in  fearlessly.  She  tugged  it  as  though  it  had  been 
wooden.    Peter  tugged  his  ear. 

*  Hullo,  Snip ! '  said  Peter. 

*  Hullo,  Snip ! '  said  the  girl. 

Peter  pulled  its  ear.  Mary  tugged  its  mouth.  Children 
imitate  each  other.  Men  and  women  imitate  each  other ;  but  it 
is  more  noticeable  in  children,  for  they  do  not  attempt  to  hide 
it.  Children  are  the  flowers  of  humanity,  blowing  in  the  free 
air,  while  the  roots  which  sent  them  forth  are  buried  to  the 
very  bottom  in  the  dunghill  of  life's  evils.  Beautiful  flowers 
growing  on  a  dunghill,  concealing  with  their  loveliness  the  e?il 
within. 

Suddenly  the  terrier  made  a  spring  at  the  girl's  piece,  seized 
the  crust  of  the  bread,  and  backed  round  the  room.  Mary  held 
on  to  her  property  with  both  hands.     *  Bad  Snip ! '  she  cried. 
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Snip  shook  its  hairy  head  and  growled  with  terrible  ferocity. 
*  Peter ! '  cried  Mary. 

Peter  came  to  the  rescue.  Holding  his  piece  in  his  mouth  he 
seized  Snip's  tail  with  both  hands  and  lifted  its  hindquarters  into 
the  air,  so  that  the  canine  robber  was  almost  standing  on  its  head. 
It  tugged  furiously.  Suddenly  the  crust  parted.  Snip  calmly 
swallowed  its  booty  and  returned  to  the  fire.  Mary  set  her  red 
mouth  to  her  outraged  property  and  surveyed  the  dog  with 
indignant  eyes.     Snip  yawned. 

Peter  took  the  gag  from  his  mouth,  and  said :  *  Poor  Snip  ! 
it's  hungry.' 

Mary  knelt  down  beside  the  dog.  '  Poor  Snip ! '  she  said,  *  it's 
hungry.'  She  thrust  the  remainder  of  her  bread  into  its  mouth. 
Snip  choked,  but  swallowed  it.  '  It's  all  gone,'  said  the  little  girl 
in  dismay. 

Peter  took  a  mouthful  of  crust. 

*  He's  a  good  fighter,'  he  said. 

*  Fighting's  wicked,'  said  Mary,  with  dignity. 

*  It's  not,'  said  Peter.     '  I  made  a  boy's  nose  bleed  once.' 

*  Oh,  but  it's  wicked,'  said  the  little  girl  in  a  whisper.  She 
gazed  at  her  brother  in  horror  and  admiration. 

The  boy's  eyes  flashed.  He  clenched  his  fists  and  thrust  them 
into  his  pockets  like  balls. 

*  Is  my  grandfather  wicked  ? '  Mary  looked  at  the  drum  upon 
the  wall.     *  It's  raining,'  continued  the  boy. 

'  It's  wicked  for  little  boys,'  she  said. 

'  Of  course,'  said  Peter,  drawing  himself  up. 

The  cottage  was  booming  like  a  shell. 

•  •••••• 

The  ocean  was  wrapped  in  white  curling  wool,  like  a  shawl 
flapped  by  the  wind.  Two  black  arms  protruding  from  the  white 
draperies  were  closing  round  the  cottage.  The  world  was  full 
of  shrieking  invisible  bombs  of  air  which  burst  in  gusty  ex- 
plosions, stunning  you  with  fragments  of  nothing.  The  sky 
was  wrapped  in  waterproof.  The  wind  seemed  to  have  blown 
out  the  stars.  Suddenly  from  the  cottage  came  the  bowlings  of  a  dog. 
....... 

The  terrier  stood  upon  a  high  chair  with  its  face  upturned  to 
the  black  glass  of  the  window.  It  seemed  to  understand  that  it 
was  the  only  protector  of  the  helpless  children.    It  howled  un- 
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ceasingly,  its  white  teeth  and  red  gums  gleamiDg  in  the  litde 
hairy  face.  It  resembled  some  afflicted  horrible  little  |>er8on 
uttering  dumb  inarticulate  cries  for  aid.  Suddenly  it  stopped, 
seemed  to  listen  for  a  moment  with  its  head  on  one  side  to  the 
uproar  without,  turned  round  in  the  chair,  looked  at  the  two 
children,  and  jumped  down  to  the  floor. 

The  children  crouched  on  the  floor,  gazing  at  something 
between  them  in  the  air — ^Peter  with  an  expression  of  intense 
interest,  Mary  with  a  gaze  of  wondering  fascination.  A  small 
spider  was  lowering  itself  from  the  ceiling  by  an  almost  invisible 
thread.  The  children  watched  breathlessly  the  descent  of  this 
hairy  acrobat.  It  seemed  some  strange  miniature  reddish  ball  of 
monstrosity  with  legs  like  roots  swimming  in  the  air,  spinning  to 
and  fro,  watching  the  children  with  invisible  eyes.  Once  it 
seemed  about  to  spring  upon  them.  Mary  screamed  and  dambeied 
back. 

*  It  bites,'  she  said.     *  I'll  kill  you ! '    She  stamped  her  foot. 
Peter  watched  it  intently.     *  Don't  touch  it,'  he  said ;   *  it's 

like  a  prisoner  escaping.' 

Snip  yelped,  and  ran  into  a  comer.  Something  like  a  black 
snake,  white  speckled,  ran  across  the  floor,  darted,  hissing,  at  the 
fire,  and  retreated,  leaving  a  dull  wet  track. 

*  It's  killed  the  fire,'  said  the  girl,  with  a  puzzled  face.  *The 
water's  coming  in.    Lock  the  door,  Peter/- 

'  It's  escaped,'  announced  Peter,  with  his  eyes  on  the  spider. 

A  moving  cloud,  like  white  smoke  from  a  gun,  rushed  across 
the  floor,  burying  the  boy's  feet  to  the  ankles.  He  seemed  to 
be  standing  in  snow.  The  terrier,  barking  furiously,  chased  the 
water  to  the  door. 

*  You've  got  your  feet  wet,'  said  the  little  girl  in  consternation. 
The  boy,  looking  down  at  them,  squirted  the  water  out  of  hii 

boots  and  laughed. 

Morning,  peering  into  the  cottage,  found  the  children  asleep 
— the  boy  with  his  fist  hidden  in  her  golden  hair,  and  the  girl's 
face  hidden  on  his  breast.  They  had  gone  a  long  journey  in  the 
night,  and  they  were  tired.  The  water  from  the  ceiling  dropped 
like  tears  upon  their  £aces,  but  they  did  not  awake.  The  cottage 
was  full  of  the  damp  odour  of  the  monster's  late  presence.  Down 
by  the  shore  it  chuckled  over  the  stones. 

WiLLUM  SniBLAW,  JtoB. 
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CONFERENCES  ON  BOOKS  AND  MEN. 
IX. 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOB  CfflEFLY  ABOUT  SIR  JOHN  DAVIE8 ; 
WITH  SOME  INTBODUCTORY  REMARKS  UPON  THE  PERSONIFYING 
OF  OCCASION. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  remind  me— and  you  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  that  your  memory,  if  it  were  not  so  admirably  balanced 
by  your  good  nature,  would  often  drive  me  to  desperation^that 
I  have  made  many  promises  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  not  one 
of  which  has  yet  been  redeemed.  You  also  most  kindly  congra- 
tulate me  on  being  home  again  once  more  among  my  books. 
Putting  the  congratulation  alongside  of  the  reminder,  I  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  your  editorial  instinct  feels  the  need  of  a 
little  pure  literature  this  month  to  re-establish  these  conferences 
on  the  lofty  table^land  from  which  in  the  holiday  season  they  have 
descended.  So  be  it.  Let  me  first,  however,  defend  myself  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  a  promise-breaker.  I  recollect  promising 
to  discourse  about  the  poetry  of  Sir  John  Davies,  if  occasion 
offered ;  but  therein  lay  my  subtlety ;  I  knew  that  occasion  never 
does  offer ;  I  knew  the  phrase  to  be  one  by  which  the  passionate 
hopefulness  of  the  human  race  is  always  deceiving  itself,  and  by 
which  its  passionate  procrastination  may  always  be  justified.  For 
who  is  Occasion  ?  Of  all  allegorical  personages  Occasion  impresses 
me  the  least  with  her  verisimilitude.  How  can  one  believe  in  a 
lady  who  is  said  to  go  about  with  all  her  hair  combed  over  her 
face  and  a  bare  scalp  exposed  behind  ?  If  the  question  is  asked, 
Why  this  amazing  coiffure  ? — the  reply  is  given.  Occasion  wears 
her  hair  long  in  front  in  order  that  the  race  of  men  may  pull  it 
to  attract  her  attention.  The  notion  is,  as  our  neighbours  say, 
unqualifiable.  It  is  extraordinary  how  the  brutal  Boman  genius 
has  been  able  to  impose  itself  on  the  civilised  Gothic  imagination 
simply  by  virtue  of  its  hexameter.  A  Homan  had  only  to  cast 
some  heiiee  into  that  iron  frame  to  ensure  its  persistence  to  the 

end  of  time. 

Ftonie  capillatA  est,  post  est  Occaoio  oalva. 
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It  is  bad  enough  that  the  quotation  should  be  everlastingly 
dinned  in  one's  ears  ;  but,  after  all,  quotations  are  for  statesmen 
and  pressmen,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  may  pass  them  by ;  bnt 
an  allegorical  personage  once  created  cannot  be  destroyed.  Poets 
naturally  suffer  most  from  their  obsession.  Whenever  Occasion  is 
mentioned  in  a  poet's  ear,  there  rises  before  his  mental  eye  this 
absurd  £EUitasy  of  the  half-bald,  half-hairy  female.  And  what  makes 
the  matter  worse,  we  use  the  word  Occasion  in  more  than  one 
sense.  We  speak,  for  instance,  of  an  occasion  of  anger;  and 
clearly  in  this  case,  if  any  hair  is  to  be  pulled,  it  is  not  that  of 
Occasion  but  her  victims.  But  see  now  the  effect  of  this  night- 
mare allegory  upon  the  poet  Spenser.  He  wishes  to  teach  the 
moral  lesson,  that  the  way  to  suppress  anger  is  to  suppress  all 
occasions  of  &lling  into  anger,  and  so  he  makes  Furor  the  child 
of  Occasion ;  a  simple  and  admirable  trope.  But  when  it  comes 
to  picturing  Occasion,  he  is  unable  to  resist  this  grotesque  business 
of  the  front  hair  and  posterior  calvosity ;  which  has,  in  regard  to 
anger,  no  glimmer  of  significance. 

And  him  behynd  a  wicked  Hag  did  stalke 

In  ragged  robes  and  filthy  disaray ; 

Her  other  leg  was  lame  that  she  note  walke, 

Bat  on  a  staffe  her  feeble  steps  did  stay : 

Her  locks  that  loathly  were  and  hoarie  gray 

Grew  all  afore  and  loosely  hong  unrold ; 

But  all  behind  was  bald  and  leome  away 

That  none  thereof  could  ever  taken  hold : 

And  eke  her  face  ill-favour'd,  full  of  wrinckles  old. 

Faerie  Queene,  II.  iv.  i. 

Milton,  who  was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  only  half  succumbs  to 

the  incubus : 

If  kmgdom  move  thee  not,  let  move  thee  zeal 
And  duty — zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow, 
Bat  on  Occaiion't  forelock  watchful  wait : 
They  themselves  rather  are  occasion  best. 

It  strikes  one  as  an  unnatural  proceeding  when  poets  have  to 
turn  Euhemerist,  but  in  this  case  we  are  glad  that  Milton^s 
iconoclasm  found  so  deserving  an  object.  'They  themselves 
rather  are  occasion  test,'  How  true  that  has  proved  in  this  very 
instance !  I  might  have  waited  for  ever  for  an  occasion  to  celebrate 
Sir  John  Davies,  but  as  soon  as  I  decide  (not  without  your 
delicate  impulse)  to  celebrate  him  here  and  now,  I  discover  that, 
this  year  is  the  tercentary  of  his  great  poem  *  Nosce  Te-ipsum,*  so 
that  one  month's  further  delay  would  have  missed  the  occasion ; 
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or,  to  put,  it  in  the  conventional  language,  I  should  have  found  my 
fingers  slipping  away  from  the  goddess's  bare  scalp. 

The  facts  of  Sir  John  Davies's  life  are  well  put  together  in  the 
*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.'  It  was  a  life  spent  for  the 
most  part  in  the  endeavour  to  pacify  Ireland  by  giving  it  courts  of 
justice  that  should  command  respect  together  with  the  Protestant 
religion.  In  the  first  half  of  his  policy  he  had  a  certain  success, 
and  might,  one  conjectures,  have  had  more  but  for  the  second  half. 
The  scene  at  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1613  might 
supply  a  hint  to  Mr.  Redmond  for  reviving  the  fortunes  of  his  own 
party  after  the  next  election.  *  Sir  Thomas  Ridgeway  proposed 
Davies  as  Speaker,  intimating  that  his  appointment  had  been  re- 
commended by  the  king.  Thereupon  Sir  James  Gough,  as 
champion  of  the  Catholic  party,  proposed  Sir  John  Everard,  a 
noted  lawyer  and  a  recusant.  During  the  scene  of  disorder  that 
ensued  the  Catholic  members  contrived  to  install  Everard  in  the 
chair.  As  Everard  refused  to  vacate  the  chair,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John 
and  Ridgeway  "  took  Sir  John  Davys  by  the  arms,  lifted  him  from 
the  ground,  and  placed  him  in  the  chair  in  Sir  John  Everard's  lap, 
requiring  him  still  to  come  forth  of  the  chair." '  To  make  the 
picture  more  vivid,  the  reader  should  know  that  Sir  John  Davies 
was  remarkably  corpulent,  and  indeed  died  ultimately  of  apoplexy 
after  a  supper  party  given  by  the  Lord  Keeper.  The  book,  by 
which  Sir  John  lives  in  the  annals  of  the  great  Irish  question, 
has  for  its  title  *  A  Discoverie  of  the  Trve  Cavses  why  Ireland 
was  never  entirely  Subdued,  nor  brought  vnder  Obedience  of 
the  Crowne  of  England,  vntill  the  Beginning  of  his  Maiesties 
happie  Raigne'  (London,  1612).  By  the  last  clause  of  the  title 
one  would  judge  that  Sir  John  Davies,  during  his  long  sojourn  in 
Ireland,  had  grafted  something  of  the  Irish  humour  upon  his 
natural  English  wit. 

The  poetry,  with  which  alone  we  are  now  concerned,  belongs 
to  Sir  John's  youth,  which  was  somewhat  heady.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford  and  admitted  of  the  Middle  Temple,  being  called  to 
the  Bar  in  due  course ;  but  two  years  afterwards  he  was  disbarred 
for  an  attack  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  on  a  friend  of  his,  one 
Kichard  Martin,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  wit  as  well  as  a  Templar, 
and  seems  to  have  provoked  him.  He  was  re-admitted  four  years 
later  after  apologies  made,  but  in  the  meantime  retired  to  Oxford, 
where  he  wrote  his  philosophical  poem,  *Nosce  Te-ipsuip,'  i.e. 
'  Know  Thy-self.'    The  earliest  and  most  interesting  of  his  poems, 
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however,  is  one  called '  Orchestra/  which  is  described  on  its  origmal 
title-page  as 

A  POBME  ON  DAUN- 
CING 

ludicially  prooving  the 

true  obserration  of  time  and 

measure,  in  the  Anthenticall 

and  laudable  um  of  Dann- 

cing. 

The  second  edition  calls  it,  with  a  still  more  pleasing  variety  of 

type, 

A  Poeme  expressing  the  An- 
tuiuitie  and  ExcelUneie 

OF  DAVNCINa. 

In  a  Dialogue  betweene  Penelope 
and  one  of  her  Wooers. 
Not  Finithcd, 

It  is  an  apologia  for  what  the  'Daily Telegraph,' in  its  'passionate 
salad-days,'  used  to  call  the  Terpsichorean  art,  put  into  the  montii 
of  Antinous,  one  of  the  wooers  of  the  Queen  of  Ithaca,  in  order 
to  persuade  her  to  dance  with  him.  The  Queen  has  at  first  de- 
tnurred,  not  on  Puritan  grounds,  but  because  dancing  seems  to 
her  a  disorderly  novelty.     *  Why,'  she  says, 

Why  persuade  you  me  to  this  neW  rage  ? 

For  all  disorder  and  misrtile  is  new, 

For  stich  misgoyernment  in  former  age 

Oiir  old  divine  Forefathers  never  knew ; 

Who  if  they  liv*d,  and  did  the  follies  view 
Which  their  fond  nephews  *  makfe  their  chief  affaifSi 
Wotlld  hate  themselves  that  had  b^ot  such  heirs. 

In  reply,  Antinous  assures  the  Queen  that  dancing,  so  far  from 
being  a  novelty,  is  the  oldest  thing  in  the  world,  and,  so  far  from 
being  disorderly,  is  itself  the  very  principle  of  order. 

Dancing,  bright  lady,  then  began  to  be, 

When  the  first  seeds  whereof  the  World  did  spring. 

The  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  did  agree 

By  Love's  persuasion,  nature's  mighty  king, 

To  leave  their  first  disordered  combating ; 
And  in  a  dance  such  measure  to  observe, 
As  all  the  world  their  motion  should  preserva 
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Since  when,  thej  still  are  carried  in  a  round 
And  changing  come  one  in  another's  place ; 
Yet  do  they  neither  mingle  nor  confound, 
But  every  one  doth  keep  the  bounded  space 
AVlierein  the  danoe  doth  bid  it  turn  or  trace ; 

This  wondrous  miracle  did  Love  devise, 

For  dancing  is  Love's  proper  exercise. 

He  then,  after  an  over-bold  dash  into  etymology  which  Pene- 
lope is  too  well*mannered  to  criticise,  expatiates  through  the 
material  universe,  and  shows  to  his  own  satisfietction  that  dancing 
is  the  sole  occupation  of  every  created  thing  : 

Behold  the  World,  how  it  is  whirled  round, 

And  for  it  is  so  whirled  is  named  so ; 

For  whose  large  volume  many  rules  are  found 

Of  this  new  art,  which  it  doth  fairly  show : 

For  your  quick  eyes,  in  wandering  to  and  fro 

From  East  to  West,  on  no  one  thing  can  glance. 
But  if  you  mark  it  well  it  seems  to  dance. 

First  you  see  fixed  in  this  huge  mirror  blue 

Of  trembling  lights  a  number  numberless ; 

Fixed  they  are  named  but  with  a  name  untrue, 

For  they  all  move  and  in  a  dance  express 

That  great  long  year  that  doth  contain  no  less 
Than  threescore  hundreds  of  those  years  in  all 
Which  the  Sun  makes  with  his  course  natural. 

Under  that  spangled  sky,  five  wandering  flames. 
Beside  the  King  of  Day  and  Queen  of  Night, 
Are  wheeled  round,  all  in  their  sundry  frames 
And  all  in  sundry  measures  do  delight, 
Yet  altogether  keep  no  measure  right ; 

For  by  itself  each  doth  itself  advance, 

And  by  itself  each  doth  a  galliard  dance. 

And  lo  the  Sea,  that  fleets  about  the  Land 
And  like  a  girdle  clips  her  solid  waist, 
Music  and  measure  both  doth  understand ; 
For  his  great  crystal  eye  is  always  cast 
Up  to  the  moon,  and  on  her  fixed  fast ; 

And  as  she  danceth  in  her  pallid  sphere, 

80  danceth  he  about  his  centre  here. 

Sometimes  his  proud  green  waves  in  order  set 

One  after  other  flow  unto  the  shore ; 

Which  when  they  have  with  many  kisses  wet, 

They  ebb  away  in  order  as  before. 

And  to  make  known  his  courtly  love  the  more 
He  oft  doth  lay  aside  his  three- fork t  mace 
And  with  his  arms  the  timorous  Earth  embrace. 

Only  the  Earth  doth  standi  for  ever  still : 
Her  rooks  remove  not  nor  her  mountains  meet 
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(Although  some  wits  enriched  with  leamiDg*s  skill 
Bay  Heaven  stands  firm  and  that  the  Earth  doth  fleet. 
And  swiftly  tumeth  underneath  their  feet), 
Yet  though  the  Earth  is  ever  stedfast  seen, 
On  her  broad  breast  hath  dancing  ever  been. 

For  those  blue  veins  that  through  her  body  spread. 
Those  sapphire  streams  which  from  great  hills  do  spring, 
The  Earth's  great  breasts  (for  every  wight  is  fed 
With  sweet  fresh  moisture  from  them  issuing), 
Observe  a  dance  in  their  wild  wandering ; 

And  "still  their  dance  begets  a  murmur  sweet, 
And  still  the  murmur  with  the  dance  doth  meet. 

See  how  those  flowers  that  have  sweet  beauty,  too, 

(The  only  jewels  that  the  Earth  doth  wear 

When  the  young  Sun  in  bravery  her  doth  woo). 

As  oft  as  they  the  whistling  wind  do  hear 

Do  waive  their  tender  bodies  here  and  there ; 
And  though  their  dance  no  perfect  measure  is, 
Yet  oftentimes  their  music  makes  them  kiss. 

And  80  he  goes  on  in  smooth  stanzas  to  prove  that  dancing  is 

the  very  soul  of  politics,  science,  religion,  and  everything  else, 

and   every  now  and  then  achieves  a  stanza  or  a  couplet  that 

deserves  a  place  in  memory,  such  as  his  panegyric  of  Love : 

Life's  life  it  is,  and  cordial  to  the  heart 
And  of  our  better  part  the  better  pait. 

Davies  was  only  five-and-twenty  when  he  wrote  *  Orchestra,* 
and  he  wrote  it  in  fifteen  days,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  sonnet  to  his 
friend  Martin  (the  Templar)  to  whom  he  dedicates 

This  sudden,  rash,  half-capriole  of  my  wit. 

Alas  !  'Orchestra'  still  delights  us,  while  most  of  Sir  John's  serious 
poetry  is  buried  in  oblivion.  How  little  can  man  foresee  which 
fortnight  in  his  career  is  to  purchase  him  immortality  ! 

The  philosophical  poem  on  which  Sir  John  probably  depended 
for  his  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Literary  Fame,  finds  nowadays  but 
few  readers,  for  the  simple  reason  that  philosophy  married  to 
poetry  must  suflFer  the  awful  fate  of  Tithonus.  Alas !  we  say,  for 
this  grey  shadow,  once  a  fashionable  system,  lectured  on  at  Oxford 
(where  Sir  John  made  its  acquaintance)  and  chattered  about  at 
ladies*  tea-tables.  It  cannot  die  because  it  is  wedded  to  the  Muse, 
but  to  live  in  one  of  the  late  Dt.  Grosart's  privately  printed 
editions  cannot  be  called  life.  Some  poets,  indeed,  like  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  have  been  philosophers  as  well  as  poets ;  but 
it  is  not  at  their  philosophical  passages  that  their  books  instinct- 
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ively  open.  For,  indeed,  the  methods  of  the  two  are  so  dissimilar 
that  any  alliance  between  them  must  be  unfruitful.  Philosophy 
endeavours  to  compass  a  unity  in  phenomena  by  process  of 
argument ;  poetry  by  passion.  Poetry  is  allowed  to  take  leaps  to 
its  conclusion.  *  The  year's  at  the  spring/  says  Browning,  *  and 
day's  at  the  mom,'  and  he  concludes,  after  what  a  logician  must 
censure  as  a  very  insufficient  induction,  *  Grod's  in  His  heaven,  all's 
right  with  the  world,'  But  we  justify  his  leap,  because  our  hearts 
take  the  leap  with  him.  But  when  Milton  tells  us  in  cold  blood 
that  he  means  *  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man '  by  argument, 
we  put  on  our  considering  caps,  and  think  that  the  counsel  for  the 
other  side  makes  some  good  points,  which  we  should  like  to  hear 
further  discussed. 

There  was  a  very  cultivated  clergyman  some  half-century  ago, 
who  in  his  generation  was  the  accredited  anthologist  and  editor  of 
the  poets,  the  Sev.  Mr.  Willmott.  His  candlestick  has  now  been 
removed,  but  the  taper  while  it  still  burnt  did  a  valuable  work  of 
illumination.  Perhaps  one  day  I  may  ask  you  to  let  me  confer  about 
the  services  the  country  clergy  have  rendered  to  literary  criticism 
since  Headley,  all  profits  to  be  given  to  the  Sustentation  Fund. 
I  mention  Willmott  now,  however,  not  for  praise,  but  as  a  warning 
against  allowing  professional  enthusiasm  to  get  the  better  of  the 
literary  judgment.  For  thus  he  writes  :  *  While  Shakespeare  was 
peopling  the  stage  with  picturesque  pageantry,  and  Spenser  in 
the  zenith  of  his  reputation  was  irradiating  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  with   the  sunshine  of   his    beautiful    imagination, 

Davies .*    And  then  he  praises  the  poem  for  'clearness  of 

thought,  ingenuity  of  reasoning,  accuracy  of  deduction,  and  pro- 
priety of  illustration.'  Well,  one  would  praise  a  Bampton  Lecture 
so,  or  a  Cobden  Club  Essay,  hardly  a  poem.  And  as  Shakespeare 
has  been  mentioned,  one  may  remind  oneself  that  that  poet  has 
taught  us  more  about  the  soul  by  what  Mr.  Willmott  calls  his 
*  picturesque  pageantry,'  than  the  philosopher  by  all  his  *  ingenuity 
of  reasoning  and  accuracy  of  deduction.'  But  even  philosophers 
must  be  given  their  due.  Let  us  admit  then  that  *  Nosce  Te- 
ipsum '  has  merits.  In  the  first  place  the  metre,  that  which  we  now 
associate  with  Gray's  '  Elegy,'  is  managed  with  remarkable  clever- 
ness. Gray  contrived  to  give  us,  on  an  average,  a  picture,  a 
quatrain;  he  writes  with  a  slow  movement,  and  the  eflfect  is 
singularly  impressive,  because  we  have  leisure  to  master  one  idea 
before  we  pass  to  tjie  next.    3ut  Dc^vies  has  to  deal  not  with  ideas 
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bat  with  arguments ;  and  to  cut  every  argnmmit  down,  or  beat  it 
out,  80  as  to  get  the  main  point  in  the  last  line,  is  a  feat  of  no 
little  skill.  Then  there  are  long  passages  here  and  there  of  very 
telling  rhetoric,  and  now  and  then  a  qoatrain  which  passion  has 
sublimed  into  poetry. 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  passage  that  may  have  caught  the 
eye  of  Matthew  Arnold : — 

For  why  should  we  the  basy  Soul  believe 

When  boldly  she  concludes  of  that  and  this ; 
When  of  herself  she  can  no  judgement  give, 

Nor  how,  nor  whence,  nor  where,  nor  what  she  is  7 
We  seek  to  know  the  moving  of  each  sphere 

And  the  strange  cause  of  th'  ebbs  and  floods  of  Nile ; 
But  of  that  clock  within  our  breasts  we  bear 

The  subtle  motions  we  forget  the  while. 
Wo  that  acquaint  ourselves  with  every  zone 

And  pass  both  tropics  and  behold  the  poles, 

AVhen  we  come  home  are  to  ourselves  unknown 

And  unacquainted  still  with  our  own  souls. 

Here  is  another  which  supplied  a  favourite  quotation  to  Coleridge ; 
it  comes  as  part  of  a  proof  that  the  soul  *  cannot  be  a  body  : ' — 

All  things  received  do  such  proportion  take 

As  those  things  have  wherein  they  are  received  ; 
So  little  glasses  little  faces  make 

And  narrow  webs  on  narrow  frames  be  weaved. 
Then  what  vast  body  must  we  make  the  mind 

Wherein  are  men,  beasts,  trees,  towns,  seas,  and  lands ; 
And  yet  each  thing  a  proper  place  doth  find, 

And  each  thing  in  the  true  proportion  stands  1 
Doubtless  this  could  not  be,  but  that  she  turns 

Bodies  to  spirits  by  subUmation  strajige  ; 
As  fire  converts  to  fire  the  thing  it  bums, 

As  wc  our  meats  into  our  nature  change. 

Here  surely,  too,  is  a  fine  adaptation  of  the  Homeric  image  of 
the  golden  chain  fastened  to  the  throne  of  Zeus,  which  Tennyson 
has  also  adapted ; — 

Could  Eve*8  weak  hand,  extended  to  the  tree, 

In  sunder  rend  that  adamantine  chain, 
Whose  golden  links  effects  and  causes  be, 

And  which  to  Gktd's  own  chair  doth  fist  remain  7 

And  here  is  a  passage  which,  as  a  good  ritualist,  I  ought  to  have 
sent  on  a  post-card  to  the  Archbishops  while  they  were  deliberating 
on  their  judgment : — 

And  yet  good  scents  do  purify  the  brain, 

Awake  the  fancy,  and  the  wits  refine ; 
Hence  old  Devotion  inoense  did  ordain 

To  make  men's  spirits  apt  for  thoughts  diving. 
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Considermg  that  Davies  lived  from  1569  to  1626,  he  may  at  leaat 
be  cited  as  some  evidence  that  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
divines  did  not  hold  the  use  of  incense  to  be  merely  fomigatory. 
But  it  would  be  un&ir  to  Davies  not  to  give  a  more  connected 
passage  to  show  what  he  can  do  on  a  larger  scale.  Let  us  take 
the  section  which  treats  of  '  In  what  manner  the  Soul  is  united 

to  the  Body.' 

But  how  shall  we  this  union  well  express  ? 

Nought  ties  the  soal ;  her  sobtiltj  is  such 
She  moves  the  body  which  she  doth  possess, 

Yet  no  part  touoheth  but  by  Virtue's  touch. 

Then  dwells  she  not  therein  as  in  a  tent, 

Nor  as  a  pilot  in  his  ship  doth  sit. 
Nor  as  a  spider  in  his  web  is  pent, 

Nor  as  the  wax  retains  the  print  in  it, 

Nor  as  a  vessel  water  doth  contain. 

Nor  as  one  liquor  in  another  shed. 
Nor  as  the  heat  doth  in  the  fire  remain. 

Nor  as  a  voice  throughout  the  air  is  spread ; 

But  as  the  fair  and  cheerful  morning  light 
Doth  here  and  there  her  silver  beams  impart, 

And  in  an  instant  doth  herself  unite 
To  the  transparent  air  In  all  and  part ; 

Still  resting  whole  when  blows  the  air  divide ; 

Abiding  pure  when  th'  air  is  most  corrupted, 
Throughout  the  air  her  beams  dispersing  wide. 

And  when  the  air  is  tossed,  not  interrupted. 

I  have  said  that  Davies  was  not  only  a  politican  and  a  poet  but  a 
noted  wit.  Two  of  his  jocular  poems  were  printed  in  the  place 
of  honour  at  the  beginning  of  Davison's  Poetical  Ehapsody.  One 
is  called  *  Yet  other  twelve  wonders  of  the  world,'  and  is  a  sarcastic 
masque  of  the  various  professions ;  the  other,  written  to  be  pre- 
sented before  the  Queen  when  Sir  Bobert  Cecil  entertained  her  at 
his  house  in  the  Strand,  is  a  trialogue,  called  '  A  contention  be- 
tween a  wife,  a  widow,  and  a  maid.'  These  representatives  of  the 
three  possible  conditions  of  womanhood  go  to  make  their  offerings 
at  the  shrine  of  Astraea — that  is  to  say,  Her  Gracious  Majesty — 
and  contend  by  the  way  for  precedence.  Needless  to  say  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  its  representation,  the  maid  comes 
off  victor.  Wit  in  three  centuries  is  apt  to  lose  its  savour,  and 
we  can  read  now  both  these  pieces  with  dry  eyes.  But  Davies 
wrote  half  a  dozen  or  so  parodies  on  the  sonnets  of  the  day,  and 
these  still  please.     One  or  two  make  fun  merely  of  outrageous  tricks 
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of  form,  but  several  are  more  subtle.  What  could  be  happier  as 
caricature,  both  in  rhythm  and  manner  generally,  than  the  fol- 
lowing, especially  its  first  line  ? — 

Into  the  Middle  Temple  of  my  heart 
The  wanton  Cnpid  did  himself  admit 
And  gave  for  pledge  your  eagle-sighted  Wit, 
That  he  would  play  no  rude  uncivil  part- 
Long  time  he  cloaked  his  nature  with  his  art 
And  sad  and  grave  and  sober  he  did  sit 
But  at  the  last  he  gan  to  revel  it, 
To  break  good  rules,  and  orders  to  pervert. 

Then  Love  and  his  young  pledge  were  both  convented 

Before  sad  Reason,  that  old  Bencher  grave, 

Who  this  sad  sentence  unto  him  presented 

By  Diligence,  that  sly  and  secret  knave : 

That  Love  and  Wit  for  ever  should  depart 

Out  of  the  Middle  Temple  of  my  heart. 

And  here  is  another  which  is  as  excellent  fooling : — 

The  hardness  of  her  heart  and  truth  of  mine. 

When  the  all-seeing  eye  of  heaven  did  see. 

They  straight  concluded  that  by  power  divine 

To  other  forms  our  hearts  should  turned  be. 

Then  hers,  as  hard  as  flint,  a  flint  became. 

And  mine,  as  true  as  steel,  to  steel  was  turned, 

And  then  between  our  hearts  sprang  forth  the  flame 

Of  kindest  Jove,  which  unextinguished  burned. 

And  long  the  sacred  lamp  of  mutual  love 

Incessantly  did  burn  in  glory  bright ; 

Until  my  folly  did  her  fury  move 

To  recompense  my  service  with  despite, 

And  to  put  out  with  snuffers  of  her  pride 

The  lamp  of  love  which  else  had  never  died. 

I  trust  now,  dear  firiend,  that  I  have  done  my  duty  by  Sir 
John's  memory,  and  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Urbanus  Sylvan. 
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BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

CHAPTEB    XLIX. 

*FOB  HER  SAKE.' 

As  usual  Anna  Mark  (little  no  longer)  had  her  own  wilful  way. 
Indeed,  by  appearing  so  late  she  had  already  practically  insured 
that.  For  the  ship  was  too  far  on  her  course  and  the  wind  too 
favourable  to  return  for  such  a  cause.  Furthermore,  she  alone 
could  bring  a  smile — swift  and  grim  indeed,  but  still  a  smile — to 
the  close-set  lips  of  Saul  Mark.  She  alone  touched  something 
that  was  yet  human  about  him. 

*  We  must  clip  your  wings,  my  lady,'  he  said,  nodding  his 
head  at  her  with  a  certain  appreciation.  *  We  must  not  let  you 
spoil  this  cruise  as  you  spoilt  some  others.  And  if  you  are  to  be 
a  powder-monkey,  I  shall  see  that  you  do  your  work  on  board.' 

Anna  pulled  a  forelock  and  scraped  a  foot  with  all  the  gravity 
of  the  most  ancient  follower  of  the  sea. 

*  You'll  find  me  do  my  duty,  sar,'  she  said,  hitching  at  her 
waist-belt  with  a  certain  impish  daring  that  went  well  with  her 
erect  carriage  and  boyish  costume. 

Capt€dn  Stansfield  stood  apart  as  usual,  taking  no  part  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  short  voyage  of  the  San  Est^ban,  but  mostly 
watching  Anna  as  she  moved  here  and  there,  with  what  dark 
thoughts  who  can  guess  revolving  behind  his  sunken  and  desperate 
eyes? 

The  Spanish  ship  was  strongly  manned,  or  rather,  considering 
all  the  soldiers  on  board,  overmanned.  It  was  after  all  but  a  short 
expedition,  and  with  the  wind  favouring  us  as  it  did,  we  might 
have  made  the  island  any  time  during  the  second  day.  But  Saul 
Mark  evidently  did  not  relish  an  attempt  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  reefs  in  the  teeth  of  a  hostile  force,  composed  of  such  fierce 
outlaws  as  now  held  the  island.  So  all  day  the  San  EeUban  hung 
about  on  this  tack  and  on  that,  manoeuvring  for  the  best  position 

*  Copyrlgbt,  1800,  by  8.  U.  Crookett,  In  the  United  Statei  of  America. 
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from  which  to  run  in  upon  the  south  of  the  island  and  attack  the 
settlement  from  the  back. 

During  this  period  Saul  delivered  his  directions  to  the  crew 
through  their  officers,  and  approved  himself  so  excellent  a  seaman 
that  these,  for  a  time  at  least,  laid  aside  their  natural  jealousy  of 
a  foreigner  and  aided  him  with  a  will  to  make  his  dispositions. 

But  what  puzzled  me  most  of  all  and  turned  my  thoughts 
away  from  the  ship  was  a  tall  column  of  smoke,  or  rather  cream- 
coloured  steam,  very  light  and  graceful,  which  rose  high  into 
the  air  from  the  place  where  the  island  showed  plainly,  lying 
pale  blue  and  as  it  were  waterlogged  in  the  warm  water  of  the 
Garib  Sea. 

Will  and  I  talked  this  appearance  over.  It  did  not  seem  quite 
like  the  smoke  of  a  great  conflagration,  or  I  should  have  supposed 
that  the  pirates  were  burning  the  village.  It  was  lighter,  daintier, 
more  ethereal.  Sometimes  it  came  in  curious  spurts  and  pu£&,  as 
if  the  Isle  of  the  Winds  were  smoking  a  peaceful  pipe  before 
retiring  to  rest.  Anon  it  was  only  a  soft  gradual  exhalation  like 
steam  wreathing  up  from  a  cauldron  of  boiling  water.  By  and 
by  Eborra  came  to  us,  but  Hot  even  his  mother's  magic  enabled 
him  to  put  a  name  on  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  appearance. 

'  Maybe  the  High  Woods  are  on  Are,'  he  said ;  ^  yet  it  is  the 
wrong  season  of  the  year  for  that.  Or  perhaps  the  pirates  bum 
their  prizes.    To-morrow  we  see ! ' 

This  was  all  the  assistance  Eborra  could  give  us. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  now  that,  knowing  what  we  did  of  the 
intent  of  Saul  Mark,  we  should  yet  be  able  to  regard  our  return 
to  the  Isle  of  the  Winds  without  any  great  apprehension.  Yet 
so  it  was.  Perhaps  it  was  because  we  had  been  in  so  many 
terrible  places,  and  in  spite  of  all  had  won  our  way  out;  or,  more 
likely,  because  in  a  wild  tropic  place  like  the  pirate  isle,  we  thought 
that  there  were  many  more  chances  of  escape  than  in  one  settled 
and  cultivated  like  Saint  John's  of  Porto  Eico.  We  knew  that,  if 
once  we  had  five  minutes  start,  with  Eborra  to  help  us,  we  might 
remain  hidden  for  ever  in  the  dense  woods.  And  I  for  one  had 
visions  of  an  ideal  existence  in  Eborra's  tiny  bay  with  Anna  and 
Will  and  the  half-breed.  I  had  already  planned  how  we  were  to 
carry  off  my  mother  from  the  nunnery,  and  I  think  also  the 
Abbot  to  marry  us,  if  necessary  with  a  pistol  held  at  Ins  head. 

So  that  when  Will  spoke  of  what  we  should  do  if  we  were 
compelled  to  descend  into  the  loathsome  crater  in  which  Morgan's 
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treasure  was  for  ever  broken  on  a  wheel  of  pitch,  I  answered  hJTn 
indeed,  but  somehow  not  as  though  I  believed  that  it  would  ever 
come  to  the  deadly  pinch  with  us. 

Towards  evening,  as  the  sun  sank  to  the  sea,  the  creamy 
smoke-cloud  over  the  highest  part  of  the  Isle  of  the  Winds  grew 
rosy,  and  we  could  see  that  it  extended  a  very  long  way  upwards, 
finally  becoming  combed  out  towards  the  top  and  blowing  sea- 
ward over  the  High  Woods  in  a  long  cavalier's  plume  of  trailing 
lilac  mist. 

As  the  twilight  deepened  and  the  wind  freshened  the  San 
EsUban  drew  inwards  towards  the  side  of  the  island  fEurthest  from 
the  pirates'  village.  Here  Saul  Mark  knew  of  an  anchorage,  safe 
from  every  wind  except  a  furious  tempest  from  the  Grulf,  and  of 
that  at  this  time  of  year  there  was  little  probability. 

We  looked  into  the  loom  of  the  lofty  and  savage  cliffs  as 
we  drew  nearer  with  mingled  awe  and  admiration,  which  were 
rendered  greater  by  the  strange  pulsing  glow,  now  red  as  blood, 
now  yellow  as  wheat-straw,  that  beat  irregularly  behind  them. 
The  appearance  was  as  if  some  vast  conflagration  had  been  dying 
out  beyond  the  hills,  and  the  beating  light  was  accompanied  at 
intervals  by  a  low  roaring  sound  like  heavy  surf  on  a  windless 
night.  Anon  a  recurring  rumble  would  shake  in  our  ears,  causing 
a  throbbing  whirl  of  the  brain  like  that  which  accompanies  fever. 
At  this  the  glow  would  redden  momently  and  then  die  down,  till 
again  through  the  stillness  only  that  long  continuous  surf  would 
boom  on  unseen  beaches. 

We  soon  found  that  Saul  Mark  did  not  mean  to  take  any 
risks  of  our  escaping.  Even  when  the  boats  were  being  got  out, 
and  while  the  first  soldiers  were  embarking,  our  irons  were 
re-affixed  and  our  wrists  put  into  heavy  fetters.  Anna  went  to 
her  ii&ther  and  besought  him  to  trust  us  not  to  escape,  but  he 
only  shook  his  head. 

*  I  cannot  afford  that,'  he  said,  speaking  without  heat ;  '  these 
young  men  are  over  clever  to  take  any  chances  with.' 

Then  Will  and  I  resolved  that  if  the  irons  were  kept  on  us  we 
would  not  march  at  all  through  the  woods.  They  might  carry  us 
if  they  chose,  that  was  all.  Presently  Eborra  came  and  crouched 
with  us  behind  the  bulwarks.  We  spoke  in  low  tones  of  the 
hiding-place  of  Morgan's  treasure  and  its  deadly  guardians. 
Eborra  tried  hard  to  teach  us  the  low  hissing  whisper,  which  (as 
we  had  seen)  charmed  the  snakes*     We  made  various  attempts 
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at  it,  but  without  enough  success  to  give  us  any  real  confidence. 
I  judged  that  most  likely  the  charm  lay  in  the  person  using  it 
more  than  in  the  actual  sound.  Nevertheless  we  did  our  beet, 
and,  as  Eborra  said,  succeeded  not  that  ill. 

Thus  we  four — ^Will,  Eborra,  Anna,  and  I — were  waiting  our 
turn  to  disembark  and  listening  to  the  dipping  of  the  oars,  when 
suddenly  a  shadow  fell  between  us  and  a  bank  of  stars  on  the  side 
of  the  ship  farthest  from  the  Isle  of  the  Winds.  I  saw  even  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  upon  the  unilluminated  ship's  deck 
that  it  was  Captain  Stansfield  who  stood  there.  He  waited  silently, 
leaning  on  the  bulwarks  and  watching  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
sea  deeps  wave  like  a  banner  under  our  keel.  But  as  soon  as  the 
deck  was  quiet  about  us,  and  all  possible  listeners  removed,  he 
spoke  to  us  in  low  firm  tones. 

*Go  forward — do  not  fear,*  he  said,  *no  harm  shall  come 
to  any  of  you  on  this  island.     I  promise  it.' 

Then  he  was  silent  a  moment,  as  if  waiting  to  take  advantage 
of  a  favourable  moment  in  another's  feeling. 

*  Philip,*  he  said,  *  I  speak  a  word  to  you.  You  are  my  son.  It 
is  true  I  have  been  no  worthy  father.  Yet  now  before  I  go  into 
the  presence  of  the  Judge,  I  would  shake  your  hand.  Mine  is 
stained  deeply  enough,  Crod  knows ;  but,  though  guilty,  the  blood 
of  a  father  for  which  men  hold  me  in  loathing  is  not  upon  it. 
Take  my  hand  and  tell  me  that  you  forgive !  * 

*  I  forgive  you  freely  for  all  the  ill  you  have  done  tn€,*  I 
answered ;  *  the  evil  you  have  brought  on  my  mother  I  cannot 
forgive.' 

He  sighed  a  little  and  then  said  :  *  Philip,  you  ought  to  have 
been  named  James.  You  are  your  grandfather's  son,  not  mine. 
But  yet — tell  your  mother  that  if  she  had  loved  me  at  first 
it  might  have  been  otherwise.  Yet  at  the  last  my  heurt  dwelt 
upon  her.  Yes,  in  the  blackness  of  despair  and  death  I  loved 
her.  At  least  tell  her  that  the  thing  which  I  shall  do,  I  do  for 
her  sake ! ' 

At  this  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  Captain  Stansfield.  I  always 
thought  of  him  as  that — not  as  my  father.  His  grasp  came  to  me 
swift  and  strong  through  the  darkness.  He  held  my  hand  in  his  for 
a  long  moment,  and  then  moved  silently  away.  I  could  see  him, 
by  the  light  of  the  red  reflected  glow  above  the  trees,  stand  by  the 
foremast  watching  the  men  going  over  the  side  into  the  boats. 
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We  made  our  way  slowly  through  the  forest,  Saul  Mark 
leading  with  chart  and  compass.  The  lantern  which  a  soldier 
carried  beside  him  was  the  only  one  allowed  to  the  company.  The 
rest  of  us  came  stumbling  after  as  best  we  could.  Four  men 
made  shift  to  carry  the  Grand  Inquisitor  in  a  kind  of  litter.  Will 
and  I  were  each  chained  to  a  veteran  of  the  island  wars. 

It  was  indeed  well  that  we  had  landed  far  down  the  desert 
side  of  the  isle,  for  the  large  company,  most  of  them  quite 
unaccustomed  to  the  High  Woods,  made  a  noise  of  trampling  and 
breaking  which  might  have  waked  the  dead. 

Huge  blackberry  briars  tore  our  thin  clothes  as  we  entered 
what  appeared  a  very  cave  of  darkness.  Men  stumbled  ahead  of 
us,  falling  over  prostrate  trunks  with  the  rattle  of  accoutrement, 
and  recovering  themselves  with  strange  oaths.  Tall  trees  moaned 
overhead.  Lianas  creaked  like  cordage  between  us  and  the  roof 
of  leaves.  Invisible  fourhanded  things  threw  themselves  from 
strand  to  swinging  strand.  From  beneath  our  feet  came  the  rustle 
and  hiss  of  disturbed  snakes,  and  as  often  a  bough  scratched  my 
fece  I  could  have  cried  out,  for  I  felt  in  every  thorn-prickle  the 
dreadful  lashing  back  stroke  of  the  Fer-de-lance. 

And  ever  in  front  of  us  pulsed  clearer  and  broader  that  strange 
ruddy  light,  against  which  the  leaders  of  our  advance  stood  out 
black.  Sometimes  during  a  halt  I  could  see  Saul  Mark,  his 
chart  spread  on  a  fallen  tree.  Eborra  was  at  his  elbow,  the 
lantern  in  his  hand,  and  the  iron  hook  pointing  out  something  on 
the  map. 

Then  in  a  moment  we  would  be  called  forward  again.  Often 
I  could  not  hear  the  whispered  order,  but  each  of  our  guards 
simultaneously  gave  a  tug  at  the  chain  by  which  they  held  us  in 
leash.  And  once,  because  Will  did  not  move  fast  enough,  the 
brute  promptly  set  the  point  of  a  knife  to  his  back  and  pricked  him 
sharply  with  it.  I  could  see  Will  turn  white  with  anger.  In  a 
moment  he  would  have  been  at  the  fellow's  throat,  but  I  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

•  Wait,'  I  said ;  *  if  we  pay  at  all,  let  us  pay  our  debts  at  one 
settlement.' 

The  fellow  with  the  knife  flourished  it  over  his  head,  and  for 
pure  devilry  would  have  pricked  Will  again,  but  at  that  moment 
the  red  glow  shone  out  like  sheet-lightning,  and  against  it  I  saw 
momentarily  something  dart  black  and  straight  as  an  arrow.  The 
next  moment  Will's  guard  uttered  a  terrible  scream,  and  dropping 
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his  arms  he  pressed  his  palms  to  his  face,  with  shriek  after  shriek 
of  pain  and  terror. 

Saul  Mark  looked  baok  quickly. 

*  Grag  that  man ! '  he  commanded ; '  be  will  bring  every  pirate 
in  the  isle  upon  us ! ' 

In  a  moment  Eborra  was  beside  us.  He  had  snatched  the 
lantern.  I  saw  him  stoop  to  the  man  on  the  ground  and  turn  his 
head  with  his  iron  hook.  Will  and  I  were  standing  quite  close — 
Will  indeed  still  chained  to  the  soldier.  By  the  light  of  Ebona's 
lantern  we  could  see  two  tiny  ponotures  behind  the  ear  wbeore  the 
great  vein  of  the  neck  is. 

'  The  man  is  dead/  said  Eborra,  standing  up;  *  the  Fer-de-lanoe 
has  stricken  him.' 

And  so  it  proved,  for  while  flourishing  the  knife  over  his  head 
to  threaten  Will,  he  must  have  touched  the  branch  on  which  the 
snake  lay. 

Then  a  great  fear  fell  on  all  the  company.  It  began  to  be 
whispered  what  the  man  was  doing  when  the  serpent  struck  him. 

'Why  do  you  not  sing,  Eborra?*  I  whispered  to  the  half- 
caste  ;  *  he  may  strike  again.' 

'  No,'  he  said  in  a  similar  tone, '  this  was  no  living  snake,  Philip. 
Fer-de-lance  does  not  strike  at  night.  This  is  a^'om&i  that  enters 
the  body  of  a  snake  to  strike  down  his  enemy.  Do  not  be  afraid. 
My  mother  is  working  great  Obeah  for  you  now.  The  jombia  of 
the  dead  are  all  about  us.    They  will  protect  you ! ' 

And  indeed  it  is  true  that  we  did  feel  all  about  us  the  sense  of 
invisible  presences.  Yet  the  sensation  was  no  pleasurable  one, 
but  rather  as  if  some  one  unseen  were  about  to  put  his  hand  on 
your  shoulder  in  the  dark. 

At  this  moment  Saul  Mark  ordered  Will  to  be  chaiQed  to 
another  armed  guard.  They  cast  the  dead  man  loose.  (He  died 
while  we  stood  looking,  strangely  contorted  and  of  a  visage  that 
blackened  under  our  very  eyes.) 

•  Forward  ! '  commanded  Saul :  *  lead  on,  Yellow  Jaok,  if  you 
know  the  way.  There  is  not  a  moment  to  waste.  It  will  soon 
be  morning.' 

Then  Eborra  summoned  to  the  front  all  the  blacks  and  Indian 
labourers  and  serfs  to  bring  their  machetes  and  cut  away  through 
the  tangle.  He  himself  held  aloft,  the  lantern  and  directed  them. 
It  was  a  strange  sight,  with  the  red  throbbing  glow  going  and 
coming  behind  it  all  like  a  furnace  that  dies  out  and  is  cimiiiiuiJIf 
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refreshed.  The  dense  blackness  of  the  canopy  of  leaves  overhead 
enveloped  us.  The  waste  of  hanging  vegetable  cordage  seemed 
trying  to  entangle  us — lianes  and  lialines  like  huge  hawsers  and 
cables,  others  again  thin  as  trout-lines.  As  the  light  of  the  lantern 
flashed  across  these,  other  plants  were  seen  clinging  to  these  as 
the  mistletoe  does  to  an  apple-tree  in  the  orchard  at  New  Milns 
— ^rosettes  of  gorgeous  bloom,  glaring  red  and  white  and  orange 
even  in  that  sombre  light,  some  tied  like  favours  on  the  lianas, 
others  drooping  unexpectedly  from  above  like  a  spider  letting 
himself  down  out  of  the  midst  of  his  web. 

In  this  place  the  'machetes*  made  fierce  play.  Hack  and 
slash  and  cut  they  went.  Green  fruits,  strange  and  leathern 
apples,  plums  homy  like  musket-balls,  insects  like  walking  twigs, 
vast  spiders  with  legs  that  burnt  as  they  touched  the  bare  skin, 
hairy  caterpillars  as  big  as  bean-pods,  rained  down  upon  our 
heads.  But  still  Eborra  hasted  the  work,  and  we  made  our  way 
towards  the  source  of  the  mysterious  light. 

We  rose  gradually  as  we  proceeded,  passing  the  great  swamp 
by  a  firmer  path  than  that  which  we  had  formerly  crossed  from 
the  direction  of  the  pirate  village.  A  soft  steamy  mist,  im- 
pregnated with  a  sulphurous  smell,  swelled  and  billowed  about  us. 

Suddenly  out  of  the  dense  shadows  and  creeping  vapours  of 
the  High  Woods  we  emerged  upon  a  wonderful  scene.  Before  us 
rose  a  great  black  hill,  in  shape  most  like  the  Law  of  North 
Berwick  seen  firom  the  shoulder  of  Moorfoot  above  Crichton.  But 
it  was  not  the  hollow  tower  we  had  seen.  The  dense  undergrowth, 
the  matted  carpet  of  moss  and  wild  hemp,  the  quaking  hill — all  had 
vanished.  There  was  a  hot  and  deadly  taint  in  the  air  which  kept 
us  gasping.  Our  mouths  became  dry  as  the  dead  bones  of  the 
desert  with  the  thin  sandy  grit  that  showered  upon  us  and  seemed 
to  pervade  everything,  cnmching  between  our  teeth  as  we  walked. 

That  which  fronted  us  now  was  no  castellated  wall  of  black 
basalt.  The  dry  black  sand  had  grown  hot  underfoot,  and  crum- 
bling slopes  of  loose  grey  ash  sloped  steeply  up  to  a  hiUtop  which 
snorted  and  roared  above  us.  Subterraneous  rumblings  made  our 
hearts  quiver  within  us,  and  the  red  light  we  had  seen  sprang  up- 
wards and  anon  sank  low.  We  were  now  near  enough  to  see  that 
this  was  not  fire,  but,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  the  *  skarrow  *  or 
reflection  of  the  fiery  heart  of  the  mountain  thrown  upward  on  the 
great  hooded  column  of  smoke,  shaped  like  a  palm-tree  or  long- 
^ti^l^ed  mushroom  that  towered  above  q11  into  the  sky. 
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The  dawn  was  now  coming  fast,  and  the  column  of  smoke  or 
steam  changed  its  aspect  every  moment,  now  growing  pink  like 
a  roseleaf,  and  anon  flashing  into  whiteness  as,  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  the  sun  smote  its  upper  part  long  before  it  reached  us,  where 
we  stood  among  the  black  and  blasted  growths  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest. 

Eborra  came  close  to  us  as  we  stood  gazing  upwards.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  him  really  smile,  for  I  do 
do  not  count  the  grimacing  of  YeUow  Jack.  He  pointed  to- 
wards the  mountain  we  could  see  breaking  through  the  jangle 
before  us. 

*  Harry  Morgan  has  come  himself  for  his  treasure,'  he  said, 
*  and  has  brought  his  master  along  with  him.  They  both  very 
glad  to  see  Master  Saul ! ' 

And,  indeed,  there  was  something  eminently  devilish  in  the 
smoking,  coughing,  spitting,  roaring  monster  before  us.  I  looked 
across  to  where  Saul  Mark  stood,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  and  watching  the  raging  fire  mountain  where  he  had 
expected  the  quiet  lake  of  pitch.  It  mustphave  been  a  terrible 
disappointment  to  him.     Yet  of  that  he  showed  nothing. 

*  Forward  ! '  he  cried,  pointing  upwards  to  the  cone  of  ashes. 
And  first  of  all  the  expedition  he  started  up  the  windward  side 
of  the  fiery  mountain. 

'  Bring  these  lads  along ! '  he  cried  to  our  guards,  thinking 
of  us,  his  prisoners,  even  in  that  moment  of  disillusionment. 

And  so,  bent  double  by  the  slope  of  the  mountain  and  slipping 
among  the  loose  clinkers  of  the  lava  streams,  we  mounted  as  best 
we  could  after  him.  Anna  came  lightfoot  with  us,  oiten  running 
a  little  before,  and  giving  us  a  hand  when  otherwise  the  weight 
of  our  chains  would  have  brought  us  to  a  standstill. 

It  was  very  near  now — the  fiery  furnace  in  which  Saul  Mark 
designed  that  we  should  walk.  But  there  was  in  my  heart  none 
of  the  confidence  of  the  three  youths  in  the  Book  of  Daniel — and 
that  in  spite  of  Eborra  and  Captain  Stansfield. 

Suddenly,  as  we  mounted  the  cone,  the  black  ashes  changed 
to  crystals  of  sulphur,  yellow  and  brown,  glistening  like  the  stones 
which  come  from  oflF  the  mountain  called  Cairngorm.  Wide  black 
ruts  and  holes,  their  sides  feathered  in  brightest  red  and  yellow, 
led  down  into  the  very  heart  of  the  mount.  These  continuallj 
belched  up  burning  steam  and  choking  odours  which  blew  in  our 
faces  like  the  breath  of  demons.     If  this  was  Obeah,  as  Ebonn 
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said,  I  wished  that  Obeah  had  been  somewhat  sweeter  of  breath, 
for  the  hot  reek,  blasting  in  my  face,  turned  me  sick  and  faint, 
and  I  swayed  upon  Will  as  I  stood. 

At  last  we  came  out  upon  the  unstable  summit.  It  had  a  lip, 
narrow,  crumbling,  and  dangerous.  There  was,  however,  a  wind 
here  which  blew  most  of  the  smoke  away  from  us,  so  that  the 
place  was  more  tolerable  than  upon  the  breathless  slopes  be- 
neath. 

I  looked  over  into  the  crater,  settiog  my  breast  to  the  edge 
and  holding  Anna's  hand  as  I  did  so.  My  guard  would  on  no 
account  approach  nearer,  but  stood  at  the  limit  of  the  chain, 
sinking  his  halbert  deep  in  the  unstable  ash  for  a  holding-post — 
and,  indeed,  I  did  not  blame  him,  for  the  sights  and  sounds  were 
heart-shaking  enough. 

This  is  what  I  saw. 

Immediately  beneath  me,  and  so  abruptly  that  one  could 
almost  toss  a  stone  to  the  bottom,  was  a  lake  (as  it  seemed),  no 
longer  of  pitch  sluggishly  turning  over  in  its  sleep,  but  of  fire 
bubbling  merrily  like  a  great  broth-pot.  From  this  jets  of  steam 
hissed  furiously  upwards.  Blocks  of  glowing  rock  spat  out 
viciously,  and  when  a  loose  stone  or  boulder  fell  from  the  preci- 
pices above  into  the  cauldron,  it  was  instantly  dispersed,  often 
exploding  with  a  loud  report  like  a  bombshell,  and  casting  the 
fragments  high  over  our  heads  as  we  lay  and  watched.  I  have 
listened  to  pleasanter  music  than  the  sound  of  these  red  jags  of 
rock  as  they  snored  past  us,  booming  upwards  like  drone  beetles 
in  the  summer  gloaming. 

Saul  Mark  stood  near  us.  I  could  see  him  biting  his  lip  and 
clenching  his  hands  as  he  looked  down.  But  even  then,  and  in 
this  place,  he  seemed  to  know  no  fear.  Don  Nicholas  and  one  or  two 
of  the  bolder  spirits  among  the  Spaniards  had  mounted  after  us, 
and  we  stood  all  close  together  on  the  highest  part  of  the  crater 
lip.  In  every  other  direction  the  deadly  vapours  prevented  closer 
access,  and  though  the  stones  fell  about  us  like  summer  rain,  they 
were  mostly  small  and  did  us  no  great  hurt. 

'What  of  Morgan's  treasure  now?'  said  my  father,  looking  at 
Saul  Mark  with  a  kind  of  grim  pleasure  on  his  dark  face  in  a 
lull  of  the  noise. 

The  man's  features  were  instantly  contorted  with  an  access 
of  devilish  fury. 

♦  Morgan's  treasure  is  gone,'  he  cried,  *  but  I  tell  yoij  there  is 
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another  over  yonder — (he  pointed  to  the  direction  of  the  pimte 
village) — a  greater  doubtless  than  Morgan's  ever  was ! ' 

'  We  might  have  gone  thither  at  once,  then,'  answered  Captain 
Stans&eld ;  '  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  bring  ns  here  with  so  great 
ceremony,  all  to  see  this  devil's  cauldron  boil.' 

I  could  plainly  discern  that  for  some  reason  of  his  own  my 
father  was  trying  to  irritate  Saul  Mark.  And  if  such  were  his 
intent,  it  is  certain  that  he  succeeded.  Saul  turned  upon  him  with 
a  fierce  action  of  the  hand. 

*  I  will  show  you,  Philip  Stansfield,  whether  I  have  brought 
you  here  only  to  see  a  pot  boil.  Cast  oflF  these  chains ! '  he  cried 
to  the  soldiers.  *Now  couple  the  lads  together.  They  are 
traitors  and  villains.  Their  black  slave  bind  also  with  them. 
He  has  deceived  us.     Fling  them  all  three  into  the  fire ! ' 

The  soldiers,  obeying  a  sign  from  the  Commandante,  who 
stood  lowering  darkly  behind  Saul,  began  to  do  as  they  were 
bidden.  And  then,  in  spite  of  comfbrtings  and  promises,  I 
thought  that  our  hour  was  truly  come.  Anna  sprang  towards  her 
father,  running  so  carelessly  along  the  perilous  edge  and  among 
the  rotten  sulphur  crusts  that  my  very  bowels  were  turned  to  water 
to  look  at  her.  She  caught  Saul  Mark  by  the  hand  and  besought 
him  to  spare  us.  He  threw  the  girl  oflF  with  such  violence  that 
she  had  almost  fallen,  and  would,  I  think,  have  done  so  if  the 
Commandante  had  not  reached  a  hand  and  caught  her  by  the 
beaded  fringes  of  her  hunting  dress. 

*  Let  alone ! '  he  cried  to  Saul ;  '  you  take  too  much  upon  you ! 
Do  as  you  will  with  the  young  heretics,  but  do  not  touch  the 
maid.' 

Saul  moved  his  hand  with  a  commanding  gesture,  withont 
answering  the  Conmiandante.  The  soldiers  set  us  three  dose 
together,  coupled  at  waist  and  wrist,  on  a  ledge  overlooking  the 
fiery  furnace  beneath.  There  was  a  moment's  pause  as  they  brought 
Eborra  firom  below. 

'Now,'  cried  Saul,  as  with  a  leer  of  triumph  he  turned  to 
Captain  Stansfield,  *  I  have  kept  my  word.  My  work  is  nearly 
completed.  On  the  day  you  wronged  Saul  Mark  he  promised 
that  he  would  drag  you  down  to  the  pit,  and  blot  out  your  name 
and  seed  from  the  earth.  Behold  the  fire  heated  seven  times  for 
your  first-born !  See  how  it  leaps  up  !  It  is  a  quick  and  easy 
death.  Hold  back  the  girl  there  !    Make  ready !    Fling  them  in !' 

I  could  feel  the  soldiers  at  my  arms  and  back  breathing  deeply 
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and  retracting  their  muscles  a  little,  as  men  do  who  are  about  to 
make  a  mighty  effort.  I,  too,  firmed  mine,  that  I  might  not  cry 
out  with  sheer  terror.  I  saw  Will  Bowman  holding  back  also,  with 
his  feet  stiffened  against  the  black  cauldron  lip. 

Suddenly  Philip  Stansfield,  who  had  been  standing  quietly 
a  little  beyond  Saul  Mark,  sprang  at  him  and  caught  his  enemy 
in  his  arms. 

The  man  with  the  ear-rings  struggled  fiercely,  but  the  grasp 
was  too  strong.  Captain  Stansfield  pushed  him  steadily  forward 
till  they  stood  among  the  last  crumbling  embers  that  slid  away 
from  their  feet  into  the  burning  pit. 

*Tell  Mary  that  it  is  for  her  sake!'  cried  my  father,  and 
leaped  out  into  the  abyss,  carrying  Saul  Mark  with  him.  A 
gust  of  fiery  heat  shot  upward.  A  jet  of  dense  blue  vapour 
shut  them  from  sight  ere  they  reached  the  bottom.  Its  poisonous 
fumes  struck  us  full  in  the  face  and  sent  us  reeling,  as  if  stricken 
backward  by  a  mighty  invisible  hand.  Fire  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  the  crater,  out  of  every  rift  and  crevice  and  blowhole.  The 
mountain  heaved.  At  this  the  soldiers  turned  and  fled,  leaving 
the  three  of  us  on  the  crest.  Anna  came  to  us  bareheaded  and 
pale  of  face  even  in  that  furnace  glare.  Then  we  stood  a  moment 
with  clasped  hands  and  gazed  after  the  two  men  whose  deeds  had 
changed  and  marred  so  many  lives.  But  we  saw  them  no  more. 
Only  the  flames  leaped  up  and  danced  merrily  beneath  in  that 
red  pit  of  hell. 

Silently  we  turned  away  and  went  down  again  with  no  glad- 
ness in  our  hearts.  For  we  knew  not  yet  what  should  befall 
us.  At  the  foot  Eborra  spoke  for  the  first  time.  *  Be  bold,*  he 
said,  'they  will  be  much  afraid.  I  told  the  black  men  that  a 
judgment  would  befkU,  and  that  all  should  so  perish  who  dared  to 
threaten  a  hair  of  your  heads  !     It  has  come  to  pass  ! ' 


CHAPTER  L. 

HANGED    IN    CHAINS. 

And  so,  indeed,  it  proved.  We  found  all  the  Spaniards  anxious 
for  a  speedy  retreat.  The  blacks  whom  Eborra  had  terrified  were 
clamorous  for  it,  and  the  others  shared  their  alarm.  But  the 
Commandante,  being  a  brave  and  determined  man,  stood  out 
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alone.     He  refused  to  return  to  Porto  Rico  without  something  to 
show  for  his  expedition. 

*  What ! '  he  said,  *  because  two  prisoners  cast  themselves  into 
hell  before  their  time,  shall  we  that  are  soldiers  of  the  King  of 
Spain  slink  off  like  whipped  curs,  and  leave  thousands  of  gold 
pieces  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  us  ?  We  are  on  the  Isle  of  the 
Winds.  The  pirates  are  few  in  number — most  of  them  probably 
away  on  their  expeditions.  We  will  take  them  imawares,  root 
out  the  murderous  nest,  capture  their  treasure,  and  obtain  great 
praise  and  reward  from  our  good  King  Ferdinand.  But  first  we 
shall  indeed  go  back  to  the  shore  in  order  that  we  may  rest  and 
find  out  by  means  of  scouts  the  way  to  the  village  and  the  dis- 
positions of  the  robbers  there.* 

*  Let  one  of  your  men  go  with  me,'  said  Eborra,  *  to  witness 
that  I  do  not  lie.  We  will  spy  out  the  buccaneers  and  bring  you 
back  word  within  twelve  hours  ! ' 

The  Commandante  conferred  apart  with  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
and  presently  Eborra  was  sent  off  with  one  other  in  whom  they 
had  confidence,  an  expert  woodman  who  had  formerly  served  with 
Captain  Key  on  another  island. 

So  upon  the  edge  of  the  sea,  at  a  place  where  there  is  a  pleasant 
sandy  bay,  we  were  set  down  to  wait.  Our  chains  were  taken  off, 
and  one,  more  kind  than  the  rest,  gave  us  salve  and  lint  for  the 
chafed  skin  of  our  ankles  and  where  the  weight  of  the  belt  dragged 
heaviest  above  our  thigh  bones.  Anna  made  broth  for  all  in  a 
cauldron,  and  in  this  fairly  good  case  we  waited  Eborra's  return. 
It  was  curious  that  all  rejoiced  greatly  that  Saul  Mark  was  dead, 
which  may  appear  strange  when  one  of  us  was  a  daughter,  and  that 
one  a  maid  of  tender  heart  like  Anna.  But  after  so  many  trials 
and  so  much  evil  both  threatened  and  accomplished  by  this  man, 
there  were  no  ties  of  affection  possible  between  them.  And  when 
Anna  brought  us  broth  in  the  iron  lid  of  the  pot,  before  beginning 
to  eat  we  all  clasped  hands  and  said  '  Crod  be  thanked  ! ' 

But  in  this  we  thought  chiefly  we  spoke  of  Saul  Mark.  For 
of  my  father,  who  had  striven  to  do  one  great  deed  at  the  last  to 
wipe  away  so  much  evil,  I  at  least  could  not  think  save  with  grati- 
tude. And  I  wondered  greatly  what  my  mother  would  say  when 
we  told  her. 

Now,  though  both  the  Commandante  and  the  Grand  In(|uisitor 
had  been  sorely  disappointed  in  the  matter  of  Morgan's  treasure, 
yet  I  could  gather,  as  they  stood  consulting  together,  that  they 
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Were  not  altogether  ill-satisfied  with  the  turn  affairs  had  taken. 
For  though  at  the  first  Saul  Mark  had  been  taken  up  by  the 
priests  and  afterwards  supported  by  Don  Nicholas,  I  judge  that 
neither  one  of  them  was  unwilling  to  be  rid  of  so  dangerous  a 
man  and  one  who  threatened  to  supplant  them  in  authority. 

We  lay  all  this  day  on  the  sea  edge  among  green  bushes  and 
under  the  shade  of  wild  cotton  trees.  Immediately  beneath  us 
the  land  crabs  were  rising  mysteriously  from  the  midst  of  the 
white  coral  sand,  trundling  hither  and  thither,  and  as  it  were 
shaking  themselves  free  of  the  dust  of  their  holes.  We  could  hear 
their  great  claws  clicking  together  like  tailors'  scissors  as  they 
scuttled  in  and  out  their  warrens.  The  smaller  were  green  in 
colour,  but  the  big  warty  seniors  were  as  grey  and  bloodthirsty  of 
aspect  as  if  they  had  been  formed  out  of  the  rock  itself. 

Beneath  these  again  appeared  the  fringe  of  white  surf,  and  be- 
yond that  again  the  deep  indigo-blue  reefs  sunk  in  the  azure  of  the 
Carib  Sea,  with  the  sun  beginning  to  sink  comfortably  in  the  west. 

Anna  went  to  and  fro  among  us,  dealing  out  what  provender 
had  been  landed  from  the  ship.  Several  of  the  negro  overseers 
accompanied  her,  and  at  the  back  against  a  wall  of  rock  a  fire  was 
lighted,  the  smoke  of  which  dispersed  itself  among  the  tangled 
masses  of  creeper  hanging  down  from  the  cUff. 

And  so  quickly  do  men  in  these  outlandish  places  reconcile 
themselves  to  death  and  change,  that,  ifit  were  not  Will  and  I  who 
ourselves  had  been  delivered  from  death,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  those  who  waited  the  going  down  of  the  sun  so  much  as  thought 
of  the  two  men  who,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  had  gone  whirling  into 
that  fiery  Gehenna  locked  in  each  other's  arms. 

The  Commandante  and  the  Grand  Inquisitor  talked  together, 
summoning  first  this  one  and  then  that  to  assist  them  by  his 
counciL  About  an  hour  before  sunset,  Eborra  returned  with  his 
companion.  They  brought  the  news  that  very  few  pirates  were  to 
be  seen,  and  that  the  village  appeared  to  be  deserted.  I  judged, 
however,  that  Eborra,  who  knew  every  foot  of  the  jungle,  had  per- 
mitted the  man  to  see  no  more  than  he  wished.  There  were,  he 
reported,  three  ships  in  the  harbour,  but  each  of  them  appeared  to 
be  manned  only  by  a  sparse  watch. 

Will  and  I  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  speech  with  Eborra 
after  his  return,  but  the  latter  kept  carefully  away  from  us,  busy- 
ing himself  about  the  fire  under  the  cliff  where  Anna  was  cooking. 
The  Grand  Inquisitor  watched  him  with  small  twinkling  eyes, 
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and  the  half-caste  never  so  much  as  looked  in  our  direction.  Pre* 
sently,  however,  Anna  came  over  to  us  with  some  strips  of  boiled 
beef  laid  upon  platters  of  palm  leaf,  very  fresh  and  tender. 

*  Eborra  bids  you  keep  well  in  the  rear/  she  said,  smiling  and 
pointing  to  the  strips  of  beef  as  if  asking  how  he  liked  them ; 
*  then  at  the  first  sound  of  shot  we  are  to  drop  ofif  and  Ue  close 
among  the  underbush  till  he  joins  us ! ' 

Will  and  I  each  shot  a  question  at  her,  but  she  only  laughed 
merrily  and  nodded  her  h^  as  she  tripped  back  again  to  the 
fire,  iliaking  believe  all  the  way  that  we  were  greedy  fellows  who 
were  not  content  with  what  we  had  gotten,  but  wished  for  double 
rations. 

Half  an  hour  after  sundown  it  was  dark,  and  we  started  up  the 
side  of  a  creek  full  of  rich  fat  mud.  From  this  the  miasma  rose 
palpably,  the  mosquitoes  hummed  and  pinged  in  cloud-banks  like 
those  about  Newfoundland.  Zzzzzzzz-eek  I '  was  what  they  said. 
And  when  they  came  to  *  eek/  pronounced  with  a  little  upward 
twirl  of  their  really  remarkable  voices,  in  went  the  poisoned 
stiletto,  and  we  smote  the  part  with  cheerful  alacrity  without 
waiting  for  further  information.  Most  of  us  also  ofiered  re- 
marks in  our  several  vernaculars,  but  these  I  need  not  write  down 
here  with  any  particularity. 

As  we  marched  I  desired  to  assist  Anna  as  best  I  might,  bat 
she  preferred  to  persevere  in  her  own  way,  only  taking  my  hand 
when  the  ditch  or  swamp  happened  to  be  too  wide  for  her  to  leap. 
Thus  the  whole  expedition  followed  Eborra  through  a  kind  of  park- 
like  savannah  coxmtry.  He  was  making  a  long  detour  in  order  to 
avoid  the  volcano,  which  we  could  still  see  flickering  beyond  the 
High  Woods.  But  the  light  was  not  clear  and  wide,  like  autumnal 
sheet  lightning,  as  it  had  been  the  night  before.  The  bluish 
swamp-fog  which  came  up  from  the  creeks  spread  sideways  till  it 
was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  make  out  the  men  in  front  of  us.  It 
would  have  been  easy  enough  to  *  drop  oflf '  here  and  none  be  the 
wiser.  But  the  prospect  of  hiding  all  night  on  rotting  leaves  in 
an  atmosphere  of  pure  fever  was  not  inviting  enough.  We  resolved 
to  wait,  according  to  the  half-caste's  instructions,  till  the  guns 
began  to  go. 

The  fireflies  continually  jetted  across  us,  flying  almost  into  our 
eyes,  and  vanishing  again  into  the  pall  of  mist. 

*  I  wonder  if  they  know  their  way  or  where  they  are  going,' 
I  whispered.     For  I  was  ever  prone  to  notice  trifles  at  the  wrong 
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times,  when  my  thoughts  ought  to  have  been  upon  more  serious 
matters. 

'  Who  are  going  where  ?  *  growled  Will,  whose  legs  were 
paining  him  where  one  or  two  of  the  prickles  had  broken  off  in 
the  flesh. 

*  The  fireflies ! '  said  I.  But  Will  did  not  show  any  interest. 
He  was  sore  and  miserable  and  felt  the  beginnings  of  a  tendency 
to  shiver.  He  muttered  a  wish  with  regard  to  the  fireflies 
which  consorted  ill  with  his  recent  confession  of  Church  of  England 
baptism. 

*  I  would  be  content  to  know  where  we  are  going ! '  he  added 
sharply. 

About  an  hour  after  this  the  word  was  passed  along  the  ranks 
that  now  we  must  be  ready  to  fall  on  at  any  moment.  Eborra 
had  reported  that  the  pirate  village  was  near.  We  could  hear  a 
restless  cock  crowing  every  few  minutes,  and  more  than  once 
there  came  a  whiff  as  of  hot  wood  ashes  and  the  unchilled  hearths 
of  man. 

On  the  back  of  this  ensued  so  long  a  pause  that  it  seemed  to 
have  no  end.  I  could  hear  in  the  stillness  the  toads  croaking,  and 
nearer  at  hand  the  whisper  of  the  Commandante  arranging  his 
men  for  the  assault.  Anna  and  I  waited  hand  in  hand.  Will 
Bowman  opened  his  mouth  and  inclined  his  ear  into  the  darkness. 
A  gun  went  off  below  us,  sharp  as  a  signal,  then  the  clear  notes  of 
a  bogle.  The  Commandante  shouted  a  loud  order  in  Spanish. 
There  was  a  lively  rush  through  the  underwood.  Crack  !  crack  ! 
crack  !    The  guns  were  going  now  with  a  vengeance. 

*  Into  the  brush  with  you — quick !  *  said  Eborra,  hurrying  us 
away  to  the  left.  We  stumbled  over  gourds,  pricked  ourselves 
on  the  bush  called  in  Spanish  *  figs-of-the-Moor,'  stumbled  against 
fruit  trees  which  sent  heavy  globes  down  forthwith  to  break  our 
heads.  Then  after  a  breathing  run  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  having 
left  the  attack  of  the  Spaniards  well  away  to  the  right,  we  crouched 
on  some  open  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  clump  of  tall  trees.  The 
rattle  of  musketry  beneath  us  grew  almost  continuous.  We  could 
hear  the  Spaniards  going  bravely  at  it,  their  high  screaming  shout 
rising  and  falling  in  the  still  hot  air.  But  what  was  that  which 
answered  ?  Not  the  wild  pirate  yell !  It  was — no !  It  could  not 
be.  Yet  surely  it  was  a  cheer — the  nxouth-filling,  heart-stirring 
cry  which  men  of  English  speech  make  all  over  the  world  when 
they  fight  for  the  mastery. 
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The  moon  had  risen  and  the  mists  grown  luminoos  about  txb. 
Suddenly  Anna  clutched  me,  and  I  felt  swift  fear  run  coursinglj 
through  her. 

•  What  is  that,  PhiUp  ?— oh !  what  are  these  ? ' 

She  pointed  above  our  heads.  The  moon  shone  a  little  clearer. 
We  had  stopped  under  a  great  row  of  tall  forest  trees  which 
stretched  their  branches  stifHj  at  right  angles.  There  were  so 
many  that  the  line  disappeared  4nto  the  mists  on  either  hand. 
Many  of  the  limbs  shone  gaunt  and  white  like  the  arms  of 
skeletons  fantastically  disposed.  But  that  was  not  the  t»ror 
which  caused  Anna  to  grasp  me  by  the  arm. 

From  every  naked  bough  a  dead  man  dangled,  stiff  and  still, 
turning  only  slowly  some  of  them  as  the  rope  twisted  and 
untwisted. 

We  sat  stiU,  frozen  cold  in  that  moist  oven.  Th^re  was  <Hie 
almost  directly  over  our  heads.  Looking  up  I  could  see  that  he 
was  hung  in  chains,  the  scarce  dimmed  metal  glinting  in  the  cold 
grey  of  the  mist-choked  moon. 

Then  we  heard  Eborra  laugh.  In  such  a  place  it  was  a  sound 
to  chill  the  blood. 

*  For  Heaven's  sake  speak,  Eborra,  who  are  these  ?  *  I  hardly 
knew  my  own  voice  as  I  spoke. 

Light  as  a  blown  leaf  Eborra  danced  a  quickstep  md  clapped 
his  hands. 

•  Pirates — buccaneers  !  Captain  Key  and  his  men ! '  he  cried. 
*  The  English  sailors  have  hanged  them  all.  There  are  three  ships 
of  war  in  the  bay !  Now  the  Spaniards  find  much  rare  treasure ! 
Hearken  !  There  they  go.  Eborra  warned  the  English  captain. 
Pimiento— red  pepper  in  the  pod — the  Spaniards  will  get 
to-night  I  No  more  chains — no  more  slave-gang !  The  English 
have  taken  the  Isle  of  the  Winds.  We  just  wait  here  a  little  till 
the  botheration  past.  Then  we  will  go  down.'  Ho,  Captain  Key 
and  your  bloody  pirates,  now  you  swing  by  the  neck !  Hitch 
further  along.  Leave  plenty  of  room  for  Don  Nicholas  and  the 
little  black  priest !  * 

And  again  Eborra  danced  his  weird  dance  in  the  feeble  light 
of  the  moon,  as  the  crackling  of  firearms  thinned  out  and  the 
hurrahs  grew  louder  beneath  us* 

*  Now  we  go  down,  but  Eborra  first  to  make  all  safe  I ' 

The  half-caste  left  us  down  by  the  eastern  sh<Mre  where  the 
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liberty  men  were  used  to  take  their  walks.  It  was  almost  daybreak, 
though  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  of  the  day,  for  the  fiilse  dawn 
had  long  passed  and  the  moon  was  eclipsed  by  the  high  trees  we 
had  left  behind  us. 

Over  the  reef  passages  we  could  see  the  mist  beginning  to 
break  and  whirl  away  in  rolling  cloudlets,  as  peat  reek  does  from 
a  low  chimney  at  the  dawn  of  a  windy  day.  The  wings  of  sea- 
mews  glanced  white  as  they  swept  low  over  us,  screaming  shrilly 
for  the  coming  of  the  morning.  We  waited  long.  Will  was 
muttering  to  himself,  I  could  not  tell  what.  Anna  and  I  kept 
very  close  together. 

Suddenly  we  heard  Eborra's  whistle.  I  answered  him.  The 
half'oaste  bounded  joyously  towards  us.  Soon  we  could  discern 
him  plainly,  a  lithe  black  figure  against  the  white  coral  sand. 
Behind  him  strode  a  tall  stout  man,  cloaked  and  hatted  from 
head  to  foot.  Something  familiar  struck  me,  something  which 
sent  my  heart  into  my  mouth.  But  Anna  it  was  who  suddenly 
dropped  my  hand  and  sprang  forward.  With  a  sharp  breaking  cry 
she  flung  herself  into  the  tall  man's  arms.  I  saw  his  grey  beard 
drop  upon  the  girFs  head. 

The  mist  whirled  away.  There  was  a  rapid  flush  of  dawn  in 
the  east. 

*  Umphray  Spurway ! '  cried  Will  Bowman  and  I  with  one 
voice. 

And  Umphray  Spurway  it  was. 


CHAPTiiR  Lt 

THE  witch's   death-song. 

*  Tell  the  dogs  that  if  so  much  as  a  hair  of  her  head  be  touched 
I  will  twist  his  wizened  Popish  neck.  Higher  than  Haman  will 
I  hang  him,  and  all  his  slave-driving,  torturing  crew  !  Tell  him 
that!' 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  words  were  those  of 
tJmphray  Spurway. 

The  great  Yorkshireman  was  never  careful  of  his  speech.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  where  my  mother  was,  he  proceeded  to  the 
store-room  in  which  the  prisoners  were  confined  with  a  strong 
guard  of  sailors  and  marines  over  them.     Don  Nicholas  was  there 
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also,  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  but  bearing  his  misfortuiies  with 
the  philosophy  of  a  man  and  the  courage  of  a  Spanish  gentleman. 
But  the  interpreter  was  not  needed.      The  little  Inquisitor 
answered  for  himself  in  his  quaint  and  creaky  English. 

*  Sir/  he  said,  *  the  lady  is  better  than  well.  All  day  she 
sings  with  Sister  Agatha.  Every  night  she  prays.  E?ery 
morning  she  confesses.' 

^  I  shall  soon  stop  all  that  nonsense.  Poor  Mary,  that  she 
should  be  turned  into  a  Papist  at  the  last !  I  will  have  her  on 
board  the  ship  in  half  an  hour.' 

*  Impossible/  chirruped  the  Father  Inquisitor,  *  the  lady  has 
cast  aside  this  world — renounced  its  vanities.  She  is  now  a 
sister  of  the  Convent  of  Saint  Mary  of  Brozas.  She  has  taken  the 
solemn  vows !     I  myself  laid  them  upon  her.' 

'  Then,  by  the  head  of  Cromwell,  you  yourself  will  take  the 
vows  off,  or  I  shall  take  your  head  from  off  your  shoulders  and 
level  to  the  ground  the  Convent  of  Saint  Mary  of  Brozas.  I 
swear  it  by ' 

But  he  did  not  finish.     The  little  Jesuit  held  up  his  hands. 

*  The  vow  is  not  final — it  shall  be  as  the  sister  wills.  She  has 
not  yet  taken  the  black  veil/ 

*  White  veil  or  black  veil,  green  veil  or  red  veil,'  quoth 
Umphray,  *  it  shall  be  as  /  will,  and  that  right  speedily  ! ' 

While  we  sailed  for  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico,  Umphray  told  us 
all  that  had  passed  since  we  were  carried  off,  and  I  had  left  him 
standing  over  his  own  open  grave  in  the  limekiln  of  Provost 
Partan.  He  told  how  by  favour  of  the  King's  Advocate  he  had 
gotten  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Grovemors  of  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes,  commanding  them  to  put  at  his  disposition  all  his 
Majesty's  available  sea  forces  within  their  jurisdiction.  Armed 
with  this  he  hurried  to  Abercaim,  where  he  soon  put  into  com- 
mission the  best  and  soundest  fighting  brig  that  ever  cleared 
from  any  Scottish  anchorage.  Her  he  had  armed  under  letters 
of  marque,  and  put  a  notable  crew  aboard — all  the  most  daring 
blades  of  half  a  dozen  ports.  He  told  us  how  long  he  had  searched 
before  he  discovered  the  whereabouts  of  the  buccaneers'  city 
of  refuge,  worming  the  secret  at  last  out  of  one  of  a  former  crew 
married  in  Barbadoes  and  settled  down  in  respectability  upon  his 
gains. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  recount  how  he  and  the  commanders  of 
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his  Majesty's  two  vessels  had  arrived  too  late  to  capture  their  prey, 
but  just  in  time  to  take  Captain  Key  and  his  desperadoes  after  a 
stiflf  fight.  The  captain  and  the  ringleaders  had  been  promptly 
banged  for  a  hundred  enormities  (even  as  Saul  Mark  and  Philip 
Stansfield  would  have  been),  and  that  in  spite  of  Captain  Key's 
quasi-commission  from  the  Grovemor  of  the  New  England  planta- 
tions. They  were  just  about  to  burn  the  place  and  depart  when 
Eborra  was  brought  in  with  his  strange  message.  The  rest  we  knew. 

As  to  those  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Scotland,  Umphray 
Spurway  had  no  very  recent  news.  My  poor  grandmother  was 
dead,  and  my  uncle  John  in  full  possession  of  all  the  properties. 
That  was  all  he  could  tell  me. 

*  But  we  will  flit  him,'  said  Umphray,  *  and  that  as  soon  as  we 
get  your  mother  out  of  the  clutches  of  these  gentry  ! ' 

He  indicated  the  poop  where  the  Grand  Inquisitor  and  Don 
Nicholas  were  walking  up  and  down  in  grave  converse. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  write  down  the  tale  of  the 
sack  of  Porto  Eico  by  the  English.  It  is  written  in  all  the 
histories  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Champlain,  the  French- 
man, in  his  very  entertaining  travels.  Besides,  there  are  things 
that  it  is  not  very  pleasant  to  remember  as  being  done  by  men  of 
our  nation.  Yet,  though  an  immense  booty  was  taken,  there  was 
no  brutality  to  women  and  little  vindictiveness,  save  to  the  more 
cruel  of  the  slave-drivers,  whom  the  marines  and  sailor  men 
chivvied  all  over  the  island  as  hares  are  coursed  on  the  holms 
of  Moreham.  And  they  received  as  little  mercy  as  poor  puss 
when  caught. 

As  soon  as  the  capture  of  the  castle  and  town  was  assured 
(and  they  were  carried  at  one  charge,  as  it  were  by  the  mere  wind 
of  the  assailants'  attack),  Umphray  and  a  strong  party  hastened 
*  towards  the  Monastery  of  Saint  John,  and  the  Convent  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Brozas.  At  the  first  breath  of  the  assault  upon  the  town 
many  of  the  blacks  and  mulattoes,  thinking  that  the  pirates  had 
come  and  that  a  period  of  universal  rapine  would  begin,  made  an 
assault  upon  the  nunnery.  They  had  even  liberated  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  chain-gang,  brutal  ruffians  sentenced  for  crimes  done 
on  the  islands,  not  heretics  from  Old  Spain  like  Jean  Carrel  of 
Carcassonne  and  his  brethren. 

The  nims  had  barricaded  themselves  in  their  chapel,  and  when 
we  arrived  the  ruffians  were  engaged  in  smoking  them  out  like 
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bees.  We  could  hear  their  loud  shoutings  and  see  the  reek 
beginning  to  swirl  up  from  the  gates  and  door  against  which  the 
fagots  were  piled. 

'  Now  let  them  have  it,  lads  ! '  cried  Umphray  to  his  men,  and 
the  Scottish  muskets  went  off  in  a  volley.  The  blacks  and  convicts 
ran  like  caged  rats,  and  were  shot  down  as  they  fled  or  bayonetted 
without  mercy  as  they  crouched  in  comers.  Then  we  called  that 
the  doors  be  opened,  but  the  crying  of  the  servitors  and  the  chant- 
ing of  the  sisters  for  a  time  prevented  them  from  hearing  us. 

Meanwhile,  however,  in  spite  of  our  scattering  it  outside,  the 
fire  was  gaining  rapidly,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  So 
Umphray  and  his  ship's  captain  slung  a  mahogany  pole  for  a 
battering  ram  and  forthwith  drove  in  the  doors. 

We  streamed  in,  and  Anna,  who  knew  the  place,  led  us  at 
once  to  the  chapel.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  which  greeted 
us  when  she  threw  open  the  doors — ^the  whole  interior  lit  as 
for  a  high  festival,  the  silver  lamps  a-swing  in  the  choir,  the  tall 
candles  shining  down  on  the  pitiful  gold  and  tinsel  of  the  decora- 
tions. And  on  the  floor  we  saw  as  it  were  a  crowd  of  dark  forms, 
the  sisters  rank  on  rank,  all  kneeling  with  clasped  hands,  their 
crucifixes  upheld  as  if  to  withstand  in  the  name  of  the  Moet 
Merciful  the  inroads  of  the  brutal  mob. 

In  the  very  midst  I  discerned  my  mother.  She  was  kneeling 
beside  Sister  Agatha.  She  wore  the  dress  of  a  neophyte  of  the 
order.  She  did  not  see  either  Anna  or  myself.  But  when  the 
Yorkshireman's  great  figure,  crowned  with  its  steeple  hat,  filled 
up  the  doorway,  she  rose  to  her  feet  with  a  sudden  glad  cry. 

*  Umphray  !  Umphray  ! '  she  cried ;  *  he  has  come !  We  are 
saved.  God  has  sent  me  Umphray  Spurway  even  as  I  knew  He 
would  1 ' 

And  with  her  old  quick  impulsiveness  she  let  beads,  crucifix, 
and  psalter  drop  clattering  upon  the  floor.  She  threw  back  her 
veil  and  white  forehead-band,  and  fell  weeping  into  his  arms. 

*You  have  been  so  long,  Umphray — so  very  long!'  she 
moaned,  without  lifting  her  forehead  from  his  breast. 

'  I  like  this  better  than  being  a  nun,'  said  my  mother,  s<Mne 
days  after,  when  we  were  once  more  on  board  the  ship,  and  we  all 
stood  about  her.  Umphray  had  gone  below  to  find  a  plaid  to 
wrap  about  her,  for  the  wind  of  the  Atlantic  was  shrewd  from  the 
north. 
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*  Nor  do  I  think  that  Will  Lucy  could  have  been  a  very  good 
Catholic/  she  continued,  *  for  he  used  to  row  over  to  see  my  father 
as  often  as  ever  a  priest  came  to  say  mass.  Besides,  after  all,  it  is 
best  to  stick  to  the  religion  one  is  bom  and  brought  up  in/ 

We  were  all  happily  on  board  the  Mary,  as  Umphray  had 
called  his  vessel — that  is,  all  save  Eborra  and  Janet  Mark.  The 
latter  welcomed  her  Commandante  back  with  happiness  in  her 
eyes,  scarcely  dimmed  by  the  fact  that  his  Majesty's  marines  had 
made  firewood  of  the  red-and-gold  coach.  The  news  of  Saul 
Mark's  death  (and  perhaps  also  that  of  my  feither)  had  made  a 
new  woman  of  her.  From  this  time  forth  she  went  no  more 
in  fear  of  the  mouse  in  the  wainscot.  And  Don  Nicholas,  re- 
established in  his  governorship  with  little  loss  save  of  the  house- 
hold gear  that  had  been  stolen,  kissed  with  more  than  his  ancient 
affection  the  plump  hand  of  Donna  Juanita  Silveda. 

The  Grand  Inquisitor  was  shipped  back  to  Spain  by  the 
San  EstSbariy  which,  having  been  left  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Isle  of  the  Winds,  escaped  capture,  and  came  to  Porto  Rico  three 
days  after  the  English  had  taken  ship  again.  Her  Majesty's 
vessels,  however,  broke  up  the  chain-gangs,  and  gave  all  a  free 
passage  to  Jamaica  or  New  England,  where  they  were  to  be 
permitted  to  settle.  Jean  Carrel,  however,  elected  to  return  with 
Umphray  Bpurway,  having  a  desire  to  learn  the  English  and 
Scottish  weaving.  And  so  he  came  on  board  with  us,  improving 
in  health  daily  with  the  sea  breezes  and  the  stem  Scots  diet  of 
oatmeal  three  times  a  day. 

It  was  our  one  unhappiness  to  leave  Eborra  behind  us.  We 
would  have  given  much  to  have  brought  him  with  us.  Umphray 
offered  him  a  livelihood  if  he  would  return.  But  at  the  thought 
of  a  new  country  and  settled  habits  he  declined. 

'  Eborra  will  die  out  of  the  woods  ! '  he  said,  smiling.  *  He 
will  go  back  to  the  Isle  of  the  Winds  and  keep  guard  over 
Morgan's  treasure.' 

So,  since  no  better  might  be,  Umphray  gave  him  muskets 
and  ammimition,  together  with  a  half-decked  boat  which  he 
bought  for  him  in  Porto  Eico.  He  would  take  no  money,  but 
we  loaded  his  little  ship  with  all  that  makes  wealth  in  these 
parts.  Before  he  bade  us  good-bye  he  told  us  that  his  mother 
was  dead.  She  died  the  same  night  that  Philip  Stansiield  had 
leaped  into  the  fiery  abyss  with  Saul  Mark  in  his  arms.  It  seems 
ih^i  she  h^d  stood  upon  a  point  of  rock  near  the  castle  all  the 
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eveniDg,  mattering  incantations  and  stretching  her  hands  out 
towards  the  sea,  till  some  of  the  gaard  had  threatened  to  shoot 
her  for  a  witch.  But  soon  after  midnight  she  had  broken  into 
a  song,  singing  in  a  glad  strong  voice  like  that  of  a  yonng 
woman.  No  white  man  knew  the  meaning  of  that  song,  but 
down  in  the  negro  quarters  the  blacks  crouched  and  sweated 
with  fear  in  the  darkness. 

*  That  is  the  death-song ! '  they  whispered.  '  Obeah  surely 
comes  now  to  claim  his  own ! ' 

And  from  the  sea  horizon  towards  the  Isle  of  the  Winds 
there  was  wafted  a  soimd  of  mighty  thundering. 

In  the  morning  the  sentinel  looked,  and  lo !  there  upon  the 
rock  lay  the  witch  woman,  dead,  prone  on  her  face  even  as  she 
had  fallen,  her  skinny  arms  and  clawed  hands  stretched  out 
towards  the  place  of  her  desire. 


CHAPTER    LIL 

TUTOR  AT  LAW. 

It  was  night  when  we  arrived  in  the  town  of  Abercaim.  The 
Mary  cast  anchor,  by  a  curious  chance,  almost  in  the  same  place 
from  which  the  Corramantee  had  set  sail.  It  seemed  most 
marvellously  strange  to  sit  on  deck  in  the  earliest  morning,  and 
see  the  glimmer  of  the  little  whitewashed  row  of  houses  about  the 
quay,  and  then,  as  the  dawn  came  on,  to  listen  to  the  cocks 
beginning  to  crow  in  the  scattered  landward  fiewm-towns. 

In  the  morning  I  was  to  go  to  claim  my  inheritance  without 
delay.  Will  Bowman  and  Umphray  Spurway  accompanying  me. 
Anna  and  my  mother  were  to  remain  on  board  till  we  made  all 
things  ready  for  them  at  the  Miln  House,  or  if  my  adventure  with 
my  uncle  should  fall  out  well  at  the  great  house  of  New  Milns. 
When  we  landed  there  was  a  prodigious  gathering  of  folk  on  the 
quay  to  meet  us,  and  foremost  among  those  who  stood  there  was 
Provost  Gregory  Partan. 

*  Oh,  lads,  lads ! '  he  cried  ere  we  got  up  the  steps,  *  saw  ye 
ocht  o'  my  bonny  ship  the  Gon^amantee — that  I  in  my  innocence 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  wicked  and  designing  men  ? ' 

He  cried  the  words  down  to  us  before  we  had  time  to  grasp  a 
hand  or  answer  any  of  the  warm  greetings  which  were  showered 
upon  u?. 
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'The  Corramantee  was  a  common  pirate,  sir/  answered 
Umphray  sternly,  ^  and  the  men  you  put  in  charge  of  her  were ' 

Here  he  stopped  as  if  not  willing  to  say  anything  against  the 
dead,  or  perhaps  because  he  thought  of  Anna  and  me. 

'  Oh,  sirce  me,  dinna  say  that  they  turned  out  blackguards  at 
the  hinderend — the  like  was  never  kenned !  And  sae  muckle  o* 
my  guid  gear  in  their  handlin'.  Is  there  nocht  saved — nocht  ava* 
o'  a*  my  adventure  ? ' 

*  Stand  out  of  my  way,  Provost  Partan — I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  you,'  said  the  Englishman ;  *  the  deaths  of  many  are  upon 
your  conscience ! ' 

*  Na,  na,  guid  Master  Spurway,  say  not  go/  cried  the  Provost 
in  some  distress.  *  I  was  but  as  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 
I  kenned  naething  o'  ony  ill-doings  beyond  the  seas !  * 

'Sir!'  cried  Umphray,  with  decision,  *the  blood  of  those 
young  children  entrapped  into  your  foul  hole  of  a  limekiln,  sold 
into  slavery,  dead  or  dying  of  ill-usage  and  cruelty  in  canebrake 
and  plantation,  shall  never  cease  to  lie  at  your  door ! ' 

*  No  at  mine,  no  at  mine,'  wailed  the  Provost ;  '  tak*  tent  o* 
your  words.  It  canna  be  proven  that  ever  I  handled  a  plack  o' 
the  price.  What  kenned  I  o'  ony  nefarious  practices  ?  But  tell 
me,  guid  Maister  Spurway,  is  there  like  to  be  no  a  farthin'  savit  ? 
Is  a'  lint  even  unto  the  uttermost  ?  Aweel,  aweel,  gin  that  be 
sae,  the  Lord's  will  be  done !  It  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  thing  to  hae 
the  consolations  of  releegion  in  yin's  heart — aye,  a  great  and  solit 
comfort ! ' 

We  three  left  the  Provost  to  this  consolation  and  proceeded 
on  our  way.  The  little  house  in  the  vennel  was  dark  and  empty, 
the  key  in  the  possession  of  a  neighbour  who  had  had  the  kindness 
to  keep  on  fires  in  the  winter  season.  But  we  did  not  bide  there. 
Much  more  remained  for  us  to  do. 

And,  oh,  when  we  had  gotten  us  horses  and  taken  the  track 
over  the  hills,  it  was  a  joy  beyond  words  to  feel  the  caller  air 
blow  in  our  faces,  to  discern  the  Miln  House  shining  afar  among 
its  willow  copses,  and  to  hear  the  weir  singing  and  the  mill-wheel 
clattering  on  as  of  yore.  The  weavers  were  all  at  their  tasks, 
as  if  Umphray  had  simply  stepped  out  to  show  hospitality 
to  a  customer. 

Yet  neither  did  we  tarry  here,  great  as  our  desire  was  to  do 
so.  My  uncle  was  reported  at  home.  He  had  spent  much  of  his 
time  lately  at  the  great  house,  oftentimes  riding  all  the  way 
from  his  law  business  in  Edinburgh. 
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It  was  the  deep  silence  of  noon,  a  brooding  day  sullen  with 
great  heat,  when  I  turned  down  the  avenue  past  the  Lodge  Tett, 
where  I  had  so  often  played.  I  could  not  help  looking  for  the 
window  through  which — but  I  had  other  matters  to  think  upon 
to-day.  For  Will  Bowman  was  on  one  side  of  me,  Umphray  on 
the  other.  I  was  surely  coming  to  my  own  at  last.  Then  cmme 
the  turn  of  the  avenue  at  which,  high  above  the  great  beech^,  I 
saw  the  turrets  of  the  house  of  New  Milns.  All  was  in  excellent 
order — better  even,  I  think,  than  in  my  grandfather's  time. 

*  He  will  show  fight,'  said  Will ;  '  surely  the  man  will  never 
give  up  all  this  without  a  struggle ! ' 

*  Give  it  up  he  shall — I  judge  him  to  be  lawyer  enough  to 
know  that  he  must,*  said  Umphray,  the  comers  of  his  mouth  going 
grimly  down.  *  Philip,  lad,  are  you  feared  to  face  him  ?  Would 
you  desire  witnesses  ?    We  will  come  in  with  you  if  you  are ! ' 

I  laughed  and  shook  my  head. 

*  I  trow  no,'  said  I,  answering  them  in  a  proverb.  *  He  who 
has  faced  the  lion  fears  na  the  tod ! ' 

But  all  the  same,  my  heart  was  beating  rarely  when  I  left 
them  at  the  angle  of  the  green  plantation  nearest  to  the  firont 
door.  I  marched  straight  up  the  steps  and  lifted  the  knocker^ 
wondering  to  find  myself  so  near  it.  It  used  to  be  so  high  above 
my  head.  About  and  within  brooded  a  silence  which  oould  be 
felt,  and  the  noise  of  my  knocking  reverberated  down  the  passages 
like  thunder. 

Yet  for  all  my  courage  I  put  my  hand  in  my  tail-<K)at,  where 
a  pistol  was  hidden,  when  at  last  I  heard  steps  come  slowly  and  a 
little  totteringly  down  the  hall.  The  door  swung  cautiously  back, 
and  lo !  before  me,  clad  in  his  ancient  bottle-green  coat,  I  saw — 
Caleb  Clinkaberry ! 

His  hair  was  brushed  more  carefully  irom  one  side  to  the 
other  of  his  bald  head  in  a  kind  of  unequal  and  makeshift  thatch- 
ing.    At  sight  of  me  he  gasped,  and  fell  back  a  step. 

*  Is  it  a  spirit — ^a  visitation — my  poor  lad's  ghost  ? '  he  cried. 

*  No,'  said  I,  holding  out  my  hand  heartily.  *  I  am  indeed 
your  lad  in  the  flesh.  But  what  do  you  here,  Caleb  ?  Where  is 
my  uncle  ?     Ken  you  that  my  mother  is  home  safe  and  sound  ? ' 

*  Soothly,  soothly,'  cried  the  old  man,  *  hasten  me  not.  Thy 
mother,  didst  thou  say,  my  little  Mary  come  home  ?  The  Lord 
of  the  High  Mercies  be  thanked  !  I  have  prayed  Him  for  this. 
Thine  uncle— why,  thine  uncle  is  ben  there  in  his  study  at  this 
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moment.  You  will  find  him  a  changed  man.  And  little  Mary 
home  again !  Faith,  I  must  pack  my  box  and  make  me  ready — 
for  the  little  Mary  is  come  home  !  She  will  not  know  where  to 
find  a  petticoat  in  the  Yett  House  till  old  Caleb  finds  them 
for  her.  Yet  is  the  place  all  in  order.  Would  it  please  thee, 
Master  Philip,  to  step  down  there  ? ' 

*  Presently,  presently,  Caleb ! '  said  I.  *  Now  I  must  see  my 
uncle — take  me  to  him.' 

*  Thy  will  and  pleasure,  sir — aye,  aye,  but  he  minds  me  of  Sir 
James — the  very  model  of  Sir  James.  Mary's  child,  grown  to  be  a 
man  !  Take  thee  to  thy  uncle,  said  you  ?  Yea  and  verily,  that 
will  I,  and  bide  at  the  door  also  to  hear  what  shall  befall  between 
you  twain ! ' 

And  with  his  grandest  air  the  ancient  major-domo  preceded 
me  to  the  room  that  had  been  my  grandfather's,  the  same  in 
which  we  had  all  sat  at  our  wine  that  night  when  Sir  James 
brought  me  home  firom  the  change-house. 

He  threw  open  the  door  wide  to  the  wall. 

*  Sir  Philip  Stansfield,  an  it  please  thee.  Master  John  ! '  he 
announced,  like  a  herald  ushering  in  a  prince. 

At  that  moment  I  was  watching  my  uncle.  He  had  been 
jsitting  at  a  desk,  reading  a  book.  And  at  the  sound  of  the  name 
he  rose  to  his  full  height,  gripping  the  tall  back  of  the  chair  and 
staring  at  me  as  I  stood  in  the  doorway. 

*  I  bid  you  good  day,  Uncle  John ! '  I  said — I  fear  too  much  like 
a  challenge. 

*  Good  day  to  you,  young  gentleman ! '  said  he,  courteously, 
not  taking  his  eyes  from  my  face. 

*  I  want  mine  own,  Uncle  John,'  I  continued :  *  this  house  and 
estate.     They  are  mine ! ' 

My  uncle  bowed  with  one  hand  on  his  heart. 

*  And  pray  who  may  you  be,  and  what  do  you  set  up  for 
being,  young  sir?'  said  he,  throwing  his  head  backward  and 
si)eaking  as  cool  as  the  precentor  reading  out  the  lines  two  by  two 
on  a  Sacrament  Sabbath  morning. 

Yet  for  all  that  I  could  see  very  well  that  he  knew  me.  I  had 
my  reply  ready. 

*  I  am  Philip  Stansfield,  son  of  Philip,  and  grandson  of  Sir 
James — ^your  nephew,  and  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  and  heritages 
of  New  Milns  and  Moreham — ^as  indeed  very  well  you  know.' 

*  Gently,  gently,'  said  he ;  *  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  you. 
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There  has  been  some  small  breach  of  continuity.  You  will,  I 
presume,  allow  so  much.  You  are  able,  then,  I  take  it,  to  make 
good  ypur  claim  by  reputable  witnesses  who  have  had  knowledge 
of  you  during  all  the  time  of  your  absence  from  Scotland  ? ' 

*  I  can,'  I  answered  firmly. 

*  Meaning  those  gentlemen  down  there,'  he  said  shrewdly, 
indicating  with  his  thumb  the  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  plantation 
where  I  had  left  Will  Bowman  and  Umphray  Spurway. 

*  Well — yes,'  I  answered  lamely  enough,  being,  to  tell  truth,  a 
little  taken  aback  and  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  my  uncle's 
attitude. 

'  I  wish  they  would  keep  oflf  the  grass — ^your  grass,  that  is,  if 
the  title  be  good ! ' 

'  That  the  Fifteen  shall  decide,'  said  I  grandly. 

*  Doubtless— -doubtless,'  murmured  my  Uncle  John,  still 
looking  out  of  the  window ;  *  and  pray  what  can  good  Umphray  the 
cloth-weaver  prove  ? ' 

'  That  he  foimd  me  a  prisoner  among  the  Spanish  Papists ! '  I 
answered. 

'A  good  claim  to  a  Protestant  estate  anywhere  in  these 
islands ! '  he  said,  bowing  ironically.  '  And  the  limber  young 
gentleman  who  is  kicking  my  sods  out  of  the  sward  with  his  heels 
— ^your  sods,  that  is — what  may  have  been  his  connection  with 
you  ? ' 

*  A  chain,'  answered  I,  briskly  enough,  *  a  pair  of  steel  chains 
attached  to  an.  iron  belt  about  our  several  loins  ! ' 

*  Ah ! '  he  returned,  meditatively,  *  that  is  indeed  what  we  term 
quaintly  in  our  Scots  law  "a  bond  of  bottomry"  ! ' 

^  Uncle  John,'  said  I,  a  little  nettled,  *  you  carry  it  oflF  veiy 
well,  biit  all  the  same  you  know  that  you  meant  to  kidnap  me^  to 
murder  me ! ' 

*  Nephew  presumptive,'  returned  he,  quite  unmoved,  'these 
words  are  actionable.  Take  notice,  Caleb  Glinkaberry,  you  with 
your  ear  at  the  keyhole  out  there !  I  may  need  you  for  a  witness ! ' 

'  You  set  on  Saul  Mark,  in  whose  company  I  last  saw  you, 
to  carry  me  oflf  with  thirty  other  poor  lads  to  sell  for  slaves  in  the 
Carolinan  plantations.' 

*  And  pray,  sir,  if  it  be  a  fair  question,  how  much  did  you 
bring  ? ' 

*  Tut,'  said  I  impatiently,  *  you  quibble 

*  Sir,  you  assert -' 
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*  Do  you  or  do  you  not  own  me  as  heir  to  this  estate  ?  Deny 
me  at  your  peril ! ' 

*  I  deny  you  not  (I  wish  to  heaven  these  gentlemen  »would 
either  come  in  or  go  away).  But  I  will  ask  you  a  question  : 
supposing  you  are  the  person  whose  name  and  style  you  assume, 
do  you  own  me  as  your  tutor  nominate,  as  well  as  your  tutor 
legitim  or  tutor-at-law  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  you  are  both,  though  I  understand  not  the  law 
terms ! ' 

'  It  is  not  required.  Well,  sir,  I  am  a  lawyer,  a  successful — I 
trust  a  fairly  competent  one.  If  you  wish  I  will  give  you  my  advice, 
for  which  you  will  pay  me  at  the  usual  rates.  They  shall  be  taxed 
by  the  Court  if  you  wish  it.' 

I  smiled.     I  began  to  find  my  Uncle  John  vastly  entertaining. 

He  paused  to  catch  my  assent,  as  a  minister  does  at  a  baptism 
in  the  kirk,  and  then  he  unlocked  a  little  cupboard  in  the  wall 
close  by  his  hand. 

*  Here,'  he  said,  *  you  will  find  duplicate  copies  of  all  accounts 
of  my  intromissions  since  the  death  of  Sir  James  Stansfield.  The 
originals,  of  which  these  are  certified  duplicates,  are,  of  course,  in 
my  office  in  Edinburgh.  Now,  sir,  for  my  advice — supposing  that 
these  grass-kicking  gentlemen  (whose  hamstrings  God  confound !) 
can  establish  your  title,  actions  will  lie  betwixt  us — directa  et  con- 
traria  twtdce  as  we  phrase  it — for  count  and  reckoning  of  time  of 
tutelage.  Sir,  I  am  riding  to  Edinburgh  immediately.  Shall  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  moving  at  the  next  sederunt  ? ' 

*  Uncle  John,'  said  I,  *  I  am  utterly  astonished — little  did  I 
expect ' 

*  I  dare  say  not,'  said  he  smiling,  coldly  but  pleasantly ;  *  neither, 
to  tell  the  truth,  did  I.  So  long  as  you  remained  in  foreign  parts, 
I  was  your  heir  of  destination.  But  there  was  always  a  possibility, 
now  happily  fructified  into  some  probability — I  speak  without 
prejudice — that  you  have  returned.  In  that  case  I  am  your  curator 
and  these  are  my  accoimts,  which  I  trust  you  will  find  correct, 
with  natural  deductions  for  my  just  expenses  in  your  service. 
If  you  find,  as  I  think  you  will,  that  the  estates  are  in  good  heart, 
and  that  under  my  management  nothing  has  been  neglected — 
why,  sir,  I  have  a  good  law  business  in  Edinburgh,  as  any  lawyer 
will  tell  you,  and  several  noble  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
lippen  to  me  as  their  agent  and  doer.  What  say  you  ?  Shall  I 
continue  to  act  as  yours  ? ' 
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*  Why,  Uncle  John/ 1  stammered, '  I  have  not  considered ' 

*  I  mean,  supposing  that  you  are  satisfied  with  my  preset 
introQiissions?' 

I  held  out  my  hand.  For  the  time  being  I  forgot  all  about 
Saul  Mark.  I  only  remembered  that  my  unde  used  to  make 
me  paper  boats  to  sail  on  the  pond.  They  had  a  sail  amidships 
and  generally  capsized  a  yard  irom  shore. 

He  took  my  hand  and  shook  it  slightly — more,  apparently,  as 
a  duty  than  a  privilege. 

'  Ah,  that  is  better,'  he  said ;  '  it  is  always  best  to  keep  these 
perquisites  within  families  if  possible.  And  there  may  be  a 
good  many  pickings  which  are  as  well  in  the  hands  of  a  Stansfield 
as  in  those  of  any  Dalrymple  that  ever  ate  pig-meat.' 

He  handed  me  a  bunch  of  keys  irom  a  nail  at  his  elbow. 

*  You  will  find  the  servants  civil,  though  Caleb  behind  the 
door  there '  (he  raised  his  voice)  *  is  very  evidently  getting  into  his 
dotage^ ' 

We  heard  feet  clattering  indignantly  down  the  oorridor. 

'  The  liquor  and  wines  are  in  the  large  gardevin  behind  the 
curtain  in  the  comer.  This  is  the  key  of  the  cellar.  The 
brandy  is  fair,  the  claret  excellent.     Gtood  day  to  you,  sir  I ' 

He  took  his  hat  from  a  peg,  and,  with  only  a  slight  wave  of 
the  hand,  went  towards  the  door,  leaving  me  astonished  and 
dumbfounded.  As  he  was  going  out  he  turned  with  his  fingen 
on  the  handle. 

*  And,  pardon  me,  if  you  wish  to  have  any  turf  left,  ask  these 
gentlemen  to  come  on  to  the  gravd ! ' 

And  with  that  he  was  gone.  I  heard  the  pounding  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  beneath,  and  going  mechanically  to  the  window  I 
saw  my  uncle  riding  down  the  avenue.  And  he  never  so  much  as 
turned  his  head  to  look  at  the  great  house  of  New  Milns  which 
had  been  his  for  so  long  a  time. 

I  went  down  to  the  trout  door,  hardly  able  to  speak  for  sheer 
astonishment*  Then  I  beckoned  to  Umphray  and  Will  and  told 
them  what  had  happened  from  the  very  first  word  while  all  iras 
still  firesh  in  my  memory. 

*  Did  he  not  take  it  well  ?  '  I  said.  *  Could  ev»  any  One  have 
expected  him  to  take  it  so  ? ' 

tJmphray  Spurway  smiled  and  slowly  nodded  his  head  with  a 
satisfied  air. 

'  Blood— blood,'  he  said  :    *  that  is  where   blood   tells.     Rff 
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me,  I  shonld  simply  have  broken  joor  head,  and  kicked  you  down 
the  stairs,  young  man.' 

'  And  I  also ! '  agreed  Will  Bowman. 


EPILOGUE. 

Akd  now,  as  my  Uncle  John  would  say,  it  behoves  that  I  must 
close  the  record.  I  write  the  last  of  these  sheets  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  Sabbath  day  in  mine  own  house  of  New  Milns.  This  day,  at 
the  morning  diet  of  worship,  Mr.  John  Bell  was  more  than  ordi- 
nary dreich,  and  that  young  imp  James  fatigued  me  with  his  ex- 
ceeding restlessness.  He  takes  the  quality  from  a  near  relative, 
though  he  cannot  sling  stones  as  well  as  she  could. 

We  saw  my  mother  and  Umphray  to-day.  Umphray  (how  I 
laughed!)  standing  very  uncomfortably  at  the  plate,  for  my 
mother  hath  made  him  accept  the  eldership  against  his  will. 

'  Though  bom  and  baptised  an  Episcopalian,'  she  said,  '  and 
with  some  connections  with  Papacy  as  well  (young  Will  Lucy  ?),  I 
have  always  been  a  convinced  Presbyterian  at  heart.  And  so  must 
you  be,  Umphray ! ' 

Whereupon  Umphray  had  promised.  His  face  was  by  ordinar 
grave  as  I  passed  him  this  morning,  yet  methinks  his  farther 
eyelid  quivered. 

Nowadays  we  see  but  little  of  Will  Bowman — ^far  less  than  I 
could  wish.  I  mentioned  this  to  my  mother,  and  asked  her  if  she 
could  imagine  a  reason. 

'  Why,  of  course,'  she  cried  (we  were  alone  together),  *  did  you 
not  know  ?    He  was  always  in  love  with  Anna  I ' 

•  That  is  nonsense,  mother,'  I  answered,  for  the  thing  greatly 
astonished  me.  *  Why,  I  have  been  with  him  all  these  years  and 
noticed  nothing.     Neither,  I  am  sure,  did  Anna  I ' 

Then  it  was  that  my  mother  laughed  heartily;  but  the 
inwardness  of  her  mirth  I  could  not  perceive. 

'Trust  a  woman  to  know  when  a  man  loves  her,'  she  said ^ 
when  she  had  fihished,  *  and,  for  all  that  you  think  of  her,  your 
Anna  is  just  like  the  rest.' 

Afterwards  we  went  into  the  kirk,  and  the  service  was  a  solemn 
and  appropriate  one,  though  Mr.  Bell  was  wellnigh  an  hour  and  a 
half  at  his  discourse.  He  has  been  lecturing  through  *  Canticles ' 
for  the  past  four  years  and  a  half,  and  so  naturally  he  could  not 
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find  much  that  was  new  to  say.  ,  But  his  text  was  exceediogly 
comfortable  to  my  heart,  and  when  he  gave  it  out,  Anna  Mark 
put  her  hand  into  mine  round  our  Jamie's  back.  It  was  *  Many 
waters  cannot  quench  love,  neither  can  the  floods  droivn  it  /' 

And  it  came  into  my  head,  sitting  thus  with  my  wife's  hand  in 
mine  (but  secretly,  and  as  if  to  curb  the  Imp  between  us)  that  I 
should  tell  my  mother  of  Philip  Stansfield  and  his  last  words,  which 
I  had  never  done.  I  had  spared  her  (as  I  thought)  on  board  the 
Mary,  finding  her  strange  and  upset  with  all  her  troubles.  Bat 
now  she  was  happily  wedded  and  established  at  the  Miln  House. 
Nothing  could  fright  her  any  more.  Besides  she  would  go  straight 
and  tell  Umphray,  whatever  secrecy  she  might  promise. 

So,  sending  on  Anna  with  the  Englishman,  I  told  my  mother 
all,  as  well  as  I  could,  of  how  Captain  Stansfield  had  said  at  the 

\     last,  *  Tell  her  that  I  did  it  for  her  sake  !  * 

-.  But  at  the  first  sound  of  my  late  fieither's  name  she  cried  out 

^  shuddering,  *  I  do  not  care  to  hear.     Do  not  speak  to  me  of  Philip 
Stansfield  or  of  Saul  Mark  1     They  were  both  men  of  wrath !  * 
And  then,  letting  go  my  arm,  she  forsook  me,  calling  loudly 

.  ^  on  her  husband,  *  Umphray,  do  not  go  so  fast.  I  want  you.  You 
are  always  so  headstrong  and  inconsiderate.  You  forget  that  at 
this  present  I  am  not  strong  ! ' 

*  Yes,  Mary  ! '  said  Umphray  gently,  and  turned  back  towards 
us. 

My  mother  stooped  to  pull  her  kirtle  a  little  up  to  show  her 
>..   pretty  shoes.     Then  she  took  Umphray 's  arm  with  a  quick  happy 
jerk  of  possession.     To  hide  a  smile,  as  Anna's  eyes  met  mine,  I 
turned  to  lift  the  Imp  over  the  stile. 

*  James,'  I  asked  him  sternly,  '  what  was  Mr.  Bell's  text  this 
morning  ? ' 

*  1  forget,'  he  answered  prompt,  as  echo  from  the  wood,  *  but  I 
killed  six  flies  on  the  book<^board  I ' 

And  as  I  lifted  him  down  I  met  Anna's  eyes  ovR^e  again  over 
our  bairn's  shoulder,  and  from  what  I  saw  in  them  I  knew  that 
she  would  never  forget  the  text  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  two  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  consecutive  lecture  and  addition  upon  the 
Canticles,  commonly  called  the  Song  of  Solomon : 

^  Many  waters  camnot  qvAfoch  love,  neither  can  the  floods 
drown  itT  >  -  ^ 
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THE  END. 
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